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FIFTH  AMUAL  REPORT 

Of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Prison  Association 

of  New  York. 

The  opposition  which  the  committee  has  bad  to  encounter  from 
the  state  prison  inspectors,  has  materially  circumscribed  its  opera- 
tions during  the  past  year  ;  so  that  the  duty  of  inspection  imposed 
by  the  Legislature  has  only  been  performed  in  relation  to  the  prisons 
in  our  own  immediate  vicinity. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  late  session  of  the  Legislature,  the 
inspectors,  in  their  annual  report,  directed  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  Prison  Association,  represented  by  committee  on  the  12th  of 
July,  1848,  claimed  the  right  to  enter  the  prison  at  Sing  Sing  un- 
attended by  any  officer  thereof,  and  take  such  action  as  they  thought 
proper.  The  inspectors  say  they  ^^  understand  that  free  access  to 
the  prison  or  any  part  of  the  prison  premises,  and  a  full  access  to 
their  books,  records,  or  other  papers,  with  every  facility  for  prosecu- 
ting any  enquiries  they  might  desire,  was  tendered  to  the  committee 
by  the  warden,  but  that  he  declined  to  surrender,  for  the  time  being, 
the  whole  power  of  the  prison  into  their  hands  and  permit  them  to 
proceed  wholly  unattended  by  any  of  its  authorities.  These  facilities 
were  not  satisfactory,  and  proceedings  by  mandamus  were  com- 
menced to  enforce  the  recognition  of  the  extraordinary  power  thus 
claimed,  which  are  still  pending. 

"  The  Prison  Asssociation  claims  the  exercise  of  this  authority 
under  the  sixth  section  of  its  act  of  incorporation.  If  this  claim 
be  valid  to  the  extent  preferred,  an  irresponsible  committee  of  an 
irresponsible  society  may  at  any  time  supercede  the  authority  of  the 
prison  officers,  suspend  the  jurisdiction  of  the  inspectors  of  state 
prisons,  and  take  the  management  of  the  affairs  of  the  prisons  into 
their  own  hands.  If  they  may  do  it  once  a  year,  they  may  twice  or 
1  dozen  times — if  they  may  do  it  for  a  day,  they  may  do  it  for  a 
a  week  or  a  month.'' 
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It  seems  incumbent  npon  us  to  make  some  effort  to  disabuse  the 
public  mind  in  this  regard. 

In  making  so  serious  a  charge  against  an  institution,  fashioned 
and  designed  to  be  a  co-worker  with  them  in  the  great  field  of  prison 
labor  and  reform,  it  was  to  have  been  expected,  from  the  high  stand- 
ing and  official  charact^  of  the  ix)sjf«ctorS|  t|ial  they  would  at  least 
have  accurately  informed  themselves  of  the  facts.    Unfortunately  for 
tl^iiq  inspectors,  \n  their  zeal  to  conc^^mn  others,  they  were  little  care- 
ful of  their  own  reputation  ;  aod  sufiore^  themselves  to  represent  the 
action  of  this  committee  in  a  light  entirely  different  from  what  is 
true  and  just.     The  association  has  never  claimed    any   power  not 
delegated  to  it  by  its  charter  ;  which  simply  confers  the  same  poweirs 
in  relation  to  state  prisons  as  have  been  exercised  for  many  years  by 
the  inspectors  of  county  prisons.    The  assertion  that  the  association 
demanded  for  one  instant  to  suspend  the  gbveminent  of  the  prison 
officers  in   relation  to  the   convicts,  or  to  subvert  or  suspend  the 
ordinary  business   of  the    institutioui  is  entirely  groundless  ;  and 
knowing,  as  they  could  have  known  if  they  had  taken  the  precaution 
to  enquire,  that  such  was  the  case  ;  it  seems  unaccountable  that  they 
should  have  subjected  themselves  to  the  morification  of  a  flat  and 
unequivocal    contradiction.     In  the    exercise  of   the  powers   con- 
ferred upon  us  by  our  charter,  the  committe  have,  even  at  great  per- 
sonal inconvenience,  been  so  cautious  about  interfering  with  the  la- 
bor and  discipline  of  the  prison,  that  they  have  suspended  all  special 
and  particular  examination  of  the  prisoners  during  the  hours  of  labor, 
unless  their  visits  were  otherwise  specially  arranged  by  the  wardens 
themselves,  and  have  either  repaired  to  their  cells  at  meal  times  or 
after  the  hours  of  locking  up,  even  to  procure  those  statistics  which 
the  committee  have  heretofore  collected  ;  using  the  hours  of  labor  to 
examine  the  keepers,  the  accounts,  the  cbnduci  of  the  work  shops, 
the  provisions,  kitchen,  and  other  objects  of  interest   and  inquiry. 
Is   there  in  this  any  subversion  of  the  order  or  discipline  of  the 
prison  ;  any  taking  of  the  management  of  the  prison  into  their  own 
hands?    The  only  appearance  of  even  a  momentary  suspension  of 
authority  b  while  the  prisoner,  confined  in  his  cell,  with  all  the  bolts 
and  bars  in  their  places,  converses  for  some  two  or  three  minutes 
with  a  member  of  the  committee,    b  this  abstracting  him  from  the 
control  of  the  officers  ?    During  that  very  time  they  can  exercise  all 
their  rights  over  him  as  fully  and  completely  as  though  the  committee 
were  not  there  ;  and  even  the  time  necessary  for  the  examination 
will  be  in  future  materially   curtailedi  since  the  adoption   by   the 
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Legislature  for  use  in  the  prisooa  of  the  tables  for  collecting  statiatics, 
firat  presented  in  our  third  report 

We  consider  tbb  po^er  of  personal  examination  of  prisoners 
separate  and  apart  from  their  keepersi  a  material  point  Although 
we  attach  but  little  value  to  the  uncorroborated  testimony  of  con- 
Tictey  we  still  believe  that  it  will  afford  a  clue,  and  perhaps  in 
many  instances,  the  only  cluei  by  which  abuses  can  be  discovered 
and  exposed.  We  therefore  insist  on  the  importance  of  a  personal 
and.  private  exaniination  of  every  prisoner  ;  an  eiramination,  to  be 
sore,  which  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  perhaps,  n^ay  be  conimenced 
by  the  question.  Have  ypu  anything  you  wi^h  to  communicate  to 
the  committee?  and  tern^inated  by  the  answer,  No,  nothing.  To  a 
neglect  of  such  personal  examinatioi^,  we  attribute  the  frequent  failurf^ 
of  legislative  committees  to  drover  even  abuses  which  had  becooo^ 
so  notorious  as  to  call  for  investigation.  The  committee  visit  tbe 
priapn  expecting  to  have  teptimony  poured  in  upon  them,  instead  of 
which  they  find  it  difficult  even  to  procure  the  first  item.  The  war- 
den and  keepers  know  the  prisoners  in  whom  they  can  confide,  and 
whom  to  send  to  the  committee.  The  patience  of  the  examiners 
gradually  wears  out ;  they  dose  their  labors  and  return  to  the  Legis- 
lature, perhaps,  blinded  as  to  the  existence  of  abuses,  and  seduced 
into  general  and  unmeaning  commendation.  While,  had  they  adopt- 
ed the  tedious  plan  of  the  personal  examination  of  each  prisoner 
in  his  cell  separate  and  apart  from  his  keeper,  in  the  first  instance, 
and  corroborated  or  refuted  his  te9timony  by  a  subsequent  examina- 
tion of  the  ofl^cers  under  oath,  as  is  our  custom,  their  conclusions 
would  have  been  entirely  different  An  examination  to  be  thorough, 
must  be  conducted  in  this  way. 

The  only  reason  why  the  prison  authorities  object  more  to  the  ex- 
anunation  of  the  Association  than  to  that  of  a  committee  of  the  Le- 
gislature, is  because  of  its  thoroughness  and  completeness.  As  it  is 
undertaken  by  persons  experienced  in  the  mysteries  of  the  prison- 
house,  they  cannot  readily  be  hoodwinked  or  deceived.  An  illustra- 
tion of  the  reliance  which  can  be  placed  on  the  reports  of  men  un- 
acquainted with  prisons,  may  be  gathered  from  an  examination  of  a 
recent  presentment  of  one  of  our  grand  juries.  They  say  :  "  The 
grand  jury  having  disposed  of  the  cases  which  have  been  presented 
to  their  ponsideration,  in  concluding  their  labors  of  the  present  term 
of  the  sessions,  deem  it  their  duty  to  call  the  attention  of  the  court 
and  of  the  public  authorities,  to  certain  matters  of  public  interest 
which   have  come  under  their   cognisance.     Daring  <bib  *^gt«wsi^ 
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month,  the  grand  jury  have  taken  occasion  to  visit  the  institutions 
at  Randall's  Island,  Blackwell's  Island,  the  City  Prison  in  the  halls 
of  justice,  and  speak  in  the  highest  terms  of  the  manner  in  which 
these  establishments  are  conducted/'  At  this  very  time  there  were 
scarcely  fifty  bunks  in  the  City  Prison  fit  for  use,  and  many  of  the 
prisoners  had  not  even  straw  to  lie  upon  ;  abuses  perfectly  manifest 
to  an  intelligent  observer,  yet  unnoticed  by  the  grand  jury.*  A  little 
whitewash  often  covers  up  a  multitude  of  sins  in  these  institutions. 

The  suggestion  introduced  with  such  a  flourish  that  discharged 
convicts  may  becojae  members  of  the  Association,  and  visit  on  its 
committees,  or  that  lawyers  may  seek  the  position  to  enable  them  to 
drive  a  profitable  business  in  pardons,  as  it  will  apply  as  forcibly, 
and  perhaps  as  pertinently  to  inspectors  as  to  the  members  of  the 
Association,  needs  no  further  comment.  But,  say  the  inspectors  in 
conclusion,  if  they  are  to  **  have  the  charge  and  superintendence  of 
State  Prisons,"  and  '^  appoint  all  the  officers  therein,"  as  the  Con- 
stitution requires,  and  those  officers  are  to  beheld  responsible  for  the 
discharge  of  the  duties  defined  by  the  act  in  relation  to  county  and 
State  Prisons,  it  would  seem  but  reasonable  that  visiting  committees 
of  an  irresponsible  association  should  first  obtain  the  permission  of  the 
inspectors  to  enter  the  prison,  and  saexercise  their  authority  under  such 
supervision  as  they  shall  determine  to  be  necessary.  Such  a  limitation 
of  our  powefis  would  be  very  acceptable  to  the  inspectors,  as  it  would 
add  to  their  importance  by  placing  them  on  a  higher  pinnacle,  re- 
moving them  from  observation,  and  allowing  them  the  enviable  dis- 
tinction of  being  first  to  communicate  to  the  Legislature  their  toils 
and  sacrifices  in  the  cause  of  prison  discipline,  as  well  as  their  ne- 
glect of  duty  or  abuse  of  power. 

But  it  may  be  well  questioned  whether  they  are  a  proper  deposi- 
tory of  such  a  trust.  The  natural  inference  is,  that  whatever  of 
good  they  may  have  performed  will  be  extolled  beyond  its  desert  ; 
while  the  wrongs  they  have  permitted,  the  duties  they  have  neglect- 
ed, and  the  abuses  they  have  suffered,  are  reported  as  the  necessary 
adjuncts  of  discipline,  or  what  is  more  likely,  passed  by  in  silence. 
In  running  over  the  whole  series  of  reports,  from  the  foundation  of 
our  prison  system  up  to  the  present  period,  we  believe  no  instance 
can  be  furnished  in  which  the  Inspectors  have  ever  reported  thei» 
own  failure  in  duty.    But  can  it  be  supposed  that  no  such   exists  ? 

•  The  warden  of  the  prison  thoald  be  exonerated  from  any  blame  in  thit  par- 
tieaUur,  as  it  if  undentood  that  he  had  repeatedly  broaght  the  sal^ect  to  the  Icnow- 
ledge  of  the  f  ovemors. 
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What  did  the  first  examination  of  our  prisons  by  this  Association  de- 
Telope?  Fraud,  peculation  and  barbarity;  charges  clearly  and  distinct- 
ly made  in  our  Fourth  Report,  (see  pages  13  and  14,  Assembly  Docu- 
ment No.  243)  which  have  met  no  denial,  and  which  of  themselves 
alone,  show  the  necessity  of  just  such  examinations  as  the  law  makes 
it  our  duty,  and  we  claim  it  our  right,  to  institute. 

'  But  not  a  word  of  these  matters  ever  reached  the  public  eye,  or 
were  even  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Legislature  through  the 
Inspectors  ;  and  perhaps  had  it  not  been  for  our  examinations,  would 
have  still  continued  unknown  and  unredressed.  Such  are  the  induce- 
ments to  commit  excesses  of  a  similar  nature,  and  such  under  ordi- 
nary circumstances  the  facilities  for  their  concealment,  that  previous 
to  the  examinations  of  our  Committee,  they  were  of  frequent  occur- 
rence ;  and  that  they  still  exist,  and  are  the  principal  cause  of  the 
opposition  to  the  exercise  of  the  powers  conferred  in  the  charter  of 
this  Association  will  it  is  believed,  be  made  apparent  by  a  perusal 
of  the  following  statements,  if  the  testimony  on  which  they  have 
been  made  is  considered  worthy  of  credit  and  consideration. 

1848.  April  13,  (No.  439  Register  No.  1,  page  176),  sentenced 
for  five  years  for  forgery  ;  discharged  12th  inst. ;  says  the  Warden 
(Wells)  broke  his  cane  over  the  head  of  a  Uackman,  for  accidental- 
ly letting  a  file  fall  which  broke  ;  also  says  that  the  cat  has  been 
applied  in  several  instances. 

April  19,  (No.  442  R.  No.  1,  p.  192,)  sentenced  for  five  years 
and  four  months,  for  passing  counterfeit  money.  Says  Lent  struck 
S.  Ackerman  over  the  head  and  cut  it ;  they  care  nothing  for  the 
comfort  or  convenience  of  the  prisoners. 

April  21,  (No.  444  R.  No.  1,  p.  265) ;  colored  ;  sentenced  three 
years  and  four  months  ;  discharged  the  16th  inst.  Says  that  A.  H. 
Wells  the  warden  or  his  deputy  Mr.  Lent  knocked  a  man  down  that 
was  put  in  the  bath. 

August  7,  (No.  477  R.  No.  1,  p.  218),  sentenced  for  two  years  ; 
discharged  21st  last  month.  Says  that  a  prisoner  by  the  name  of 
Barney  Smith  complained  of  being  unwell  and  left  his  work  to  go 
.to  the  Hospital  and  on  the  way  he  met  Robert  Lent ;  they  had  some 
words  when  Lent  fell  upon  him  and  beat  him  upon  the  head  and  oth- 
er parts  of  his  person  with  his  club  most  unmercifully  and  then  lock- 
ed him  up  in  his  cell.  After  he  had  been  in  his  cell  about  an  hour, 
Wdls  the  Warden,  ordered  him  taken  out;  as  soon  as  he  8te\(!2^Q«l 


of  Us  cell,  Wells  seized  hiih  by  tBe  collar  and  fell  to  beatfng  him  with 
a  club,  and  coptinued  to  beat  the  inan  all  the  way  from  the  kitchen 
to  the  shower  bath.  After  givine  him  a  bath,  Wells  sent  to  the  man 
that  drives  the  ox-cart  for  his  whip  ;  it  was  a  large  hickory  stick  with 
a  cowhide  fastened  to  the  end  of  it.  With  this  whip  Wells  beat  the 
man  while  naked  on  his  head,  hands  and  shoulders  till  the  blood  ran  pro- 
fusely from  his  finger  ends  ;  he  wore  the  whip  entirely  out,  though 
a  strong  one  he  shivered  it  to  pieces.  Leggett,  Webb,  and  Hale,  as- 
sistant keepers,  witnessed  the  above  ;  says  he  saw  Lent  chase  a  man 
from  the  fileshop  to  the  shower  bath,  beating  him  all  the  way  with 
bis  cane,  an(|  Wells  following  after*  It  is  quite  a  common  occur- 
rence to  see  both  Wells  and  Lent  beating  the  prisoners  with  their 
canes  or  clubs;  says  the  prison  is  not  in  as  good  order  as  when  M. 
D.  Gordon  kept  it« 

Jugutt  19.  (No,  480,  R.  No.  1,  p.  255.)  Sentenced  for  two 
yean  for  an  attempt  to  rob;  discharged  11th  inst.;  fully  confirms  the 
itatemients  made  by  all  the  other  persons  who  have  lately  been  dis- 
charged, respecting  the  abuses  practiced  in  the  prison  at  Sing  Sing; 
he  ia#  Wibo^  beat  as  stated  by  David  Hulse  ;  he  says  the  provis- 
iote  are  batd,  and  thai  tbi  order  in  the  prison  is  not  as  good  m  it 
#aa  when  under  the  adtoiniBtrhtioli  of  M.  D.  Gk>rdon,  ind  the  pris- 
oners  are  not  as  well  Mtis&ed  ;  says  that  Wells,  the  warden^  and  the 
under  officers  often  beat  the  men  with  their,  canes  ;  never  saw  a 
prisoner  attempt  to  resist  a  keeper  until  he  was  struck  and  then  only 
M  fkt  a^  to  defend  hiwdelJr ;  tiie  prMoneri  attribdt^  Ae  sicknett  diat 
Mitti  6een  to  prevalent  in  prison  to  the  nnwhole^me  quality  of  the 

tm. 

Auguit  19.  (No.  482,  R.  No.  1,  p.  289.)  Sentenced  for  two 
years  and  six  months,  for  grand  llarceny;  discharged  4th  inst.;  he 
says  that  some  time  in  Julv  last,  he  saw  Robert  Lent  strike  a  prisoner 
named  Barney,  over  the  head  and  cut  him  severely;  he  never  saw 
any  human  being  treated  s6  brutally  ;  it  was  horrible  ;  Barney  ap- 
peared to  be  of  weak  intelhbt ;  the  priton  is  hot  in  as  good  order 
M  it  wtti  uftder  H;  Eldridge  6t  M.  D.  GMrdon ;  the  provisions  are 
not  80  ifood  by  a  great  deal ;  he  heard  J.  B.  Lent  teU  a  prisoner  to 
g«t  out  of  tte  kitchen  or  be  would  kick  hit  guts  out ;  he  Has  seen 
LcMy  die  keeper  of  the  kitchen^  imloxieated. 

Atigust  31.  (No.  495,  R.  No.  2,  p.  8.)  Sentenced  for  five  years 
fiir  counterfeiting  and  passing  counterfeit  coin;  discharged  by  pardon 
22d  inst ;  he  was  pardoned  in  consequence  of  ill  health,  which  he 


diififai  Wat  0€cMkMidl  by  flie  miirlioleflOtte  quality  of  tlie  fbod  which 
Ike  iBiya  li  tttWMlj  bad,  mA  htt  been  so  for  several  months  ;  and 
be  has  iK^  a  doubt  bat  to  that  cause  may  jtistTy  be  attributed  iht 
^eVuesi  ani  mortality  that  has  beteki  so  prevaleiit  in  the  prison  ;  thi^ 
have  for  dihner,  ric^,  bad  moiasMe,  bread,  and  a  s&iaU  piece  of  nieit 
ettcrosted  with  Sah,  thrown  togiether  in  the  SMae  VMel  which  maklMr 
a  mess  very  unpalatable  and  disgusting  ;  he  now  has  the  scuhry  retf 
bad,  occasioned  by  the  unwholesome  quality  of  the  food  ;  the  war- 
deb  and  other  keepers  often  beat  the  prisOnere  Veiy  teverely  with 
dne^  cahes  JTor  small  offences  i  Wood  thinks  ^t  Palkrkineon  dicid  fot 
ibit  wknl  of  suitabte  diet  and  attention* 

Supk^^'  13.  (Mb.  49l9,  R.  Nb.  2,  p.  IS.)  Sentehced  Ibr  twb 
years,  for  grand  larceny;  discharged  9th  inst;  she  says  that  the  ft^ 
male  prison  has  not  been  as  well  conducted  since  it  has  been  in 
charge  of  Bfiis.  Farlih,  as  it  was  preTtousIy ;  that  she  wad  punidted 
i&M  b  tcdte  HreAM  after  Itfrs.  Farlin  vhk  tbb  matton,  than  she  WttI 
die  TotkHeeli  mdhthii  that  Mrs.  TafDfaam  was  nietiron  ;  she  also  sayn 
Iftil  when  the  women  misbehaVe  Mrs.  Parlih  complains  to  the  wai^ 
Ait,  4nd  that!  he  cdttes  to  ^efr  apartmetit  &ttd  beats  them  with  hU 

ti^pUititmt  10.  fNb.  499,  R^.  No.  2,  p;  13.11  Sentence  for  fire 
yetai  fbr  aiftethpf  to  contoit  Abdi^at;^;  dtKbarged  14th  instant 
He  brfiigs  widi  hfni  a  letter  signed  by  Richeid  H.  Wood  and  Jained 
WmimlBldil,  Keepei^,  in  which  tikey  state  that  they  "^  inost  che^iifff 
ontuy  to  fliie  f^orreef  eftndnct  Of  ,  lafe  cotttict,  nsxA  this  day  dii^ 

eMai^  i^  reaMn  of  exi^irafion  of  the  Xeftsio(iiitiMtitt,  and  modi  heai4»^ 
ly  recommend  him  to  tdl  who  may  require  his  MMces,  as  beiii^  ^iB!f 
nsdaimed.'' 

(Signed)  RICHARD  E  WOOD,  Kiipet. 

iAMt&  WSiJAMSOtV,  Kfieptr. 

iS^.  14v  IB4ft. 

This  man  confirms  the  accounts  that  alF  the  disdMrged  convicts 
give  of  the  harsh  conduct  of  Wells  and  Lent,  He  says  he  saw  Lent 
^Mke  a  ihaA  by  the  iikxht  6t  Wilson,  v^a  Was  oif  ^eiik  intellS^bt, 

vMy  Mvereiy,  ar  he  wMr  on  hiil  wijr  to  the  bath,    tie  frequehtllj^ 

heard  of  the  men  being  beaten  and'groftljjr  abdseil'.  On  otfe  6ci6W-' 
sion,  when  Mike  Wash  was  passing  through  the  prison,  some  of  the 
prisoners  struck  their  kids  against  the  walls,  hoping  to  take  his  et- 
feMfbri.  The  Warden  could  not  distinguish  the  offenders  from  the 
itat  of  the  prilonerify  atad  to  make  sure  o^  p\xa\alh^^^  ^B^^^^ 
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viduab,  he  ordered  that  all  the  prisoDers  should  have  rice  without 
molasses  for  their  suppers,  and  dry  bread  the  next  morning  for 
breakfast.  The  prisoners  are  not  as  well  satisfied  as  they  were 
when  M.  D.  Gordon  was  keeper.  He  says  that  the  keepers 
advise  convicts,  on  their  discharge,  not  to  call  upon  the  Prison 
Association.  One  of  the  keepers  told  him  that  we  were  a  set  of 
highway  robbers. 

September  18.  (No.  500,  Reg.  No.  2,  p.  15.)  Colored,  sen- 
tenced for  five  years  for  grand  larceny;  discharged  13th  inst.  He 
says  that  W^lls  and  Lent  frequently  knock  the  men  down,  as  if  they 
were  oxen.  When  ordered  to  the  bath,  if  the  men  make  any  com- 
plaint or  hesitate  a  moment,  they  knock  them  down  without  cere- 
mony. 

September  19.  (No.  501,  Reg.  No.  2,  p.  16.)  Sentenced  for  five 
years  for  burglary;  discharged  8th  inst  He  confirms  the  accounts 
that  all  give  who  leave  Sing-Sing,  viz:  That  the  warden  is  a  man  of 
violent  passions,  and  very  irregular  in  his  deportment  towards  the 
prisoners;  sometimes  he  will  speak  to  them  kindly,  and  at  other 
times,  without  any  provocation,  in  the  harshest  manner,  and  often 
strike  them  with  his  cane.  The  other  keepers  are  allowed  to  beat 
the  prisoners  with  their  canes  very  cruelly.  On  one  occasion  a  Ger- 
man was  ordered  to  leave  his  bed,  and  because  he  did  not  immedi- 
ately obey,  being  very  sick,  Williamson  went  into  his  room  and  beat 
him  with  his  cane  most  shamefully.  The  prisoners  have  been  used  bad, 
but  there  has  been  some  improvement  in  that  respect,  since  the  com- 
mittee of  this  Association  were  refused  admittance  into  the  prison 
for  the  purpose  of  inspection. 

A  convict  by  the  name  of  Jones,  had  escaped  from  the  prison, 
and  was  recaptured.  He  says  that  after  he  was  surrounded  by  fif- 
teen men,  so  that  it  was  impossible  to  escape,  Williamson,  one  of  the 
keepers,  rushed  in  between  the  men  who  surrounded  him,  and  shot 
him,  and  wounded  him  severely. 

On  the  27th  day  of  last  June,  a  man  by  the  name  of  Barney,  of 
weak  intellect,  was  beaten  by  Robert  Lent  and  other  keepers,  till  the 
Uood  ran  out  of  his  mouth  and  nose. 

September  20.  (No.  502,  Reg.  No.  2,  p.  18.)  Sentenced  for  four 
years  and  ten  months  for  forgery,  and  discharged  19th  inst.,  says  the 
warden  is  very  much  under  the  influence  of  Robert  Lent,  and  they 
both  are  very  passionate;  Wells  is  very  unsteady  in  his  temper  and 
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conduct;  some  times  he  ^ill  appear  to  be  very  kind,  and  other  times 
he  will  be  very  harsh  and  severe,  without  any  cause  whatever;  has 
been  informed  that  Lent  strikes  the  prisoners  with  the  knoM^ledge 
and  approbation  of  Wells.  The  provisions  are  bad;  but  of  latter 
time  there  has  been  some  ioiproveraent,  except  the  beef,  that  is  still 
bad.     Engell  is  highly  recommended  by  the  warden. 

September  23d.  (No.  503,  Reg.  No.  2,  p.  19.)  Sentenced  for 
three  years  for  perjury  ;  pardoned  and  discharged  a  few  days  ago. 
He  states  that  the  provisions  are  very  bad,  and  thinks  that  the  great 
mortality  that  has  prevailed  lately  in  prison,  was  occasioned  by  the 
unwholesome  quality  of  the  food  ;  Wells,  when  addressing  the 
prisoners,  told  them  the  provisions  that  they  were  supplied  with, 
were  as  good  as  those  supplied  from  his  own  table;  when  at  the  time 
he  said  so,  they  were  as  bad  as  he  ever  knew  them  to  be  ;  Wells 
broke  his  cane  over  the  head  of  a  deranged  or  idiotic  prisoner  ;  he 
also  struck  a  man  in  the  face  when  about  putting  him  in  the  bath  ; 
Lent  is  the  principal  keeper  ;  Wells  submits  every  thing  to  him, 
relating  to  the  government  of  the  prison  ;  Wells  and  Lent  often  beat 
the  prisoners  with  their  canes  ;  they  and  some  of  the  other  keepers 
often  use  profane  language  ;  John  Lent  is  a  drunkard. 

Sept.  21.  (No.  605,  Reg.  No.  2,  p.  25.)  Sentenced  for  three 
years  ;  says  that  the  keepers  are  very  hard  ;  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
showering  ;  he  saw  the  warden  beat  a  man  all  the  way  across  the 
yard  with  his  csme  ;  says  one  of  the  prisoners  told  him  that  for  the 
whip  which  they  use  to  drive  the  oxen  with  and  beat  a  man  that  was 
crazy  with  it. 

Oct.  24.  (No.  509,  Keg.  No.  2,  p.  30.)  Sentenced  for  three 
years  for  burglary  ;  says  that  Wells  the  warden  is  very  hard  on  the 
prisoners,  that  he  has  not  human  feelings. 

Oc/.  9.  (No.  512,  Reg.  No.  2,  p.  33.)  Sentenced  for  two  years. 
No.  512  and  another  woman  had  some  difference  in  the  shop,  when 
612  gave  the  other  woman  a  push,  ior  this  offence  the  warden 
was  called,  who  beat  her  over  the  head  with  his  cane  and 
put  her  in  the  outer  cell  to  be  punished  ;  while  the  warden  was  beat- 
ing her  she  cried  out  ''  Mr.  Wells,  if  you  are  going  to  kill  me,  it  is 
time  to  begin  to  pray  ;"  a  colored  woman  who  did  not  rise  one 
morning  as  soon  as  the  other  prisoners,  was  spoken  to  by  one  of  the 
ladies,  when  she  made  such  a  noise  in  her  cell  Mr.  WelU  v]«&  ^ectN. 
for,  who  ordered  her  into  the  outer  cell  for  puiiisYimeckX  \  ^<^  \&ftAA 
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some  resistance  to  going,  whereupon  Mr.  Wells  beat  her  with  his 
cane,  which  so  enraged  the  women  that  they  would  have  laid  violent 
hands  upon  him  if  they  could  have  got  to  him  ;  they  made  a  great 
uproar  in  the  yard  ;  the  provisions  are  not  so  good  as  they  were 
when  Mrs.  Farnham  was  matron  ;  sometimes  the  meat  is  so  bad  that 
they  cannot  eat  it  at  all. 

J^Tovember  20.  (No.  613,  Reg.  No.  2,  p,  34.)  Sentenced  for 
two  years:  says  that  Wells  the  warden  is  bad  enough;  will  not  hear 
the  complaints  of  the  prisoners;  lets  the  deputies  do  as  they  please; 
seventeen  have  died  of  cholera  morbus  and  dysentery;  no  funeral 
service  has  been  performed  since  Wells  came  into  office. 

December  6.  (No.  515,  Reg.  No.  2,  p.  36.)  Sentenced  for 
fifteen  years,  for  passing  counterfeit  money;  pardoned :  says  that 
there  has  been  very  hard  usage  in  the  prison  since  the  present 
warden  has  been  in  office;  he  saw  Wells  beat  a  man  first  with  his 
cane  and  then  with  a  whip  used  in  driving  oxen,  till  he  wore  out 
the  lash,  and  then  took  the  butt  end  and  beat  him  till  he  shivered  it 
to  pieces ;  the  blood  ran  down  to  the  ends  of  the  prisoner's  fingers. 

1849,  January  18.  (No.  521,  Reg.  No.  2,  p.  42.)  Sentenced 
for  two  years :  says  that  Wells  the  late  warden  is  a  man  of  violent 
passions;  when  he  is  angry  he  looks  very  white;  never  seems  to  try 
to  control  his  temper;  he  shaved  the  head  of  one  of  the  prisoners 
and  heat  him  so  that  he  was  unable  to  w^ork,  and*  afterwards  beat 
him  because  he  did  not  work. 

January  18.  (No.  523,  Reg.  No.  2,  p.  44  )  Sentenced  for  two 
years:  she  says  that  the  present  matron  Mrs.  Dewey  is  very  like 
Mrs.  Farnham;  treats  the  prisoners  kindly;  she  was  in  the  habit  of 
taking  them  into  the  chapel  on  Sunday  afternoons  and  reading  to 
them;  they  also  sung  hymns,  and  on  week  day  evenings  she  taught 
them  to  spell  and  read;  but  Mr.  Wells  forbid  it,  and  now  they  are 
kept  locked  up;  Mr.  W^ells  beat  a  colored  woman  very  severely, 
and  cut  the  hair  off  of  another  colored  woman;  he  also  struck  a 
white  woman  over  the  head  several  times  and  cut  her  hair  off. 

March  7.     (No.  528,  Reg.  No.  2,  p.  49.)     Sentenced   for  three 

years:  says  he  never  was  punished,  but  the  warden  Wells  was  very 

passionate  and  cruel;  he  often  struck  the  prisoners  with  his  cane; 

Robert  Lent  treats  the  prisoners  very  harshly;    he  knocked  a  man 

down  and  stamped  open  him;  he  often  curses  and  kicks  the  prisoners. 
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March  8.  (No.  529,  Reg.  No.  2,  p.  50.)  Sentenced  three  yean: 
says  that  he  was  used  well,  but  has  seen  others  used  with  cruelty; 
Robert  Lent  is  very  rough  and  harsh;  he  has  seen  him  beat  a. man 
with  his  cane. 

March  8.  (No.  530,  Reg.  No.  2,  p.  51.)  Sentence  three  years: 
says  that  Wells  is  very  severe;  he  saw  him  strike  John  Curtis  a 
colored  man. 

• 

March  23ii.  (No.  533,  Reg.  No.  2,  p.  55.)  Sentenced  for  seven 
years  and  one  month  for  forgery,  2d  degree.  Says  that  Wells,  the 
late  warden,  is  a  man  of  ungovernable  passions  ;  he  has  frequently 
seen  him  strike  the  prisoners  with  his  cane.  On  one  occasion  last 
summer  he  saw  Wells  knock  a  man  down  by  the  name  of  Cosha,  a 
Frenchman,  and  stamp  on  his  breast ;  the  man  was  so  much  hurt 
that  he  was  taken  to  the  Hospital,  where  he  has  been  ever  since. 
Benjamin  Deul,  late  a  deputy  keeper,  who  was  dismissed  sometime 
«go,  can  give  some  interesting  information  ;  he  lives  with  his  father 
at  Sparta,  about  half  a  mile  below  Sing  Sing.  Bain  saw  Welh 
mod  some  of  the  deputy  keepeis  beat  Henry  Fields,  a  prisoner. 
Wells  often  made  use  of  profane  language  when  speaking  to  the 
prisoners. 

Jpril  6/A.  (No.  536,  Reg.  No.  2,  p.  58.)  Sentenced  for  five 
years  for  assault  and  battery  with  intent  to  commit  a  rape,  dis- 
charged by  pardon  2d  inst.  He  says  that  when  Wells  was  warden 
he  treated  the  prisoners  with  great  cruelty  ;  he  has  often  heard 
them  cry  murder  when  Welk  has  been  beating  them.  Henry  Fields 
and  Barney  Smith  were  beaten  most  cruelly  ;  the  latter  is  from 
Washington  county,  and  is  simple  or  deranged.  A  man  by  the 
name  of  Cusha  or  Gosha,  who  was  convicted  for  assault  and  battery, 
and  sentenced  for  life,  was  beaten  so  severely  about  a  year  ago  that 
he  was  taken  to  the  Hospital  and  remained  there  till  about  two 
weeks  ago  ;  thinks  that  Cusha  will  never  fully  recover  from  the 
abuse  he  received  on  that  occasion.  About  three  weeks  ago  a  col- 
ored man,  for  asking  for  a  piece  of  bread  was  put  in  the  bath,  and 
after  he  came  out  he  was  knocked  down  several  times  and  stamped 
upon  and  his  head  cut  so  that  he  bled  profusely;  he  was  so  injured, 
that  he  wa^  taken  to  the  Hospital.  This  abuse  was  perpetrated  by 
Ben  Leggett  and  Bob  Lent.  Very  many  of  the  prisoners  were 
aorely  abused.  There  were  ninety-nine  punhishments  during  the 
monUi  of  March,  1848.  He  has  seen  Wells  beat  a  m^tk  V\N2ci\i>& 
fist  when  the  man  was  laying  on  his  bed  a\ck.  "l^e  WAxAka  ^^  "(t^^ 
sent  wMrden  much  better  than  Wells. 
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Jlpiil  3Qth.  (No.  537,  Reg.  No.  2,  p.  60.)  Sentenced  for  three 
years  and  five  months  for  selling  a  common  wcod  saw  he  had  bor- 
rowed; discharged  28th  inst.  He  says  that  Wells  is  very  passion- 
ate ;  he  saw  a  colored  man  showered  for  asking  for  a  piece  of  bread, 
and  as  soon  as  he  came  out  of  the  bath  Bob  Lent  knocked  him 
down  and  jumped  upon  his  breast;  he  was  so  severely  injured  that 
he  was  unable  to  rise  ;  he  was  carried  to  the  Hospital.  Wells  stood 
by  and  saw  this  cruelty  perpetrated  ;  saw  Wells  and  Lent  drive  a 
man  from  the  file  shop  to  the  bath  beating  him  with  their  canes  all 
the  way,  first  one  and  then  the  other  ;  has  frequently  seen  Wells  and 
Lent  strike  prisoners.  Lent  has  not  got  human  feelings  ;  he  is  not 
fit  to  be  a  keeper  ;  he  saw  Wells  strike  a  prisoner  with  his  fist  when 
he  was  sick  on  his  bed.  No.  538  was  sick  with  the  dysentery  in  the 
Hospital  at  the  lime  ;  this  occurred  in  the  summer  of  1843. 

May  8.  (No.  539,  R.  No.  2,  p.  62.)  Sentenced  for  two  years 
and  three  months  for  grand  larceny;  discharged  2d  inst;  he  says 
that  Wells,  the  late  warden,  is  very  passionate  ;  he  has  frequently 
seen  him  strike  the  prisoners  ;  Robert  Lent  often  beats  the  prisoners; 
saw  him  beat  a  man  by  the  name  of  Barney,  supposed  to  be  silly  or 
deranged,  very  severely. 

June  IL  (No.  543,  R.  No.  2,  p.  66.)  Sentenced  for  three  years 
for  grand  larceny;  discharged  this  morning  ;  she  says  that  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  prison  is  very  severe,  the  women  are  worked  too  hard$ 
Mrs.  Clark,  wife  of  one  of  the  guards,  and  an  assistant  keeper,  has 
a  little  daughter  who  is  said  to  look  very  like  Robert  Lent  ;  one  day 
Catharine  Logan,  in  a  joke,  said  to  a  fellow  prisoner,  that  he  must 
be  the  father  of  the  child,  it  looked  so  much  like  him  ;  Mrs.  Clark 
overheard  the  conversation  and  informed  Lent  of  it ;  he  was  greatly 
enraged,  and  he  put  a  gag  in  her  mouth  and  straight  jacket  upon 
her  ;  he  then  placed  her  in  a  cell  and  kept  her  there  till  next  morn- 
ing, without  anything  to  eat  ;  six  women  have  had  their  hair  shaved 
off  since  Mrs.  Dewey  has  been  the  matron  ;  Bridget  says  Mrs. 
Clark  is  very  cruel ;  saw   both  her  and  Lent  beat  Catharine  Logan. 

June  19.  (No.  547,  R.  No.  2,  p.  70.)  Sentenced  for  five  years, 
for  passing  counterfeit  money,  2d  offence  ;  discharged  14th  inst.;  he 
says  that  the  discipline  of  the  prison  under  the  present  warden  is 
pretty  good  with  the  exception  of  Bob  Lent,  whose  conduct  is  often 
very  rude,  but  it  is  not  quite  so  bad  as  it  was  when  Wells  was  war- 
den ;  he  was  very  rough  ;  has  often  seen  him  knock  the  prisoners 
down. 
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Jiane  25.  (No.  550,  R.  No.  2,  p.  70.)  Sentenced  for  five  years' 
for  grand  larceny;  discharged  17th  inst.;  he  says  that  while  A.  H' 
Wells  was  warden  he  was  very  passionate  and  severe  ;  Barney  Smith 
vAo  was  considered  by  Dr.  Hoffman  and  Dr.  Green,  deranged  or 
idiotic,  and  when  Mr.  Gordon  was  warden,  he  was  confined  in  the 
OQter  ward  or  lunatic  cells,  asked  Robert  Lent  for  more  victualsi 
Lent  told  him  to  go  along  and  gave  him  a  kick  ;  Barney  picked  up 
a  small  stone  and  threw  at  him,  but  it  did  not  strike  him,  and  called 
out,  ^'stop  that  talk,"  and  cursed  and  swore  ;  this  put  Lent  in  a  vio- 
lent passion  and  he  flew  at  Barney  and  with  the  assistance  of  other 
keepers  threw  him  down  and  jumped  upon  his  breast  and  head  until 
the  blood  run  out  of  his  mouth  and  nose  ;  Lent  fell  upon  Barney'ji 
breast  with  his  knees  and  beat  him  with  his  fist  till  he  was  bruised 
in  a  shameful  manner  ;  Wells  came  down  from  the  female  prison  and 
ordered  him  to  be  showered  ;  he  was  kept  in  the  bath  and  showered 
till  he  became  stupid  ;  after  he  was  taken  out  of  the  bath  Wells 
ordered  him  to  put  on  his  clothes  ;  he  did  not  obey,  but  called  out, 
as  was  his  usual  custom,  ^*stop  that  talk;"  Wells  beat  him  over  the 
head  with  his  cane,  and  then  with  an  ox-whip  until  he  wore  it  out 
he  then  took  the  handle  and  beat  him  till  he  shivered  it  to  pieces 
Barney  was  taken  to  the  hospital  where  his  wounds  were  dressed 
he  has  never  been  well  since  ;  he  is  reduced  to  a  mere  skeleton 
Lent  has  not  human  feelings. 

Septemker  27.  (No.  564,  R.  No.  2,  p.  89.)  Sentenced  for  three 
years  for  forgery;  discharged  23d  inst.;  says  that  A.  H.  Wells  was 
▼ery  passionate,  and  often  beat  the  prisoners  severely;  Robert  Lent 
is  also  very  hard  upon  the  prisoners;  he  often  beats  them;  is  harsh 
and  unfeeling  in  his  language  and  manners. 

October  1.  (No.  565,  R.  No.  2,  p.  91.)  Sentenced  for  two  years 
and  six  months,  for  forgery  3d  degree;  discharged  19th  August; 
says  that  A.  H.  Wells,  the  former  warden,  was  very  passionate,  and 
often  beat  the  prisoners  cruelly. 

October  20.  (No.  568,  R.  No.  2,  p.  94.)  Colored;  sentenced 
for  five  years,  for  grand  larceny;  discharged  17th  inst.;  says  thatEi 
L.  Foster  is  a  good  keeper,  but  Wells  was  very  severe;  has  seen 
Hobert  Lent  beat  an  insane  man  in  the  (ace  with  his  fists. 

September  21.  (No.  563,  R.  No.  2,  p.  88.)  Sentenced  for  font 
jeais  for  grand  larceny;  discharged  the  18th  iii«t.\  Via  «»j%  ^^X^  K. 
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H.  Wells  was  very  passionate,  and  sometimes  treated  the  prisoners 
very  harshly. 

December  12.  (No.  675,  R.  No.  2,  p.  99.)  Colored;  sentenced 
for  five  years  for  burglary;  he  says,  about  three  weeks  before  his 
time  was  out  he  went  into  the  kitchen  and  ask^  Mr.  Babcock  for  a 
piece  of  bread;  he  shoved  the  basket  containing  the  bread  towards 
me;  I  took  a  piece,  and  leaned  over  and  took  a  piece  of  meat  out 
of  another  basket;  he  told  me  to  put  it  down,  and  I  did  so,  when 
he  gave  me  a  push;  I  told  him  that  he  was  the  first  man  that  had 
given  me  a*  push  since  I  had  been  in  prison;  this  made  him  angry, 
'..^ftnd  he  struck  me  with  his  cane  several  times.        y 

We  would  not  have  presented  these  ex  parte  statements,  if  we  had 
been  permitted  to  examine  the  prisons  as  is  our  duty.    It  would 
have  been  much  more  agreeable  to  us  to  have  tested  their  truth,  and 
presented  only  such  facts  as  were  confirmed  by  adverse  and  indepen- 
dent testimony.    But  the  contumacy  of  the  inspectors  has  prevented 
us  from  thus  investigating  them,  and  although  these  charges  rest  on 
the  simple  authority  of  discharged  convicts,  yet  the  train  of  circum- 
stances is  so  strong  and  so  completely  corroborated  by  the  concurrent 
testimony  of  so  many,  discharged  at  different  times  and  at  long  in- 
tervals from  each  other,  that  we  feel  it  a  duty  to  present  them  to 
the  Legislature,  that  they  may  undertake,  if  they  deem  it  expedient, 
that  examination  which  we  have  been  unsuccessfully  striving  for  two 
years  to  obtain*    Most  of  these  statements  were  made  to  us  last 
year,  and  we  should  have  presented  them  in  our  fourth  report,  had 
we  not  feared  on  the  one  hand  to   excite  an  unjust  feeling  in  the 
community,  and  hoped  on  the  other  to  have  been  enabled  by  this 
time  to  have  spoken   after  full-  investigation.    This  prospect,  how- 
ever, seems  to  recede  as  we  a'pproach  it,  and  lest  further  cruelties 
and  injustice  should  be  inflicted,  we  have  felt  it  a  reluctant  duty  to 
present  the  reports  which  we  have  received,  for  the  information  and 
government  of  those  most  concerned.     Should  these  statements  be 
thought  of  sufficient  consequence  to  authorise  an  examination,  they 
will  afford  useful  hints  on  which  to  base  enquiries. 

The  Association  were  unprepared  and  surprised  to  meet  such  early 
and  determined  opposition  from  the  inspectors.  We  had  hoped  and 
expected  that  none  but  the  most  agreeable  relations  would  have  ex- 
isted between  us.  Engaged  in  similar  pursuits,  we  should  have  lent 
freely  from  our  limited  experience,  and  in  return  expected  to  borrow 
largely  from  thein;    The  pride  of  official  station^  jealousy  of  power, 
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or  the  fear  of  reproach,  has  induced  them  to  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  all 
our  claims  and  requests,  especially  in  relation  to  the  prison  at  Sing 
Sing.  It  is  due  to  the  late  warden  at  Clinton,  to  acknowledge  his 
readiness  to  permit  the  official  visits  of  our  committees,  and  to  ren- 
der them  all  necessary  facilities  for  a  prompt  and  satisfactory  exe- 
cution of  their  duties. 


FINANCES. 

The  finance  committee  reports,  as  receipts  during  the  past  year, 
the  sum  of  1 1,922.04.  Balance  on  hand  the  preening  year,  ^170.* 
14.     Making  a  total  of  $2,092.18. 

Of  wEich  were  expended — 

For  discharged  convicts,  rent  of  office,  &c., $  1,180  22 

For  printing  report  and  stationery, 100  00 

For  financial  agent, 361  00 

For  rent  of  The  Home, 337  60 

11,978  72 
Balance  on  hand, • 113  46 


12,092  18 


In  presenting  our  objects  to  the  benevolent,  we  have  to  encounter 
many  embarrassments.  The  reclamation  of  the  abandoned  has  hith- 
erto been  considered  so  hopeless  an  undertaking,  that  it  is  difficult  to 
convince  a  large  class  that  it  is  even  possible;  whilst  to  others  the 
distorted  lineaments  of  vice  are  so  revolting  that  even  a  solitary 
aberration  from  the  paths  of  virtue  throws  the  poor  culprit  without 
the  pale  of  mercy,  and  forever  bars  the  door  of  hope.  Such  cannot 
consent  to  imbue  their  hands  with  the  slime  and  fihh  of  society,  for 
so  uncertain  a  purpose.  To  all  such  we  would  say,  that  our  objects 
are  not  solely  to  reclaim  the  guilty,  but  to  protect  the  innocent  and 
see  that  justice  is  rendered  to  those  on  whom  suspicion  rests.  These 
objects  are  appropriately  referred  to. 

The  CoMMrrTBE  on  Detbntioiis,  which  is  charged  with  the  examir 
noHon  of  all  cases  of  commitment  to  our  city  prisons^  incidentally 
involving  not  only  the  manner  of  arrest^  hut  the  pfoceedings  before 
the  police  magistrate.  In  the  exercise  of  fliis  department  of  our 
doty,  we  are  frequently  called  upon  to  administer  a  rdiukft  1<^  tJEL* 
dab  which,  whUe  acting  for  the  proteoUon  of  lihft  %fiOQMiL^*^QaD&«^^^ 
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I 
nately  reacts  to  embarrass  the  operations  of  the  Association.     Our 

position  is  such  that  we  must  be  constantly  at  war  with  abuses  ;  and 
such  a  strife  cannot  be  continued  without  some  damage  to  either  side. 
Thus  it  is,  that  of  all  benevolent  enterprises,  this  is  that  which  has 
had  and  loill  have  to  encounter  the  most  unrelenting,  persevering 
opposition.  Within  the  last  year  we  have  often  come  thus  in  contact 
with  official  power ;  and  as  often  perhaps  excited  resistance  to  the 
powers  conferred  upon  us  by  our  charter.  To  such  an  extent  is  this 
opposition  carried  by  interested  parties,  that  it  is  only  through  the 
most  careful  and  guarded  discharge  of  our  duties  that  we  are  suffered 
to  exist.  So  determined  and  unrelenting  has  been  the  opposition  we 
have  encountered,  that  it  has  even  dared  to  suborn  witnesses  to  com- 
pass our  destruction.  No  longer  ago  than  the  past  winter- a  false 
affidavit  was  lodged  with  the  committee  on  prisons  of  the  House  of 
Assembly,  for  the  purpose  of  forcing  a  repeal  of  our  charter.  We 
have,  however,  gone  on  cautiously  but  fearlessly  exposing,  as  far  as 
in  us  laid,  such  abuses  as  became  apparent  to  us.  The  utter  inat- 
tention of  the  committee  of  the  House  to  these  developments,  to 
whose  kno\i  ledge  they  were  distinctly  brought,  has  always  seemed  to 
us  entirely  inexplicable.  They  were  not  even  reported  to  the  As- 
sembly. 

The  following  cases,  extracted  from  the  diary  of  our  Agent,  will, 
in  part,  explain  our  operations,  and  the  nature  of  our  duties  in  this 
department : 

JVeto-For*,  August  23d,  1849. — Found  in  the  city  prison  Mar- 
garet Burke,  committed  by  Justice  Lathrop,  on  complaint  of  her 
htubandf  Thomas  Burke,  and  Thomas  Fitzgerald,  his  landlord,  as  a 
vagrant,  viz  :  an  idle  person,  having  no  visible  means  to  maintain 
hersdfi  lives  without  employment,  and  whereof  she  was  convicted 
CD  the  oath  of  the  two  aforesaid  persons.  She  is  a  healthy  woman, 
good  looking,  neat,  &c.,  and  on  reference  to  her  family,  was  found 
to  be  a  person  of  good  character  and  perfectly  steady  habits,  but  was 
of  bad  temper.  Had  her  discharged  by  habeas,  her  father-in-law, 
brother-in-law,  and  other  friends  testifying  to  her  good  character. 

August  24th. — Fanny  Lyons  was  yesterday  committed  to  the 
Tombs,  under  the  following  circumstances  :  Officer  Josephs  called 
at  the  house  where  she  boards  and  told  her  to  fix  herself  and  go 
with  him,  as  the  Judge  wanted  to  see  her  y  said  she  could  be  back 
in  half  an  hour.  Knowing  Josephs  to  be  a  police  officer  she  went. 
On  her  arrival  at  the  Tombs  she  wits  taken  into  the  back  offi  ce 
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where  she  saw  no  one  but  a  man  sitting  at  a  table  tearing  up  some 
papers.  Josephs  left  her  and  went  into  the  court  room  ;  on  his  re- 
turn he  took  her  round  to  the  female  prison,  and  gave  her  in  charge 
of  the  officers,  and  she  was  locked  up,  he  telling  her  that  he  would 
return  in  half  an  hour  and  have  her  discharged.  She  waited  until 
near  two  o'clock,  momentarily  expecting  her  discharge.  At  this 
time  the  prison  wagon  came,  and  she  was  called  upon  to  get  ready  . 
to  go  to  the  Island.  Having  a  consciousness  of  innocence  she  was 
surprised  by  this  unexpected  call,  and  supposing  it  must  be  a  mis- 
take, insisted  that  she  was  not  committed  for  any  crime  and  could 
not  be  sent  up.  The  matron,  however,  soon  undeceived  her  by 
shewing  her  a  commitment  issued  by  a  police  justice,  in  which  it 
was  stated  that  ^e  had  confessed  herself  a  vagrant,  and  that  she  had 
the  venereal  disease,  and  that  on  examintUiony  having  been  found  to 
be  an  improper  person  to  be  sent  to  the  Alms  House,  she  was  sen- 
tenced to  the  Penitentiary  for  sixty  days.  Astonished  by  such  a 
disclosure,  she  protested  that  she  had  made  no  such  confession,  that 
she  never  spoke  or  was  spoken  to  by  any  one  but  Josephs  ;  that  she 
did  not  see  the  Judge,  nor  any  one  connected  with  the  court,  and 
that  she  was  in  no  way  diseased.  So  earnest  was  the  girl  in  her 
asseverations  that  the  matron  determined  to  keep  her  down  until  the 
case  could  be  investigated.  On  the  next  day  I  inquired  into  the 
facts,  and  as  I  could  not  obtain  any  positive  declaration  from  the 
Judge  or  the  clerk  that  the  girl  was  brought  before  them,  I  had  no 
doubt  but  her  own  story  was  true,  especially  as  I  was  told  that  the 
commitment  would  be  withdrawn  if  I  desired  it.  The  girl  says  that 
she  has  no  doubt  that  the  officer  was  hired  to  have  her  committed 
by  a  keeper  of  a  bawdy  house  in  Church  street,  whose  son  was  inti- 
mate with  her.  She  had  been  threatened  by  the  mother  of  the  son 
with  punishment,  and  was  actually  attacked  by  her  in  the  streets,  but 
she  defended  herself  and  drove  her  off.  The  girl's  story  is  in  part 
confirmed  by  the  fact  that  officer  Josephs  told  the  clerk  that  she  had 
led  the  son  of  a  lady  astray.  This  case  proves,  at  least,  that  some 
are  sent  up  to  the  Island  without  having  the  forms  of  law  complied 
with,  and  great  injustice  is  in  many  instances  the  consequence.  The 
commitment  was  withdrawn. 

These  cases  present  four  important  defects  either  in  the  law  or  its 
administration.  The  first  is  the  manifest  abuse  of  power  by  the 
police  magistrates  in  neglecting  promptly  to  dispose  of  persons  com- 
mitted for  examination.  The  law  of  the  land,  the  rights  of  the 
accused,  and  the  demands  of  humanity,  seem  alike  to  require  for  all 
such,  not  only  the  utmost  caution  as  to  commitment,  but  a  s^eed") 
deliiraranoe.    Tet  here  are  instances  of  %  teekiess  eiA  ^«iAna  ^>»» 
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of  power  as  well  as  the  utmost  disregard  of  individual  ripchts,  and 
desecration  of  the  social  compact,  which  can  well  be  imagined.  If 
our  government  was  monarchial  instead  of  republican;  if  the  su- 
preme power  was  vested  in  the  hands  of  one  instead  of  the  many,  it 
would  be  a  just  cause  for  revolution.  We  may  be  accused  of  using 
strong  language;  but  it  is  not  stronger  than  is  necessary  to  awaken 
attention  to  the  evil;  not  stronger,  we  are  sure,  than  is  adequate  to 
portray  the  enormity  of  the  offence.  In  our  fourth  report  we  directed 
attention  to  this  subject,,  but  had  not  then  as  now,  the  necessary 
data  to  point  out  the  extent  of  the  abuse.  From  the  statistics  of 
oar  city  prison  we  learn  that  there  have  been  incarcerated  during 
the  past  year  on  temporary  commitments  for  examination,  the  aston- 
ishing number  of  five  thousand  six  hundred  and  fifty-two.  That  the 
periods  of  commitments  vary  in  duration  from  one  day  to  over  two 
months,  and  that  the  total  periods  of  commitments  for  all  is  twenty- 
four  thousand  six  hundred  and  forty-two  days  or  sixty-seven  and  a 
half  years. 

The  number  of  discharges  is  four  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
ninety-one;  and  the  number  of  final  commitments  is  eight  hundred 
and  sixty-one. 

What  an  amount  of  precious  time  is  thus  wasted  in  jail,  not  on 
account  of  any  crime,''but  simply  from  indolence,  caprice  or  incom- 
petent management.  Let  us  only  suppose  each  man's  detention  to 
be  worth  on  an  average  one  dollar  a  day,  and  we  have  the  round 
sum  of  twenty-four  thousand  six  hundred  and  forty-two  dollars,  lost 
to  society  or  to  the  families  of  the  suspected.  But  the  loss  of  time 
is  not  the  worst  loss;  all  persons  so  incarcerated  are  by  the  magis- 
trates refused  bail,  and  an  offence  which  is  bailable  under  a  full 
commitment)  is  not  so  considered  in  the  practice  of  our  police  court 
oil  a  temporary  warrant.  Bad  as  this  is,  it  would  be  even  tolerable 
if  the  magistrate  would  in  every  instance  require  an  oath,  stating, 
if  not  that  a  crime  had  been  actually  committed,  at  least  that  there 
was  reason  to  hdieve  that  such  had  been  the  case,  and  that  the 
accused  was  the  transgressor.  Such,  however,  is  the  laxity  with 
which  business  is  done  at  our  police  courts,  and  such  the  reckless- 
ness of  the  magistrates,  that  numbers  almost  daily  are  committed 
without  either  oath  or  affirmation.  The  law  upon  this  subject  seems 
to  be  very  explicit  and  leaves  no  room  for  doubt  or  subterfuge;  it  is 
in  these  words: 

"  ^  2.  Whenever  complaint  shall  be  made  before  any  such  magis- 
trate that  a  criminal  oience  has  been  oonunitted,  it  shall  be  the 
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doty  of  such  magistrate  to  examine  on  oath  the  complainant  and  any 
witness  who  may  he  produced  by  him. 

^  §  3.  If  it  shall  appear  from  such  examination  that  any  criminal 
offence  has  been  committed,  the  magistrate  shall  issue  a  proper  warrant 
under  his  hand,  with  or  without  seal,  reciting  the  accusation  and  com- 
manding the  officer  to  whom  it  shall  be  directed,  forthwith  to  take 
the  person  accused  of  having  committed  such  offence  anJ  to  bring 
him  before  such  magistrate  to  be  dealt  with  according  to  law." 

^  §  14.  The  magistrate  before  whom  any  such  person  shall  be 
brought,  shall  proceed  as  soon  as  may  be  to  examine  the  complain- 
ant and.  the  witnesses  produced  in  support  of  the  prosecution  on  oath 
in  the  presence  of  the  prisoner  in  regard  to  any  other  matters  con- 
nected with  such  charge  which  such  magistrate  shall  deem  pertinent" 

And  section  21  provides  for  the  discharge  of  the  prisoner  should 
no  cause  of  detention  appear. 

These  are  the  provisions  of  the  law,  which  seems  to  be  sufficient- 
ly explicit  and  to  afford  the  necessary  protection;  nevertheless,  in- 
stances are  every  day  occurring  of  its  utter  neglect   and  gross  viola- 
tion.    What  safety  is  there  for  a  community  where  justice  is  thus 
trampled  upon  by  her  ministers?     What  protection  has  any  citizen 
that  his  dearest  rights,  his  free-born  inheritance,  the  inviolability  of 
his  person,  will  be  for  a  moment  secure  ?    At  any  time  the  sanctity 
of  the  domestic  hearth  is  liable  thus  to  be  disturbed,  and  a  man  tora^ 
from  his  family  and  his  home  by  an  officer  of  the  law.    Such  an  op- 
portunity for  the  strong  to  tyranize  over  the  weak,  is  an  anomaly  in 
a  free  government,  and  should  never  be  allowed.     So  far,  however, 
is  this  from  the  fact,  that  neither  common  law  or  the  practice  oi  our 
courts,  have  ever  strictly  defined  the  limits  of  this  power  claimed  by 
the  committing  magistrate;  and  although  a  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  has  decided  that  in  ordinary  cases  a  person  should  not  be  de- 
tained beyond  three  days,  and  the  practice  of  England  has  limited 
its  duration,  even  in  extreme  cases,  to  fourteen  days ;  yet  we  have 
seen  that  at  one  time  there  were  fifty  cases  of  from  one  to  over  two 
months  duration,  in  our  city  prison  alone.    Two  of  these  cases  were 
iQOst  extraordinary;  they  were  the  commitment  of  two  Swedes  with- 
out oath  or  affirmation,  on  a  mere  suspicion  of  grand  larceny  on  the 
23d  of  August,  and  the  holding  of  them  in  bondage  until  the  7th  of 
December,  a  period  of  three  and  a  half  months;  and  not  allowing 
either  to  get  bail  or  to  be  in  progress  for  deliverance.    At  the  «dA 
of  diat  time,  wbci^  if  tbey  were  guilty,  \ht>f  ouf|l\\  V>  \a^^\x«i^^^ 
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ready  in  Sing  Sing  for  a  month  or  more  working  out  the  penalty  of 
their  transgression,  they  had  scarcely  entered  on  the  initiatory  steps 
to  a  trial;  although,  whether  guilty  or  innocent,  they  had  already 
been  suffering  imprisonment.  It  must  be  remembered  that  these  men 
were  strangers,  speaking  a  strange  tongue,  without  friends  and  with- 
out money.  Such  are  the  men  most  likely  to  become  the  victims  of 
the  exercise  of  this  power,  persons  who,  when  trodden  on  have  no 
power  of  turning  to  defend  themselves. 

Besides  the  loss  of  time  and  the  wrong  done  to  the  person,  there  is 
the  moral  wrong  which  no  mathematician  may  calculate,  acting  and  re- 
acting during  perhaps  vast  cycles  of  years.  It  is  hardly  to  be  conceived 
that  such  a  number  of  innocent  persons  can  be  incarcerated  with  the 
most  abandoned,  for  periods  varying  from  one  day  to  three  or  four 
months,  without  being  to  some  extent  corrupted.  The  very  atmos- 
phere of  a  prison  is  moral  poison,  and  no  person  can  live  in  it  under 
commitmenf  without  more  or  less  of  contamination.  Thus  it  is  that 
we  so  often  see  men  who  were  committed  for  disorderly  conduct, 
misdemeanor  or  for  exacoination,  after  having  staid  in  prison  a  few 
days  and  been  discharged,  shortly  after  returned  for  a  larceny  or 
burglary. 

This  power  of  temporary  commitment  is  still  further  abused  by  the 
commitment  of  drunkards  for  examination.  The  appearance  of  the 
individual  ought,  we  should  suppose,  to  afford  conclusive  evidence  of 
his  inebriation  ;  and  if  so,  what  right  have  the  magistrates  in  such 
cases  to  commit  him  temporarily  1  The  law  is  imperative  in  in- 
flicting either  a  fine  of  three  dollars  or  imprisonment  for  five  days,  so 
that  every  temporary  commitment  in  cases  of  this  nature  seems  to  be 
only  a  violation  of  the  statute,  and  in  many  instances  prolongs  the 
imprisonment  beyond  the  period  prescribed  by  law.  It  is  certainly 
a  dangerous  exercise  of  power,  and  in  the  hands  of  corrupt  men  may 
be  used  for  corrupt  purposes.  Another  power  often  exercised  by  the 
magistrate  is  undoubtedly  in  direct  violation  of  his  duties  and  equally 
open  to  the  charge  of  corruption.  We  allude  to  the  practice  of  dis- 
charging drunkards  after  even  a  full  committal.  It  is  done  most 
frequently,  without  doubt,  from  motives  of  charity  and  friendship  ; 
but  its  use  is  so  liable  to  abuse,  that  it  should  be  strictly  prohibited. 
Temporary  commitments  without  affidavit  are  undoubtedlly  illegal, 
and  although  sometimes  they  may  apparently  be  necessary  to  secure 
the  ends  of  justice,  the  magistrate  so  committing  is  nevertheless  in 
all  cases  liable  for  false  imprisonment  where  the  restraint  is  continued 
for  more  than  one  day.    Owing,  however,  to  the  ignorance  on  this 
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point,  of  those  most  liable  to  suffer  in  this  way,  the  safe-guards  thus 
thrown  around  them  is  inoperative,  and  prosecution  for  this  cause  un- 
heard of  and  unknown.  [A  remedy  might  be  found  in  having  the 
law  on  this  point  conspicuously  printed  and  constantly  displayed  in 
each  cell.     The  map;istrates  would  then  be  prompt  enough.] 

Another  defect,  less  common  although  less  flagrant,  is  apparent 
in  the  commitment  of  vagrants.  The  second  case  which  we  have 
already  cited  is  one  of  a  very  peculiar  character  and  of  great  enor- 
mity. An  unoffending  girl,  at  the  instigation  of  a  brothel  keeper, 
is  taken  by  a  police  officer  from  her  own  domicile  and  brought  by 
him  to  the  police  court,  and  is  there  ushered  into  an  adjoining  room; 
the  officer  then  goes  unsolicited  and  without  the  knowledge  and 
•  consent  of  the  party  interested,  and  asks  that  she  should  be  commit- 
ted for  three  months  as  a  vagrant,  and  states  that  she  had  contracted 
a  contagious  disease,  and  the  magistrate,  without  having,  as  in  dnty 
bound,  the  girl  before  him  and  hearing  the  confession  from  her  own 
lips,  consigns  her  to  a  prison  by  a  commitment  which  states  that  she 
personally  appeared  before  him  and  confessed  to  vagrancy  and  that 
upon  examination  he  had  discovered  that  she  was  an  improper  per- 
aoo  to  be  sent  to  the  alms-house.  Can  there  be  a  plainer  and  more 
palpable  case  of  grossi  violation  of  propriety  and  justice  on  the  part 
of  the  police  officer,  or  a  more  direct  and  evident  judicial  perjury  on 
the  part  of  the  magistrate  ?  The  next  two  cases  are  the  commit- 
ments of  wives  ,by  their  husbands.  In  each  of  these  cases  it  was 
proved  that  the  husband  had  undoubtedly  committed  perjury  for  the 
purpose  of  ridding  himself  of  an  honest,  virtuous,  unoffending  wife 
80  as  to  enable  him  to  pursue  his  debaucheries  unmolested.  In  each 
case  the  most  reliable  testimony  was  procured  to  the  character  of  the 
wife,  and  we  infer  the  motives  not  only  from  the  action  of  the  men, 
but  from  reiterated  assurances  of  the  women  that  such  indeed  they 
were.  As  it  not  unfrequently  happens  in  cases  of  wanton  outrage, 
it  was  almost  impossible  to  have  these  women  released  ;  while  in 
cases  of  undoubted  guilt,  the  parties  are  almost  uniformly  so  loosely 
committed  that  any  judge  would  instantly  discharge  them  on  a  habeas. 
In  fact  this  manner  of  discharge  has  become  so  common  that  there 
are  lawyers  who  live  by  it,  and  live  well  too.  The  frequency  and 
the  manner  of  its  performance  may  lead  to  the  suspicion  that  the 
lawyer  and  the  magistrate  are  alike  interested  in  the  business;  and 
that  the  magistrate  commits  thus  loosely  for  the  very  purpose  of 
enabling  the  lawyer  to  obtain  his  fee  through  a  delivery  by  habeas. 
Without  imputing  improper  motives  to  the  magistr^Ll^^,  ^^  mv)  \^ 
permitted  to  state  that  the  practical  result  of  t1iepTeaeii\.N«L^x%ii\.\«:^*^ 
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to  provide  a  hospital  for  diseased  prcistitutes,  a  home  for  dniDkardSy  an 
asylum  for  troublesome  wives,  and  a  comfortable  support  for  those 
professional  gentlemen  who  are  content  to  wring  their  subsistence 
from  the  misfortune  and  distress  of  the  prisoner.  We  concede  that 
this  matter  of  vagrancy  is  surrounded  with  many  difficulties  ;  but 
that  these  .can  be  mastered,  we  entertain  no  doubt.  To  accomplish 
ao  desirable  an  object,  early  legislative  action  is  needed.  The  law 
defining  vagrancy  should  be  carefully  revised  and  remodeled  so  as 
succinctly  and  distinctly  to  declare  what  shall  constitute  a  vagrant. 
This,  if  divided  into  several  counts,  might  be  made  to  embrace  every 
possible  grade  of  vagrancy;  and  thus  prevent  a  discharge  on  account 
of  surplusage  or  deficiency  in  the  commitment,  or  the  blending  of 
vagrancy  and  disorderly  conduct,  which  also  vitiates  the  commit- 
ment Having  effected  this  important  object  some  cheap  and  certain 
means  should  be  provided  by  which  those  who  have  been  unjustly 
committed  in  the  hurry  and  confusion  of  the  police  office  may  be 
liberated.  For  such  a  purpose  the  ten  governors  in  the  city  of  New- 
York,  and  the  commissioners  of  the  alms-house  in  other  cities  or 
towns,  should  be  clothed  with  power  to  examine,  on  the  oath  of  any 
respectable  witness,  forthwith,  into  the  cause  of  detention  of  any 
one  so  committed  ;  and,  if  upon  strict  examination,  it  should  appear 
,to  them  that  the  party  had  been  unjustly  or  erroneously  committed, 
they  shall  present  the  case  to  the  recorder  or  first  judge  of  the 
county  or  to  any  two  justices  of  the  peace,  who  shall  have  power, 
in  their  discretion,  to  discharge  such  person  from  confinement. 
Thus  guarded,  the  power  might  be  safely  entrusted  to  the  functiona- 
ries prescribed  ;  and  as  summary  commitments  are  at  best  a  violation 
of  the  great  constitutional  principle  that  guarantees  to  every  one  a 
trial  by  jury,  it  seems  to  be  eminently  just  and  proper.  These  or 
similar  provisions,  would,  we  think,  relieve  this  subject  of  most  of 
the  embarrassments  which  encumber  it  in  a  judicial  point  of  view. 

Our  statute  laws  include  under  the  general  term  "  vagrants,"  com- 
mon prostitutes.  Again,  the  law  recognizes  "vagrancy"  as  a  crime, 
and  deals  with  it  accordingly*  Following  this  authoritative  defini- 
tion, we  have  deemed  it  a  duty  to  notice  the  general  subject  of  licen- 
tiousness, in  so  far  as  it  may  be  affected  by  the  character  of  our 
criminal  institutions,  and  the  laws  which  bear  upon  its  victims. 
Our  own  treasury  is  daily  called  upon  by  these  degraded  beings;  nor 
would  it  consist  either  with  our  own  feelings  or  our  estimate  of  the 
obligations  resting  upon  the  Association,  to  turn  them  away  as  be- 
yond the  pale  of  hope.     Indeed   we  have  had  too  many  evidences 
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that,  like  all  other  sinners,  they  may  be  reclairoed,  thus  to  close  the 
heart  or  the  hand  to  them. 

In  pursuance  then,  of  these  general  views,  the  committee  esteem  it 
within  the  line  of  their  duty,  if  not  themselves  to  appear  before  the 
public  with  schemes  for  dealing  with  this  class  in  their  ordinary  life, 
at  least  to  urge  upon  the  proper  authorities  an  examination  of  the 
system  of  dealing  with  them  when  in  the  power  of  the  law  ;  its  in-  , 
fluence  upon  the  existence  and  extent  of  the  evil  ;  a  comparison  of 
our  systems  with  those  of  other  states  and  countries  ;  and  the  modi- 
fication of  our  present  plans  to  meet  the  conclusions  of  such  an  inves- 
tigation. It  may  be,  and  we  fear  it  will  be,  that  these  suggestions 
will  pdss  unheeded,  as  have  many  others  which  we  have  more  care- 
fully elaborated,  and  more  energetically  pressed  upon  their  attention. 
In  that  case,  it  will  remain  for  us  to  do  their  work  ;  and  if  it  be  so, 
we  shall  endeavor  to  show  that  we  are  not  unfaithful  in  the  attempt, 
though  we  may  prove  inadequate  to  its  right  performance.  Certain 
it  is,  if  we  would  save  the  character  of  our  sons,  the  good  name  of 
our  daughters,  the  purity  and  peace  of  our  domestic  hearth,  and  the 
fair  fame  of  our  city,  we,  or  others,  must  have  the  moral  courage, 
the  zeal  and  the  intelligence,  to  scrutinize  and  expose  this  whole 
subject,  and  to  lead  the  way  to  radical  reform.  It  b  not  necessary, 
nay,  it  were  a  burning  shame  that  as  a  city,  we  should  longer  pro- 
tect and  legalize  it.  We  may  as  effectually  show  our  abhorrence, 
and  put  the  seal  of  reprobation  on  it.  This  we  are  bound  to  do,  if ' 
we  are  true  to  ourselves  or  true  to  the  age. 


THE  CITY  PRISONS. 

We  have  so  often  presented  what  we  conceive  to  be  radical  de- 
fects in  these  buildings,  that  we  should  not  particularly  refer  to 
them  on  this  occasion,  had  not  the  department  in  which  they  are  in- 
cluded undergone  a  re-organization  since  our  last  report. 

The  change  which  has  been  made  in  the  general  control  and  di- 
rection of  the  prisons  of  the  city  and  county  is  so  recent,  that  a 
clear  judgment  cannot  well  be  formed  as  to  the  merits  or  demerits 
of  the  system.  Reforms  were  evidently  and  most  lamentably  needed 
under  former  administration,  for  which  thb  committee  long  struggled 
in  vain.  So  glaring  and  manifold  at  length  became  the  abuses,  that 
the  Legislature,  against  the  urgent  protests  of  the  city  authorities^ 
and  on-  the  recommendation  of  a  portion  of  o\it  c\X\zeiA  v«\lo  ^^:X^^ 
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mainly  under  the  advice  of  our  executive  committee,  enacted  the  law 
commonly  known  as  the  Ten  Governor  Bill. 

The  gentlemen  appointed  under  this  law,  have  already  placed 
their  first  report  before  the  Legislature.  The  most  manifest  of  the 
reforms  eflfected  by  them,  and  one  to  which  the  press  of  our  city  has 
given  great,  and,  as  we  conceive,  undue  prominence,  is  the  saving  of 
about-eighty  thousand  dollars,  during  the  eight  months  of  the  year  I8i9f 
over  the  expenditures  for  the  corresponding  months  of  1848.  Not 
that  we  do  not  reprobate  a  lavish  expenditure  of  the  public  funds; 
but  that  we  do  hold  the  cause  of  public  morals  of  so  much  higher 
magnitude,  as  not  to  be  weighed  or  measured  by  dollars.  Referring, 
then,  to  the  great  principles  heretofore  presented,  and  as  we  thiidc 
established,  in  our  former  reports,  we  respectfully  ask  what  reform 
has  been  effected  in  the  following  important  particulars  : 

1.  In  the  appointment  of  under  officers  in  our  pi^isons.  Casual 
observers,  or  those  but  slightly  acquainted  with  the  intricate  and 
ramified  questions  connected  with  prison  discipline,  would  perhaps 
give  but  little  heed  to  this  point.  But  those  who  know  how  impor- 
tant it  is,  that  there  should  be  oneness,  coherence,  uniformity  and 
consistency  in  the  management  of  the  affairs  of  a  prison,  do  insist 
that  it  should  have  but  one  head,  and  that  he  should  be  held  to  a 
rigorous  accountability.  Now,  if  he  has  not  the  appointment  of  his 
subordinates,  he  can  have  no  security  for  the  execution  of  his  plans 
and  orders,  however  wise  or  necessary  they  may  be.  The  evils  of 
just  such  a  state  of  things  have  too  long  been  felt  in  these  institu- 
tions. The  under  keepers  holding  their  appointments  from  a  supe- 
rior and  independent  source,  have  been,  too  frequently,  little  regard- 
ful of  the  warden's  orders  or  wishes;  confusion  and  insubordination 
amongst  convicts  were  the  natural  results. 

In  the  ten  governor  bill  this  evil  was  designed  to  be  remedied. 
Nor  can  we  say  that  the  letter  of  the  law  has  not  been  complied 
with.  But  the  spirit  of  it  does  not  consist,  with  the  exertion  of  an 
influence,  even  if  that  be  but  a  simple  recommendation,  over  the  war- 
den by  the  governors,  in  his  selection  of  his  subordinates.  This 
we  have  reason  to  fear  has  been  done,  though  we  are  willing  to  ad- 
mit that  it  may  have  been  done  thoughtlessly.  These  gentlemen,  as 
they  grow  more  experienced  in  their  duties,  will  doubtless  hereafter 
tell  the  wardens  that  they  will  be  held  accountable  for  the  men  they 
employ,  as  well  as  the  measures  they  pursue. 
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2.  The  modification  of  the  city  prison  we  have  heretofore  pointed 
out,  both  in  our  general  reports  and  in  those  of  the  committee  on 
detentions  so  fully,  the  imperative  call  for  a  radical  and  thorough 
reformation  here,  if  necessary  even  to  the  demolition  of  the  present 
buildings  and  the  erection  of  others  which  the  universal  experience 
of  the  civilized  wdrld  has  adjudged  as  alone  suitable  for  the  wants  of  i 
house  of  detention,  that  we  have  little  disposition  to  find  fault  with 
the  board  of  governors,  so  long  as  they  are  compelled  to  use  the 
conveniencies  which  the  city  now  affords  them.  Still,  in  waiting 
for  the  dawn  of  a  better  day,  something  should  be  done  to  remove 
the  present  darkness.  £ven  the  present  buildings  could  be  made 
much  more  available  for  the  ends  of  humanity  and  of  justice.  Thus 
far  we  cannot  see  that  any  change  of  importance  has  been  made 
since  their  appointment.  But  we  shall  look  with  confidence  for 
more  attention  to  this  department  of  their  duties,  during  the  present 
year. 

We  wish  that  we  could  impress  the  fact  upon  the  mind  of  everj 
thinking  man  in  the  community,  that  our  city  prison  is  now  literally 
and  without  ei:aggeration  a  moral  pest  house.  We  do  not  blame  iht 
faithful  and  energetic  warden,  nor  his  active  and  attentive  assistants, 
for  this.    It  is  out  of  their  power  to  help  it 

The  following  statistics  for  this  prison  for  the  past  year,  include 
not  only  the  halls  of  justice  proper,  but  the  two  district  prisons  lo- 
cated the  one  near  Jefferson  market  and  the  other  near  Essex  mar- 
ket. On  the  Jefferson  market  or  second  district  prison  there  were 
1,929  commitments,  and  in  Essex  market  or  the  third  district  prison 
there  were  1,982  commitments.    Total  for  the  two  prisons  3,911. 

OITT  PRISON— FIRST  DISTRICT. 

White    White    Blaek  Blaek 
males,  females,  males,  females  Total 

Remaininir  In  prison  Janaarj  1»  1849 147  61  U  6  SN 

Committed  from  Jan.  1.  to  Dee.  31, 1849,  in- 
eluiTe, 8830       4346        650       305      14181 

mi     4407     "661    "sio     14m 

Darinir  th«t  P«riod  Diseharged, im      ^  ^4^  l87  Wm 

EzecQted, 10  0  0  I 

De-easeJ, 16            8  1  0  It 

Sseapeil, 8           0  0  0  S 

eeal  to  Blaekwell's  Island, 15<f0       1406  143  116  8814 

State  Prison, 112           9  15  1 


4359        644       801      14171 
Bemainlnf  in  prison  Dee.  81, 1S49, ....       Ill  48  17         6 
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^^  11.^.  llaltt*  Females.    Total 

Hie  total  number  of  pnsoners  committed  for  ez- 

tmination  was • 2,300  731  3,031 

Of  whom  were  subsequently  committed 656  206  861 

1,644  526  2,170 

Died, 4  0  4 

Discharged  within  five  days, 1,388  419  1,307 

«           tendays, 149  66  216 

^          twenty  days, 72  28  100 

^          thirty  days,. 13  9  22 

^<           forty  days, 2  0  2 

^          fifty  days, • 2  0  2 

^          nzty  days, 2  0  2 

^           seventy  days, •••• 1  0  1 

Bemaining  in  prison  December  31, 1849, •       11  4  15 

1,644  626  2,170 

Of  the  whole  number,  were  temporarily  commit- 
ted and  dischai^ed  on  examination, 1,644  626  2,170 

Committed  for  intoxication, 3,038  1,977  6,016 

Petit  larceny, 1,390  387  1,777 

Tagrancy, 782  1,278  2,060 

Assault  and  battery, 1,157  156  1,313 

IKsorderly  conduct, 420  87  607 

Grand  larceny,. 246  49  295 

AlmsHouse, 142  56  198 

Insanity, 124  92  216 

Burglary, 109  2  111 

Attempt  to  kill, 26  ]  27 

Misdemeanor, •••••        25  6*  31 

Robbery, 37  1  38 

Abandonment, 31  0  31 

Obtaining  property  on  false  pretences,. 18  2  20 

Yiolation  of  corporation  ordinances, 13  6  19 

Forgery, 23  2  25 

Attempt  to  commit  larceny, •••••         7  1  8 

Assault, 5  0  6 

Bastardy, 21  0  21 

Keeping  a  disorderly  house, 11  4  15 
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Perjury, 12 

ReceiTing  stolen  goods, • .  •  •  • 12 

Riot, 14 

Deflation, • .  •.  • •  •  • .  •  13 


6 

9 

8 

3 

6 

8 

7 

7 

2 

1 

8 

6 

Attempt  tocommit  burglary, • •  •  •  3 

6 

3 

1 

1 

4 


Murder, , 

Embezzlement, < 

Witness, « 

Conspiracy, •••.•••< 

B«P«> 

Illegal  Totmg,. •  •  • 

Bigamy, 

Arson,  .•••••••••••••••• 

Attempt  to  rob,  •  •  •  • 

Suborning  perjury,.  ••••••• 

Indecent  exposure  of  person. 

Offences  against  nature, 


do  rape,  •••••••• •  •  •  • . 

do  grand  larceny, 

Attempt  to  break  prison, •  • •  •  • . 

Fraud, ,  • 

Manslaughter, 

Carrying  slung  shot, • ,  •        6 

Assault  and  rescuing  prisoners, 4 

Malicious  mischief, 2 

Mayhem, 2 

Aiding  escape  of  prisoners, 2 

Selling  obscene  books  and  prints, 2 

Cnmmisffionere  of  emigration, 

Selling  lottery  polides, 

Abduction, 

Soliciting  emigrant  passengers  without  license,. 

Cruelty  to  animals, 

Selling  spirituous  liquors  without  license, 

Clipping  coin, 

Personating  an  oiScer, 

Seduction, 

United  States  prisoners 52 


IfalM.  Knutas. 
0 
4 
0 
0 
1 
0 
3 
0 
0 
0 
1 
0 
0 
0 
8 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
1 
0 
0 
0 

.1 
0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 


Tvtal. 
18 
16 

14 
13 
7 
9 
11 
3 
6 
8 
8 
7 
S 
1 
6 
6 
3 
ft 
3 
1 
1 
-  4 
6 

4 
3 
2 
2 
2 
2 


66 


Total , 9^  4^«b\  W;^^^ 
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Tlie  following  table  ezbibita  the  natiyity,  somal  relations,  habits  of 
life  and  education  of  the  prisoners  as  obtained  from  each  at  the  time 
of  commitment : 

MalM.  Femal*!.      ToUl. 

Foreigners, 6,939  3,431     10,370 

Natives, 2,641  1,220      3,761 

Married, 4,151  1,434      5,585 

Sbgle 5,056  2,663      7,719 

Widowed, 252  541         793 

Havechildren, 3,661  1,182      4,843 

•Unknown, 21  13          34 

Temperate, 948  202      1,150 

Intemperatei 8,532  4,449    12,981 


e 


Cannotread, 4,128  3,140  7,268 

Can  read, 5,331  1,498  6,829 

Well  educated, 845  701  1,546 

Clasncally  educated 23  0  S3 

•Unknown 21  >     13  34 


!r  committed  under  10  years  of  age, .         19 

9 

28 

do        between 

10  and  15    do     . .      199 

26 

226 

do           do 

15        20    do     ..       813 

460 

1,273 

do           do 

20        30    do     ..     4,084 

1,731 

5,815 

do           do 

30        40    do     ..    2,219 

1,318 

3,537 

do'          do 

40  ,     50    do     ..     1,714 

969 

2,683 

do           do 

50        60    do     ..       368 

116 

484 

do            do 

60        70    do     ..         44 

22 

66 

do     do    70    80  do  ..    20     0    20 


9,480  4,651  14,131 


Trades  or  Occupations. 

Accountant, 21 

Agent, • 6 
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) 1 

Architect, ,, ••••••.••• S 

Artist, ••..•... .•...•...•  7 

AactioneeTi , 6 

Baker, 95 

Buket  maker, 8 

Bandbox  maker, •.. 6 

Barber, 36 

Bar  tender, ,  26 

Bell  baiter, , , ,  8 

Bellows  maker, 1 

Bill  poster, , 1 

Block  maker, 6 

Boatman, 109 

Boat  builder, 2 

Boarding  hoase keeper, ••••• «••'  9 

Book  binder, 20 

Book  seller, 14 

Book  keeper, •  10 

Brick  maker, •••••  6 

Boot  and  Shoe  maker, 281 

Bootblack, , 6 

Boot  tree  maker, •• « 1 

Brass  founder, •••••••••• • .  •  • •  13 

Butler, 1 

Butcher, •...•.••••...  103 

Blacksmith, 107 

Broker, 13 

Brick  layer, •  •  • .  •  16 

Boiler  maker^ w .•  9 

Brush  maker, , , , ,  8 

Builder, •..••  *      6 

Button  maker, 1 

Boxmaker, • 1 

Brazier,  •  •  •  • •.•....•• ,  8 

Broom  maker, ••••••  1 

Bottler, 8 

Blacking  maker, ••••• •••••••••••••••  1 

Brewers, ,  % 

Buck  maker, ••#••••••««•%«»»%«»«%  \ 
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Carpenter, S^i* 

Carrer, .- 10 

Cabinet  maker, 44 

Calker, 1 

Carman, 61 

Clerk,  2S7 

Chemist, 1 

ClotWcr,   •  •  •  •  6 

Chair  maker, 14  . 

Copperplate  printer, S 

Coachman,    19  ' 

Coach  maker, S 

Chimney  sweep, 8 

Cotton  presarr, - 1 

Cotton  ipinser, 4 

Cotton  worker, 1 

Cloth  maker, S 

Contractor,  • 3 

Cooper, 68 

'Copyist, 6 

Copperamith, 7 

Collier, S 

Confectioner, 19 

Carrier, IS 

Cutlerj 8 

Cook 17 

Coal  heaTer, 9 

Ctrpot  dealer, 8 

Comb  maker, 1 

"Caniage  maker, -..  6 

Collector,    1 

Canahnan, • • 3 

Cabin  boy 1 

Coach  trimmer, 1 

Conveyancer, 1 

Charcoal  dealer, 1 

Caterer, 1 

Coal  dealers, 1 

Chiropodist, 1 

tStp  jaaker,.  ...• S 
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Clock  maker, • , 

Draper,.  ••^.  ^ , 

Drover,  ..................... ,^.,,,. ••...• 

Dyer,   ^^^^ 

Distiller, • 

Dock  builder, 

Dmggiat, , 

Dauguerrean ,,,. ^ 

Draughtsman,. , • . .  • . 

Dentists, , ••..••.... ••••. 

Engineer, g^ 

Ungrayer,... .•... •..••..••       1 

Expressman, •••••......•••..•..••.,...... 

Editor ^ !!!!!!!! 

Equestrian, ^,, 

Errand  boy^, , , 

Farmer, •••••••. 

Fisherman,. •...•••.........•...,. •  • . . 

Founder, ^  ^  ^  ^ 

Fruiter,.  ••••.•••.•...•••.......•............,,,,,,,. 

Furrier,  ••••...•...•.... ••••••..•••.•... 

Fly  boy, ....\\\\ 

Fencing  master, r. •••.... 

Fireman, , 

Furrier, •..••.•.....••..•.... 

Folder, [[[[ 

Footman , *.... .•.•.....•.... 

Florist, ^ [\\[ 

Fowlpickeri.  ..»•• ,, 

Flute  maker,. .•• .•..»•.•••...•....... ,,.. 

Churdner, , •..••,.• M 

OUderi!,.i 

Glasscutter, .....^..     . 

Qold  beater, ...•..••.♦.•...• 

Goldsmith,  ......*... • . .  •  • •  •  • . . 

Grate  setter,. ..••..••..••...•..., 

Grocer, , . , . , Am 

Gunsmith, ^.t ..•.•.#.••••••...•.... ,..;.,      14 

Ou  maker, , ^ •••%%%%%%%      A 
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Oh  fitter, * 

Ohxier, 1 

Owgw, 1 

Olove  maker, 1 

Htck  drirer, 6 

Httter,   S8 

Bimen  maker, 9 

Hoatler, 1 

Borw  dealer, • 1 

Hemp  drener, 1 

Jnm  worker, '   7 

Inn  keeper, 6 

lee  Tender, 3 

Iforj  poliaber, 1 

Jeweller, 14 

Joiner, 4 

Jmk  dealer, 11 

JapaoDer, 3 

Uborer, 3271 

lapidary, 3 

Lawyer, 6 

Leather  dreaaer, S 

Lirgatat, S 

Lockimitb, , 17 

Liquorde>1er, 16 

Lomber dealer,,..   * ,. 6 

Letter  carrier, 1 

Lcklber  manufaelarerf S 

Utber, i 

Lath  maker, S 

Lime  burner, 1 

lamp  maker, S 

Lace  worker, 1 

Lecturer, 1 

Leather  dealer, S 

Lumberman, 1 

liverj  stable  keeper, S 

Machiiiiat,  , 60 

MamftctorcT) .••.. 9 
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HaiUe  cutter, '    IB 

Ifison,    ]00 

Mercbant, 97 

UTillcmaD, 0 

Miller, 

Morocco  maker, 

do     drener, 

do     dealer, 

Moalder, gf 

HoDtebanlc, 

Hnsicifto,  23 

Miner, j 

Match  Kller, 

Match  maker, 

Malhetnalician, ; 

Millwright, 

Hamger, ,. ,, 

Measurer, , , , . , , 

News  vender, , , 24 

Net  maker, 

Nwl  maker, 

N^t  KaTenger, 

NurM, 

Oyttennan,  \^ 

Opticiaa, 2 

Oil  maker, , 

<X)  dealer, 

Oecnliat, 

Piinter, ^      73 

Pavior, 

Pedler, !..."!'. 

Pbynciao, ]4 

Plaaterer, IB 

Plumber, 

Poliaber, '.,..,.."'.,..* 

Porter, 7.., 

Porter  hoQM  keeper, 

Printer, 

Piiat  Mllcr, ,.,/....        \ 


Piqiililt, 1 

Fkcker, A 

Policy  dealer, 1 

Fen  maker, 1 

Pencil  maker, • '4 

Publiaher, 1 

ProfeaMT, 1 

Paper  maker, 3 

Paper  dealer, 1 

paper  stainer, 1 

PiBDO  forte  maker, S 

Police  officer, 1 

Pennoner, 1 

Poultry  dealer, 1 

Plane  maker, S 

Pilot, » 

Plaater-paria  maker, 1 

Pawn-broker, < 3 

Quarrier 10 

Refectorer, 3 

Reporter, 1 

Rigger, 14 

Bopemaker, 18 

Ronner, • 

Rule  maker, 1 

Ragpicker, S 

Root  beer  maker, S 

Suldler,. » 

Suknaker, 8 

Sawyer, 18 


8^r  malia, 9 

Scalptor, 1 

^cisBors  grinder, 1 

SitTersmitb, 9 

Shipwright, 18 

Ship  chandter, S 

Shipper, 1 

Sawfiler, 3 
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SIdnner,  .  v , ,  2 

Soldier, , , , ,  gO 

Soap  fat  collector, , 1 

Soap  maker, , 2 

Soda  water  manufacturer, 5 

Speculator, , ^ , .  gi 

Stone  cutter, •  •  33 

Stone  polisher, .  •  •  • , 2 

Stevedore, , ^  g 

Steward, , , ,  14 

Stage  driver, , 6 

Sugar  baker, , i 

Sugar  crusher, , 1 

Sugar  refiner, , 1 

Scavenger, , , ,  '  8 

Sath  maker, ;.  5 

Spar  maker, ,.  1 

Swill  boy,. 1 

Surveyor, ,  3 

Spinner, » 1 

Scourer, , 1 

Stationer, • 8 

Spice  dealer, S 

Tailor, ^ 223 

Tanner, , ,  g 

Teacher, H 

Tmsmith, 43 

Tobacconist, • 7 

Trunk  maker, 4 

Turner, 21 

Type  founder, 5 

Tea  dealer, 2 

Tin  roofer, •••.... 3 

Teamster, 7 

Tunneller, 1 

Tenpin  boy, « . «  4 

Theatrical  performer, • 3 

Upholaterer, . • . . .  ••^^«....  ..•*.  •-..•<.•. .. .p.* •*.•• ..'......  9 

Umbrdla  'maker, • %%...%.«.«.«%%  ^^ 
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UnkDown,* 36 

V>miiher^ •' 6 

Voalist, S 

Waiter, 336 

Watchmaker, 8 

Watch-case  anJter, 1 

Watch-glass  maker, 1 

WwTer, 38 

Wheelwright,.., IS 

WhiteBmith,   1 

WbilewBEber^ 10 

Weigher, 1 

Wig  maker, 1 

Whalebone  worker, 8 

Wire  worker, 6 

WilhoQt  trade  or  occupation, 1511 

TVotfo  or  OecKpoMou  vf  Ftmolt  Pritmert. 

Cap  maker, • 3 

Beggar, 8 

liaQndress, 37 

Sempitrere, 31 

Without  trade,  Ac, 1104 

Bawd, 1 

Cook 14 

Froititute, 1854 

Tailorew, 33 

DreBsmaker, 14 

Fringemakcr, S 

SerTant, 1638 

Unknown,* 22 

Total  nomber  of  commitmenta  to  the  Gtj  Friaon  and  ila  biancliei 
fitUD  Jan.  Irt  to  Dec.  3lEt,  1849: 

Firat  District  Friaon, 14,131 

Srumd         do  1,989 

Third  do  1,982 

TfiUl  BWbar  «f  eflOWtncnU  for  1849 18/M8 
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REPORT  OF  THE  SECOND  DISTRICT  PRISON  FOR  THE  TEAR  1849. 

The  number  of  prisoners  committed  to  this  establishment^  (exclu- 
sive of  those  transferred  to  the  1st  District  Prisoni)  from  Jan.  1st  to 
Dec.  31st,  1849,  were— 

White  males, 1,619 

White  females, 389 

Black  males, • ^  •  •  •  •  16 

Black  females, 6 

Total, 1,929 


The  commitments  from  Jan.  1st  to  Dec.  31st,  were  for  offences 
as  follows : 

Fully  eonmitted.  Ttmp^rj  oom'tad. 
BlalM.  FtmalM.  MalM.  FtmalM.  Total. 

For  intoxication, 346  185  203  38  772 

Disorderly  conduct, 101  10  235  23  369 

Assault  and  battery, 85  16  '  64  10  174 

Larceny, 1  0  67  9  67 

Grand  larceny, 0  2  26  8  36 

Petit  larceny,  8  4  45  11  68 

Riot, 6  0  42  0  48 

Burglary, 0  0.  28  0  88 

Violation  of  corporation  or- 
dinances,   0  0  30  0  30 

Vagrancy, 0  1  28  30  69 

Bastardy  and  abandonment,  2  0  26  0  28 

Insanity, 1  0  13  4  18 

Murder, 0  0  2  0  8 

Receiying  stolen  goods, ...  0  0  2  08 

Contempt  of  court, 0  0  1  1  8 

Forgery, 0  0  4  0  4 

Arson, 0  0  3  8  5 

Stabbing, 0  0  5  0  5 

Stabbing  with  mtent  to  kill,  0  0  5  0  5 

Destitution, 0  0  2  2  4 

Gross  indecency,,: 0  0  11  8 

Rape, 0  0  %  ^  "^ 
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Witnew, « 0  0  4        0  4 

Shooting, 0  0  3        0  3 

Obtainbg  property  by  false 

pretences, 1  .0  11  3 

Escaping  from  prison, 1  0  2        0  3 

Seduction, 0  0  2        0  S 

Highway  robbery, 0  0  10  1 

Illegal  voting, 0  0  10  1 

Kidnappmg, 0  0  0         1  1 

Misdemeanor, 10  0  0  1 

Felony, 0  0  2        0  2 

Offences   not   specified    in 

commitment, 0  0  142       36  178 

663  217  982     177  1,929 


RBIOBT  OP  TBI  THIED  DISTRICT  PRISON. 

The  number  of  prisoners  committed  from  January  1st  to  December 
81ft,  1849,  (exclusive  of  those  transferred  to  First  District  Prison,) 
1982. 

The  commitments  fron  January  1st  to  December  3l8t,  1849,  were 
fiir  offences  as  follows,  viz  : 

Full.  Temp'iy.  Total. 

Intoxication, 304      414  718 

Assault  and  battery, 106       163  268 

Disorderly  conduct, 36      371  407 

Grand  larccAy, 6        34  39 

Petit  larceny, 41        99  140 

Suspicion  of  larceny, • 9      101  110 

Obtaining  goods  by  false  pretences, •  •  •  •  •  10  10 

Fraud, 9  9 

Attempt  to  commit  larceny, 1          1  2 

Stabbbg, 112 

Passing  counterfeit  money, 9  9 

Insanity, 13  13 

Abandonment, 4        27  31 

Bastardy, 4          9  13 

Bigamy, ^ 2  2 

Perjury, •  •  •  • • 3  3 
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Burglary,  

Felony, 

Misdemeanors, • 

Yagrapcy, 

Attempt  to  commit  robbery,  ...••• 

ReceiTing  stolen  goods, 

Bmbezzlement, .••••••. 

Seduction, •  •  • .  • 

Witness,.  •  •  • 

R>P«j 

Arson,  ••• ••••• 

OoDspiracy«  ••••••••••••••••••• 

Abduction, • •••••.• 

Desertion,.  .«•••• • 

Attempt  to  kill, 

Riot, 


VUl.  Ttvp'ry. 

Total. 

3 

7 

• 

10 

2 

14 

16 

1 

46 

46 

63 

63 

4 

4 

1 

1 

2 

3 

1 

3 

3 

2 

8 

2 

S 

1 

1 

7 

7 

2 

68 

60 

620 

1462 

1988 

Wbole  number  discharged  as  acquitted,  not  prosecuted,  fcc, 
10,799,  it  being  scTenty-siz  per  cent  or  more  than*  three-quarters  of 
the  ^hole  ;  seventy-two  per  cent,  or  nearly  three-quarters  of  those 
committed  for  examination  were  discharged  on  examination,  and 
only  twenty-eight  per  cent  fully  committed.  The  number  of  diffe- 
rent offences  committed  by  the  males  was  fifty-eight;  and  the  number 
committed  by  females  only  twenty-five,  in  all  of  which  the  number 
of  the  males  exceed  the  females  except  Tagraney.  SeTenty-three 
and  four-tenths  per  cent  are  foreigners,  and  only  twenty-six  and  six- 
tenths  per  cent  natives.  Ninety-one  and  eight-tenths  per  cent  are 
intemperate,  and  only  eight  and  two-tenths  per  cent  temperate.  Fif- 
ty-one and  four  tenths  per  cent  cannot  read,  and  only  eleven  per 
cent  are  even  well  educated.  While  the  increase  of  prisoners  re- 
ceived has  been  about  twelve  per  cent  over  the  preceding  year,  the 
increase  of  male  commitments  has  been  twenty-two  per  cent,  and 
the  female  prisoners  have  decreased  two  per  cent.  The  great  appa- 
rent increase  of  colored  prisoners  is  owing  principally  to  greater 
care  in  designating  them. 

An  examination  of  the  table  of  trades  and  occupations  will  show 
ttat  out  of  the  four  thousand  seven  hundred  and  one  females  receUtd^ 
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only  one  hundred  and  forty-two  had  trades ;  that  one  thousand  five 
hundred  and  thirty-eight  were  servants,  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  fifty-four  prostitutes,  and  one  thousand  one  hundred  and  four 
without  any  regular  occupations.  If,  as  undoubtedly  is  the  fact  in 
regard  to  most  of  them,  we  add  this  number  to  the  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  fifty-four,  we  shall  have  two  thousand  nine  hun- 
dred and  fifty-eight,  or  sixty-two  and  nine-tenths  per  cent  of  unchaste 
women. 

The  following  comparative  view  of  the  statistics  of  1848  and 
1849,  affords  some  interesting  particulars: 

Inereast 
within 
1848.   1849.  die  jMr.  Daer^. 

Whole  No.  of  prisoners  received  within 

theyear, 12^84  14,173  1,547 

Whole  No.  of  males, 7,799  9,510  1,711 

do          females, 4,785  4,663                  1S8 

do          blacks, 532  948  416 

Committed  for  examination, 2,610  3,031  420 

Intoxication, 4,280  6,015  725 

Petit  larceny, 1,693  1 ,777  84 

Vagrancy, 1,629  2,060  431 

Assault, 1,114  1,313  199 

Grand  larceny, 257  295  38 

Burglary, 77  111  34 

Murder, .572 

Disorderly  conduct, .. .  353  507  254 

THB  PBNrrENTURT. 

Probably  no  prison  in  the  world  so  greatly  needs  entire  reform  in 
ita  plan  and  discipline,  as  our  county  penitentiary  on  BlackwelP« 
Island.  It  has  too  long  been  famous,  not  only  as  being  one  of  the  larg- 
est, but  one  of  the  ^orst  governed  prisons  in  Christendom. 

The  governors,  doubtless,  are  not  blameworthy  for  the  wrong  sys- 
tem which  they  found  in  existence  when  they  came  into  power.  Bat 
we  regret  that  in  their  report  there  is  no  allusion  to  the  generally 
excellent  remarks  of  the  warden  of  the  penitentiary,  on  this  and 
kindred  subjects.  In  truth,  this  whole  subject  of  prison  discipline  is 
one  with  which  they  have  got  to  grapple.  And  we  have  an  abiding 
confidence  that  it  will  yet  be  found  that  their  appointment  will  secure 
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the  changes  in  the  plans  and  discipline  of  our  city  prisons,  for  v^hich 
our  Association  has  so  long  striven  in  vain.  Such  a  result  VFOuld 
indeed  entitle  them  to  the  confidence  and  respect  of  the  community* 

The  warden  of  the  penitentiary  reports  the  following  receipts  and 
discharges  from  June  1,  1849,  to  December  31,  1849,  inclusive: 

Males  from  court, •  • .  •  •  472 

<<     fon  vagrancyi •••••• 649 

Femalesfor    <<         1008 

«                 " 80 

S109 

Discharged. 

By  expiration  of  sentence,  males, 778 

"                       «        females,  766 

By  habeas  corpus,  females, 239 

^^               males, •  •  •  •  •  70 

By  death,  males, « 63 

^^      females,   •••••••  141 

2066 


Remaining  in  Priion  Dec.  31,  1849. 

Of  foreign  birth,  males  and  females, 664 

native  born,      ^^  ^^         246 

810 

Of  the  whole  number  since  June  1,  1849: 

Convicted  of  petit  larceny,  425;  assault  and  battery,  115;  other 
misdemeanors,  12;  vagrancy,  1557;  total,  2109. 

No  escapes  are  noted  in  the  amount  of  discharges;  the  report  in 
that  respect  is  undoubtedly  defective,  as  a  large  number  are  said  to 
have  bc«n  discharged  during  the  year. 

We  regret  that  the  warden  has  not  given  us  any  account  of  the 
receipts  and  disbursements  of  the  Institution.  It  was  hoped  and  ex- 
pected that  when  the  ten  governors  assumed  the  conUoV  ol  \\iv&\t&>lv- 
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tntioD,  they  would  yearly  present  an  intelligible  account  of  the  finanr- 
cial  operations.  Such  a  course  seems  to  be  absolutely  necessaxji 
to  enable  us  to  compare  it  with  other  similar  institutions. 


WORK-HOUSE. 

This  new  establishment,  from  the  character  of  its  organization, 
and  the  wisdom,  energy  and  skill  with  which  it  is  conducted,  pro- 
mises to  be  the  most  interesting,  as  well  as  orderly  and  successful 
institution  of  our  city.  It  has  now  only  been  in  operation  since  the 
15th  of  June,  and  already  the  receipts,  with  only  about  two 
hundred  and  fifty  convicts  average  about  two  thousand  dollars  a 
week,  or  over  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  a  year,  a  greater 
amount  than  is  earned  by  the  eight  hundred  in  the  Peni- 
tentiaiy.  The  Institution,  however,  at  present,  labors  under  one 
great  disadvantage,  which  it  should  be  the  duty  of  the  proper  au- 
thorities immediately  to  remedy.  We  refer  to  the  necessity  of  a  pro- 
per building,  separate  and  apart  from  the  alms-house,  which  shall  be 
competent  to  contain  not  only  all  the  paupers  who  may  voluntarily 
avail  themselves  of  the  benefit  of  the  Institution,  but  all  the  var 
grants  who  are  now  committed  to  the  Penitentiary.  The  building 
should  be  so  arranged  as  to  afford  complete  separation  of  these  two 
classes,  and  allow  the  classification  of  each.  It  is  due  to  the  city,  in 
providing  for  this  department  of  our  prison  and  alms-house,  that  we 
should  have  a  building  constructed  after  the  most  approved  models,  and 
combining  all  the  modern  improvements.  Such  a  building,  in  the 
hands  and  under  the  control  of  the  present  warden,  would  not  only 
be  creditable  to  our  city  as  a  model  Institution,  but  would  also  be- 
come a  source  of  considerable  Revenue;  nor  is  it  improbable  that  it 
might  pay  the  expenses  of  its  support,  on  the  one  hand,  while  it 
should  act  as  a  deterring  agent  on  the  other,  and  keep  those  drones 
away  from  our  charities  and  our  prisons,  who  have  habitually  lived 
upon  the  city  for'years,  because  they  were  too  lazy  to  work. 

January  31,  1850. 

Dear  Sm — In  conformity  with  my  promise  I  intended  to  have 
given  you  ere  this  a  brief  statement  of  the  beginning  and  the  pro- 
gress we  have  made  in  the  work  house  department  under  the  '^  ten 
governors."  But  the  press  of  business  and  duties  devolving  upon 
me  in  adjusting  accounts,  inventories,  &c.,  &c.,  I  trust  you  will 
deem  as  a  sufficient  apology  for  the  delay. 
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On  the  14th  of  June,  37  persons,  in  accordance  with  the  law 
passed  April  11,  1849,  committed  themselves  to  the  work  house  for 
three  months  each.  With  this  number  operations  were  commenced, 
and  under  the  most  unfavorable  circumstances,  being  compelled  to 
make  the  beginning  with  such  persons  as  were  already  in  the  alms 
house,  and  fit  subjects  too  for  receiving  the  charities  of  the  city. 
A  much  larger  number  of  able  bodied  men  in  the  alms  house,  on 
being  informed  that  they  must  either  commit  themselves  to  the  work 
house  or  leave  the  island,  chose  the  latter,  rather  than  subject  them* 
selves  to  labor  conducted  on  the  principle  of  order  and  regularity^ 
saying  that  they  "  did  not  come  to  the  poor  house  to  labor,  neither 
would  they;  that  they  had  been  heavily  taxed  to  support  these  seve* 
ral  institutions,  and  now  in  their  turn  were  entitled  to  all  their  ad- 
vantages." A  large  majority  of  these,  as  well  as  those  subsequently 
committed,  were  old  and  infirm,  or  diseased  in  some  way,  and  en* 
tirely  unfit  for  hard  labor. 

In  the  latter  part  of  August  the  governors  began  to  commit  to  the 
work  house  from  their  office  in  the  park,  most  of  whom  were  a  bet- 
ter class  of  men,  and  sufficiently  competent  to  do  a  fair  day's  labor* 
We  are  dependent  upon  the  warden  of  the  alms  house  for  boarding 
and  lodging  our  men,  and  indeed  for  every  convenience  required  to 
carry  on  the  operations  of  the  woik  house. 

It  is  utterly  impossible  to  make  a  very  satisfactory  test  of  the 
practicability  of  a  work  house  without  adequate  means  to  restrain 
habits  of  idleness  and  intemperance,  and  conveniences  for  the  classi* 
fication  of  the  inmates.  But  as  the  experiment  had  to  be  made  with 
the  best  means  at  my  disposal,  I  entered  upon  the  duties  of  superin- 
tendent with  many  forebodings  of  the  result.  I  have  no  hesitation 
however  in  saying,  from  daily  and  careful  observation,  that  with 
buildings  properly  adapted  for  a  work  house,  with  a  view  to  the 
classification  of  the  various  grades  of  characters,  and  with  stringent 
rules  and  regulations  for  its  good  government,  that  it  will  not  only 
ameliorate  and  improve  the  moral  condition  of  the  inmates,  but  it 
will  be  more  satisfactory  to  the  tax  payers  of  the  city  of  New 
York. 

A  work  house  will   improve  the  penitentiary  system   in  various 
ways.    It  will  enable  you  to  separate  crime  and  poverty,  or  in  other 
words  the  **  court  prisoners "  from  the  vagrant,   and  relieve  it  of 
store  than  half  of  its  population,   and   remove  the  embvrc^sBOi^xiV^ 
created  by  its  present  crowded  state.    Tbe  peii\\.%uV.\«rj  \a\vt^ 
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enough  \irith  this  arrangement  to  accommodate  the  city  of  New- York 
with  her  increase  of  population,  for  the  next  ten  years. 

The  aggregate  number  of  commitments  to  the  work  house  from 
the  14th  June  to  the  31st  day  of  December  incIusiTe,  is 425. 

During  the  same  period  we  haTe  discharged, 132 

Died, 19 

Ran  away, - - -  14 

Sent  to  Bellevue  Hospital, 3 

Sent  to  Lunatic  Asylum, -  2 

170 


Males  on  hand, 266 

Females  on  hand, 4 

Aggregate, 269 

•—4 

Of  the  425  males  there  were  under  20  years  of  age, -  18 

Between  20  and  30  years, 39 

"     30    "    40    "     77 

"     40    "    50    "     92 

"     50    "   50    "      114 

"     60    «    70    "     59 

And  over  70  years, - 26 

426 

Their  places  of  nativity  are  as  follows,  viz: 

Ireland, 262 

England, 26 

Scotland, 14 

France, 6 

Germany, - *. 33 

Holland, 1 

Hanover, - 1 

Wales, 4 

Canada,--- -  4 

Foreigners, - -  341 
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Ohio, 1 

Connecticut, - •»-  1 

Maine, - ---- I 

New  Hampshire, 1  - 

Massachusetts, • - 3 

New-York, 64 

New  Jersey, • ...••.•..-...  6 

Vermont, • 1 

Virginia, - 2 

Pennsylvania, • -  3 

Rhode  Island, 1 

Unknown, • •-• ---  1 

Natives, • .---..-* 84 

•  SUSSES 

Aggregate, 426 

From  the  14th  of  June  to  the  31st  of  December  inclusive,  we 
have  received  about  19,000  days  work,  more  than  one-half  Qf  which 
will  compare  well  with  labor  performed  on  any  public  work  in  the 
country.  # 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

HARMON  ELDRIDGE, 

Supt,  Work  House. 
Messrs.  Rbsd,  Russbll,  and  others, 

CommUtee  of  Examination. 

John  D.  Russ,  M.  D.,  Dear  Sir, — Subjoined  is  a  statement  giving 
you  the  amount  of  debits  and  credits  of  the  Work  House  Department, 
from  the  14th  June  to  the  31st  December,  1849,  based  upon  a  scale 
of  prices  which  I  will  more  fully  explain  in  another  place. 

Dr.  To  amount  of  inventory  of  tools,  &c, 

when  we  began, ^836  93 

amount  of  requisitions  on  the  store- 
keeper, as  per  his  bill, 528,500  25 

amount  paid  citizen  carpenters,  &.c.,       474  50 

amount   paid    inmates  for    services 

over  their  board  and  clothing,  •-        275  70 

paid  salaries  to  officers, 1,466  41 

board  bill  allowed  alms-house  at  2 
dollars  per  week  for  each  inmate 
of  the  Work  House, 6,'a^  n 
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Cb.  By  amount  of  goods  manufactured  and 

turned  into  the  store, $25,433  25 

labor  done  at  alms-house  and  gra- 
ding,   filling    dock,    fences,    sea 

wall,  &c., 5,826  83 

labor  done,  &c.,  lunatic  asylum,--  922  70 

labor  of  store-keeper, 718  65 

labor  in  nurseries,  &c., 55  37 

sundries,  Penitentiary, 21  67 

inventory  on  the  31st  December,  --  12,387  08 

J.  R*s  acct  picking  wool, 47  02 

accounts  against  officers, 27  87 


45,440  44 

$7,487  88 

The  articles  manufactured  and  delivered  to  the  store-keeper,  such 
as  the  various  articles  of  clothing,  shoes,  coopers'  ware,  tin  ware, 
coffins,  baking  the  bread  for  all  the  public  institutions,  and  some 
articlesof  carpenters'  labor,  I  will  refer  you  to  the  list  of  prices  I  gave 
you  a  day  or  two  ago.  But  for  grading  in  earth  and  rock,  making 
tea-wall,  stone  and  wood  fences,  sewers,  dry  wall,  &c.,  I  hare 
charged  6s,  per  day,  for  able  bodied  men,  and  for  those  who  could 
not  shovel,  wheel  the  barrow,  or  get  out  stone  from  the  quarries,  I 
hare  charged  2$.  and  3$.  per  day,  according  to  their  physical 
abilities. 

These  prices  were  fixed  for  my  own  gratification  and  convenience, 
without  authority  or  direction,  further  than  to  give  the  number  of 
days  work,  and  at  what  kind  of  work.  In  the  account  I  gave  you 
a  day  or  two  ago,  I  gave  the  number  of  cubic  yards  of  earth  and 
rock  that  had  been  removed,  and  the  prices,  &c. 

In  great  haste, 

I  am  truly  yours, 

H.  ELDRIDOE. 

The  report  of  the  ten  governors  shows  that  the  number  of  days 
work  performed  in  this  institution  during  the  above  period,  have 
been  27,179,  the  average  number  of  prisoners  148  nearly,  and  the 
number  of  working  days  184,  making  the  earnings  of  each  prison- 
er, $73,98,  for  the  whole  period,  or  about  40  cents  a  day,  an  amount 
only  a  fraction  less  than  the  average  daily  earnings  in  our  State 
prisons,  evidently  showing  that  if  it  should  ever  happen  that  our 
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city  institutions  should  be  thoroughly  and  efficiently  organized,  pau- 
perism and  crime  would  in  a  measure  cease  to  be  such  a  drain  upon 
the  public  treasury  as  heretofore. 


PRISON  DISCIPLINE  COMMITTEE. 

The  labors  of  this  committee  have  been  almost  entirely  suspended 
for  the  year,  by  the  prohibition  to  our  examination  of  the  prisons  of 
the  State. 

Long  sensible,  as  we  have  been,  of  the  stationary  condition  of  our 
prison  plans  and  discipline,  it  has  been  our  most  anxious  desire,  from 
the  very  organization  of  our  association,  so  to  collect  and  collate 
facts  as  they  are  daily  occurring  in  our  own  Institutions,  with  the 
experience  of  other  States  and  countries,  as  to  educe  therefrom  the 
great  principles  which  must  lie  at  the  basis  of  all  sound  reform.  It 
is  indeed  true,  that  intelligent  observers  elsewhere  are  gradually  ap^ 
proximating  to  identity  of  views  on  the  questions  of  prison  plant 
and  discipline.  In  our  own  State,  however,  there  is,  and  for  a  long 
time  has  been,  a  lamentable  contentment  with  things  as  they  are* 
Little  has  been  done  by  the  public  authorities  towards  impartial  and 
extended  investigation  ;  but  few  individuals  amongst  us  have  eth 
teemed  the  subject  one  worthy  of  their  attention,  and.  so  ignorance 
holds  undisputed  sway  over  us  And  thus  It  will  be  until  the  prac« 
tical  workings  of  our  plans  are  brought  to  view,  scrutinized  and 
examined  by  those  who  have  no  personal  or  political  purposes  to 
subserve. 

In  connection  with  this  subject,  we  would  here  direct  attention  to  a 
letter  presented  in  the  appendix,  proposing  certain  improvemoits  ift 
prisons  and  prison  discipline.  As  however,  the  committee  have  had 
no  opportunity  of  examining  and  discussing  this  matter,  they  aie 
unable  at  present  to  express  any  opinion  thereon,  other  than  to  offer 
it  as  presenting  new  views  on  highly  interesting  and  important  sub- 
jects. 

At  another  time,  the  committee  hope  to  contribute  somethings 
to  the  general  fund  of  knowledge  in  relation  to  plans  of  prisons  and 
modes  of  government  and  discipline. 

The  following  table,  marked  A,  presents  a  coaiparative  view  pf 
the  statistics  oi  different  prisons. 
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EXPLANATORY  NOTES. 

JfafM,  1848: 

a.  Among  th«  «ATeng«  length  of  lentencei,"  are  included  two  to  be 
hanged.    Under  the  head  <<all  other  crimes,"  are  incest  2,  pol)rga- 
mj  2y  toUl  4.    And  for  1849,  incest  1,  and  assault  with  intent  to  rob  1, 
total  2. 
Vmumi,  1849: 

h.  The  report  shows  no  record  of  age,  crimes,  period  of  imprltonmeiiC^ 
birth,  &c.  "^ 

Under  the  head  <<all  other  crimes,"  are  destroying  a  mill  dam  1. 
C9iiiMeticui  : 

c.  Crimes  for  those  only  who  were  received  during  the  year.  No  record 
of  ages,  length  of  sentences,  births,  &c.  Under  head  <<  all  other 
crimes,"  are  horse  stealing  2,  breaking  Jail  2,  incest  1,  high  crimes  1, 
total  6. 

Amlbum  : 

Under  head  *'  all  other  crimes,"  abduction  1,  crime  against  nature  1^ 
incest  and  attempt  4,  kidnapping  1,  seduction  1,  embesslement  4y  break- 
ing jail  or  aiding  3,  receiving  stolen  goods  1,  total  18. 
Sk^g  Sing : 

d.  187  for  burglary  instead  of  127,  as  reported  to  the  inspectors  by  the 
chaplain.  He,  however,  assures  us  that  127  is  a  typographical  error, 
and  that  187  is  correct.  Under  head  "  all  other  Crimea"  are  ineeatS, 
mayhem  2,  crime  against  nature  2,  stealing  child  1,  receiving  stolen 
goods  10,  unaccounted  for  6,  total  23* 

Under  head  ^<all  other  crimes,"  assault  with  intent  to  rob  1. 
Jkw  Jttrf9y : 

••  There  teems  to  be  a  discrepaney  between  the  sum  total  of  erimse  and 
,  _^  the  sum  total  of  other  facts  reported  for  this  prison,  the  total  of 
the  other  facts  being  185~that  of  crimes  is  found  to  be  only  183.  Ua- 
der  the  head  «  all  other  crimes,"  are  assault  and  battery  25,  breaking 
prison  4,  burning  4,  cutting  timber  1,  keeping  disorderly  houso  7,  osa- 
licious  mischief  1,  misdemeanor  11,  riot  6,  sodomy  1,  uttering  alterod 
bank  notes  1,  total  60. 
Wt9t§r%  PitUtefUiaryf  Pa.: 

Among  <<  all  other  crimes,"  conspiracy  2. 

Mlaryland: 

Under  head  <<all  other  crimes,?'  felony  77,  kidnapping  2,  assisting  tlaTei 
to  run  away  4,  receiving  stolen  goods  3,  enticing  slaves  to  run  away  2, 
enticing  and  harboring  slave  1,  assault  on  the  high  seas  1,  total  90. 
Virginia  : 

f*  Under  head   **  larceny,"   are  included  slave  stealing  4,   carrying  oif 

slaves  6,  aiding  slaves  to  abscond  3,  horse  stealing  22,  mule  stealing  2 
hog  stealing  1,    Under  head    ''all  other  crimes,"  are  maiming  and 
wounding  4,  receiving  stolen  goods  1,  embezzlement  1,  total  6. 

ffin$99€§  i 

Under  head  ''all  other  crimes,"  malicious  shootuig2,  seducing  slaves 2t 
polygamy  1,  felony  2,  persuading  slaves  to  leave  1,  selling  a  freeman 
of  color  2,  giving  slaves  forged  passes  1,  felonious  assault  1,  malioioug 
stabbing  6,  barnburning  1,  tpeoial  act  of  Legislature  1,  total  19. 
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Chorgia  :  g.  Th«re  leems  to  be  a  diicrepancy  between  the  sum  total  of  crimes  and 
the  sum  total  of  other  facts  reported  for  this  prison—the  sum  total 
of  other  facts  being  1153,  while  that  of  crimes  appears  to  be  but 
1145.  Under  the  head  **  All  other  crimes/'  are  altering  bills  1,  assault 
and  battery  6,  aiding  to  escape  3,  bestiality  3,  breach  of  trust  2,  cheat, 
ing  and  swindling  3>  escape  6,  embezzlement  1>  gambling  with  negroes 
4,  harboring  slaves  1,  illegal  voting  2,  inveigling  slaves  14,  illegal  re- 
sidence 3,  Icidnapping  2,  mayhem  7»  misdemeanor  16>  polygamy  2,  riot 
8,  receiving  stolen  goods  2,  sodomy  1,  vagrancy  23»  total  110. 

BiMmita:  h.  Under  head  <Mntent  to  kill/'  are  for  assault  and  battery  with  intent 
to  murder  1,  burglary  and  assault  and  battery  with  intent  to  murder  1> 
bnr^fiary  and  larceny  With  intent  to  murder  1>  adminiserting  poison  to 
commit  murder  1. 
i.  Under  head  **  rape  and  attempt,"  assault  and  battery  and  larceny  with 
intent  to  commit  rape  1.  Under  head  <<  all  other  crimes,"  receiving 
stolen  goods  1,  incest  1,  kidnapping  1,  total  3. 

Ohio :  j,  Thcffe  seems  to  be  a  discrepancy  of  10  in  the  total  of  ages.  Under 
head  <<all  other  crimes,"  are  assault  with  intent  to  rob  2,  attempt  to 
commit  arson  3,  carnal  knowledge  of  an  insane  woman  1,  horse  steal- 
ing 31,  incest  1,  making  and  keeping  counterfeiting  tools  1,  receiving 
stolen  goods  1,  stealing  money  from  Post  Office  1,  stealing  bank  bills  3> 
stabbing  with  intent  to  wound  1,  stealing  letters  and  money  from  lAail 

1,  stealing  and  embezzling  from  mail  1,  malicious  shooting],  uttering 
and  publishing  promissory  notes  1,  total  49. 

Jist#acA«M(/f .  Among  <'all  othersj"  are  incest  1 ,  assault  with  intent  to  rob  1,  common 
and  notorious  thief  22,  lewd  and  lascivious  cohabitation  3,  receiving 
stolen  goods  3,  attempt  to  break  and  enter  a  bank  with  Intent  to  iteal 

2,  stealing  1,  polygamy  1,  accessary  to  larceny  before  the  fact  1,  sodo- 
my 2,  total  37. 

k.  Under  head  <<  average  length  of  imprisonment,"  one  sentence  is  un- 
accounted for.  (I.)  Remission  of  sentence,  in  all  cases  is  included  with 
pardon*. 
Wm<^  1948:   I.  Age  of  one  unaccounted  for. 

m.  Under  head  <<  larceny,"  one  under  two  charges.  Under  <<  all  othert" 
receiving  stolen  goods  2. 

».  Since  last  report,  6th  Dec.  1846,  33  pardoned  by  Gov.  of  Illinois;  one 
pardoned  by  President  of  United  States;  two  discharged  by  order  of 
Supreme  Court ;  ten  died,  three  escaped. 
JfkWgofi,  1849:     o.  Ages  unaccounted  for. 

p.  Crimes  for  those  received  "  during  the  year,"  only— <<  all  others," 
assault  with  intent  to  rob  and  steal  1,  crime  against  nature  1,  receiving 
stolen  goods  1,  total  3. 

q.  Sentences  and  average  length  of  imprisonment  for  Chose  received 
<<  during  the  year  only." 
Eartvn  State  P»»it€tmary:  *  Age,  crime,  length  of  imprisonment,  birth,  recom- 
mitments, are  for  the  number  received  during  the  year  only.    Under 
the  head    *'  all  other  crimes,"  are  horse  stealing  4,  receiving  stolen 
goods  1,  riot  16,  kidnapping  2,  malieious  mischief.  1,   conspiracy  2, 
total  26.    The  average  length  of  imprisonment  is  for  127  only,  1  being 
confined  for  lunacy — no  term  given. 
Wniveky:  if^Among  <<  all  others,"  are  horse  stealing  29,  assisting  slaves  to  ran 
away  4y  fraud  1,  sheep  stealing  1,  stealing  slaves  I,  total  37. 
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Number  Received  and  Dischabged. 

Maine^  1848  — Number  of  convicts  in  prison  April  30, 1847, 70 ; 
received  since,  22;  discharged  on  expiration  of  sentence,  21;  par^ 
doned,  2;  removed  to  the  Insane  hospital,  2;  remaining  April  30, 

1848,  67. 

Jfew  HampsMrej  1849. — Number  of  convicts  July  Ist,  1848, 77; 
since  received,  17;  discharged  by  expiration  of  sentence,  9;  pardon* 
ed,  2;  died,  1 ;  remaining  in  confinement  May  31,  1849,  82,  of  whom 
80  are  males  and  2  are  females. 

Vermont. — Whole  number  in  confinement  September  1, 1848,  58; 
since  received,  34;  discharged  by  'expiration  of  sentence,  13;  par- 
doned, 6;  died,  4;  escaped,  1;  leaving  in  confinement  September  lit, 

1849,  62. 

Rhode  bland. — Number  of  convicts  in  prison  30th  September, 
1848,  20;  cdnce  received,  16,  which  with  2  returned  escaped  con- 
victs, makes  38;  discharged  by  expiration  of  service,  4;  by  General 
Assembly,  4;  died,  2,  leaving  30th  September,  1849,  28;  27  males 
and  1  female. 

Connecticut. — Number  in  confinement  March  31, 1848, 150;  since 
received,  57;  discharged  by  expiration  of  sentence,  34;  pardoned, 
7;  died,  9;  leaving  in  confinement  March  31st,  1849,  white  males, 
105,  colored  males,  36;  white  females,  10,  colored  females,  6;  to- 
tal 157. 

Auburn. — The  number  in  prison  December  1st,  1848,  was  452; 
since  received,  298;  discharged  by  expiration  of  sentence,  118;  par- 
doned by  the  Governor,  12;  by  the  president,  2;  died,  7;  sent  to 
Lunatic  Asylum,  2;  leaving  in  prison  December  1st,  1849,  609. 

Sing  Sing, — ^The  number  of  male  convicts  in  prison  December  1st, 
1848,  was  611;  since  received,  214;  number  transferred  from  Clin- 
ton prison  to  this,  30;  returned  from  Lunatic  Asylum,  cured,  1;  an 
escape  retaken,  1;  discharged  by  expiration  of  sentence,  133;  par- 
doned, 11;  taken  out  on  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  1;  died  by  sickness, 
19;  accidentally  killed,  2;  escaped  and  not  retaken,  3;  drovnied 
in  attempting  to  escape)  1;  shoemakers  transferred  to^ Auburn  prison, 
14;  removed  to  the  House  of  Refuge,  N.  Y.,  (juvenile,)  1;  total  of 
male  convicts  remainmg  in  prison  December  1,  1849,  672. 
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Number  of  female  convicts  in  this  prison  December  Ist,  1848, 83; 
received  during  the  year  ending  November  3l8t,  1849, 29;  discharg- 
ed by  expiration  of  sentence,  32;  pardoned,  2;  total  of  female  con- 
Ticts  remaining  in  prison  December  Ist,  1849,  78. 

• 

Clinton. — ^The  number  in  prison  December  1st,  1848,  was  163, 
received  during  the  year,  65;  discharged  by  expiration  of  sentence, 
33;  pardoned,  4;  died,  4;  sent  to  Lunatic  Asylum,  1;  removed  to 
Auburn  and  Sing  Sing  prisons,  62;  remaining  in  prison  on  1st  De- 
cember, 1849,  124. 

Jfew  Jersey. — ^In  prison  December  31st,  1848, 176;  since  received, 
106;  discharged  by  expiration  of  sentence,  79;  pardoned,  17;  deaths, 
3,  (one  of  which  was  from  the  hands  of  a  fellow  prisoner  who  was 
insane,)  leaving  in  confinement  on  the  31st  day  of  December,  1849| 
186. 

Western  Penitentiary^  Pa. — ^Remaining  in  prison  from  the  past 
year,  115;  since  received,  84;  discharged  by  expiration  of  sentence, 
54;  pardoned,  15;  died,  7;  remaining  January  1st,  1850, 123. 

Maryland. — Remaining  in  prison  November  30th,  1848,  258;  re- 
ceived  during  the  year  ending  November  30,  1849, 78;  discharged 
by  expiration  of  sentence,  75;  pardoned,  11;  died,  21;  leaving  in 
confinement  30th  November,  1849,  229. 

Virginia. — In  prison  October  1st,  1848,  white  117,  colored  83, 
total  200;  received  from  October  1st,  1848  to  September  30th,  1849, 
white  43,  colored  13,  total  56;  discharged  by  expiration  of  sentence, 
white  24,  colored  8,  total  32;  pardoned,  white  9,  colored  2,  total  11; 
died,  white  7,  colored  7,  total  14;  remaining  30th  September,  1849, 
white  120,  colored  79,  total  199. 

Ttnnessee. — In  confinement  September  30,  1847,  195;  since  re- 
ceived, 124;  discharged  by  expiration  of  sentence,  41;  by  law  of 
1836,  54;  by  general  pardon,  14;  died,  18;  remaining  in  prison 
September  30,  1849,  192.  • 

Georgia. — In  prison  October  2d,  1848,  98;  sinee  received,  31; 
discharged  by  pardon  from.  Legislature  of  1847, 1 ;  executive  pardon, 
33;  died,  3,  leaving  in  prison  Oct.  1st,  1849,  92. 
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Indiana. — In  confinement  30th  November,  1848,  140;  since  re- 
ceived, 45;  discharged  by  expiration  of  sentence,  31;  pardoned,  8; 
died,  12;  escaped,  2;  remanded  back  for  a  new  trial  by  Supreme 
Court,  1;  now  in  confinement,  131. 

Ohio, — Number  in  confinement  30th  November,  1848,  was  425; 
since  received,  156;  discharged  by  expiration  of  sentence,  58;  par- 
doned by  Governor,  58;  pardoned  by  President  U.  States,  4;  died 
from  cholera,  115;  from  other  disease,  6;  writ  of  error,  1;  escapes 
during  the  cholera,  3;  leaving  in  prison  November  30th,  1849^  336. 

Massachusetts. — ^The  whole  number  remaining  in  prison  October 
Ist,  1848,  was  281;  since  received,  190;  escaped  retaken,  1;  total 
472;  discharged  during  the  year  ending  September  30th,  1849,  bj 
expiration  of  sentence,  104;  by  remission  of  sentence,  15;  by  pardoDi 
1;  died,  3;  leaving  in  prison  September  30th,  1849,  349. 

Maine  J 1849. — Number  in  prison  April  30th,  1848,  47;  since  re- 
ceived, 19;  total  86;  discharged  on  expiration  of  sentence,  16;  par- 
doned, 3;  remaining  in  prison  April  30th,  1849,  67. 

Illinois^  1848. — Number  in  prison  6th  December,  1846,  137; 
since  received,  115;  discharged  by  expiration  of  sentence,  85;  par- 
doned by  Governor,  33;  by  the  President  of  the  U.  S,  1;  by  order 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  2;  died,  10;  escaped,  3;  leaving  in  prison  the 
1st  of  January,  1849, 1 18. 

Michigan. — Number  in  prison  November  30th,  1848, 128;  receiv- 
ed during  the  year  ending  November  30,  1849,  31;  discharged  by 
pardon,  16;  by  expiration  of  sentence,  30;  escaped,  2;  died,  1;  re- 
maining in  prison  November  30th,  1849,  110. 

Eastern  Penitentiary. — Number  in  prison  January  1st,  1850,  299; 
received  during  the  year,  128;  discharged  by  expiration  of  sentence, 
81;  by  pardon,  34;  by  death,  6. 

Texas. — Number  in  prison  April  22d,  1850,  6;  received  during  15 
mqpths,  6;  discharged,  none;  pardoned,  none;  died,  none;  recom- 
mitted, none. 

Kentucky. — Number  in  prison  December  1st,  1848,  161;  received 
during  the  year  ending  December  Ist,  1849,  52;  discharged  by  ex- 
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piration  of  sentence,  42;  by  pardon,  23;  died,  4;  escaped,  3;  re- 
maining in  prison  December  1st,  1849,  14 1, 


Nativity. 

Mainej  1848. — Bom  in  Maine  37,  Massachusetts  6,  England  3| 
Halifax  1,  Ireland  9,  Pennsylvania  1,  New-York  3,  New-Hampshire 
S,  Nova  Scotia  1,  Scotland  2,  Virginia  1,  Unknown  1,  total  67. 

Mainey  1849. — Maine  41,  Massachusetts  4,  New  Hampshire  3, 
England  2,  Halifax  1,  Ireland  8,  Pennsylvania  1,  New-York  3,  Nova 
Scotia  1,  Scotland  2,  Virginia  1,  total  67. 

ITwhHampihirey  1849. — New-Hampshire  45,  Canada  2,  England 

5,  Germany  2,  Ireland  9,  Maine  4,  Massachusetts  7,  New-York  69 
Vermont  4,  total  82. 

MassachuitttSy  1849. — Canada  7,  Massachusetts  124,  Connecticut 
9,  Delaware  I,  District  of  Columbia  1,  England  23,  France  2,  Greor- 
gia  1,  Germany  4,  Ireland  55,  Louisiana  2,  Maine  16,  Maryland  1^ 
New-Jersey  4,  New-Hampshire  19,  New-York  32,  North  Carolina  3) 
Nova  Scotia  6,  Ohio  2,  Pennsylvania  3,  Rhode  Island  11,  Scotland 

6,  Vermont  5,  Virginia  2,  Texas  1,  Florida  1,  Ojibewa  Nation  1, 
New-Brunswick  3,  Prince  Edward's  Island  1,  Cuba  1,  Barbadoes  1^ 
New-Holland  1,  total  349. 

Rhode  lilandj  1849.  —  England  3,  Ireland  4,  Massachusetts  4, 
New- York  4,  Nova  Scotia  1,  Rhode  Island  1],  Scotland  1,  total  28. 

Jf.  y.,  ^uhurrij  1849.— Canada  15,  East  Indies  1,  England  37, 
France  2,  Germany  19,  Hungary  1,  Ireland  56,  Russia  1,  Scotland 
6,  Sweden  1,  United  States  469,  West  Indies  1,  total  609. 

Jf.  F.,  Sing  Sing  J  1849 — Male  and  Female  Prisons. — At  sea  3, 
Belgium  1,  Canada  11,  England  44,  France  3,  Germany  52,  Ireland 
144,  Italy  1,  Mexico  1,  Scotland  12,  South  America  2,  United  Statea 
447,  Unknown  1,  West  Indies  5,  total  727. 

JV*.  F.,  Clinton.  1849.  — Canada  10,  England  3,  Germany  7,  Ire- 
land 17,  New  South  Wales  1,  Poland  1,  Scotland  3,  United  Statea 
83,  total  124. 
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JVew-Jeneyj  1849. — Canada  4,  Connecticut  2,  Delaware  1,  Eng- 
land 7,  Germany  5,  Ireland  20,  Italy  2,  Maine  1,  Maryland  3,  New- 
Jersey  90,  New- York  37,  Pennsylvania  19,  Scotland  1,  Soutfa-Caio- 
lina  1,  Vermont  1,  Virginia  1,  total  185. 

Pennsylvania^  1849 — Western  Penitentiary. — At  sea  1,  Canada  2, 
Connecticut  2,  England  3,  France  1,  Germany  13,  Ireland  10,  Ken- 
tacky  4,  Louisiana  1 ,  Maine  1,  Maryland  8,  Massachusetts  2,  New- 
York  13,  Ohio  2,  Pennsylvania  48,  Poland  2,  Prusna  1,  Scotland 

1,  Vermont  1,  Virginia  6,  Wales  1,  total  123. 

Pennsylvania^  1849 — Eastern  Penitentiary. — Canada  2,  Delaware 

2,  District  of  Columbia  2,  England  3,  Georgia  1,  Germany  18,  Ire- 
land 22,  Kentucky  1,  Louisiana  1,  Maine  1,  Maryland  8,  New  Jersey 
5,  New-York  8,  Pennsylvania  48,  Poland  1,  Prussia  1,  Scotland  1, 
Virginia  3,  total  128.  (The  number  received  during  the  year  only.) 

Maryland^  1849.— ^Delaware  2,  District  of  Columbia  1,  England  1, 
Germany  24,  Ireland  8,  Indiana  1,  Kentucky  1,  Louisiana  2,  Mary- 
land 165,  Massachusetts  4,  New-Jersey  1,  New-York  4,  Ohio  1, 
PennsyWania  10,  Rhode  Island  1,  Scotland  2,  South  Carolina  1,  Vir- 
ginia 7,  Mississippi  1,  Wales  1,  West  Indies  1,  total  229. 

Virginia^  1849. — England  1,  Germany  2,  Ireland  1,  Kentucky  2| 
Maine  1,  Maryland  4,  New-Jersey  1,  New-York  6,  North  Carolina  3, 
Ohio  3,  Pennsylvania  3,  S^cotland  2,  South  Carolina  2,  Tennessee  6| 
Virginia  164,  total  199. 

Tennessee^  1849. — Alabama  4,  Delaware  1,  England  ],  Georgia  4, 
Indiana  1,  Illinois  2,  Ireland  3,  Kentucky  14,  Louisiana  1,  Maryland 
1,  New- York  5,  North  Carolina  31,  Ohio  7,  Pennsylvania,  3,  Prussia 

1,  South  Carolina  9,  Tennessee  84,  Virginia  20,  total  192. 

Indiana^  1849. — Alabama  2,  Arkansas  1,  Canada  2,  Connecticut 

2,  District  of  Columbia  1,  England  5,  France  3,  Germany  6,  Indi- 
ana 17,  Illinois  3,  Ireland  4,  Kentucky  6,  Louisiana  2,  Maryland  2, 
Massachusetts!,  Missouri!,  New  Jersey  1,  New  York  14,  North 
Carolina  7,  Ohio  19,  Pennsylvania  12,  South  Carolina  1,  Switzerland 
1,  Tennessee  7,  Vermont  2,  Virginia  10,  total  131. 

Ohio^  1849. — Arkansas  1,  Canada  3,  Connecticut  10,  Delaware  3, 
District  of  Columbia  1,  England  9,  France  3,  Georgia  1,  German 
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18,  Indiana  2,  Ireland  I9|  Kentucky  I69  Louisiana  5,  Miaine  l,  kfo- 

fjland  8,  Massachusetts  6,  New  Jersey  6,  New  Hampshire  4,  New 

York  49,  North  Carolina  5,  Ohio  59,  Pennsylvania  56,  Rhode  Island 

1,  Scotland  2,  h'outh  Carolina  1,  Tennessee  1,  Vermont  9,  Yirgpiiia 

36,  Wales  1,  Mississippi  1,  Isle  of  Man  1,  total  836. 

t 
Illinois^  1849. — Alabama  1,  Canada  4,  Connecticut  2,  England  3, 

France  1,  Georgia  1,  Germany  7,  Indiana  1,  Illinois  6,  Ireland  ]1| 
.  Kentucky  16,  Maine  1,  Maryland  2,  Missouri  3,  New  Jersey  1,  New 
.  York  19,  North  Carolina  4,  Ohio  10,  Pennsylvania  6,  Prussia  1,  Soot- 
land  2,  South  Carolina  1,  Tennessee  8,  Vermont  6,  Virginia  7,  to- 
ld 118. 

Kentucky,  1849. — Kentucky  44,  Virginia  18,  Pennsylvania  13, 

^  New-York  11,  Ireland  IC,  Ohio  7,  Indiana  6,  Alabama  6,  North  O^tir- 

olina  6,  Germany  4,  Tennessee  4,  Maryland  3,  Scotland  2,  South 

Carolina  2,  Delaware  1,  England  1,  France  1,  Louisiana  1,  District 

^Columbia  1,  New  Jersey  1,  Vermont  1, Massachusetts  1,  total  141. 

COUKTIBS    WHERE  CoilVICrBD. 

JMaine,  1818. — Lincoln  8,  Washington  4,  Franklin  1,  Penobacpt 
9,  Cumberland  29,  York  6,  Oxford  3,  Kennebec  4,  Waldo  2,  iSoia- 
€r8et  2,  total  67. 

Jfcw  Hampshire. — Hillsborough  18,  Grafton  17,  Ropkingbam  Jll, 
^trafibrd  15,  Coos  1,  Merrimack  8,  Cheshire  6,  Sullir^  3,  Belkpiip 
3,  total  82. 

Vermont. — Bennington  1,  Windham  4,  Rutland  7,  Windsor  4, 
Addison  1,  Orange  3,  Chittenden  6,  Washington  1,  Franklin  5,  Grand 
Isle  1,  Lamoille  1,  total  34.    (The  number  received  during  the  past 

Rhode  Island. — ^Unaccounted  for. 

Connecticut. — Unaccounted  for. 

Jfew-York — .Auburn. — ^Albany  28,  Allegany  6,  Broome  8, Cfattar- 
.  augus  1,  Cayuga  23,  Chautauque  9,  Chemung  8,  Chenango  9,  Clin- 
ton I,  Columbia  1,  Cortland  4,  Delaware  3,  Dutchess  1,  Erie  1B6, 

HoTB. — The  oth.r  States  hare  ao  luUiTlty  (irea. 
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Essex  1,  Franklin  1,  Fulton  2,  Genesee  7,  Greene  2,  Herkimer  6, 
Jeflerson  26,  Kings  1|  Lewis  2,  Livingston  14,  Madison  6,  Monroe 
67,  Montgomery  2,  New-York  9,  Niagara  10,  Onondaga  43,  Oneida 
88,  Ontario  19,  Orleans  14,  Oswego  14,  Otsego  9,  Queens  2,  Rens- 
selaer 16,  Saratoga  10,  Schoharie  3,  Seneca  8,  Steuben  10,  St.  Law- 
rence 6,  Tioga  5,  Tompkins  4,  mishington  1,  Wayne  9,  Wyoming 
10,  Yates  5,  total  609. 

Sing  Si/»g.— New- York  402,  Albany  41,  Dutchess  30,  Queens  16, 
Wariiington  6,  Rockland  8,  Delaware  3,  Richmond  4,  Oneida  4, 
Schenectady  2,  Montgomery  2,  Schoharie  1,  Onondaga  2,  Ontario  8, 
Steuben  1,  Madison  1,  Kings  92,  Orange  28,  Westchester  19,  Co- 
lombia 13,  Rensselaer  7,  Suffolk  6,  Ulster  3,  St.  Lawrence  5,  Clinton 
S|  Jefferson  2,  Essex  1,  Putnam  1,  Greene  1^  Fulton  1,  Saratoga  1^ 
Franklin  1,  Monroe  5,  Niagara  3,  Chemung  1,  Erie  7,  Orleans  l^ 
total  727. 

C/tnfon.— Albany  10,  Clinton  10,  Erie  1,  Essex  10,  Columbia  6, 
Franklin  2»  Fulton  3,  Greene  1,  Herkimer  2,  Jefferson  2,  Kings  1, 
Madison  4  >  Montgomery  5,  New-York  1,  Oneida  3,  Onondaga  1,  Os- 
wego  2,  Rensselaer  12,  Saratoga  6,  Schenectady  12,  Schoharie  2, 
Sullivan  2,  St.  Lawrence  13,  Ulster  4,  Warren  1,  Washington  10, 
total  124. 

JftuhJtrtty. — Atlantic  2,  Bergen  6,  Burlington  14,  Camden  11, 
Cape  May  1,  Cumberland  4,  Essex  32,  Gloucester  2,  Hudson  16^ 
Hunterdon  1,  Mercer  9,  Middlesex  13,  Monmouth  12,  Morris  11, 
Passaic  32,  Salem  8,  Somerset  4,  Sussex  6,  Warren  1,  United  States, 
New-Jersey  district,  1,  total  185. 

Western  Penitentiary^  Pennsylvania, — Alleghany  53,  Armstrong 
6,  Bedford  5,  Beayer  3,  Butler  5,  Clarion  1,  Erie  11,  Fayette  9, 
Green  1,  Huntington  3,  Jefferson  1,  Mercer  10,  Somerset  1,  Venango 
2,  Westmoreland  4,  Potter  1,  Crawford  2,  Indiana  2,  Blair  2,  Clear- 
field 1,  Warren  1,  total  123. 

JKafyJofid.— ^Baltimore  City    139,  Baltimore  County  8,  Prince 

George's  9,  Anne  Arundel  7,  Dorchester  7,  Washington  5,  Talbot  4, 

.  H.  Dial.  A.  A.  Co.  4,  Calvert  5,  Frederick  5,  Harford  4,  Cecil  4, 

Charles  4,  Somerset  7,  Kent  8,  Montgomery  3,  U.  S.  Ct.  of  Md.  3, 
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Allegany  Co.  6,  Queen  Ann's  6,  Caroline  3,  St.  Mary's  1,  Worc'eatcr 
1,  total  230." 

Vtrgiitia. — Unaccounted  for. 

Tennessee.— Ba^ithon  32,  Fayette  3,  Hardin  4,  Madison  13,  Ma- 
rion 2,  Wilson  2,  Grainger  8,  Coffee  4,  Hamilton  2,  Johnson  2,  Obion 
8)  Weakley  2,  Gibson  1,  Knox  1,  Monroe  3,  Stewi^rt  3,  Humphreys 

3,  Henderson  4,  Carrol  2,  McMinn  5,  Hardem^:^  3,  Washington  3, 
Jackson  4,  Green  2,  Williamson  1,  Rhea  1 ,  Henry  2,  Warren  1, 
Giles  1,  Shelby  30,  Anderson  I,  Campbell  2,  Marshall  2,  Hawkina  3, 
Wayne  4,  White  3,  Polk  1,  Fentress  1,  Overton  6,  Haywood  I, 
Montgomery  1 ,  Maurey  2,  Cannon  1 ,  Bedford  4,  Sevier  3,  Tipton  S, 
Lawrence  1,  Van  Buren  1,  Lincoln  2,  Carter  4,  Hickman  1,  Franklin 
3}  Dickson  1,  Bledsoe  2,  Sumner  1,  Jefferson  I,  Perry  3,  Roane  1, 
total  192. 

Otorgia, — Unaccounted  for. 

Indiana. — Adams  1,  Bartholnmew  1,  Carroll  2,  Clark  1,  Crawford 
1,  Allen  4,  Case  3,  Davies  I,  Dearborn  6,  Delaware  I,  Elkhart  3, 
Floyd  9,  Dubois  2,  Fountain  1,  Fulton  2,  Gibson  2,  Grant  1,  Green 
1,  Hancock  1,  Harrison  2,  Jefferson  8,  Jennings  1,  Knox  4,  Kosd- 
oako  I,  Laporte  3,  Lake  3,  Martin  1,  Marion  3,  Monroe  1,  Montgo- 
mery 4,  Noble  2,  Ohio  1,  Orange  6,  Owen  1,  Perry  3,  Pikt.  1,  Porter 

4,  Park  1,  Posey  3,  Randolph  3,  Ripley  1,  Scott  3,  Rush  1,  Spencer 
1,  St.  Joseph  1,  Marsfiall  1,  Switzerland  1,  Tippecanoe  2,  Union  I, 
Vermillion  1,  Vigo  4,  Vanderburg  8,  Unknown  I,  Warwick  1,  Wa- 
bash 1,  Washington  4,  Wells  2,  Wayne  4,  Wbitely  1,  total  131. 

OMo. — Auglaize  1,  Ashtabula  4,  Athens  2,  Belmont  4,  Brown  8, 
Bntler  3,  Clark  7,  Clermont  I,  Columbiana  4,  Champaign  1,  Craw- 
ford 1,  Cuyahoga  32,  Delaware],  Defiance  3,  Erie  4,  Fairfield  3, 
Franklin  &,  Gallia  3,  Geauga  1,  Green  3,  Hamilton  123,  Hariison  2| 
Highland  2,  Huron  10,  Jefferson  4,  Knox  I,  Lawrence  2,  Licking  3, 
Lake  1,  Logan  6,  Lorain  2,  Lucas  1&,  Medina  1,  Miami  1,  Monroe  1, 
Montgomery  4,  Morgan  2,  Muskingum  5,  Ottawa  1,  Mahoning  1| 
Pickaway  7,  Portage  6,  Preble  4,  Richland  1,  Ross  6,  Sandusky  4^ 

•It  i(lll  b«  parealTcd  Ihst  the  coaTletiom  ercMil  hj  one  th«  nnmbar  of  priw* 
atni  lh« dlierrpuier  ■Tliiilhni;  oaa  of  IbeptUoacri  wki  eoa*icl«l  ander  IhcM 
IsdIalBUti  In  Qncen  Amn't,  and  diuIm  two  In  Talbot  eounljr,  tor  ilmliar  oStaAi*) 
nd  of  eoBTM,  Mah  eosntjr  li  crMliteil  wllh  hit  eonTlailon. 
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Essex  1,  Franklin  1,  Fulton  2,  Genesee  7,  Greene  2,  Herkimer  6, 
Jeflerson  26,  Kings  1,  Lewis  2,  Livingston  14,  Madison  6,  Monroe 
67,  Montgomery  2,  New-York  9,  Niagara  10,  Onondaga  43,  Oneida 
88,  Ontario  19,  Orleans  14,  Oswego  14,  Otsego  9,  Queens  2,  Rens- 
selaer 16,  Saratoga  10,  Schoharie  3,  Seneca  8,  Steuben  10,  St.  Law- 
rence 6,  Tioga  5,  Tompkins  4,  Washington  1,  Wayne  9,  Wyommg 
10,  Yates  5,  total  609. 

Sing  SiTig.— New- York  402,  Albany  41,  Dutchess  30,  Queens  16, 
Wariiington  6,  Rockland  8,  Delaware  3,  Richmond  4,  Oneida  4, 
Schenectady  2,  Montgomery  2,  Schoharie  1,  Onondaga  2,  Ontario  8, 
Steuben  1,  Madison  1,  Kings  92,  Orange  28,  Westchester  19,  Co- 
lombia 13,  Rensselaer  7,  Suffolk  6,  Ulster  3,  St.  Lawrence  6,  Clinton 
S|  Jefferson  2,  Essex  1,  Putnam  1,  Greene  1,  Fulton  1,  Saratoga  1^ 
Franklin  1,  Monroe  5,  Niagara  3,  Chemung  1,  Erie  7,  Orleans  1) 
total  727. 

C/tnf on.— Albany  10,  Clinton  10,  Erie  1,  Essex  10,  Columbia  6, 
Franklin  2»  Fulton  3,  Greene  1,  Herkimer  2,  Jefferson  2,  Kings  1, 
Madison  4,  Montgomery  6,  New-York  1,  Oneida  3,  Onondaga  1,  Os- 
wego 2,  Rensselaer  12,  Saratoga  5,  Schenectady  12,  Schoharie  2, 
Sullivan  2,  St.  Lawrence  13,  Ulster  4,  Warren  1,  Washington  10, 
total  124. 

JVeiD- Jersey  .—Atlantic  2,  Bergen  6,  Burlington  14,  Camden  11| 
Cape  May  1,  Cumberland  4,  Essex  32,  Gloucester  2,  Hudson  16, 
Hunterdon  1,  Mercer  9,  Middlesex  13,  Monmouth  12,  Morris  11, 
Passaic  32,  Salem  8,  Somerset  4,  Sussex  5,  Warren  1,  United  States, 
New-Jersey  district,  1,  total  185. 

Wiitem  Penitentiari/j  Pennsylvania. — Alleghany  53,  Armstrong 
6,  Bedford  5,  Beayer  3,  Butler  5,  Clarion  1,  Erie  11,  Fayette  9, 
Green  1,  Huntington  3,  Jefferson  1,  Mercer  10,  Somerset  1,  Venango 
2,  Westmoreland  4,  Potter  1,  Crawford  2,  Indiana  2,  Blair  2,  Clear- 
field 1,  Warren  1,  total  123. 

Maryland. — Bahimore  City  139,  Baltimore  County  8,  Prince 
George's  9,  Anne  Arundel  7,  Dorchester  7,  Washington  5,  Talbot  4, 
H.  Dial.  A.  A.  Co.  4,  Calvert  5,  Frederick  5,  Harford  4,  Cecil  4, 
Charles  4,  Somerset  7,  Kent  8,  Montgomery  3,  U.  S.  Ct.  of  Md.  3, 
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Allegany  Co.  5,  Queen  Ann's  5,  Caroline  2,  St.  Mary's  1,  Worcester 

1,  total  230.* 

Virginia. — Unaccounted  for. 

Tennessee.— Davidson  32,  Fayette  3,  Hardin  4,  Madison  13,  Ma- 
rion 2,  Wilson  2,  Grainger  8,  Coffee  4,  Hamilton  2,  Johnson  2,  Obion 
8,  Weakley  2,  Gibson  1,  Knox  1,  Monroe  3,  Stewart  3,  Humphreys 

2,  Henderson  4^  Carrol  2,  McMinn  5,  Hardeman  3,  Washington  Z^ 
Jackson  4,  Green  2,  Williamson  1,  Rhea  1,  Henry  2,  Warren  1, 
Giles  1,  Shelby  20,  Anderson  1,  Campbell  2,  Marshall  2,  Hawkins  2, 
Wayne  4,  White  3,  Polk  1,  Fentress  1,  Overton  6,  Haywood  J, 
Montgomery  1,  Maurey  2,  Cannon  1,  Bedford  4,  Sevier  3,  Tipton  2, 
Lawrence  1,  Van  Buren  1,  Lincoln  2,  Carter  4,  Hickman  1,  Franklin 

3,  Dickson  1,  Bledsoe  2,  Sumner  1,  Jefferson  1,  Perry  3,  Roane  1, 
total  192. 

CUorgia. — Unaccounted  for. 

Indiana. — Adams  1,  Bartholomew  1,  Carroll  2,  Clark  1,  Crawford 
1,  Allen  4,  Cass  2,  Davies  1,  Dearborn  6,  Delaware  1,  Elkhart  3| 
Floyd  9,  Dubois  2,  Fountain  1,  Fulton  2,  Gibson  2,  Grant  1,  Green 
1,  Hancock  1,  Harrison  2,  Jefferson  8,  Jennings  1,  Knox  4,  Eosci- 
Qsko  1,  Laporte  3,  Lake  2,  Martin  1,  Marion  2,  Monroe  1,  Montgo- 
,  mcry  4,  Noble  2,  Ohio  1,  Orange  6,  Owen  1,  Perry  2,  Pik^.  1,  Porter 

4,  Park  1,  Posey  3,  Randolph  2,  Ripley  1,  Scott  2,  Rush  1,  Spencer 
li  St.  Joseph  1,  Marshall  1,  Switzerland  1,  Tippecanoe  2,  Union  1| 
Vermillion  1,  Vigo  4,  Vanderburg  8,  Unknown  1,  Warwick  1,  Wa- 
bash 1,  Washington  4,  Wells  2,  Wayne  4,  Whitely  1,  total  131. 

Ohio, — Auglaize  1,  Ashtabula  4,  Athens  2,  Belmont  4,  Brown  2, 
Butler  3,  Clark  7,  Clermont  1,  Columbiana  4,  Champaign  1,  Craw- 
ford 1,  Cuyahoga  32,  Delaware  1,  Defiance  3,  Erie  4,  Fairfield  3| 
Franklin  5,  Gallia  3,  Geauga  1,  Green  3,  Hamilton  123,  Hariison  2) 
Highland  2,  Huron  10,  Jefferson  4,  Knox  1,  Lawrence  2,  Licking  3^ 
Lake  1,  Logan  6,  Lorain  2,  Lucas  15,  Medina  1,  Miami  1,  Monroe  1^ 
Montgomery  4,  Morgan  2,  Muskingum  5,  Ottawa  1,  Mahoning  1, 
Pickaway  7,  Portage  5,  Preble  4,  Richland  1,  Ross  6,  Sandusky  4^ 

•It  ifni  be  pereeived  that  the  convietiont  exceed  by  one  the  number  of  prii6- 
Asrt}  the diter^pancy  arises  thus:  one  of  the  prisoners  was  convicted  under  threo 
iadiotmentt  In  Qneen  Ann'8»  and  under  two  In  Talbot  county ^  for  almVVvc  c)S«nft.«^ 
and  of  eourtOy  each  county  is  credited  with  his  eonTlcilon. 
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habit  of  using  profane  language,  501;  bad  a  trade,  193;  had  no 
trade,  416;  were  occupied  when  apprehended,  324;  were  unoccu- 
pied, 285. 

Clinton. — ^Temperate,  66;  intemperate,  68;   employed,  70;    not 
employed,  54. 

lennessee, — ^Temperate  before  conviction,  20;  moderate  drinkersi 
74;  intemperate,  98. 

Indiana. — Intemperate,  61;  moderate  drinkers, 45;  temperate,  26. 

Social  State. 

Auburn. — ^Married,  284;  widowers,  23;  have  separated  from  wife, 
68;  those  who  have  families  have,  in  the  aggregate,  755  children. 

Clinton. — ^Married,  51 ;  unmarried,  73. 

Kentucky. — Single,  73;  married,  50;  widowers,  13;  separated,  5. 
Total  141. 

Tennessee. — Married  116,  single  76. 

Indiana. — ^Married  61,  single  65,  widowers  5. 

Miscellaneous. 

•^tibtfm. — Had  parents  who  were  both  church  members,  56 ;  had 
<»ie  parent  a  church  member,  30;  lost  both  parents  before  the  age  of 
sixteen,  86;  lost  one  parent  before  the  age  of  sixteen,  128;  deprived 
of  home  before  the  age  of  sixteen,  317;  left  parents  or  guardiana 
without  consent,  94;  ^parents  were  universalists,  29 ;  were  roman 
catholics  82;  were  quakers,  4 ;  were  freewill  baptists,  9;  parenta  usu- 
ally attended  episcopal  church,  53;  parents  usually  attended  presby- 
terian  church,  83;  parents  usually  attended  the  baptist  church,  84; 
parents  usually  attended  the  methodist  church  160;  parents  of  whom 
no  account  is  given  on  these  topics,  129;  confess  their  guilt,  368; 
deny  their  guilt,  241;  are  now  in  good  health,  524,  think  they  have 
been  benefited  by  the  privileges  here  enjoyed,  295. 

•  These  items  are  not  giren  as  showing  the  bearing  of  different  systems  of  r^li- 
f  loos  creeds  apoa  the  commission  of  orime«  as  the  great  minority  of  parents  hora 
specified,  were  not  church  oommunicaqts,  nor  even  regular  attendants  upon  tbt 
nliglotis  services  of  the  church  <«they  usually  attended"  when  they  went  at  all} 
tt  is  maaifeat  that  thete  itsma  osa  hare  ao  bearing  opoa  CIm  ralativt  msrlla  of  dif- 
ferent systems  of  f^iih. 
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Clintan. — ^In  a  good  state  of  healthy  88;  in  a  poor  state  of  health) 
28^  scrofulous,  8. 

Western  Penitential  y^  Pa, — Married  90,  unmarried  32,  widowers 
and  widows  1,  temperate  15,  moderate  11,  intemperate  97 — 69  can 
read,  49  can  read  and  write,  and  5  can  neither  read  nor  write. 

Maryland. — Of  all  the  prisoners  admitted  since  Dec.  4.  1840, 
when  the  record  commences,  it  appears  that  252  could  not  read  or 
write;  92  could  read  only;  67  received  a  good  English  education; 
5251  can  read  and  write;  6  received  classical  education,  and  5252  at« 
tended  sunday  schools. 

Of  all  the  prisoners  admitted  since  Dec.  4, 1840,  260  were  left 
orphans  at  various  ages  from  infancy  upwards;  269  were  never  bound 
out;  62  were  bound  out  and  left  their  masters;  133  were  bound  out 
and  served  till  21  years  of  age;  362  unmarried;  175  married;  64 
widows  and  widowers;  97  were  not  drunkards,  but  drunk  when  com- 
mitting the  offence  of  which  they  were  found  guilty;  160  inteift- 
perate,  and  37 1  who  reported  themselves  of  sober  habits. 

.  lUinoisy  1848.—  ^^  At  least  three-fouths  of  the  convicts  could  read 
and  write  before  their  commitment  and  quite  a  number  have  libeial 
educations.  Many  of  those  that  did  not  know  their  letters  beforei 
have  learned  to  read  since  their  commitment." 

Eastern  Penitentiary. — Hahiis — Drank  to  intoxication,  68;  moderate 
drmkers,  22;  sober,  38;  total  128.  Co/or.— White  males,  101;  white 
females,  2;  colored  males,  23;  colored  females,  2;  total  128.  Read 
and  write,  80;  read  only,  22;  could  not  read  or  write,  26;  total  128. 
Harried,  44;  single,  72,  widows  and  widowers,  9;  separated,  3;  total 
128 j  (all  these  facts  are  for  the  number  received  during  the  year  only.) 

Kentucky. — Habitually  intemperate,  84;  occasionally  intemperate  | 
65;  temperate,  52;  total  141. 

PRISON  DISCIPLINE.— (CoNTiNUBD.) 

The  by-laws  of  the  executive  committee  impose  upon  the  prison 
discipline  department  the  supervision  of  the  internal  organization 
a&d  management  of  the  prisons  in  which  convicts  are  coufiaedi  am- 
bracing  the  moral  and  physical  influeooes  to  bo  exerted  oa  tkuk  ^gfOs^ 
dniriAg  their  ODofiottmeBt 
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The  following  general  heads  cotiipri^e  this  duty,  y\z:  Ir  Health; 
fi.  Reformation;  3.  Financial  system;  4.  Administration  and  super- 
Tision;  6.  Comparison  of  prison  systems  aiuJ  reforms;  6.  Visitation. 

1.  HEALTH— -under  which  as  subdivisions  may  be  included  Diet^ 
Clothing,  Cleanliness,  Warming,  Ventilation,  Employments,  In^ 
.Hadty  and  medical  treatment  generally  and  results. 

Inilead  of  attempting   to  present  remarks  of  our  own  od  these. 
ieTeral  subjects,  we  have  preferred  to  select  from  the  reports  of  all' 
the  prisons  which  have  been  sent  us,  such  observations  as  may  seem 
pertinent  to  the  difierent  subjects  examined.     We  shall  thus  concen- 
tratft  the  opinions  of  practical  men  who  have  had  large  experience 
in:  these  matters,  and  allow  them  to  speak  for  themselves.    We  shall 
also  in  this  manner  exhaust  their  reports  of  whatever  is  interesting 
ot  Important  either  to  the  penologist  or  general  reader,  and  afford : 
the  advantage  to  each  of  a  continuous  examination  of  a  particular- 
sulyect  instead  of  ft  tedious  investigation  running  over  twenty  dif- 
ferent reports. 

Sobdivision  Ist,  Diit;  comprising  manner  of  supply,  quiIHy, 
cesi  ind  expense. 

The  rations  have  been  supplied  at  Auburn  and  Clinton  prisonSi . 
the  last  two  years,  by  purchase  by  the  agent. — Jfew-York  Inspectors^ 
Mieportm 

The  keeper  of  the  Tennessee  State  prison  states  that  great  care 
has  been  taken  in  having  their  food  properly  prepared,  which  has  . 
been  of.  wholesome  diet,  consisting  of  beef,  occasionally  bacon,—— 
cgffee  in  the  morning  and  vegetables  in  their  season. 


The  warden  of  the  Indiana  State  prison  gives  the  following 
count  of  the  diiet  of  that  prison:  The  food  of  the  prisoners  has  beea 
generally  amply  sufficient  of  the  kind.  Meat  sufficient  twice  during 
the  day,  and  usually  of  suitable  quality.  Rye  coffee  for  breakfast, 
sufficient  corn  bread  three  times  a  day,  of  good  quality,  and  milk 
frequently  through  the  spring  and  summer.  Vegetables  deficient  in 
Tariety,  generally  beans  and  bean  soup  about  three  times  a  wedr. 


M^Yorh  Sing  Sing  S.  P.^  1849— Warden's  jR^orf.*— Little  ot 
BO  ebange  of  diet  was  made*  during  the  summer.  We  ga?«  oar 
meD  the  best  salt  mesa  pork  and  beef  wilh  potatoci  anlA  fa|ow»4iroa4^t 
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occasiooally  chaDging  to  pork  and  beans  or  codfish  and  potatoes; 
notteth  meats  were  allowed. 

Sifig   Sing   S.  P.,    1849 — Physician's   Beport.^^The  system' 
adopted   by  your  board  to  supply  the  rations  through  the  prisoi^.' 
agent,   has   already  produced    the  happiest   results.    The  generar 
health  of  the  convicts  has  certainly  been  promoted.    They  perform 
their  labor  cheerfully  and  accomplish  more,  and  the  prison  officers 
are  relieved  from  those  frequent  and  too  well  grounded  complaints 
of  ^  bad  foody'*  which  invariably  attend  the  feeding  upon  tlus  o6n- 
tract  syatem.    These  considerations  alone,  I  sm  persuaded,  wonld* 
secure  a  continuance  of  the  system;  but  in  addition  to  these,  I  am 
that  it  will  be  found  the  most  economical  for  the  State. 


The  completion  of  the  new  mess-room,  hospital,  &c.,  and  the  in- 
troduction of  the  table  system  of  feeding,  will  add  much  to  the 
comfort  and  health  of  the  convicts. 

JftuhYorh  S.  P.  Inspectors*  Report,  1849. — The  cost  of  supplying) 
provisions  for  the  last  year  has  been,  at  Auburn  prison^  7  6*10  cents 
per  ration,  or  $7.60  per  100  rations;    at  Clinton,  9  cents  6  1-12 
mills  per  ration,  or  about    $9.61  per  100  rations;    at  Sing  Sing^ 
during  nine  months^,  from  Jan.  1,  to  Sept.  30,  supplied  by  the  agimty^ 
7  cents  7}  mills  per  ration,  or  $7.72|  per  100  rations. 

The  Inspectors  are  decidedly  of  opinion  that  for  various  considera- 
tfond  this  is  the  most  judicious  method  of  supplying  the  diet  of  the 
prisons.  The  cupidity  of  contractors,  or  the  fear  of  unprofitable  re- 
sults, flimiish  constant  temptations  to  supply  articles  of  an  inferior^ 
and  sometimes  deleterious  quality;  and  in  this  way  the  health  of  the 
convicts,  under  that  method  of  supply,  has  undoubtedly  been  some- 
times injuriously  afiected.  When  purchased  by  the  agent,  there  is 
no  inducement  for  the  procurement  of  inferior  articles;  the  provi- 
aldns  are  consequently  of  good  quality,  the  health  of  the  prison  pro- 
lAoted,  a  fruitful  cause  of  dissatisfaction  obviated,  and  a  favorable 
lAflnence  npon  the  discipline  el:erted.  And  although  contracts  might 
sometimes  be  made  at  a  trifle  less  per  hundred  rations  than  the  actual 
cost  when  purchased  by  the  agent,  it  is  believed  that  when  all  the 
attendants  and  consequences  are  taken  into  the  account,  this  will  be 
ib«Bd  the  most  economical  method.  Especially  will  this  be  fomid 
tor  be  tmt  when  the  amount  of  the  extra  allowances  obtained  by  ap- 
plications to  the  Legislature  in  cases  where  contracts  prove  dmitferagft^ 
or  miprofitaUe^  come  to  be  considered. 
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The  cost  of  supplying  rations  to  the  Sing  Sing  prison,  from  Oct* 
1,  1847,  to  Sept.  30,  18l8,  wholly  by  contract,  was  $30,336.90. 
The  cost  from  October  1, 1848,  to  Sept.  30,  1849,  about  nine  and  a 
half  months  of  which  by  the  agent,  and  the  remainder  by  contracti 
was  $23,856.59.  Difference  in  favor  of  supplying  by  the  agent 
$6,480.31.  And  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  during  the  last  year^ 
the  cost  by  the  agent  has  been  much  less  per  month,  than  that  of 
the  two  and  a  half  months  furnished  by  contract 

JV.  Y.  Auburn  S.  P.,  1849 — Warden's  Report. — It  is  also  ex- 
tremely gratifying,  that  the  clothing  and  rations  of  the  convicta— -• 
supplied  by  the  agent — have  always  been  of  the  best  quality;  the 
food,  which  it  is  quite  important  should  be  good,  has  always  been 
furnished  in  sufficient  quantities.  No  complaints  have  been  made  on 
this  head,  which  are  often  apt  to  occur,  where  there  is  really  no 
foundation  for  them. 

Kkode  Island  S.  P.,  18A9— Keeper's  Report. — ^In  1848  it  cost 
$68.67  for  each  prisoner  over  and  above  the  income,  this  year  it 
costs  but  $59.84  each. 

Maine  S.  P.,  1849 — Warden's  Report. — ^The  food  of  prisoncn 
should  be  good  and  wholesome,  but  of  plain  quality  without  iunriea. 

Michigan  S.  P.,  1849 — Inspectors*  Report. — From  frequent  exam* 
inations  made  by  this  board,  we  are  satisfied  that  the  rations  furnish- 
ed the  past  year  were  composed  of  articles  of  provision,  as  well 
proportioned  to  conduce  to  the  health  of  the  convicts  as  can  well 
be  obtained.  The  contract  has  therefore  been  let  to  furnish  rations 
for  the  ensuing  year,  commencing  on  the  first  day  of  December^  in 
the  same  proportions,  for  six  cents  and  six  mills  per  daily  ration. 

Superadded  to  all  this,  much  care  has  been  observed  in  relation  to 
the  diet  of  the  men,  and  whenever  it  was  found  that  a  particuliyr 
article  of  food  furnished  with  the  rations,  proved  injurious,  it  wat 
immediately  changed  for  something  calculated  to  restore  the  system 
to  a  healthy  and  vigorous  state. 

2.    CLOTHING. 

Maine  S.  P. — Inspectors'  Report^  1849. — ^Their  clothing  and  bed- 
ding should  be  such  as  to  prevent  any  suffering  from  cold,  and  thei^ 
general  health  carefully  regarded. 
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1849,  Indiana  S,  P.-^-^Warden^s  fitfpor/.— The  recommendations 
of  my  predecessor  to  the  extent  of  such  legislative  construction  of 
the  law  as  to  equalize  the  payment  to  pardoned,  and  other  discharg- 
ed convicts,  and  to  furnish  some  plain  and  cheap  clothing,  to  the 
discharged  convict,  are  respectfully  repeated  by  the  undersigned. 

Illinois  S.  P.,  1949— -TTarcten'^  Report. — No  deficiency  in  suita* 
ble  clothing,  and  are  well  provided  with  bed  clothmg  sufficient  to 
render  them  comfortable  during  the  inclement  season  of  the  year. 
The  prisoners  sometimes  complain,  but  as  soon  as  it  is  mentioned,  the 
deficiency  is  supplied. 

3.  CLEANLINESS. 

Massachusetts  S.  P.,  1849 — Wafderi's  Hepor/.— I  have,  during 
the  year,  enlarged  the  bathing  house,  and  furnished  it  with  tubs  and 
boilersi  so  as  to  aflford  the  means  of  bathing  every  convict  once  a 
week,  according  to  the  provision  of  a  late  act  of  the  Legislature. 

Indiana  S.  P.,  1849 — Warden^s  Report. — ^The  labor  of  the  con- 
victs  exposes  them  to  dust  and  soot  at  the  forges  and  furnaces,  dirt 
and  brick  dust  at  the  brick  kilns,  and  mud  in  unloading  rafts  and 
boats,  besides  the  effect  of  heavy  perspirations.  Complete  bathing 
or  washing,  at  least  once  a  week,  can  alone  keep  their  persons  suffi- 
ciently clean  to  prevent  disease  and  vermin.  The  expense  of  some 
cheap  and  plain  apparatus  for  bathing,  would  soon  be  returned,  by 
increased  health,  comfort  and  cheerfulness.  At  present,  the  suitable 
iTBshing  of  the  convicts  is  had  with  difficulty,  and  inconvience,  if  at 
aU. 

4.  LIGHTmO  AND  HEATING. 

Auburn  S.  P.,  1849 — Chaplain^s  Report — Importance  of  light- 
ing  the  iiringv.— I  would  again  solicit  the  attention  of  your  honor- 
able board  to  the  very  imperfect  manner  in  which  the  wings,  where 
the  convicts  are  confined  at  night,  are  lighted.  There  seems  to  be 
no  sufficient  reason  for  confining  600  or  700  men  in  almost  total 
darkness,  and  consequently  in  idleness,  for  so  great  a  portion  of  the 
time  as  at  present.  It  is  difficult  to  see  what  good  can  be  accom- 
plished by  it,  while  it  b  quite  easy  to  perceive  that  much  evil  must 
be  consequent  upon  this  tmtnlighiened  policy. 

Were  this  the  proper  place  to  enter  into  a  full  discussion  of  the 
•iilgeet,  it  would  be  eaigr  to  demonstrate  that  i\k«  cQec^  ^l  w  taaasSi 
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confinement  in  darkness  is  detrimental  alike  to  the  physical,  mental, 
and  moral  interests  of  the  convict,  and  consequently  opposed  to  the 
best  interests  of  the  State  and  society  generally.  It  induces  men* 
tal  indolence,  weakens  the  intellecluai  faculties,  stultifies  the  mind, 
blunts  the  moral  sensibilities,  excites  evil  passions,  and  exposes  the 
unfortunate  subjects  of  it  to  all  the  evil  effects  of  a  licentious  imagi* 
nation  upon  the  animal  passions — greatly  augmenting  their  power 
and  blighting  influence  over  the  soul.  In  short,  the  direct  effect  of 
the  mental  and  moral  habits,  virhich  necessarily  result  from  this  pro* 
tracts  confinement  in  idleness,  is  to  debase  and  brutify  the  wbok 
man,  and  prepare  him  to  return  to  his  friends  and  society  noi  better 
qualified  than  when  he  left  them  to  discharge  the  duties  of  life. 

It  has  been  very  gratifying  to  know  that  each  man  whose  good 
fortune  it  has  been  to  receive  a  **  light,"  has  not  wholly  undervalued 
the  privilege,  but  by  his  application  to  study,  and  many  expressions 
of  gratitude,  has  shown  clearly  his  high  appreciation  of  the  favor. 

Sing  Sing  S.  P.,  1849 — Chaplain's  Report — ^The  suggestion  in 
the  teachers*  report,  in  regard  to  the  insuflSciency  of  light,  is  re- 
spectfully submitted  to  the  consideration  of  the  board. 

Maryland  S.  P.,  1849 — Inspectors*  Report. — We  took  occasion 
last  year,  to  suggest  the  propriety  of  increasing  the  lights  in  the' 
dormitory,  so  as  to  enable  the  prisoners  to  read  from  twilight  tilf 
bed-time;  and  we  again  call  the  attention  of  Your  Excellency  to  it/ 
from  a  firm  belief  that  such  an  occupation  of  the  time  of  the  priso- 
ners, could  not  fail  to  be  productive  of  much   good;  for  as  their 
minds  became  enlightened,  so  would  their  taste  for  vice  be  weaken^,^ 
as  ignorance  is  often  the  most  mischievous  element  of  crime. 

OMo  S.  P.,  1849 — Directors'  Report. — ^The  debt  against  this  in- 
stitution, which  was  incurred  some  fifteen  months  since,  in  construct 
ing  the  gas  works,  to  enable  the  convicts  to  read  in  their  cells  faj* 
night,  IS  not  yet  discharged;  and  we  regret  to  be  compelled  to  sty, 
that  although  it  was  costly  in  its  fixtures,  it  has  not  in  all  respects 
met  the  expectations  and  desire  of  the  directors.  The  principal  ele* 
ment  used  for  the  generation  of  gas,  upon  the  plan  adopted,  is  grease; 
and  it  was  supposed  that  a  sufficient  amount  of  grease  could  be  col* 
lected  about  the  prison  to  supply  the  works;  but  in  this  we  have 
been  mistaken,  the  consumption  of  this  article  being  much  greater 
than  it  was  supposed  it  would  be,  and  consequently  the  expense  grea* 
t#r  to-  sepply  it;  and  we  are  not  certain  \M  ftom  Ais  fS^t  it  will  br 
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adFisable  yet  to  dispense  with  grease,  and  change  the  apparatus  so  as 
to  use  coal  in  its  stead.  If  this  change  should  be  concluded  on,  it 
wtU  require  an  additional  expense  of  several  hundred  dollars. 

The  works  were  put  in  operation  about  one  year  since,  and  it  af- 
fords a  brilliant  light  in  the  halls,  and  enables  the  prisoners  to  read 
in  their  cells  by  night  after  they  are  locked  up. 

Jfew- Jersey  S.  P,,  1843 — Keeper^ s  ReporL — The  legislature,  at 
their  last  session,  directed  the  keeper  to  cause  a  new  apparatus  to.be 
erected  for  heating  the  north  wing  of  the  prison  with  steam,  appro- 
priating $5,000  for  that  purpose.  This  duty  has  been  discharged 
by  me,  under  advice  of  the  acting  inspectors.  The  apparatus  nas 
been  erected  within  the  limit  of  the  appropriation,  and  I  am  happy 
to  say,  answers  all  that  the  most  sanguine  expected  from  it  It  is 
so  effective  that  almost  any  degree  of  heat  may  be  obtained.  I  doubt 
if  any  building  in  the  state  is  warmed  more  perfectly. 

•  Maryland  8.  P.,  1849 — Keeper^s  Report. — A  change  has  taken 
place,  with  the  approbation  of  the  board,  in  the  means  of  heating 
the  dormitory,  large  cylinder  stoves  having  been  substituted  for  the 
farnaces  by  which  it  was  formerly  warmed.  So  far  as  the  experi- 
ment has  gone,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  present  mode  will 
■be  attended  with  a  saving  of  fuel,  and  a  more  perfect  equalisation 
of  heat. 

6.  VENTILATION. 

VertnorU  S.  P.,  1849. — Superintendent's  Report. — The  want  pf 
Tentilation  in  the  brick  prison,  and  more  convenient  hospital  acQom- 
modations,  have  been  referred  to  in  the  reports  of  the  directors  in  years 
past,  but  remain  now,  as  they  then  were,  very  deficient,  and  mueh 
abort  of  what  the  honor  and  interest  of  the  State  apd  calls  of  human- 
ity demand. 

Auburn  S.  P.,  1849. — Physician's  Report. — ^The  hospital,  in  most 
particulars  well  adapted  to  the  accommodation  of  the  sick,  is  never- 
theless susceptible  of  very  considerable  improvement.  The  room  is 
much  too  low  for  good  ventilation,  and  from  its  propinquity  to  the 
main  cook-room  of  the  prison,  requires  more  care  than  would  other- 
wise be  necessary. 

Maryland  S.  P.,  1849. — Chaplain's  Hepoff.*— During  the  ^aat 
jear  the  partitions  that  formerly  existed  have  beea  teukON^^^  Vci  ^^ 
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great  advantage  and  comfort  of  the  patients  ;  bat  the  water  closet 
which  is  built  in  a  corner  of  the  room,  owing  to  the  fact  of  there 
being  but  a  small  tube  to  carry  off  the  effluvia  arising  from  it,  ren- 
ders at  times  the  air  of  the  hospital  exceedingly  offensive,  and  this 
is.  particularly  the  case  during  the  winter,  and  early  in  the  rooming 
before  the  room  is  aired.  Wherever  a  number  of  individuals  are 
confined  in  the  same  apartment,  this  evil  to  a  certain  degree  exists, 
and  becomes  aggravated  when  from  sickness,  free  ventilation  cannot 
be  had,  and  the  effluvia  from  unhealthy  discharges,  is  added  to  what 
already  exists. 

Georgia  S.  P.,  1849. — Physician^s  Report. — ^1  have  made  every 
effort  to  caufe  to  be  removed  every  cause  of  ill  health  which  is  ob- 
Tious,  and  think  that  a  great  deal  of  benefit  has  resulted.  But  a  free 
Tentilation  of  the  lower  story  of  the  cell  building  and  the  guard 
bouses  on  the  outside  of  the  wall,  cannot  be  effected  unless  the  wall 
is  opened  and  secured  with  grates  in  several  places. 

Ohio  S.  P.,  1849. — Physician^s  Report, — I  caused  twelve  new 
ventilators  to  be  put  in. the  east  wing,  and  six  in  the  west  wing,  the 
better  to  secure  purity  of  air.  Nearly  every  convict  was  more  or 
less  severely  affected  with  the  disease.  A  cholera  influence  was 
prevailing  all  around  us,  and  the  system  was  predisposed  to  the  dis- 
ease, insomuch  that  slight  causes  were  probably  sufficient  to  invite 
its  attacks. 

6.  EMPLOYMENTS. 

Vermont  S.  P. — Inspector's  Report^  1849. — ^The  Directors  con- 
cluded a  bargain  with  the  manufacturers  of  scythe  snaths  and  cut- 
lery, for  the  labor  of  all  the  convicts  in  said  prison,  for  the  term  of 
five  years,  excepting  such  number  as  the  Superintendent  may  require 
to  perform  the  necessary  work  of  the  prison,  at  the  price  of  two 
shillings  per  day  foe  all  the  convicts  which  shall  be  able  to  perfoim 
a  fair  day's  work,  and  in  the  same  ratio  for  the  convicts  which  shall 
be  unable  to  perform  a  fair  da}'s  work. 

IfeW'York  Inspectors'*  Report y  1849. — The  average  time  per  day, 
of  actual  labor,  at  each  of  the  prisons,  will  be  exhibited  by  the  fol- 
lowing statements: 

Average  woiking  time  at  Sing  Sing  for  the  year,  was  dally  eight 
hours  and  47  -^  minutes;  at  Auburn,  average  working  time  per 
day  for  the  year,  10  hours  and  17  minutes;  and  at  Clinton,  per  day 
for  half  of  the  year,  9  hours  and  45  minutes. 
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Sing  Sing  S.  P.,  1849 — Warden' i  Report — From  a  careful 
examination  of  its  avails  and  results,  I  am  satisfied  that  the  employ- 
ment of  the  convicts  at  this  prison,  in  the  quarries  and  cutting  stone, 
18  unprofitable.  When  all  the  expenses  of  quarrying  the  stone,  of 
tools,  teams,  carts  and  feed  are  taken  into  the  account,  it  yields  but 
little  revenue  to  the  State.  If  discontinued,  it  would  dispose  of  the 
occasion  of  complaint  on*  the  part  of  a  very  respectable  class  of 
mechanics,  who  seem  to  suppose  that  their  business  is  interfered 
■with  by  convict  labor. 

Maironfi  Report^  1849. — From  the  experience  I  have  already 
bad,  I  cannot  approve  of  button  making  as  a  branch  of  female  em- 
ployment. It  is  far  more  masculine  and  laborious  than  the  avoca- 
tions females  generally  engage  in,  while  it  has  a  tendency  to  unfit 
them  for  other  and  more  appropriate  duties.  But  few  if  any  will 
ever  pursue  it  after  the  expiratioji  of  their  sentences,  and  it  certainly 
is  not  calculated  to  improve  their  minds  or  morals,  or  to  aid  in  re- 
claiming them  from  future  errors. 

Those  employed  in  binding  hats  earn  about  26  cents  per  day. 
This  business  is  suitable  for  females,  being  congenial  with  their 
tastes  and  usual  habits. 

hidiana  S.  P.,  1849— ITardwi'*  jR€por^.-^The  convicts  have  not 
apparently  been  over-worked.  In  the  various  employments  of  many 
convicts  without  the  walls,  it  has  been  impossible  for  the  undersigned 
to  supervise  the  treatment  of  the  convicts  at  their  labor.  He  can 
only  speak  of  their  appearance  on  returning  to  the  prison,  or  when 
accidentally  seen  at  their  work.  Several  instances  of  intoxication 
have  occurred  among  the  convicts  employed  without  the  wallF,  es- 
pecially with  those  entrusted  as  trusties,  or  set  at  separate  labor 
without  the  supervision  of  a  guard.  This  has  caused  the  infliction 
of  punishment  and  endangered  the  discipline  within  the  walls. 

I  am  restricted  not  to  reduce  the  period  of  labor  of  the  convicts 
below  ten  hours  per  day. 

Occupation  Previous  to  Conviction. 

JV.  F.,  Auhumyl8i9. — Architects  1,  bakers  4,  barbers  10,  brew- 
er 1,  blacksmiths  12,  boatmen  37,  butchers  6,  cabinet-makers  12, 
carpenters  29,  clerks  8,  cooks  4,  coopers  14,  engineers  3,  farmers 
169,  farriers  1,  gardners  3,  gold  pencil  makers  1,  grocers  7,  gunsmith 
1,  hatter  1,  laborers  133,  lawyers  2,  machinists  13)  m?c^Ti^  ^^'oict- 
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chants  6,  millers  3|  moulders  3,  miscellaneous  8,  pabtem  5|  pedlers 
12,  physician  1,  platers  3,  portrait  painter  1,  printers  4,  saddlers  2, 
sailors  41}  shoemakers  31,  stone-cutters  6,  tailors  ll,  tanners J2t 
teachers  2,  watch-makers  1 — total  609. 

Jf.  F.,  Sing  Singj  1849 — Male  and  Female  Prisom. — ^Bakers  ll, 
butchers  16,  dress-makers  5,  engineers  5,  farmers  18,  house  workers 
22,  laborers  211,  masons  and  stone-cutters  32,  mechanics  192,  pif^ 
chants  and  clerks  23,  milliner  1,  miscellaneous  61,  no  occupation  15, 
painters  and  printers  15,  pedlers  1,  prostitutions,  sailpmand'boat- 
.men  4,  servants  and  waiters  45,  teachers  1,  unacQOunted  for  4S— 
rtotal  727. 

JV*.  y.,  Clinton^  1849. — Bakers  2,  barbers 2,  blacksmiths  7|  bloop- 
ers 1,  boatmen  3,  butchers  3,  button-makers  1,  carpenters  and  joUi^ 
2,  cig^r  makers  1,  clerks  1,  cook  and  waiter  1,  collier  I,  cooper  1, 
farmers  9,  farm  laborers  5,  furrier  1,  idlers  2,  laborers 64,  QMaaa  1, 
miller  1,  moulder  1,  musician  1,  ostler  1,  painter  1,  printer  1,  saddler 
1,  sailors  2,  ship  carpenter  1,  shoemakers  12,  tailor  1,  tanner  Ij  iqp- 
holsterer  1,  weaver  1— total  124. 

JfeW'Jerseyj  1849« — Artist  1,  barbers  2,  basket-maker  1,  brick- 
maker  1,  blacksmiths  2,  butcher  1,  cabinet-makers  3,  carpenters  6, 
carver  and  gilder  1,  chair-maker  1,  cook  1,  harness-maker  1,  iron 
worker  1,  machinists  4,  mason  1,  match-maker  1,  no  occupation  61, 
printer  1,  school  teacher  1,  shoemakers  7,  sweeps  3,  tobacconbt  1, 
turner  1,  weavers  3,  wheelwrights  2 — ^total  108.  (No.  reed,  onlj.) 

Pennsylvania^  Western  Penitentiary j  1849. — Bakers  1,  barbers  3, 
brick-makers  2,  blacksmiths  7  boatmen  14,  butchers  3,  cap-makers  1, 
carpenters  2,  clerks  1,  coach  ironer  1.  cooks  7,  commission  merchant 

1,  coopers  2,  cotton  operator  1,  drayman  1,  farmers  4,  fisherman  1, 
forgeman  1, grocer  1,  grogshop  keeper  1,  gunsmith  I,  house  servants 
4,  iron  rollers  1,  laborers  28,  leather  dresser  1,  lumberman  1,  machi- 
nist 1,  moulder  1,  painter  1,  paper  printer  1,  pedlers  2,  printer  1, 
raftman  1,  rope  maker  1,  shoemakers  6,  silversmith  1,  stone-cutten 

2,  tailors  5,  tanner  1,  teacher  1,  waggoners  4,  wagon-maker  1,  wea- 
vers 1,  coal-miner  1 — total  123. 

Pennsylvania^  Eastern  Penitentiary^  1849. — Brick-makers  5,  black- 
smiths 3,  boatmen  3,  butchers  2,   cabinet-makers  2,  carpenters  10, 
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carter  1,  chairmaker  1,  clerk  1,  farmers  9,  dyers  2,  confectioner  1, 
attorney  at  law  1,  coachman  1,  forgeman  1,  harness-maker  1,  hattejp 
Ij  laborers  37,  masons  and  stone  catters  3,  moulder  1,  no  occupation 
3,  ostlers  2,  painters  2^  plasterer  1,  printer  1,  puddler  1,  rope-maker 

1,  sailors  4,  servants  5,  ship  carpenter  1,  shoemakers  7,  student  at 
law  1,  tailor  1,  tanner  1^  tinner  1,  trunk-maker  1,  turner  l,  weavert 
5,  coal-miner  1,  pump  makers  2 — ^total  128. 

Maryland^  1849.— Bakers  6,  baker  and  butcher  1,  barber  1,  bar* 
keeper  1,  basket-maker  1,  bricklayers  4,  blacksmiths  5,  boatmen  4^ 
butchers  3,  calico  printer  1,  carriage-maker  1,  carpenters  11,  carten 
4|  chambermaids  3,  clerks  6,  cook  1,  coopers  4,  draymen  2,  dancing 
master  1,  drovers  2,  equestrian  1,  farmers  7,  farm  apprentice  1,  farm 
laborers  30,  florist  1,  furniture  polisher  1,  hod  carriers  4,  hotel  keep- 
ers 3,  house  keeper  1,  house  workers  18,  iron  puddler  1,  laborers  33| 
machinists  3,  merchants  2,  musician  1,  no  occupation  12,  painter  1, 
paper  hanger  and  stainer  1,  paper  maker  l,  plasterer  1,  rope  maker  1| 
sailors  8,  seamstress  1,  shoemakers  5,  soapmaker  1,  steamboat  fire- 
men 2 J  stevedore  1,  tailors  2,  tanner  and  currier  1,  tinner  1,  tobacco- 
nists and  cigar  makers  2,  umbrella  maker  1,  wagoner  1,  waiters  10, 
washer  1,  weavers  6,  wool  carder  1,  carpenter  and  farmer  1 — total 
229. 

OMoj  1849. — Blacksmiths  17,  butchers  8,  barbers  5,  baker  1,  boat- 
men 14,  broom  maker  1,  brick  makers  2,  barkeepers  63,  cooks  12^ 
coopers  13,  carpenters  11,  clerks  6,  cigar  makers  2,  cabinet  makers^ 

2,  chair  maker  1,  cabin  boys  3,  chambermaids  2,  drayman  1,  den« 
tist  1,  distiller  1,  druggist  1,  engineers  2,  farmers  6,  gunsmith  1, 
hatters  3,  housekeeper  1,  hame  maker  1,  joiner  1,  laborers  19,  liv- 
ery stable  keeper  1,  locksmith  l,mail  carriers  2,  merchants  2,  ma- 
chinists 2,  miller  1,  moulders  8,  no  occupation  5,  plasterers  3,  print- 
ers 2,  pedler  1,  platers  2,  painters  4,  porter  1,  pailmaker  1,  physicians 
2,  stage  agent  1,  soldiers  4,  shoemakers  19,  seamen  11,  stewards  oil 
steamboats  2,  spinners  3,  ship  carpenters  4,  stage  drivers  3,  salesman 
1,  silversmith  1,  stone  masons  6,  seamstresses  4,  servant  1,  school 
teachers  2,  saddlers  2,  tanners  6,  teamster  1,  tinners  4,  tailors  9, 
tradesman  1,  weavers  9,  wagon  makers  5 — total  336. 

Note.— The  other  States  have  no  occnpatlon  given* 
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OoCtJPATION  WHILE  IH  PrISON. 

Maincy  1848. — Cooks  2,  Hospital  3,Quarrymen6,  shoemakers  31, 
smith's  shop  6,  solitary  confinement  3,  tailors  3,  waiters  1,  washers  2, 
trheelwrights  10— total  67. 

Jlfotne,  1849. — Cooks  2|  hospital  1,  lumpers  5,  tailors  5,  shoemar 
kers  30|  smith's  shop  7,  solitary  2y  waiters  2,  washers  2,  wheelwrights 
11— total  67. 

Jfew  Bampshirej  1849. — Cabinet  makers  21,  cooks  2,  engineers  1, 
fiurmers  3,  waiters  6,  old  and  infirm  3,  sewing  2,  shoemakers  31, 
mith's  shop  12,  tailor  1,  washer  1 — total  82. 

Vermontj  1849. — Cooks  2,  insane  1,  jobber  1,  shoemaker  1,  snathe 
manufactory  53,  tailor  1,  washer  1,  waiters  2 — ^total  62. 

MastachusettSy  1849. — Bakers  2,  barbers  2,  brushmakers  23,  car- 
rers  12,  caUnet  makers  82,  carpenters  3,  confinement  4,  cooks  10, 
coopers  1,  hospital  7,  nurses  2,  printers  3,  invalids  4,  shoemakers  7, 
smith  shc^  24,  stone  cutters  100,  tin  workers  17,  tailors  11,  team- 
iters  7,  tool  shop  4,  waiters  6»  washers  18 — total  349. 

Connecticut^  1849. — Binding  boots  4,  chair  making  33,  chair  seat- 
ing 33,  cutlery  29,  waiters  6,  nurse  1,  insane  3,  invalids  2,  rule  man- 
ufiBictory  14,  shoemakers  20,  washing  and  cooking  12,  making  and 
repairing  for  convicts  1— total  157. 

JV*.  Y.J  Auburn,  1849. — Barbers  2,  cabinet  shop  44,  carpet  shop 
263,  cooper  shop  28,  kitchens  16,  waiters  30,  hame  shop  47,  hospital 

3,  infirm,  &c.  15,  machine  shop  41,  shoemakers  57,  soap  house  2, 
ostler  1,  tailors,  weavers  and  winders  19,  tool  shop  41 — total  609. 

^.  Y.J  Sing  Sing  Male  and  Female  PrisonSj  1849. — Bakers  4, 
binding  hats  24,  barbers  4,  blasters  1,  button  making  25,  carpenters, 
plasterers  and  laborers  30,  carpet  and  rug  weaving  116,  cooks  2, 
coopers  8,  engineer  1,  filemaking  100,  hatting  61,  hospital  4,  lime- 
burners  23,  making  roads,  &c.  28,  making  and  mending  for  convicts 
15,  nurses,  &c.,  6,  ostler  1,  quarrymen  20,  railroad  laborers  26,  sad- 
dlery hardware  54,  shoemakers  11,  sick  15,  smith  shop  6,  stone  cut- 
ters 40,  stone  sawmill  1,  tailors  11,  teamsters  6,  turners  1,  washers 

4,  waiters,  &c.  65,  weaving,  winding,  &c,  25 — total  727. 
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Jf.  K,  Clinton^  1819. — Barber  1,  blasting  and  raising  ore  36,  car- 
penters 3,  cooks  7|  confined  1,  engineers  3,  engine-tender  1,  furnace 
1,  hospital  1,  invalid  3,  machine  shop  4,  nurse  1,  shoemakers  5,  sick 

1,  sawmill  2,  sawing  and  carrying  wood  4,  separating  ore  10,  smith 
shop  8,  piling  wood  at  separator  10,  tailors  4,  teamster  1,  tending  ore 
cans  2,  waiters  12,  washers  2,  white  washing  2 — total  124. 

TennesseBy  1849. — Cabinet  shop  10,  carding  room  3,  cooks  3, 
coopers  11,  engineer  1,  harness  makers  2,  nurse  1,  mattrate  makers  2, 
painting  2,  quarrymen  30,  riving  staves  1,  sawmg  stones  39,  sewing 
3,  shoemakers  5,  smith  shop  15,  stone  cutting  47,  tailors  3,  turners  2| 
wagon  makers  4,  waiters  6,  washers  2— total  192. 

Michigan^  1848. — Barber  1,  cooks  3,  hospital  1,  mfirm  2,  solitary   , 

2,  shoemakers  16,  tailors  2,  teamsters  2,  wagon  makers  24,  waiter  1, 
tool  manufacturing  44,  washers  2,  employed  on  prison  buildings  10 — 
total  110. 

NoTS.— The  other  States  have  no  oeenpation  given.  • 

7.  INSANITY. 

Maine  S.  P.,  1849. — Inspector's  Report, — During  the  last  year 
two  prisoners  have  been  removed  to  the  insane  hospital.  One  of 
the  prisoners  was  insane  when  he  was  admitted,  the  other  sentenced 
for  two  years,  began  to  show  symptoms  of  insanity  in  about  three 
months. 

Massachusetts  S.  P.,  1849. — Physician's  Report. — In  connection 
with  this  subject,  I  cannot  but  call  attention  to  the  effects  upon 
health,  likely  to  be  produced  by  the  change  of  the  law  abolishing 
whipping  as  a  means  of  discipline.  The  alternative  punishment  pro- 
vided by  the  law,  and  adopted  in  practice,  is  solitary  confinement . 
upon  a  bread  and  water  diet,  until  the  refractory  convict  shall  ac- 
knowledge his  error,  or  be  sufficiently  penitent. 

The  subject  of  insanity,  as  connected  with  this  mode  of  punish- 
ment, merits  a  consideration.  No  one,  I  think,  will  undertake  to 
say  how  far  this  system  can  be  pursued  safely,  without  detriment  to 
the  mental  powers  of  the  prisoner.  That  the  moral  effects  of  the 
lash  as  heretofore  used,  may  not  be  so  satisfactory  as  the  proposed 
substitute,  I  will  not  undertake  to  question  ;  but  that  an  important 
change  in  point  of  physical  health,  and  for  the  worse,  will  be  likely 
to  be  produced,  I  cannot  doubt. 
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Looking  to  the  general  question  of  insanity  in  the  prison,  I  am 
happy  to  say,  that  no  new  case  has  occurred  the  past  year,  and  that 
I  am  not  aware  of  any  perceptible  aggravation  of  a  tendency  to  in- 
sanity in  the  instance  of  any,  unless  it  may  be  in  the  instance  of 
Peter  York,  who  has  been  thought  to  require  solitary  confinement 
for  the  safety  of  the  lives  of  others. 

Vermont  S.  P.,  1849. — Physician^ s  Report. — ^The  case  of  Lam- 
bert ought,  in  my  opinion,  again  to  come  before  the  Legislature, 
and  some  measures  be  taken  to  relieve  this  establishment  from  the 
charge  of  a  confirmed  lunatic. 

Sing-Singy  Jfew-Yark  S.  P.,  1849. — Warden^s  Report. — ^There 
are  ten  convicts,  more  or  less  mentally  deranged  in  this  prison.  Of 
this  number,  three  at  least  are  proper  cases  for  the  treatment  of  a 
lunatic  asylum.  One  of  the  ten  is  incurable.  The  remaining  six 
are  not  fit  subjects  of  State  Prison  discipline.  The  number  transfer- 
red to  the  State  Lunatic  Asylum  at  Utica  during  the  year  just  closed, 
is  two,  oq^  of  whom  died  in  that  institution. 

Pensylvania^  Eastern  Penitentiary,  1849. — For  insanity  in  this 
prison  see  physician's  report  under  the  article  health. 

Pensylvania,  Western  Penitentiary,  1849. — Physician^ s  Repot  t. — 
No  new  case  of  insanity  has  developed  itself  during  the  year. 

JVeW'Yorky  Clinton  S.  P.,  1849. — Physician^s  Report. — There 
was  one  person  removed  to  the  lunatic  asylum.  He  had  been  here 
.but  a  short  time,  when  symptoms  of  insanity  made  their  appearance, 
and  aAer  the  subsidence  of  Ike  more  acutely  inflammatory  character 
of  the  disease,  he  was  removed.  He  was  probably  (as  well  as  I 
can  ascertain  his  history,)  insane  before  he  came  here. 

Maryland  S.  P.,  1849. — Physidan^s  Report. — The  number  of 
insane  and  idiotic  at  present  in  the  institution  is  eight.  Of  these 
three  are  idiotic,  and  five  insane.  Two,  as  far  as  I  can  learn,  gave 
evidences  of  weakness  of  intellect  at  the  time  of  admission.  The 
five  insane  are  three  white  ;  and  two  colored.  None  of  these  men 
are  maniacs,  and  both  insane  and  idiotic  are  good  workmen,  and 
easily  managed.  As  far  as  I  can  learn,  one  gave  no  evidences  of 
derangement  of  intellect  at  the  time  of  admission,  but  has  become 
insane  in  consequence  of  vicious  habits  contracted  in  the  institution. 
Two  have  hallucinations  in  reference  to  their  confinement,  and  one 
imagines  himself  to  have  been   placed  in  the  prison  \y  his  friends 
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for  bis  own  personal  safety.     Of  these  eight,  three  have  entered  du- 
ring the  present  year. 

Inspedar^s  Reporty  1849. — On  the  20th  of  November,  1848,  there 
were  12  insane  and  idiotic  prisoners  confined  in  the  Penitentiary  ; 
through  the  expiration  of  their  terms  of  servitude  of  some  of  these 
unfortunate  beings,  and  their  consequent  discharge,  there  are  now  * 
remaining  but  eight ;  one  of  whom  was  admitted  during  the  year 
which  has  just  closed,  he  being  at  the  time  of  his  admission  evident- 
ly of  infirm  mind.  It  is  here  due  to  candor  to  state,  that  several 
others  of  the  insane  and  idiotic  were  so  prior  to  their  imprisonment; 
others  of  them  have  become  so  since,  owing  to  indulgence  in  a  de- 
grading vice  peculiar  to  all  prisons.  Two  of  those  who  were  dis- 
charged during  the  past  year,  were  for  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
time  of  their  imprisonment,  so  violently  afSicted  with  insanity,  as  to 
render  it  unsafe  to  admit  them  among  the  other  prisoners,  and  had 
to  be  confined  in  cells  frequently  in  manacles.  Every  attention  that 
could  be,  was  paid  to  their  comfort,  and  every  possible  means  taken 
by  our  skilful  physicians,  to  efiect  their  restoration  to  reason,  during 
their  continuance  in  our  institution  ;  but  it  would  be  futile  to  attempt 
to  conceal  the  fact,  that  from  the  very  nature  of  a  state  prison,  reco- 
veries in  such  a  place  is  rarely  if  ever  to  be  expected  ;  and  hence  it 
is,  that  ample  provision  should  be  made  for  their  reception  in  an 
insane  hospital.  These  facts  are  of  a  character  to  need  no  argument 
to  demonstrate  the  necessity  which  exists  for  providing  suitable  and 
more  ample  accommodations  for  the  reception  of  such  offenders  as 
may  be  similarly  afflicted. 

JfeW'Jersey  S.  P.,  1849. — Warden^s  jRepor/.— Only  one  insane 
prisoner  now  remains  in  the  institution,  whose  time  has  expired. 

Conntdicxd  S.  P.,  1849. — Warden^s  Report, — It  is  not  uncom- 
mon that  incipient  insanity  is  developed  among  the  prboners,  and 
the  opportunities  afforded  in  the  prison  for  their  treatment  and  re- 
covery, are  very  limited — while  there  may  be  cases  in  which  other 
advantages  would  be  of  no  service,  there  are  those  who  might  re- 
ceive great  benefit,  and  be  restored  to  mental  health  if  they  could 
enjoy  them. 

Results  of  Medical  Treatment,  &c. 

Maine  S.  P. — Warden^s  Report,  1848. — No  report  from  the 
physician  given.  The  health  of  the  prisoners  has  been  rem^iV^W^ 
good  during  the  last  year;  no  death  has  occurred,  not  \iv«^  %xk^\A«tk 
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long  confined  in  the  hospital.  The  whole  time  spent  in  the  hospital 
is  three  hundred  and  fifty-nine  days,  being  four  hundred  and  ninety- 
three  days  less  than  the  previous  year.  The  judicious  division  of 
time  for  labor  and  rest,  the  perfect  cleanliness  and  thorough  ventila- 
tion of  the  cells,  the  personal  cleanliness  of  the  convicts,  good  and 
comfortable  clothing,  sufficient  quantity  of  wholesome  food,  render 
but  little  medical  assistance  necessary.  It  appears  by  the  physician's 
records,  that  only  two  cases  of  fever  have  occurred  during  the  year, 
and  those  of  a  very  mild  form. 

Maine  S.  P,-^hspedor*s  Reporty  1849.^-.The  physician  has  not 
furnished  a  report,  but  by  examining  bis  book  of  entry  the  inspectors 
are  satisfied  that  the  health  of  the  prisoners  has  been  well  looked 
after.  There  has  been  n6  death  during  the  past  year,  nor  has  there 
been  any  protracted  case  of  sickness. 

JWtr  Hampshire  S.  P. — Physician^  Report,  1849. — A  good  state 
of  health  has  generally  prevailed;  there  has  been  bat  one  case  of  ^ 
typ/und  /every  and  that  of  a  mild  character.  During  the  warm  pait 
of  the  season  of  1848,  bilious  diarrhcecy  and  other  kindred  diseases, 
proved  troublesome,  but  in  most  cases  were  of  a  character  so  mild 
as  to  detain  the  patient  from  his  labor  for  a  short  time  only. 

During  the  latter  part  of  winter  and  early  in  the  spring,  the  epi* 
demie  influenza  was  quite  rife. 

There  are  several  cases  of  chronic  diseases  now  existing,  con- 
tracted before  entering  the  prison,  many  of  which  are  assuming  a 
tnilder  character,  and  probably  some  will  eventually  recover  a  tolera- 
ble degree  of  health.  There  is  one  case  of  a  chronic  affection  ot 
the  lungs,  which  has  existed  for  twelve  to  fifteen  years,  and  for  ten 
or  twelve  before  entering  the  prison,  and  which  during  last  autumn 
confined  the  prisoner  for  several  weeks,  that  will,  in  all  probability, 
eventually,  terminate  fatally;  but  he  has,  during  the  winter  and 
spring,  been  able  to  perform  a  small  amount  of  light  work. 

During  the  year  there  has  occurred  one  death  by  consumption,  J 
W.,  aged  57,  having  been  in  the  prison  a  little  more  than  fourteen 
months.     He  entered   affected  with  a  severe  cough,  which   had  ex- 
isted for  a  long  time,  and  from  which  he  never  recovered. 

Vermont   S.  P. — Physician^ s  Report^   1849.— -Sir: — Since  my 
report  of  last  year  we  have  again  been  visited  by  typhoid  fever  with 
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the  loss  of  four  convicts.  I  cannot  but  think  that  fever  is  more  se- 
vere v^ithin  the  prison  than  without.  This  vrould  seem  to  be  proved 
from  the  fact  that  out  of  thirty-two  cases  in  the  village,  only  two 
deaths  occurred,  while  four  convicts  were  lost  from  sixteen  cases  of 
fever  in  the  prison.  Perhaps,  this  argument  will  have  some  weight 
with  the  Legislature,  and  induce  them  to  improve  our  present  hos* 
pital,  which  is  certainly  very  defective  for  the  treatment  of  fever. 

Massachusetts  8.  P.^-^Physidan^s  Report^  1849. — ^The  health  of 
the  convicts  the  past  year,  though  somewhat  below  the  average  of 
late  years,  has  for  the  greater  portion  of  the  year  been  good. 

Notwithstanding  the  prevalence  of  the  cholera  in  the  vicinity,  and 
its  actual  appearance  within  the  prison  walls,  there  have  occurred 
in  all,  but  three  deaths. 

Patrick  Kelly,  bom  in  Ireland,  aged  twenty-two  years,  died  July 
12th,  of  typhus  fever*  He  had  been  in  prison  twenty  months,  under 
a  sentence  of  two  years  for  larceny. 

Simon  Richards,  colored,  aged  forty-three  years,  died  August  9tb9 
of  consumption.  He  was  so  sick  at  the  time  of  his  commitment, 
about  a  year  since,  that  he  was  never  put  to  labor,  but  remained  a 
constant  inmate  of  the  hospital  till  his  death.  Orin  De  Wolf,  a 
native  of  Vermont,  aged  33  years,  died  August  19th,  of  cholera. 
He  had  been  in  prison  four  years.  He  was  originally  sentenced  to 
death  for  the  crime  of  murder ;  but  came  to  the  prison  under  a  com- 
mutation of  sentence  to  imprisonment  for  life. 

During  the  first  three-quarters  of  the  year,  there  was  but  little 
sickness,  and  no  death.  But  early  in  July,  a  large  number  of  the 
convicts  began  to  complain  of  diarrhoea.  This  commenced  the  day 
succeeding  the  fourth,  on  which  day  the  prisoners  are  by  law,  ex- 
empted from  labor,  and  according  to  long  established  usage,  receive 
a  large  extra  allowance  of  food.  From  that  period,  till  nearly  the 
end  of  September,  the  number  to  be  prescribed  for  daily,  was  be- 
tween thirty  and  forty,  and  sometimes  rose  above  seventy;  nearly  all 
of  whom  required  treatment  for  this  afifection. 

On  the  general  statistics  of  the  health  of  the  prisoners  the. past 
year,  viewed  by  the  number  of  patients  admitted  to  the  hospital,  and 
also  by  the  loss  of  their  regular  labor,  there  has  been  no  material 
increase  over  the  average  of  the  last  three  years. 
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Number  admitted  into  hospital  as  patients: 
1846-7,."-  102  1847-8,.—     90  1848-9, 139 

Number  of  days  spent  in  hospital,  and  lost  to  labor : 
1846-7,....  913  1847-8,....  875  1848.9, 1,162 

Number  of  days  invalided  for  the  day,  and  lost  to  labor : 
1846-7,....  682  1847-8,..--  573  1848-9,....      677 

In  addition  to  this,  there  have  been  seven  hundred  and  ninety 
instances  in  which  light  labor,  or  change  of  labor  have  been  allowed 
at  my  suggestion  the  past  year. 

Rhode  Island  S.  P. — Phj/sician^s  Report^  1849. — ^There  have 
been  two  deaths,  the  first  No.  1.  He  was  attacked  in  January  with 
severe  gastric  symptoms,  and  died  on  the  2d  of  April.  An  *autopsy 
ivas  made  in  the  presence  of  several  medical  gentlemen  and  otherSi 
and  upon  opening  the  stomach,  we  found  that  the  diseaie,  which 
caused  his  death  was  a  cancer  embracing  the  whole  surface  of  the 
pylorus.  The  ulceration  had  extended  to  the  whole  length  of  the 
mesenteric  glands.  He  had  been  confined  in  prison  about  eleven 
years  and  five  months. 

The  second  death  was  No.  72.  He  died  of  dysentery.  This  took 
place  during  my  absence. 

The  prisoners  are  provided,  when  sick,  with  suitable  clothing, 
cursing,  and  nourishment,  and  no  care  is  spared,  not  only  to  restore, 
but  to  preserve  their  health. 

There  are  two  sources  of  disease  to  which  I  respectfully  ask  your 
attention — a  want  of  sufficient  ventilation  in  the  corridor,  and  the 
use  of  lead  pipes.  I  have  observed  that  the  prisoners  in  the  lower 
cells,  where  the  water  passes  through  a  greater  extent  of  lead  pipe 
to  some  of  the  cells  more  than  two  hundred  feet,  suffer  more  from 
gastro«enteric  affections  than  those  in  the  upper  cells,  and  on  the 
west  side  more  than  on  the  east,  where  the  water  is  used  for  me- 
chanical and  other  purposes. 

• 

The  prisoners  are  all  now  in  good  health,  excepting  Nos.  44,  84, 
and  85*  No.  84  has  been  afflicted  during  the  whole  past  year  with 
chronic  diarrhcBa,  and  more  recently  with  hepatitis,  and  perhaps  with 
ulceration  of  the  liver.  I  do  not  think  he  will  recover,  if  retained 
io  prison.    No.  86  has  a  paralysis  of  his  left  side.    His  case  is 
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hopeless  at  any  rate.    The  only  possible  chance  for  his  recovery,  is 
his  enlargement  from  prison. 

Causes  of  disease  for  1849,  including  both  State  and  county  prisons: 

Diarrhoea,  19;  chronic  do,  3;  rheumatism,  16;  fever,  6;  convul- 
sions, 1;  secondary  syphilis,  6;  palpitation  of  the  heart,  1;  menor- 
rhagia,  1;  otorrhea,  1;  dyspepsia,  11;  cough,  4;  cancer  of  the 
stomach,  1;  pneumonia,  1;  nephritis,  1;  cholera,  6;  epilepsy,  1;  dys* 
entery,  6;  tonsilitis,  1;  paralysis,  1;  hepatitis,  1— -Total,  91. 

Connecticut  S.  P. — Dr.  Welch's  Report  to  Jan.  1849. — At  the 
time  of  presenting  my  last  report,  several  of  the  convicts  were  suffer- 
ing  from  the  prevalence  of  small  pox.  Since  that  date,  no  unusual 
sickness  prevailed,  previous  to  my  resignation,  and  there  was  but  one 
death.  A  convict  who  was  committed  to  prison  in  1843,  with  an 
impaired  constitution,  the  result  of  dissolute  habits,  had  been  under 
treatment  previous  to  his  conviction.  His  health  which  had  for  a 
long  time  been  undermined,  gradually  declined  until  his  decease. 

Dr.  Warner^ s  Report  for  April  2d,  1849. — ^Your  appointment  was 
received  January  3d.  During  the  three  months  following  there  has 
been  a  very  unusual  amount  of  sickness  among  the  convicts.  Ad 
epidemic  erysipelas  has  been  of  most  serious  character.  There  have 
been  several  cases  of  tuberculous  consumption.  A  serious  form  of 
Influenza,  attended  in  many  cases  with  grave  symptoms,  have  been 
very  prevalent.  The  erysipelas  made  its  first  appearance  January 
26th;  since  which  time  cases  have  been  constantly  occurring.  In  , 
most  of  the  cases  which  have  terminated  favorably  convalescence  has 
been  slow  and  tedious. 

During  this  quarter  there  have  been  eight  disaths : 

Case  1st.  This  was  a  case  of  pulmonary  consumption.  It  appears 
from  a  record  made  by  Dr.  Welch  at  the  time  of  his  commitment, 
that  his  lungs  were  previously  diseased.    He  died  January  8th. 

Case  2d  was  also  one  of  pulmonary  consumption.  The  subject 
was  a  colored  man.    He  died  February  5th. 

Case  3d.  A  colored  man.  He  came  into  the  hospital  with  pul- 
monary disease  more  than  a  year  previous.  His  disease  made  no 
rapid  progress  till  the  day  before  his  death,  when  h^  was  attacked 
with  symptoms  of  pneumonia:  Post-mortem  examinatioui — ^le(t 
IttBg  and  the  upper  portion  of  the  right  perfecll)  \ae\«s&  Itoxsk  ViiktRX- 
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culous  deposition;  the  right  coDtaining  several  small  cavities.  Tht 
lower  portion  of  the  right  lung  was  in  the  state  **  red  hepatization.'' 
He  died  February  11th. 

Case  4th  was  one  of  erysipelas.  The  patient  had  previously  suf- 
fered from  pulmonary  disease.  He  was  attacked  with  erysipelas  of 
the  face,  Feb.  15th.    He  died  Feb.  22d. 

Case  5th.  A  man  of  a  healthy  appearance  had  a  very  slight  attack 
of  influenza,  on  account  of  which  he  remained  in  his  cell,  Feb.  17. 
There  was  very  little  constitutional  disturbance,  and  on  the  2l8t  he 
went  of  hb  own  accord  to  the  shop.  Before  noon  he  had  a  fainting 
fit,  and  came  in  with  symptoms  of  great  depression.  Pulse  at  the 
wrist  was  scarcely  perceptible.  He  vomited  freely.  The  hospital 
being  full  he  was  sent  to  his  cell,  where  every  thing  necessary  to  his 
comfort  was  prorided.  In  the  evening  he  appeared  much  the  same. 
The  next  morning  he  appeared  rather  better;  pulse  was  fuller  and 
there  was  less  distress  at  the  precordia,  and  less  vomiting.  Counad 
was  had  in  the  course  of  the  day.  At  night  he  was  about  the'  same 
as  in  the  morning.  All  this  time  his  intellect  was  unaffected.  The 
next  morning  be  was  found  dead  in  his  cell.  Post  mortem  examina- 
tion—*Drs.  Welch  and  Wilson  attended.  The  contents  of  the  chest 
were  perfectly  healthy.  The  intestines  contained  scarcely  a  particle 
of  fecal  matter.  The  stomach  was  empty  and  the  mucus  membrane 
more  particularly  in  greater  curvature,  was  in  a  state  of  softening. 
This  was  the  only  lesion  found.  The  other  viscera  were  in  a  healthy 
state. 

Case  6th.  The  patient  was  a  colored  man,  who  it  appears  had 
been  subject  to  pulmonary  disease  previous  to  his  commitment.  He 
was  attacked  with  erysipelas  on  the  left  hand,  Feb.  24th.  The 
coiiStitutional  symptoms  at  first  were  not  severe,  but  the  whole  arm 
becoming  affected,  his  breathing  became  very  difficult,  expectoration 
peculiarly  dark,  streaked  with  blood,  and  there  were  symptoms  of 
collapse.  These  unfavorable  symptoms  increased,  and  he  died  March 
7.  Post-mortem  examination  showed  the  upper  portion  of  both 
lungs  in  a  highly  congested  state,  and  the  heart  unusually  distended 
with  blood. 

Case  7th.  This  also  was  a  case  of  erysipelas.  The  eruption  ap- 
peared on  the  face  March  19th.  The  most  marked  feature  in  the 
course  of  the  disease  was  very  active  delirium,  so  much  so,  it  became 
necessary  to  confine  the  patient.     He  died  March  25th. 
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Case  8th,  was  that  of  an  aged  negro.  H^  bad  been  for  a  con- 
siderable  time  affected  with  general  dropsy.  The  immediate  cause 
of  his  death  was  dropsy  of  the  chest.    He  died  March  27th. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  in  the  hospital  three  cases  conva- 
lescing from  erysipelas,  three  from  fever,  one  case  of  erysipelas  of 
the  fdmy  one  of  ulcers  of  the  lower  extremities  attended  with  severe 
inflammation  and  grave  constitutional  symptoms,  one  of  tuberculous 
consumption,  one  with  chronic  rheumatism,  and  the  case  in  which  a 
leg  was  amputated  in  January. 

JVcMj-ForA,  1849. — Auburn  S.  P. — Physician* s  Report. — ^During 
the  eight  months  in  which  I  have  had  charge  of  the  medical  depart- 
ment of  the  prison,  the  number  of  hospital  patients  have  been  as  fol- 
lows:   Whole  number  of  patients  each  month,  April,  — ;  May,  18;. 
June,  16;  July,  20;  August,  19;  September,  19;  October,  19;  No- 
Tember,  27.     The  whole  number  of  days  in  hospital  were,  commenc- 
ing with  April,  for  each  month  respectively,  228,  270,  200,  239, 
985,  275,  242,  280;  and  the  daily  average  for  each  month  was,, 
commencing  as  before,  7.6,  8.7,  6.66,  7.7,  9.19,  9.16,  7.8,  9.3;  and 
At  monthly  average  of  convicts  was,  519,  532.5,  547.5,  558,  562, 
661,  579.5,  603.    The  patients  were  from  the  following  workshops^ 
viz:  shoe-shop,  6  out  of  51,  the  whole  number  in  the  shop;  machine, 
3  out  of  41;  cabinet,  14  out  of  44;  cooper,  6  out  of  28;  tool,  10" 
out  of  41;  hame,  12  out  of  47;  spin,  26;  weave,  42;  and  dye,  6  out 
of  263;  State  shop,  33  out  of  94    The  number  of  deaths  in  hospital 
during  this  period,  was  as  follows,  viz:  May,  1  by  pneumonia;  June,. 
1  by  phthisis  pulmonalis;  August,  1  by   pneumonia;  September,   1 
by  typhus;  November,  1  by  cerebral  derangement,  typhoid. 

On  the  second  day  of  October  last,  a  convict  was  found  dead  in 
the  north  wing,  and  one  death  occurred  previous  to  my  connection 
with  the  hospital,  making  the  whole  number  ot  deaths  in  prison 
during  the  year,  seven. 

With  a  single  exception,  this,  I  believe,  is  the  smallest  annual 
mortality  which  has  occurred  in  this  prison  for  some  years.  Buf 
conclusions  relating  to  the  general  health  of  the  convicts,  based  on 
the  number  of  deaths  are,  as  it  seems  to  me,  of  all  data  the  least 
reliable.  It  is  a  fact  well  known  that  the  incurable  character  of  a 
malady  with  which  convicts  may  be  afflicted,  has  been  a  decided  and 
in  troth,  almost  certain  reason  on  the  part  of  theEou^xiVvN^lot  ^gcvoX- 
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log  pardons^  and  although  this  may  be  the  act  of  a  well  conceived 
humanity  it  nevertheless  renders  calculations  drawn  from  the  mor- 
tality in  the  prison  almost  worthless.  The  whole  number  of  appli- 
cants for  medical  relief  for  out  hospital  patients  was  as  follows,  viz: 
Whole  number  prescribed  for,  6,066,  or  a  daily  average  of  24.86; 
whole  number  not  prescribed  for,  2,183,  or  a  daily  average  of  8.94, 
total  of  applications,  8,249. 

The  marked  improvement  in  the  general  health  of  this  prison  for 
the  past  few  years  may  be  attributed  principally  to  the  following 
causes: 

First.  The  purchase  of  provisions  for  the  prison  by  the  agent, 
instead  of  the  former  method  of  procuring  them  by  contract  with 
individuals,  whose  cupidity  thus  exposed  to  temptation  was  at  vari- 
ance with  the  well  being  of  the  convicts. 

Second.  The  manner  of  drying  the  convict  clothing  in  apartments 
appropriated  for  that  purpose,  instead  of  using  the  banisters  of  the 
galleries  as  was  long  practiced.  This  change  has  rendered  the  at- 
mosphere of  the  sleeping  apartments  much  drier  than  formerly,  and 
proved  an  important  means  of  preserving  health  to  the  occupants. 
It  can  be  still  farther  improved  by  removing  several  sources  of 
moisture  still  existing  in  this  portion  of  the  institution. 

Third.  The  introduction  of  tobacco  rations,  comparatively  of  mod- 
em date,  for  the  use  of  such  convicts  as  were  habituated  to  it  prior 
to  their  conviction,  has  in  my  judgment  had  a  happy  influence  on  the 
health  of  the  inmates,  and  served  to  supply  an  absolute  necessary  in 
the  general  hygeine  of  the  institution.  This  practice,  unlike  the 
drinking  of  ardent  spirits,  cannot  be  superseded  by  a  more  nutritious 
diet  and  a  better  regulated  regimen,  because  its  habitual  use  has  es- 
tablished a  far  deeper  necessity  for  it  in  the  constitution.  I  am  con- 
strained to  agree  with  Prof.  Geo.  B.  Wood,  that  tobacco  *'  must  have 
properties  peculiarly  adapted  to  our  nature  to  have  thus  surmounted 
the  first  repugnance  to  its  odor  and  taste,  and  to  have  become  the  pas- 
sion of  so  many  millions."  Its  physiological  effects,  in  such  quantities 
as  are  absorbed  by  the  system  in  the  common  practice  of  chewing,  are 
to  **  quiet  restlessness  &nd  calm  mental  and  corporeal  inquietude.'' 

Fourth.  Short  sentences.  It  appears  to  me  that  the  decrease  in 
the  terms  of  sentences,  which  has  prevailed  of  late,  has  had   mani- 
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festly  a  good  influence  upon  the  general  health  of  the  institution. 
Under  long  sentences  the  physical  powers  succumb  to  the  mental 
depression  so  common  in  such  instances,  and  the  prisoners  become  a 
hopeless,  melancholy,  moving  mass,  whose  '^  future  is  not  brightened 
by  images  of  joy;  it  stretches  before  them  sterile  and  monotonous, 
sending  no  cheering  whisper  of  a  better  lot" 

Fifth.  The  vast  improvement  gradually  brought  about  during  the 
past  four  or  five  years  in  the  discipline  of  this  institution,  has  exerted 
a  salutary  influence  upon  its  health,  and  should  be  a  source  of  pecu- 
liar gratification  to  every  friend  of  humanity.  The  unfortunate  con* 
Tict,  oftentimes  more  to  be  pitied  than  despised,  is  relieved  of  an 
intolerable  amount  of  suffering,  absolutely  unnecessary  and  positively 
injurious  to  his  physical  and  mental  health.  In  former  times,  when 
steady,  unremitting  punishment  was  supposed  to  be  almost  the  whole 
object  of  our  state  prisons,  the  inmates  were  subject  to  the  closest 
scrutiny,  the  severest  physical  punishments  and  privations  which 
could  be  inflicted,  and  to  every  species  of  vexation  which  the  ca 
price  or  malice  of  their  keepers  might  ciioose  to  inflict. 

Not  many  years  since,  a  visitor  to  this  prison  might  pass  and  re* 
.  pass  through  the  whole  extent  of  the  working  apartments,  without 
being  observed  by  any,  or  at  least  very  few  of  its  inmates;  and  the 
means  of  communication  between  the  convicts,  either  by  signs  or 
speech,  was  almost  wholly  suppressed.  Under  such  discipline  is  it 
not  philosophic  to  conclude,  that  the  health  of  the  convicts  must  suf- 
fer much  more  than  from  absolute  solitary  confinement  ?  By  such 
discipline  the  instincts  of  our  nature  are  continually  violated,  every 
sound  that  vibrates  upon  the  ear  is  a  call  upon  some  other  sense  to 
assist  in  its  relief,  and  every  emotion  of  feeling  has  its  demand  upon 
some  other  faculty  to  come  to  its  relief  or  help  in  its  manifestation. 
Now  is  it  not  easy  to  perceive  that  so  great  a  strife  continually  waged 
between  the  instincts  and  volition  must  be  fraught  with  serious  con- 
sequences to  the  mental  and  physical  health  of  the  subjects  of  such  a 
system. 

Even  under  the  present  modified  form  of  discipline,  the  accumu- 
lation of  punishment  both  through  privation  and  infliction,  is  far 
greater  than  the  casual  observer  would  be  inclined  to  believe.  With- 
out taking  into  consideration  the  isolation  from  every  object  held 
most  dear  in  life,  and  only  recurring  to  those  of  coarser  make,  we 
shall  at  once  perceive  how  enormous  must  be  the  aggregate  of  pun- 
ishment to  an  individual  not  wholly  lost  to  everj  aetiV\rci^ii\.ox  l^vck^ 
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that  goes  to  make  up  the  sum  of  human  happiQe8s>  when  we  consider 
his  obligation  to  labor  hard,  regardless  of  his  own  consciousness  of 
ability  to  perform  the  task^  the  restraint  of  personal  freedom,  unre- 
mittingly imposed  upon  him;  the  prescribed  diet  to  which  he  is  re- 
stricted with  no  choice  of  his  own  to  gratify,  and  the  felon's  costume, 
continually  reminding  him  of  the  social  degradation  to  which  he  is 
perpetually  condemned. 

During  the  past  summer,  the  choleric  influence  was  decidedly  man- 
ifest in  this  prison.  Diarrhoeas  were  prevalent  and  severe,  and  sev- 
eral cases  of  endemic  cholera,  of  intense  character,  occurred. 

JfeW'Yorki  Sing  Singj  1849. — Warden^ s  Report, — Great  care 
was  taken  to  keep  the  prison  and  prison  grounds  in  a  clean  and 
healthy  condition.  Lime  was  freely  used,  tar  and  brimstone  burned 
daily  in  the  prison  building  and  such  other  disinfecting  agents  em- 
ployed as  we  could  procure. 

Sing  Sing  S.  P.,  1849. — Physician^s  Report. — There  has  been 
much  less  sickness  among  the  convicts  during  the  past  than  occurred 
in  the  preceding  year. 

The  diseases  which  existed,  have  been  chiefly  of  a  chronic  nature, 
excepting  when  the  epidemic  prevailed  around  us,  at  which  time 
almost  every  individual  connected  with  the  institution  was  ajBTected 
Vith  incipient  cholera,  or  the  premonitory  symptoms  of  that  disease. 
By  prompt  attention  to  these  first  sympiomSf  and  a  timely  application 
of  remedies,  its  progress  was  immediately  checked,  and  I  now  have 
the  satisfaction  to  say,  that  not  a  single  marked  case  of  cholera  has 
occurred. 

Much  sickness  has  been  produced  in  the  prison,  in  years  past,  by 
convicts  coming  from  their  labor  in  warm  blood,  and  frequently  in  a 
high  state  of  perspiration,  and  taking  their  meals  in  a  cool  and  some- 
times damp  cell,  there  to  remain  for  an  hour,  subject  to  a  violent 
reaction  in  the  system,  and  not  unfrequently  to  a  chill  which  compels 
them  to  wrap  themselves  in  their  blanket.  This  difficulty  will  be 
obviated  by  the  table  system,  while  the  latter  will  certainly  exercise 
a  humanizing  influence  upon  the  convicts,  and  will  be  attended  with 
less  expense  in  the  cost  of  food. 

The  average  number  in  the  male  hospital  on  cots,  for  each  day  in 
the  year,  was  12^^;  the  average  number  oi  prescriptions  per  day 
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daring  the  year,  was  32}  ;  the  arerage  iitimber  of  applications  not 
prescribed  for  daily  during  the  year,  was  4| ;  the  average  number 
daily  on  hospital  diet,  25},  and  the  average  number  daily  exempted 
from  labor  during  the  year,  6  j.  In  the  female  hospital,  the  average 
number  on  cots  daily  during  the  year,  was  1};  the  average  daily 
prescriptions,  4| ;  the  average  daily  applications  not  prescribed  for  }, 
and  the  daily  average  on  hospital  diet,  6},  during  the  year.  The 
state  of  health  of  convicts  received  during  the  year  ending  Sept.  30, 
was  as  follows,  viz:  in  good  health,  137;  in  indifferent  health,  39; 
diseased,  (venereal,)  46;  in  bad  health,  14.  The  state  of  health  of 
convicts  discharged  during  the  year,  was  as  follows,  viz:  Received 
in  good  health,  101;  in  indifferent  health,  24;  diseased,  (venereal,) 
27;  in  bad  health,  20;  of  which  were  discharged,  in  good  health, 
114;  temporarily  indisposed,  31;  in  indifferent  health,  26;  bad 
health,  2. 

J\rev^Yorkf  Clintm  S.  P.,  1849. — Physician*s  Report. — ^There 
have  been  in  the  hospital  during  the  year  22.  The  daily  average 
in  the  hospital  was  3-^-^-^  ;  whole  number  of  prescriptions  out  of 
the  hospital  4038,  or  daily  average  of  ll^V  f  ^'^  ^  '  excused 
from  labor,  average  of  each  month,  3y^j. 

The  character  of  the  diseases  has  been  mostly  inflammatory,  affect- 
ing  principally  the  viscera  of  the  abdomen. 

The  health  of  the  prison  is  at  present  better  than  at  any  other 
time  since  I  have  been  connected  with  it,  there  being  no  one  at  pre- 
sent requiring  medical  treatment. 

JfeiD-Jersey  S.  P.,  1849. — Warden^s  Report. — I  will  here  repeat, 
that,  in  point  of  both  mental  and  physical  health,  our  prisoners  will 
compare  with  those  of  any  penal  institution  in  the  country. 

Jfew'Jerseyy  Physician^s  Report. — ^There  have  been  three  deaths 
in  the  Prison  during  the  past  year.  One  of  these  deaths  has  been 
from  consumption  of  the  lungs,  one  from  an  old  disease  of  the  bones 
of  the  neck,  ending  in  a  destruction  of  the  spinal  marrow,  and  the 
other  from  a  wound  on  the  throat,  made  by  an.  insane  prisoner. 
You  have  also  been  informed,  that  through  the  whole  year,  even  du- 
ring the  prevalence  of  the  cholera,  the  prisoners,  as  a  body,  have 
had  better  health  than  the  people  in  the  surrounding  healthy  neigh- 
borhood. This  remarkable  exemption  from  disease  has  not  been  pe- 
culiar to  this  season — it  has  become  the  habit  of  the  house.    TVi^ei 
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deaths  duriog  the  last  eleven  years  have  not  averaged  two  a  year, 
counting  such  accidents  and  incurable  cases  of  long  standing  as 
must  have  proved  fatal  any  where.  When  it  is  remembered  that 
about  two  hundred  and  seventy-five  persons  are  yearly  confined  in 
this  Prison,  the  small  mortality  is  so  unusual,  that  the  fact  has  be- 
come of  great  interest  to  those  connected  with  the  management  of 
public  institutions.  Select  where  you  will,  an  equal  number  of  the 
same  kind  of  individuals,  ages,  sexes,  habits  and  constitutions,  the 
yearly  mortality  among  them  is  far  greater.  Even  in  those  socie- 
ties where  comparative  youth,  sound  health,  and  good  habits  are  re- 
quired for  admission,  the  known  statistics  show  a  mortality  four-fold 
greater  than  in  this  institution. 

What  are  the  causes  of  this  remarkable  degree  of  health? 

Nutritious,  well-cooked  palatable  food,  the  best  meats  and  vegeta- 
bles, so  varied  as  to  make  a  prison  meal  no  punishment. 

Abundance  of  dean  warm  garments  and  bedding. 

Careful  attention  to  temperature  and  ventilation. 

Exercise  in  the  open  air,  when  the  health  absolutely  requires  it 

Constant  employment  on  such  work  as  calls  into  use  the  whole 
muscular  system,  as  far  as  possible,  and  this  employment  insisted  up- 
on as  a  virtue. 

A  discipline  that  degrades  the  prisoner  less,  perhaps,  in  this  than 
any  other  prison,  for  no  man  who  conducts  himself  well,  is  ever 
treated  otherwise  than  in  the  most  friendly  and  cheerful  manner. 

Finally,  that  just  estimate  of  one  of  the  human  wants  which  makes 
some  intercourse  with  his  kind  a  positive  necessity,  and  without 
which,  except  in  rare  instances,  the  mental  and  physical  state  must 
suffer,  is  never  forgotten.  In  the  construction  of  prisons  with  separ- 
ate cells,  prisoners  will  communicate.  The  walls  are  conductors  of 
sound.  Water-pipes,  heating-tubes,  ventilators,  in  fact  all,  to  an 
acute  ear  and  patient  experiment,  will  afford  means  of  intercourse 
hardly  suspected  by  a  casual  visitor  of  a  prison.  Whilst  the  convict 
is  industrious,  and  well  behaved  in  all  other  respects,  the  mere  fact 
of  his  speaking  through  the  walls  of  his  cell  to  another,  has  not,  of 
late  years,  been  a  cause  for  harsh  rebuke  or  punishment.  This  ex- 
change of  thought  has  been  the  means  of  cheering,  in  a  measurej  bis 
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unoccupied  time,  and  producing  an  elasticity  of  mind  such  as  nerer 
can  exist  in  entire  solitude. 

• 

EasUm  State  Penitentiary ^  1849. — Physician^s  Report. — Having 
witnessed  the  effects  of  separate  imprisonment  as  administered  in  the 
Eastern  Penitentiary  on  the  physical  and  mental  health  of  two  gen- 
erations* of  the  inmates  of  that  Institution,  I  consider  that  a  candid 
exposition  of  my  opinions  on  all  matters  relating  to  the  subject  is 
equally  due  both  to  the  friends  and  the  opponents  of  the  system* 
And  if  in  the  expression  of  my  views  1  fail  to  give  satisfaction  to 
the  ultra  advocates  of  either  system,  I  can  only  say,  that  it  is  my 
earnest  desire  truthfully  to  represent  the  convictions  that  have  been 
forced  upon  me  by  6ve  and  a  half  years'  observation  and  reflection. 

In  all  the  discussions  that  have  taken  place  respecting  the  merits 
and  demerits  of  the  Pennsylvania  system,  my  opinion  is,  that  neith- 
er  its  friends  nor  its  opponents  have  placed  it  in  its  proper  light* 
Its  friends,  many  of  them  at  least,  considering  it  perfect  as  it  now 
stands,  view  any  suggestion  for  its  improvement  as  a  denial  of  its 
just  merits,  or  a  covert  attempt  to  destroy  it  ;  while  its  enemies, 
founding  their  opinions  on  effects  that  are  only  due  to  defective  ad- 
ministration, and  deeming  it  susceptible  of  no  improvement,  denounce 
it  as  barbarous  and  inhuman.  Now,  I  am  conBdent,  that  no  candid 
and  competent  observer  would  for  a  moment  agree  with  the  dogmas 
of  either  party.  Place  him  in  the  Eastern  Penitentiary,  and  after 
due  deliberation,  though  he  may  acknowledge  to  our  Boston  friends 
having  seen  somewhat  to  justify  their  philanthoropic  ire,  he  will  at 
the  same  time  assure  them  with  confidence  that  very  little  improve- 
ment in  the  construction  and  administration  of  the  Philadelphia  In- 
stitution is  required  to  place  it,  as  regards  health,  on  a  par  with 
their  cherished  model  at  Charlestown. 

Nor  would  these  architectural  and  disciplinary  modifications  in- 
volve the  slightest  infraction  of  the  professed  principles  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania system.  The  separation  of  convicts  from  each  other  can  be 
as  easily  effected  with  due  regard  to  physiological  laws  as  in  utter 
defiance  of  them  ;  and,  surely,  hardly  any  one  need  now  be  told  that 

•  The  ETerai^  length  of  tentences  of  white  persons  is  2  years,  8  months,  and  2 
days;  of  colored,  3  years,  3  months,  and  14  days;  therefore,  my  Ave  and. a  half 
years*  oAeial  connection  with  the  Institution  hare  enabled  me  to  witness  its  elfeets 
OB  the  health  of  two  gpneratiam  of  its  inmates,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  oie  of  that 
t«rm. 
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\%'here  the  dictates  of  these  laws  are  respected  they  yield  in  return 
longevity  nnd  health,  but  where  their  requirements  are  despised, 
whether  it  be  in  a  castle  or  in  a  cottage,  an  alms-house  or  a  prisoDi 
the  inevitable  resuhs  are  suffering  and  death.  Nowr,  it  must  be  ac- 
knowledged, that  any  one  visiting  the  Eastern  Penitentiary  will  find 
a  sufficient  violation  of  these  laws  to  account  for  all  the  undue 
amount  ot  physical  and  mental  diseases  it  contains,  without  charg- 
ing them  to  the  principle  of  separation. 

The  mode  of  heating  the  establishment  is  exceedingly  defective. 
In  cold  weather  a  uniform  and  sufficiently  high  temperature  is  quite 
unattainable,  notwithstanding  our  most  strenuous  eSbrls  ;  and  the 
injury  to  health  hence  arising  is  quite  too  obvious  to  be  questioned. 

If  we  visit  the  cells  when  the  temperature  out  of  doors  does  not 
require  the  aid  of  fire,  though  wc  may  6nd  the  walls  dry,  and  the 
clothes  and  bedding  of  the  prisoneis  comfortable,  yet  it  is  not  un- 
likely that  we  may  find  the  former  dripping,  and  the  latter  Katurated 
with  condensed  moisture  ;  and,  if  we  add  to  this,  the  practice  which 
has  prevailed  of  washing  or  rather  flooding  the  cell  floors  once  i 
week — ^some  of  the  prisoners  actually  turning  their  hydrants  and  al- 
lowing the  water  to  flow  until  the  floor  is  covered*— -I  think  many 
cases  of  consumption  can  be  accounted  for,  without  seeking  tlw 
cause  in  the  patient's  isolation. 

The  importance  of  fresh,  pure  air  to  the  well-being  of  both  miod 
and  body,  need  not  in  these  days  be  insisted  on  ;  yet  it  must  be  ac- 
knowledged, that  the  ventilation  in  the  Eastern  Penitentiary  is  de- 
fective. It  is  true,  when  the  doors  communicating  with  the  yafds 
and  corridors  are  open  a  stream  of  fresh  air  rushes  through  the  cellii 
which  imparts  life  and  vigor  to  their  inmates,  but  when  these  are 
closed — and  this  under  present  arrangements  must  average  more 
than  twenty-two  hours  a  day — the  current  almost  ceases,  and  t 
more  or  less  vitiated  atmosphere  alone  remains  to  be  inhaled  by  the 
prisoners. 

There  are  few  more  potent  sources  of  ill-health  than  the  emant- 
tions  from  privies,  and  it  is  certain  that  in  our  cells  these  odors  ire 
often  intolerably  offensive.  The  use  of  chloride  of  lime^  and  the 
tight  fitting  covers  recently  applied,  have  done  much  to  abate  thif 
disagreeable  nuisance  ;  but  until  our  supply  of  water  admits  of  thi 
cess-pipes  being  washed  out  at  least  once  a  day,  more  or  lets  injuiy 
to  health  must  arise  from  them. 
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I  cannot  probably  find  a  more  fitting  place  than  this  to  notice  the 
existence  of  a  similar  nuisance,  which,  though  situated  beyond  the 
vralls,  requires  but  the  aid  of  a  nogth-easterly  wind  to  render  its  ef- 
fects in  our  mid.st  most  painfully  manifest.  I  allude  to  the  poudrette 
manufactory  located  within  a  few  yards  of  the  building. 

Combined  with  the  foregoing  hygienic  defects  it  would  be  hard  to 
calculate  the  exact  influence  of  the  deficient  light  of  our  cells  on  the 
faealth  of  the  prisoners,  but  that  it  exerts  a  considerable  power  in 
the  production  of  disease  both  experience  and  analogy  sufficiently 
prove.  On  plants,  the  effects  of  cellars  and  other  darkened  situa- 
tions, are  familiar  to  all ;  and  men  and  animals  when  deprived  of 
light,  though  they  enjoy  every  other  source  of  health,  are  distin- 
guished by  their  pallid  looks  and  other  marks  of  imperfect  organiza- 
tion. 

I  have  now  enumerated  the  chief  hygienic  defects  that  exist  in 
the  construction  of  the  cells,  and  though  I  do  not  pretend  that  any 
•  of  them,  save  the  first,  always  exist  in  the  extreme,  yet  all  of  them 
are  present  in  a  considerable  degree  ;  and  when  their  separate  influ- 
ences are  combined,  no  candid  man  can  doubt,  whether  he  be  friend 
or  enemy  of  our  system,  that  they  must  exert  an  unequivocal  power 
in  the  production  of  disease. 

The  healthy  or  unhealthy  character  of  different  trades  is  well 
known,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  nenrly  all  those  in  operation 
in  the  Extern  Penitentiary  are  proverbially  deleteiious.  In  the 
aboemaking  and  weaving  departments  the  great  majority  of  our 
prisoners  are  engaged  ;  six  or  eight  are  earpentering  and  black- 
amilhing,  and  the  remainder — a  third  of  the  whole  number — are 
either  entirely  idle,  or  pursue  the  stultifying  labor  of  wool  and  oak- 
um picking.  In  a  pecuniary  sense  I  do  not  deem  it  practicable,  and 
under  proper  regulations  even  as  regards  health,  necessary,  materially 
to  reduce  the  number  of  prisoners  occupied  at  the  first  mentioned 
trades  ;  but  the  necessity  for  employing  a  single  man  at  wool  or 
oakum  picking  does  not  exist. 

As  has  been  mentioned  in  former  reports,  another  source  of  injury 
to  the  health  of  the  prisoners,  is  the  disproportion  that  exists  between 
the  severity  of  the  discipline  and  the  period  during  which  they  are 
aubjected  to  its  influence.  There  are  many  who  consider  our  system 
milder  than  that  of  Auburn  ;  but  that  is  certainly  an  error.  IC  Vb.^ 
number  and  severity  of   punishments  for  brea<:Vies  ol   divstA'gXvu^^^ 
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considered  a  criterioD,  the  Pennsylvania  system  is  certainly  the  mild- 
er ;  but  those  who  reflect,  will  readily  understand  that  the  few  and 
trifling  punishments  inflicted  in  the  Eastern  Penitentiary,  only  prove 
the  moral  superiority  of  its  discipline,  and  are  no  index  whatever  of 
its  influence  on  the  health  of  body  or  mind.  ^ 

It  seems  to  be  the  opinion  of  a  high  authority  connected  with  the 
Pentonville  Penitentiary,  that  the  separate  system  cannot  be  safely 
administered  for  more  than  a  year  or  eighteen  months.  I  am  not 
unmindful  of  the  rare  intelligence  that  has  been  called  to  the  guid- 
ance of  that  Institution,  but  I  truly  believe  that  my  own  experienoe 
justifies  me  in  saying  that  prisoners  can  be  subjected  to  the  tn/eBt- 
gerU  administration  of  the  Pennsylvania  System  for  years  with  perfect 
safety  to  both  mind  and  body.  Nor  do  I  think  that  the  results  of 
the  Pentonville  Penitentiary  can  be  considered  fair  criteria  of  whit 
we  may  expect  in  an  American  prison,  where  the  same  discipline  if 
adopted.  In  addition  to  the  direct  influences  of  imprisonment,  the 
Pentonville  convict  has  the  certainty  of  an  ignominious  exile  con- 
stantly preying  on  his  mind;  and  those  only  who  have  TGluntarily 
left  their  native  country  can  properly  estimate  the  mental  distren  ml 
consequent  disease  due  to  that  cause.  The  prisoner  in  the  Eastcfa 
Penitentiary  has  no  such  harrassing  thoughts  to  contend  with.  Qc 
knows  that  at  the  expiration  of  his  imprisonment  his  punishmcit 
will  end;  and  that  he  will  be  free  to  return  to  his  native  place,  or 
to  seek  any  other  home  prompted  by  his  interests  or  inclinations. 

If  I  have  charged  to  hygienic  defects  in  the  construction  of  the 
cells  and  unhealthy  avocations,  most  of  the  undue  amount  of  disease 
'that  prevails  among  our  prisoners,  I  believe  the  following  statement 
will  fully  sustain  the  truth  of  my  opinion.  Since  the  opening  of  the 
institution,  about  one  hundred  prisoners  have  been  employed  in  car- 
pentering and  blacksmithing;  and  it  is  an  interesting  and  instructive 
fact,  that  among  those  so  engaged  but  two  deaths  have  occurred^  and, 
as  far  as  I  can  learn,  a  solitary  case  of  insanity  originated^  though 
they  have  been  as  rigidly  separated  from  their  fellow  convicts  at 
their  less  fortunate  brethren  bending  over  the  last  or  seated  at  the 
loom.  I  think  that  to  every  unprejudiced  mind,  this  will  be  a  con- 
clusive proof  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  principle  of  separating 
convicts  from  each  other  inimical  to  life  or  reason,  and  the  lesson  it 
should  teach  ourselves  is  too  obvious  to  need  discussion.  I  certainly 
do  not  wish  or  expect  to  see  the  Institution  turned  into  a  pend 
colony  of  carpenters  and  blacksmiths,  but  I  heartily  desire  to  see  tf 
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many  of  our  prisoners  employed  in  these  capacities  as  circumstances 
admit  of. 

As  regards  the  effects  of  weaving  and  shoemaking  on  the  health, 
I  believe  that  much,  very  much,  can  be  done  to  avert  their 
evil  tendencies.  In  the  first  place,  the  strictest  scrutiny  should  be 
exercised  that  the  prisoners  selected  for  these  employments  possess 
the  necessary  mental  and  physical  vigor  to  resist  their  enervating 
influences.  This  has  not  heretofore  been  the  case.  Prisoners  are 
often  put  to  weaving  and  shoemaking  whose  unhappy  fate  the  oflS- 
cera  truthfully  predict  on  the  day  of  their  reception.*  The  present 
eJLercising  yards  are  comparatively  little  used,  and,  their  high  walls 
-  obstructing  the  sun  are  almost  perpetually  damp,  and  aid  very  much 
in  keeping  the  cells  in  the  same  condition.  The  labor  and  expense 
of  converting  these  yards  into  excellent  workshops  would  be  compa- 
tively  trifling,  and  other  exercising  yards  in  every  respect  superior, 
could  be  erected  at  a  proper  distance.  This  alone  would  exert  the 
happiest  influence  on  the  health  of  the  prisoners,  especially  if  soma 
simple  gymnastic  exercise  were  combined  with  it.  I  have  been  in* 
formed  that  machines  can  be  easily  constructed  which  would  enable 
our  shoemakers  to  stand  erect  when  at  their  work.  If  this  be  true, 
the  suggestion  should  not  be  lost  sight  of,  as  cordwaining  is  by  far 
the  most  destructive  to  health  of  all  our  employments.  Besides,  when 
symptoms  of  failing  health  appear,  such  arrangements  should  exist 
as  would  enable  us,  instantly,  to  remove  the  individual  to  some  out- 
door employment,  at  which  he  could  remain  until  either  his  health  is 
restored  or  his  sentence  expires.  At  the  present  time,  when  the  health 
of  a  weaver  or  shoemaker  begins  to  fail,  he  must  either  struggle  on 
at  his  original  employment,  or  quit  it  for  entire  idleness  in  the  In« 
firmary,  or  be  removed  to  one  of  the  old  blocks,  where  he  remains 
profitless  to  the  Institution,  and  a  burthen  to  himself.  The  effect  of 
this  is  quite  obvious. 

As  I  have  before  declared,  nearly  a  third  of  our  prisoners  are  en- 
tirdy  idle,  or  engaged  at  that  detestable  wool  and  oakum  picking, 
or  analogous  employments.  This  class  is  composed  of  those  who 
enter  the  Institution  in  imperfect  bodily  health,  or  with  minds  so 
'  dull  or  otherwise  imperfect  as  to  render  their  instruction  in  any 
Itnechanic  art  too  tedious  or  unprofitable;  and  by  those  who,  having 

•Id  all  effbfts  that  have  been  made  to  lessen  the  injiirioas  effects  of  these  nn- 
^•altby  avocations,  I  cannot  refrain  from  expressing  my  high  sense  of  the  intelli- 
%«Dee  and  humanity  that  have  l\een  invAriabl/  displayed  by  the  oAcers  of  th«  ^t- 
C«r«nt  dapartments. 
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been  received  in  good  bodily  and  mental  healtb,  have  bad  eitber  the 
one  or  (be  other  impaired  while  engaged  at  weaving  or  sboemakiog* 
Now,  it  is  evident,  that  in  every  respect  this  is  tbe  very  vroist  pro- 
vision that  could  be  made  for  these  individuals.  In  a  pecuniary 
Fense  it  is  niidous,  and  to  the  health  of  both  mind  and  body  it  can* 
not  fail  to  prove  inimical. 

Let  us  suppose  that  one  hundred  and  twenty  prisoners  are  receiTed 
during  the  year.     Of  these,  a  certain  number  will  be  found  to  poi* 
•ess  the  necessary  strength  of  body  and  mind  to  resist  the  unhealthy 
influences  of  weavmg  and  shoemaking.     Let  them  be  so  employed. 
In  another  class  we  will  find  the  body  strong  and  vigorous,  but  the 
mind  somewhat  defective.     Let  these  men  be  kept  at  some  laboriouf 
employment   in   tbe   open  air-— sawing  stone  for  example — and 
whether  the  sentence  be  one  year  or  ten,  so  far  from  beincr  an  ex* 
pense  to  the  State,  their  labor  will  prove  profitable  to  the  Instiinlion; 
and,  what  is  of  infinitely  more  importance,  preserve  their  mental  and 
physical   health  unimpaired.     A  third  class  will  present  Iberoselvci 
with  their  minds  ordinarily  developed,  but  in  delicate  bodily  health. 
These  men  require  some  light  out-door  employment,  or  to  be  kept 
in  suitable  work-shops,  at  easy  and   healthy  occupathwa— -cbair- 
aeating,  turning,  carving,  &c     And  a  fourth  class  differingr  from  all 
these  will  be  discovered*— colored  boys — to  whom,  under   prrseot 
arrangements,  a  sentence  of  three  years  is  almost  equivalent  to  one 
of  death.     I  do  not   believe  that   the  high  mortality  which  prevails 
among  colored  prisoners  is  due  to  any  particular   influence  of  tbe 
aepaiate  discipline  on  persons  of  the  African  race,  but  because  naturt 
has  endowed  them  with  less  vitality  than  their  white  brethren,  aaA 
hence  they  more  readily  yield  to  the  same  destructive  influences.    I 
believe  all  that  is  necessary  to  relieve  us  from  our  present  anxiety 
respecting  them  is  to  improve  the  hygienic  arrangement  of  their 
cells,   and  to  take  proper  advantage  of  the  ample  space  within  the 
walls  for  afibrding  them  out-door  exercise  and  employment.     What 
else  than  disease  and  death  can  be  expected  from  shutting  up  io  a 
close  and  damp  cell,  at  an  unhealthy  employment,  a  half  developed 
boy  of  feeble  organization.    If  we  were  to  place  five  hundred  to- 
gether under  similar  conditions  they  would  inevitably  die  in  the  same 
proportion  as  under  their  present  isolation. 

The  foregoing  is  not  by  any  means  a  fanciful  classification,  of  our 
prisoners.  The  distinctions  are  strongly  marked,  yet  all  are  now 
treated  alike — the  white  and  the  black,  the  old  and  the  young,  tbt 
feeble  in  body  and  the  robust,  the  weak  intellec    and  the  a  to agi 
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vrbether  the  sentence  be  one  year  or  ten,  are  nearly  all  subjected  to 
the  same  unvarying  discipline.  Is  there  not  a  large  amount  of  dis- 
ease due  to  this  indiscriminate  administration? 

I  have  often  mentioned  the  necessity  of  out-do«r  exercise  and 
employment,  in  oider  to  preserve  or  restore  the  health  of  our  prison- 
ers. Should  I  be  asked,  is  it  possible  to  grant  this  advantage  to  the 
extent  I  have  indicated?  I  confidently  answer,  Yes.  We  have  ample 
space  within  the  walls  to  admit  of  at  least  fifty  prisoners  being  em- 
ployed five  or  six  hours  a  day  in  the  open  air,  without  any  more 
intercourse  with  each  other  than  if  they  were  confined  to  their  celISi 
If  it  were  possible  to  get  rid  of  the  present  amount  of  disease,  and 
to  start  with  three  hundred  fresh  prisoners,  the  proper  occupation  of 
our  now  almost  useless  yarJs  and  gardens  would  preserve  a  degree 
of  health  among  them  that  was  entirely  unknown  to  their  predcces- 
sorS|  even  should  the  other  hygienic  defects  remain  as  at  present 

I  would  not  be  understood  to  intimate  that  there  is  now  no  out- 
door exercise  afforded  to  our  invalids.  Thanks  to  my  predecessor, 
there  certainly  is;  and  though  somewhat  extended  since  his  time, 
yet  on  quite  too  limited  a  scale — just  enough  to  faintly  shadow 
forth  the  vast  advantages  it  is  capable  of  yielding,  were  it  carried 
to  its  proper  limits  or  resorted  to  at  a  proper  time. 

Before  leaving  this  subject,  I  wish  distinctly  to  declare  that,  in 
giriog  prisoners  out-door  exercise  and  employment,  /  neUker  desire^ 
Tior  deem  U  necessary^  to  modify  in  any  way  their  present  rigid 
geparaium  from  rach  other.  Nor  will  I  admit,  that  my  earnest 
desire  to  place  them  under  such  influences  as  are  calculated  to  pro- 
long their  lives  and  preserve  their  reason  is  the  result  of  any  mawkish 
•ensibility.  I  am  willing  that  the  most  extreme  penalty  of  the  lavr 
should  be  inflicted  on  any  ofiender  whose  guilt  deserves  it ;  but  I 
cannot  admit  that  a  sentence  of  imprisonment  justifies  the  community 
in  placing  the  convict  under  any  circumstances  likely  to  injure  the 
health  of  either  body  or  mind. 

Though  the  unhealthy  avocations  pursued  by  the  prisoners,  and 
the  hygienic  defects  I  have  declared  to  exist  in  the  construction  of 
our  cells,  must  injuriously  affect  the  health  of  their  minds,  these  must 
be  supposed  to  do  so  through  their  influence  on  the  bodily  organs* 
Those  privations  which  we  may  consider  as  acting  directly  on  the 
mind  itself  I  shall  now  briefly  mention. 
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I  have  heard  various  estimates  of  the  amount  of  iDtercourse  af- 
forded to  our  prisoners,  but  they  were  all  very  much  exaggerated. 
My  own  observation,  and  the  opinion  of  our  most  intelligent  officerSi 
satisfy  me  that  the  average  daily  conversation  of  each  prisoner,  does 
not  exceed,  if,  indeed,  it  equals,  ten  minutes.    This  is  quite  too  little 
Men  of  strong  and  cultivated  intellects,  with  books  for  companionSi 
might  bear  uninjured  this  privation  of  social  intercourse ;    but  the 
ignorant  and  weak-minded  prisoner  must  be  more  or  less  injuriously 
affected  by  it    If  it  were  not  possible  to  remedy  this  evil,  how  far 
it  might  be  urged  against  the  system  I  shall  leave  others  to  deter- 
mine; but,  happily,  there  is  no  amount  of  intercourse  necessary  that 
cannot  be  afforded  with  the  greatest  ease.    Heretofore,  the  individuals 
permitted  to  visit  the  prisoners  for  the  purpose  of  moral  instruction, 
&rC.,  have  been  invariably  confined  to  the  more  educated  classes.    I 
believe  this  to  be  an  error.     Among  those  of  our  citizens  who  have 
less  pretensions  te  intellectual  culture,  many  will  be  found  who  pos- 
sess every  qualification  necessary  to  render  their  intercourse  with  our 
convicts  highly  beneficial ;  I  would,  therefore,  earnestly  recommend 
that  their  services  be  immediately  solicited. 

Though  our  library  is  at  present  much  better  adapted  to  the  mental 
capacity  and  wants  of  our  prisoners  than  it  was  a  few  years  ago,  it 
is  still  susceptible  of  great  improvements.  Besides,  I  fear  there  is 
not  always  the  necessary  care  taken  in  distributing  the  books  it  con* 
tains  to  adapt  them  to  the  mental  development  of  the  different  pri- 
soners. I  have  certainly  known  works  that  could  interest  and  In- 
struct the  educated  only,  put  into  the  hands  of  prisoners  in  no  way 
qualified  to  understand  their  subjects,  or  appreciate  their  merits.  In 
order  to  derive  from  the  distribution  of  books  all  the  benefits  they 
are  capable  of  yielding,  I  would  recommend  that  when  given  to  a 
prisoner  he  should  be  informed  that  in  due  time  he  would  be  ques- 
tioned respecting  their  contents,  and  required  to  discuss  their  charac- 
ter and  merits.  If  those  who  enter  the  cells  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
struction, &c.,  were  steadily  to  pursue  such  a  plan  as  this,  they  would 
afford  more  real  intercourse,  and  impart  more  solid  benefit  to  the 
prisoner,  than  ten  times  their  number  following  the  present  desultory 
conversations. 

The  dread  of  informing  prisoners  of  the  occurrences  of  the  day  is 
not  now  so  strong  as  formerly;  but  I  believe  they  are  still  kept  quite 
too  ignorant  of  passing  events.  The  congregated  convicts  are  much 
better  off  in  this  respect  than  their  isolated  brethren,  as  each  fresh 
accession  to  their  number  imparts  to  them  all  that  has  past  to  the 
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date  of  his  imprisoBment;  and  I  consider  it  well  that  it  is  so,  for  to 
afford  a  prisoner  no  knowledge  of*  what  is  passing  in  society,  is  to 
consign  him  to  a  living  death,  and  must  certainly  disturb  the  balance 
of  his  mind,  without  in  any  way,  that  I  can  conceive,  benefiting  his 
morals.  But  there  is  another  light  in  which  this  privation  must  be 
contemplated.  One  of  the  most  pleasing  and  iopportant  features  of  the 
Pennsylvania  System  is  the  protection  it  affords  the  convict  from  future 
recognition  either  by  his  fellow  prisoners,  or  others  that  vulgar  curi- 
osity may  have  attracted  to  the  scene  of  his  incarceration.  Yet  do  we 
not  often  place  him  in  imminent  danger  of  detection  by  restoring 
him  to  society  as  ignorant  of  its  current  events  as  if  he  had  risen 
from  the  dead. 

I  am  certainly  of  opinion,  that  some  means  of  connecting  the 
separated  prisoner  with  the  world  beyond  the  walls  would  in  every 
respect  prove  to  his  advantage;  but  I  hope  not  to  be  understood  as 
recommending  him  to  be  informed  indiscriminately  of  all  that  passes. 

I  believe  that  we  should  permit  a  much  freer  intercourse  between 
the  prisoner  and  his  friends  than  is  now  the  case.  Letters — always 
passing  through  the  Warden's  hands — and  visits  from  such  relatives 
as  are  known  to  pursue  a  virtuous  life,  might  be  made  the  means  of 
infinite  good  to  both  the  mind  and  morals  of  the  isolated  convict. 

The  many  rude  attempts  among  our  prisoners  at  the  construction 
of  musical  instruments  show  their  strong  yearnings  after  this  harmless 
and  agreeable  recreation.  Occasionally,  in  the  different  corridors^ 
the  stillness  of  evening  is  broken  by  strains  which  are  a  source  of 
infinite  pleasure  to  the  lone  musician ;  and  are,  I  will  venture  to 
say,  attentively  listened  to  by  his  less  gifted  neighbors.  By  many 
my  views  may  be  strongly  opposed,  but  I  must  express  my  hearty 
desire  to  see  every  prisoner  in  the  Institution,  who  has  the  slightest 
musical  talent,  furnished  with  whatever  instrument  he  prefers,  and 
encouraged  to  use  it  at  proper  times  for  hid  own  pleasure  and  that 
of  his  associates  who  may  not  have  the  good  fortune  to  possess  this 
enviable  faculty.  Nor  in  making  this  recommendation  is  it  the  mere 
amusement  of  the  prisoner  that  I  have  in  view,  though  I  consider 
even  that  a  legitimate  object.  Over  the  moral  and  intellectual  nature 
of  man  music  has  long  been  acknowledged  to  possess  the  most  une- 
quivocal influence.  If  we  go  back  to  the  sacred  writings  we  find 
many  striking  illustrations  of  its  power;  the  Egyptians  resorted  to  its 
influence  in  the  education  of  youth,  in  order  to  promote  virtue  and 
morality;  and   in  later  days  the  most  prominent  divine  iVi^X.  ^n^t 
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livedy  declared,  '*  music  to  be  one  of  tbe  most  beautiful  and  glorious 
gifts  of  God|  to  which  Satan  is  a  bitter  enemy." 

If  blind  revenge  were  the  only  object  of  imprisonment,  the  mental 
relaxation  I  have  just  indicated  would  certainly  be  out  of  place,  but 
— ^in  an  age  which  delares  the  reformation  of  the  convict  to  be  the 
chief  motive  for  his  incarceration,  and  under  a  system  of  discipline 
which  professes  to  accomplish  this  desirable  result  more  effectually 
than  any  other— -I  consider  that  we  may  not  only  unhesitatingly,  but 
that  it  is  a  duty  incumbent  upon  us  to  furnish  the  offender  with  any 
source  of  harmless  amusement  that  is  compatible  with  his  safe  de- 
tention. Though  under  the  separate  discipline  there  need  be  no 
difficulty  in  affording  the  prisoner  sufficient  social  intercourse  to 
preserve  the  balance  of  his  mind,  he  will,  nevertheless,  have  many 
lonely  hours  that  it  would  be  cruel  to  deprive  him  of  any  harmless 
means  of  beguiling. 

Though  not  to  the  full  extent  of  my  anticipations,  I  am  happy  to 
say  that  my  prediction  of  a  small  mortality  for  eighteen  hundred  and 
forty-nine,  has  been  in  a  considerable  degree  realized.  Six  only 
have  died;  and,  what  is  equally  encouraging,  the  indications  of  a 
smaU  number  of  deaths  during  the  present  year  are  quite  as  flattering 
as  they  were  at  the  beginning  of  the  past.  Indeed,  all  things  seem 
to  indicate  that  the  high  mortality  which  has  heretofore  prevailed 
among  our  prisoners  is  at  an  end;  and  that  ere  long  the  contemplated 
improvement  in  our  discipline,  will  enable  us  to  present  such  a  de* 
gree  of  health  as  will  remove  all  farther  opposition  to  our  system. 
To  the  gentlemen  whose  opinions  and  exertions  have  been  mainly 
instrumental  in  bringing  about  this  improved  state  of  things,  I  can* 
not  refrain  from  expressing  my  hearty  gratulations ;  and  I  am  cer- 
tain that  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  present  them  with  stronger  incen- 
tives to  a  continuance  of  these  efforts,  than  the  assurance  that  the 
results  in  the  past  year  are  but  an  index  of  what  in  succeeding  ones 
they  are  capable  of  yielding.  But  in  expressing  these  hopes  for  the 
future,  I  am  desirous  not  to  be  understood  as  entertaining  the  belief 
that  the  mortality  of  a  prison  population  can  possibly  be  reduced  to 
the  same  standard  that  exists  among  persons  of  the  same  age  in 
society.  In  all  penal  establishments — especiiilly  those  which,  like 
the  Eastern  Penitentiary,  receive  the  human  debris  of  a  populous 
city — there  exist  in  tbe  constitutions  of  the  inhabitants,  previous  to 
reception,  causes  of  high  mortality,  which  no  subsequent  efforts  can 
fully  obviate.*     But  after  making  due  allowance  for  the  influence  of 

^ForM  Table,  which  forcibly  illaitratei  this  remark,  tea  EightetDth  AbbmI 
JUport,  page  6J« 
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admitted  disease,  ve  have  still  a  number  of  deaths,  which  must  be 
attributed  to  the  causes  I  have  mentioned;  and  it  is  these,  and  these 
only,  which  I  expect  to  diminish. 

During  the  summer,  diarrhoea  was  exceedingly  prevalent  among 
our  prisoners;  but  we  happily  escaped  the  ravages  of  cholera.  For 
this  exemption  we  have  reason  to  be  truly  grateful;  but  no  one  ac- 
quainted with, the  mysterious  movements  of  that  teriible  disease  would 
be  likely  to  attribute  our  escape  to  the  nature  of  our  discipline. 

To  what  the  table  furnishes  I  consider  some  additional  information 
necessary  to  the  thorough  understanding  of  four  of  the  cases  of  dis- 
ease that  terminated  fatally  during  the  past  year.     No.  2156  was 
more  or  less  an  invalid  from  the  date  of  his  reception,  and  addicted 
to  those  habits  which  are  well  known  to  be  one  of  the  most  frequent 
causes  of  the  disease  of  which  he  died.     These  facts  should  not  be 
lost  sight  of  when  comparing  the  mortality  of  our  carptnters  and 
blacksmiths  with  that  of  the  shoemakers,  weavers,  &rC.     So  ill  was 
No.  2385,  while  in  the  county  prison,  that  it  was  deemed  necessary 
for  a  physician  to  accompany   him  on  his  way  hither;  and  he  was 
coffifd  from  the  sheriff's  wagon  to  our  Infirmary.    Here  he  recovered 
•o  far  as,  at  his  own  earnest  request,  to  be  permitted  to  go  to  weav- 
ing.   Alter  some  time  however,  his  intermittent  returned;  but  even  on 
the  day  previous  to  the  night  on  which  he  died  he  was  at  work,  and 
in  the  evening  received  his  supper  without  making  any  special  com- 
plaint.   No.  2405  never  complained  of  the  slightest  illness  during 
his  residence  with  us.     On  the  30th  March  he  eat  all  his  meals  as    " 
usual,  and  at  the  hour  or  locking  up  appeared  to  his  keeper  in  perfect 
health.     Hs  died  during  the  night.     The  post-mortem  inspection 
discovered  an  extensive  accumulation  of  water  in  the  ventricles  of 
the  brain.     How  long  this  fluid  had  been  collecting  it  is  impossible 
to  say,  as  even  to  the  last  moment  its  presence  was  not  indicated  by 
a  single  appropriate  symptom.    Throughout  the  greater  part  of  the 
illneA  of  No.  1924,  we  had  infinite  diflSculty  in  persuading  him  to 
take  medicine.    At  fiist,  whatever  was  prescribed  for  him  he  kept  m 
bis  mouth,  and  spit  out  when  unobserved.    After  this  was  detected 
he  became  irritable,  and  obstinately  refused  both  food  and  medicine 
or,  at  least,  took  them  so  irregularly,  that  but  little  benefit  could  be 
expected  from  them.    Indeed,  I  consider  it  highly  probable  that  bis 
]ife  might  have  been  saved  had  he  proved  a  more  tractable  patient. 

I  need  hardly  say,  that  for  the  death  of  neither  Noa,  Sl'i^^  «A. 
2405,  can  the  Institution  be  held  aocottntaUe*     ^o«  St3&b  cnaVt^i^ubl 
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hia  disease  before  coming  under  our  care;  and  let  that  of  No.  2406 
originate  where  it  may,  it  was  not  of  such  a  character  as  could  be 
attributed  to  a  residence  with  us. 

No.  2134  was  pardoned  several  weeks  before  his  death;  but  as 
his  disease  originated  in  the  Institution,  and  executive  clemency  was 
extended  to  him  on  account  of  ill-health,  I  deem  it  right  to  report 
the  case. 

With  the  facts  already  before  the  public,  it  would  be  folly  to  deiqr 
that  there  is  an  undue  development  of  insanity  among  our  prisoners; 
bat  the  difference  between  this  and  the  Auburn  Institutions  is  certain- 
ly  not  so  great  as  the  opponents  of  our  system  affect  to  believe.  In 
M  penal  establishments  there  is  a  much  larger  amount  of  insanity 
due  than  in  the  community  at  large:  hence,  I  am  decidedly  of  opi- 
nion, that  if  the  associate  prisons  were  subjected  to  the  same  rigid 
tests  that  have  been  always  applied  in  this  Institution,  they  would 
be  found  to  enjoy  a  much  less  exemption  from  mental  disease  than 
their  reports  seem  to  indicate.  However,  this  is  a  matter  which  in 
no  way  concerns  us.  If  at  Auburn,  Sing  Sing,  and  Charlestown, 
there  were  an  acknowledged  insanity  of  twelve  per  cent,  and  a  mor- 
tality of  ten,  that  would  in  no  way  justify  Pennsylvania  in  permit- 
ing  even  one  in  a  thousand  of  her  convicts  to  die  or  go  deranged, 
provided  she  had  it  in  her  power  to  prevent  him  by  the  adoption  of 
a  few  simple  measures  suggested  by  common  sense  and  experience. 

The  intellect  of  four  of  the  prisoners  who  became  tderanged  during 
the  past  year  was  registered  on  their  reception  as  being  somewhat 
defective,  but  the  deficiency  was  too  slight  to  present  any  obstacle  to 
the  pursuit  of  the  avocations  generally  followed  by  persons  of  per- 
fectly sound  mind,  or  probably  to  attract  the  attention  of  others  less 
interested  than  we  are  in  scrutinizing  the  different  shades  of  mental 
development.  And  it  is  among  prisouers  of  this  class  that  mental 
diseases  most  frequently  prevail:  in  those  of  thoroughly  sound  and 
moderately  educated  minds  the  development  of  insanity  is  compara- 
tively rare.  This  is  an  important  distinction;  as  it  at  once  warns 
us  of  the  quarter  whence  most  danger  is  to  be  apprehended,  and  af- 
fords ample  time  to  take  the  necessary  measures  of  prevention.  It 
may  possibly  be  considered  a  matter  of  much  less  moment,  that  a 
prboner,  whose  intellect  was  originally  more  or  less  defective,  should 
become  totally  deranged  or  obliterated,  than  one  whose  mind  presents 
all  the  characters  of  ordinary  development.  I  confess  I  do  not 
tbjnk  so.    It  would  have  been  a  much  more  serious  evil  indeed,  if. 
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before  the  Essay  concerning  the  Human  Understanding  dispelled  the 
doctrine  of  **  innate  ideas/'  or  the  Novum  Organum  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  the  brilliant  discoveries  that  characterize  the  last  and  present 
centuries,  the  mighty  intellects  which  produced  them  had  been 
shrouded  in  darkness,  than  if  mental  night  had  overtaken  one  of  the 
more  humble  travellers  in  the  paths  of  science;  but  I  consider  that 
no  such  distinction  can  be  properly  made  among  those  individuals 
whose  intelligence  barely  suffices  to  guide  their  own  footstepa 
through  the  common  occurrences  of  life. 

There  are  two  other  kindred  views  which,  being  also  calculated 
to  infinitely  retard  the  necessary  improvements  in  our  administration, 
I  cannot  pass  over  in  silence^-I  have  heard  it  said,  that  if  the  Penn- 
sylvania System  even  does  produce  a  greater  amount  of  insanity 
among  the  prisoners  subjected  to  it,  its  moral  superiority  would 
more  than  counterbalance  the  evil.  I  consider  thh  a  highly  danger- 
ous doctrine.  Though  society  may  have  the  right  to  destroy  ttie  life 
of  the  body,  I  cannot  admit  that  any  object  can  justify  it  in  placii^ 
a  criminal  under  influences  which  it  is  even  feared  will  endang^ 
the  well-being  of  his  mind.  Besides,  if  the  separate  system  cannot 
be  administered  with  perfect  safety  to  the  intellect,  I  believe  that  no 
moral  superiority  can  be  claimed  for  it;  for,  if  the  mind  is  weaken- 
ed, the  power  of  reformation  is  diminished  in  proportion;  and  if 
total  derangement  is  produced  all  responsibility  is  at  an  end. 

In  the  second  opinion  above  alluded  to,  it  is  argued: — that  the 
prisoner  errs  voluntarily,  and  with  a  full  knowledge  of  the  punish- 
ment that  awaits  him  if  detected,  therefore,  society  is  in  no  way 
accountable  for  the  worst  fate  that  can  befall  him,  or  bound  to  take 
any  measures  to  avert  it.  If  this  theory  contains  a  particle  of  rea- 
son or  humanity,  I  submit  that  the  English  have  very  unnecessarily 
reduced  their  one  hundred  and  sixty  capital  offences  to  three;  for  in 
the  days  when  a  man  would  have  been  hung  for  cutting  down  a 
cherry-tree,  hardly  value  for  a  dollar,  he  was  quite  as  well  acquain- 
ted with  the  punishment  that  the  law  awarded  to  his  crime  as  the 
Pennsylvanian  of  the  present  day  is,  that  he  would  be  imprisoned  a 
certain  number  of  years  for  committing  a  burglary.  Besides,  I  am 
confident  that  the  offender  against  our  laws  is  not  aware  of  the  se- 
verity of  the  punishment  that  awaits  him;  nor  were  those  who 
framed  our  laws;  nor  are  many  of  those  at  present  engaged  in  exe- 
cuting them,  at  all  aware  of  their  actual  effects  on  the  health  of  body 
and  mind.  For  my  own  part,  I  heartily  believe  that  no  ar^M\£iKQX& 
of  the  kind  are  necessary  for  the  defence  of  \\ie  aepax^V^  %^%X^tix*   ^^ 
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its  principles  are  thoroughly  understood  and  acted  up^n,  the  results 
vriil  not  require  any  such  special  pleadings  from  its  friendSi  for  its 
opponents  will  find  nothing  to  condemn.  An  honest  believer  io  the 
moral  advantages  of  separating  convicts  J'rom  each  othkr,  and 
equally  satisfied  that  their  separation  can  be  effected  without  the 
slightest  inj  :ry  to  their  physical  or  mental  facullieSy  I  look  forward 
to  the  day  when  the  Pennsylvania  S}stem  will  be  made  the  basis  of 
penal  restraint  in  all  intelligent  communities;  but  I  must  in  truth 
confess,  that  I  cannot  expect  credence  from  others^  without  first  de- 
claring that  my  hopes  of  its  extension  are  not  founded  on  the  results 
that  characterize  its  past  administration  in  the  Eastern  Penitentiary. 

As  usual,  a  number  of  insane,  and  more  or  less  weak-minded  pris- 
oners, have  been  received  during  the  year. 

The  degrees  of  relationship  which  exist  between  those  prisoners 
who  acknowledged  having  in5anity  in  their  families  and  their  rela- 
tives so  afflicted,  are  as  follows: — Parents,  1;  grand  parents,  1; 
brothers  or  sisters,  4;  uncles  or  aunts,  7;  cousins,  1. 

All  necessary  information  respecting  the  following  cases  of  in- 
sanity which  originated  during  1849,  is  contained  in  tlie  following 
table. 
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There  is  a  subject  which  I  would  certainly  pass  over  in  silence, 
were  it  not  that  the  views  entertained  by  a  few  individuals  respect- 
ing it  are  calculated  to  lead  to  infinite  error.  I  allude  to  the  prac 
tice  of  self-abuse.  Some  of  the  warmest  advocates  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania System  attribute  all  the  insanity  and  death  that  have  origina- 
ted in  this  Institution  to  indulgences  in  this  vice.  That  it  is  practiced 
with  uSj  as  in  all  similar  institutions,  and  that  injurious  effects  arise 
from  it,  I  freely  admit;  but  I  am  confident  that  its  frequency,  and 
the  mischief  attributed  to  it,  are  both  exceedingly  exaggerated.  It 
is  certain  that  I  have  known  many  instances  of  fatal  disease  to  be 
charged  to  this  cause  when  the  prisoner,  in  the  full  consciousness  of 
bis  condition,  declared  within  a  day  or  two  of, death  that  he  had 
never  been  guilty  of  it,  or,  at  least,  so  seldom  that  it  is  preposterous 
to  suppose  that  it  had  the  slightest  influence  in  the  production  of  his 
malady.  Thus,  it  was  said  that  the  insanity  and  death  of  the  last 
prisoner  who  died  in  the  Institution  was  caused  by  this  habit,  yet 
within  half  an  hour  of  his  death  he  most  emphatically  denied  having 
ever  indulged  in  it;  and  I  have  known  and  could  specify  many  simi- 
lar instances  were  I  not  in  haste  to  drop  so  uninviting  a  theme. 

The  improvements  in  our  administration,  which  I  have  indicated 
as  requisite  to  preserve  the  due  proportion  of  health  among  our  pri- 
soners, may  by  some  be  considered  unnecessary,  and  in  others  may 
excite  surprise.  Perhaps,  without  lengthened  discussion,  I  could 
say  nothing  more  likely  to  substantiate  my  opinions,  than  that  they 
were  formed  at  a  time  when  I  knew  and  cared  bu)  little  for  *^  sys- 
tems" of  imprisonment,  and  that  they  have  been  strengthened  by 
subsequent  study  and  experience.  When  I  first  took  charge  of  the 
Medical  Department  of  the  Institution,  I  was  perfectly  ignorant  in 
all  mattejp  relating  to  penal  economy;  but  my  knowledge  of  hygien 
was  sufficient  to  enable  me  to  discover  that,  however  wise  in  a  moral 
point  of  view  the  principle  of  separating  convicts  might  be,  our 
mode  of  carrying  it  into  effect  was  calculated  to  act  more  or  less 
injuriously  on  the  health  of  those  subjected  to  it.  Nor  was  I  at  all 
surprised  to  find  it  so.  When  the  Eastern  Penitentiary  was  erected, 
hygienic  laws  were  so  little  understood,  or,  at  least,  acted  on,  that 
even  hospitals,  designed  for  the  reception  and  cure  of  physical  dis- 
ease, were  constructed  with  but  little  regard  to  their  principles. 

The  following   account  of  fatal  cases  in  this  Penitentiary  for  the 

past  year  (1849)  is  presented,  viz. :  Number  2156,  white  male,  aged 

45,  born  in  New-York,  after  three  months  confinement  in   county 

prison,  was  admitted  November  12,  1846;  first  conviction,  crime. 
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liorse  stealing;  sentence,  8  years;  afflicted  with  rheumatism;  mill 
^Wright  before  conviction,  in  prison  a  turner;  single  man  and  intem- 
perate, died  Jan.  26th,  1849,  of  paraplegia,  after  2  years,  2  months 
and  4  days  confinement. 

No.  2886,  white,  male,  aged  32,  born  in  Ireland,  confined  in  coun- 
ty prison  6  weeks,  admitted  Oct.  2,  1848,  with  intermittent  fever, 
sentenced  3  years  for  larceny,  first  conviction,  former  occupation 
cailor,  present  weaver,  single,  intemperate,  died  March  11,  1849,  of 
intermittent  fever,  in  prison  5  mos.  9  days. 

No.  2094,  white,  male,  age,  63,  born  in  Maryland,  time  in  county 
prison,  8  weeks,  admitted  April  16,  1846,  with  hernia,  sentenced  3 
jrears  for  burglary,  first  offence,  occupation,  laborer,  in  prison,  wool 
picker,  single,  intemperate,  died  March  22,  1849,  of  hydrothorax, 
in  prison  2  yrs.  11  mos. 

No.  2406,  black,  male,  aged  24,  born  in  Pennsylvania,  time  in 
county  prison  2  mos,  admitted  Dec.  6,  1848,  in  good  health,  sen- 
tenced 2  yrs.  6  mos.  for  robbery,  first  conviction,  occupation,  laborer, 
in  prison,  weaver,  occasionally  intemperate,  died  March  31,  1849, 
of  disease  of  brain,  in  prison  4  mos.  2  days. 

No.  1924,  white,  male,  aged  66,  born  in  Germany,  time  in  coun- 
ty prison  2  mos.,  admitted  Jan.  11,  1846,  in  good  health,  sentenced 
5  yrs.  for  assault  and  battery,  first  conviction,  occupation  none,  in 
prison,  bobbin  winder,  married,  temperate,  died  July  20,  1849,  of 
diarrhosa,  in  prison  4  yrs.  7  mos. 

No.  2134,  white,  male,  aged  39,  Pennsylvania,  time  in  county 
prison  2  weeks,  admitted  Aug.  20,  1847,  in  imperfect  health,  sen- 
tenced 5  yrs.  for  assault  and  battery  with  intent  to  kill,  first  convic- 
tion, occupation,  shoemaker,  in  prison,  shoemaker,  married,  intemr 
perate,  died  Dec.  16,  1849,  of  phthisis,  in  prison  3  yrs.  3  mos.  18 
days. 

The  following  is  the  percentage  of  mortality  for  both  colors: 
Whites  2.5,  blacks  1.31,  percentage  of  both,  2.17. 
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WestefTi  Peniientiary — Physician- s  Report, — During  the  year 
there  has  been  a  remarkable  degree  of  good  health,  except  whilst 
cholera  prevailed  in  the  neighborhood,  in  the  summer  months;  at 
ivhich  time  theie  were  many  cases  ot  diarrhoea  within  the  prison. 
These  attacks  were  sudden  and  severe  in  the  onset,  but  very  speedily 
yielded  to  treatment  Every  prisoner  was  made  aware  of  the  im- 
portance of  reporting  the  first  symptoms  of  diarrhoea,  and  thus  early 
attention  was  secured,  and  prompt  relief  afforded.  Notwithstanding 
fbe  degree  of  good  health  enjoyed  by  the  prisoners  generally,  the 
mortality  has  been  greater  than  for  several  preceding  years.  The 
explanation  for  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  feeble  state  of  health  in 
which  several  of  those  who  died  during  this  year,  had  been  received 
into  the  prison. 

No.  1270,  black  male,  received  Oct.  28,  1848,  "  with  a  constitu- 
tion  broken  down  by  intemperate  habits."  He  had  long  been  a 
Tagabond  drunkard  about  our  streets  and  wharves — of  very  feeble 
intellect.  He  died  Feb.  3,  1849,  from  exhaustion  of  nervous  or  vital 
power,  consequent  upon  previous  habits  of  life — no  organ  especially 
loffisring. 

No.  1273,  white  male,  received  Nov.  2d,  1848,  '^  with  heart  dis- 
eased,  general  health  feeble — inguinal  hernia,"  died  May  13th,  1849, 
of  diseased  heart — post  mortem  examination  showed  ventricles  soft- 
ened and  auricles  much  thinned. 

No.  1062,  white  male,  received  March  24th,  1845,  ^^  general  con- 
ititution  feeble — habits  intemperate — laboring  under  chronic  dis- 
turbance of  digestive  organs,  and  died  June  16th,  1849,  of  chronic 
irritation  of  stomach  and  bowels,  having  been  an  invalid  during  all 
bis  confinement,  but  at  times  greatly  improved  in  health. 

No.  1109,  white  male,  received  Nov.  17th,  1845,  in  good  health, 
and  died  Sept.  21st,  1849,  of  chronic  inflammation  of  bowels. 

No.  1281,  black  male,  received  Nov.  19th,  1848,  "  with  diarrhoea, 
has  scrofulous  enlargement  of  cervical  glands,"  and  died  Oct.  3d, 
1849,  of  pulmonary  consumption. 

No.  1224,  white  male,  received  June  29th,  1849,  "  in  very  feeble 
condition — has  had  chronic  diarrhoea  for  a  long  time — at  present  has 
frequent    rice    water    evacuations,  very  copious — tongue  cold,  pulse 
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Tery  small  and    feeble,  skin  cold  and  clammy — ;of  very  intemperate 
habits,"  died  Oct  21st,  1849,  of  chronic  inflammation  of  bowels. 

No.  1207,  white  male,  received  Aug.  12th,  1847, ''  with  feeble 
constitution — mind  very  weak;"  on  one  or  two  occasions  he  had 
nearly  starved  himself  to  death — admitted,  subsequently,  it  was  with 
the  hope  that  he  would  be  released  from  prison  on  the  ground  of  in- 
sanity— was  very  obstinate  in  his  refusal  of  medical  treatment-^ 
scrofulous  disease  developed  itself,  but  he  died  Nov.  16th,  1849,  of 
cholera  morbus;  refusing  medical  assistance  till  too  late  to  be  of  any 
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The.  SeXy  Color ^  duration  of  Imprisonment^  State  of  Health  on  re- 
cepiion  and  discharge  of  each  prisoner  discharged  by  pardon  during  the 
year. — No.  1407,  male  white,  in  prison  4  yrs.  11  mos.,  health  on  re- 
ception, severe  cough,  emaciation,  upper  half  each  lung  tuberculouSi 
severe  hemorrage  of  lungs  2  yrs.  since,  health  on  discharge  improvedi 
never  out  of  cell  during  imprisonment,  and  but  3  days  off  work  last 
4  yrs.  and  9  mos.  No.  1065,  M.  W.,  in  prison  4  yrs.  4  mos.,  on 
reception  good,  habits  intemperate,  on  discharge  good.  No.  1076| 
M.  W.,  in  prison  3  yrs.  11  mos,,  on  reception  good,  on  discharge 
good.  No.  1007,  M.  W.,  in  prison  3  yrs.  10  mos.,  on  reception 
good,  on  discharge  good.  No.  1112,  M.  W.,  in  prison  3  yrs.  1  mo., 
on  reception  good,  on  discharge  good.  No.  1180,  M.  W.,  in  prison 
2  yrs.  1  mo.,  on  reception  generally  good,  suffering  from  recent  injury 
to  ancle,  on  discharge  good.  No.  1181,  M.  W.,  in  prison  1  yr.,  on 
reception  intermittent  fever,  on  discharge  good.  No.  1195,  M.  W.| 
in  prison  2  yrs.  5  mos ,  on  reception  good,  very  intemperate,  on  dis- 
charge good  No.  1230,  M.  W.,  in  prison  1  yr.  10  mos.,  on  recep- 
tion good,  mother  epileptic  and  insane,  on  discharge  good.  No. 
1235,  M.  W.,  in  prison  1  yr.,  on  reception  good,  parent  and  two 
sisters  died  of  phthisis,  on  discbarge  good.  No.  1265,  M.  W.,  in 
prison  11  mos.,  health  good  on  reception  and  discharge.  No.  1268, 
M.  W.,  in  prison  11  mos.,  on  reception  good,  intemperate,  on  dis- 
charge good.  No.  1136,  M.  W.,  in  prison  1  mo.,  health  on  recep- 
tion, disease  of  hip  joint,  mother,  brothers  and  sisters  died  of  phthisis, 
on  discharge,  same  condition.  No.  1347,  M.  W.,  in  prison  3  wks., 
on  reception,  chronic  dyspepsia,  on  discharge,  the  same.  Every  pris- 
oner, except  two  in  the  shoemaking  department,  performed  full  tasks 
during  the  year. 

Maryland  S.  P.,  1849 — Physician^s  Report. — During  the  past 
summer  and  fall  our  city  has  been  visited  by  a  very  severe  form  of 
epidemic  dysentery.  From  the  devastating  effects  of  this  maladji 
yoar  institution  has  not  escaped,  and  it  will  be  seen  on  referring  to 
the  causes  of  death,  that  two-thirds  of  the  mortality  has  been  pro- 
duced by  this  character  of  disease.  Although  the  actual  namber  of 
admissions  is  less  than  in  1848,  yet  their  average  continuance  in  the 
hospital  is  much  longer.  The  number  of  cases  of  dysentery,  more- 
over, is  in  reality  larger  than  is  represented,  for  many  of  them  com- 
menced as  simple  diarrbceas,  and  are  so  recorded  in  the  hospital  ac- 
count During  the  months  of  January,  February,  March  and  April, 
the  institution  also  suffered  from  an  epidemic  of  erysipelas,  but  ow- 
ing to  the  fact  that  the  patients  were  completely  isolated,  the  cour 
tagion  was  very  limited,  and  but  24  cases  occurred.  Two  of  tka 
deaths  herein  recorded  were  produced  by  it. 
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Of  these  twelve  cases,  the  last  does  not  enter  into  our  examina- 
tion. The  others  will  show  that  the  present  system  of  confinement 
has  no  particular  influence  in  the  production  of  tubercles.  One  of 
those  who  died  was  already  far  advanced  in  phthisis  at  the  time  of 
his  admission.  In  No.  4  and  No.  8|the  tubercles  made  their  appear- 
ance after  attacks  of  pleurisy,  and  in  No.  10  after  dysentery.  Of 
the  seven  remaining,  it  will  be  seen  that  two  have  improved  while 
in  the  prison,  and  a  third  after  a  confinement  of  two  and  a  half 
years  was  discharged  in  the  same  state  of  health  as  at  entrance. 
This  leaves  but  four  cases  in  which  there  was  no  amelioration. 

Virginia  S.  P.  1849 — Physidan^s  Report — Since  our  last  annual 
report,  738  cases  of  disease  have  occurred  in  the  Virginia  Peniten- 
tiary, 465  were  admitted  to  hospital  treatment.  Among  them  there 
were  9  cases  of  confirmed  cholera,  36  of  incipient  cholera,  and  176 
of  diarrhcDa  of  a  thin  and  watery  character,  and  having  evidently  a 
choleroid  tendency,  and  we  believe  that  most  of  them  would  soon 
have  manifested  decided  symptoms  of  the  prevailing  disease,  if  they 
had  not  been  arrested  by  prompt  and  efficient  treatment,  from  the  fact 
that  several  similar  cases  which  were  not  reported  early,  either  from 
the  ignorance  or  indifference  of  the  convicts,  advanced  to  confirmed 
cholera  in  from  12  to  24  hours — 14  died.  All  but  4  yere  in  im- 
perfect health  when  received  at  the  prison,  and  but  one  died  from 
cholera,  and  he  was  an  invalid  during  his  whole  imprisonment,  of 
broken  down  constitution,  and  having  so  little  recuperative  energy 
that  he  collapsed  immediately  he  was  taken.  He  would  have  sunk 
under  almost  any  attack  of  acute  disease. 

Ohio  S.  P.,  1849. — Warden's  Beport. — ^The  continued  liability 
of  the  Penitentiary  to  infection  from  contagious  diseases  sometimes 
existing  in  the  county  jails  from  whence  prisoners  are  brought,  is  a 
source  of  much  annoyance,  and  may  be  attended  with  serious  conse- 
quences if  some  measure  is  not  adopted  to  prevent  it.  When  delivered 
at  the  Penitentiary,  the  Warden  has  no  discretion  in  the  matter,  but 
must  take  them  into  his  keeping,  no  matter  what  disease  the  prison- 
ers may  have  on  them,  or  what  the  consequences  are  likely  to  be 
from  their  reception;  and  through  the  anxiety  of  a  sheriff,  who  may 
desire  to  rid  his  jail  of  a  pestilence,  he  brings  prisoners  to  the  Pen- 
itentiary, infected  with  disease,  without  considering  or  caring  for 
consequences,  to  be  confined  with  hundreds  of  other  prisoners,  who, 
from  their  confined  condition,  are  liable  to  become  infected  with  the 
disease  so  brought  into  the  prison.  In  view  of  the  circumstances 
above  mentioned,  we  would  most  respectfully  suggest  the  propriety 
of  passing  some  hw  to  meet  emergencies  of  this  character. 
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Ohio  S,  P.,  1849. — Physician* s  ReporL'^For  the  period  of  eight 
months,  commenciDg  "^vith  the  1st  of  December  last,  to  the  29th  of 
June,  the  health  of  the  prisoners  was  more  than  usually  good.  For 
a  few  days  prior  to  the  30th  of  June,  there  was  among  the  inmates 
considerable  intestinal  derangement,  but  not  of  an  alarming  character. 

It  may  not  be  improper  to  remark  here,  that  the  cholera  had  pre- 
vailed fatally  in  this  city  for  eight  or  ten  days  previous  to  its  ap- 
pearance in  the  prison. 

The  first  unequivocal  cases  occurred  on  the  30th  of  June,  from 
Tvhich  time  events  transpired  that  spread  alarm,  consternation  and 
death,  among  the  panic-stricken  convicts,  and  cast  a  deep  gloom  over 
our  city  and  State. 

Oil  the  morning  of  that  day,  at  early  dawn,  in  the  then  temporary 
absence  of  the  medical  attendant,  I  was  summoned  to  the  prison; 
two  of  the  convicts  had  been  stricken  with  the  cholera.  The  disease 
had  been  upon  them  since  the  day  previous,  and  so  deeply  had  it 
fixed  its  poisonous  effects,  that  no  human  skill  could  avert  its  fatal 
consequences r  the  livid  countenance,  the  contracted  brow,  the  sunken 
eye,  and  the  death  sweats,  proclaimed  in  unmistakeable  terms  the 
alarming  character  of  the  disease,  which  was  now  within  the  walls 
of  the  Penitentiary;  these  two  died  shortly.  Seven  others,  in  the 
milder  stage  of  the  dreadful  malady,  presented  themselves  for  treat- 
ment on  the  same  morning,  all  of  whom  recovered  ;  but  the  strong 
tendency  to  diarrhoea,  and  the  panic  among  the  inmates  of  the  in- 
stitution were  truly  alarming.  During  the  day  we  prescribed  for 
fifty-seven  convicts,  the  most  of  whose  cases  were  diarrhceal;  but  by 
early  and  careful  treatment,  none  except  the  first  named  cases  assum- 
ed a  dangerous  form. 

July  1st,  62  new  cases,  mostly  diarrhoeal,  no  deaths;  2d,  63  simi- 
lar new  cases,  no  deaths;  3d,  54  new  cases,  2  deaths;  4th,  prescribed 
for  151  convicts,  80  of  these  had  copious  rice  water  ejections,  no 
deaths;  5th,  prescribed  for  138,  44  of  whom  were  new  cases,  one 
death  at  night;  6th,  30  new  cases,  3  deaths;  7th,  27  new  cases,  5 
deaths;  8th,  20  new  cases,  8  deaths;  9th,  from  this  period  no 
record  of  admissions,  12  deaths;  10th,  22  deaths;  11th,  16  deaths; 
12th,  12  deaths;  13th,  7  deaths;  14th,  6;  15th,  6;  16th,  3;  17th, 
2;  18th,  1;  19th,  1;  20th,  3;  21st,  1,'  22d,  1;  26th,  1;  30th,  1. 
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Id  large  cities,  in  camps,  and  in  crowded  public  institutions,  when 
the  epidemic  has  once  broken  out,  it  prevails  to  a  more  alarming 
extent,  than  in  districts  thinly  populated. 

This  may  be  owing  to  the  aggregation  of  a  large  number  of  hu- 
man beings,  and  the  consequent  deterioration  of  the  atmosphere.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  after  the  cholera  had  prevailed  here  eight  or  ten  days, 
and  the  old  hospital  had  been  crowded  with  the  sick  and  dying,  not 
more  than  two  or  three,  either  of  citizens  or  prisoners,  officers  or 
medical  attendants,  escaped  an  attack;  especially  those  who  had  been 
occupied  in  this  part  of  the  prison. 

The  deleterious  agent  which  produces  epidemic  disease  being  pre- 
sent, the  system  must  be  in  a  condition  susceptible  to  its  influence, 
before  it  will  be  developed;  and  the  convicts,  both  morally  and  phys- 
ically, were  precis^ely  in  such  state;  depressed  by  long  confinement; 
inhaling,  most  of  their  time,  an  unhealthy  atmosphere;  shut  out,  not 
only  from  the  world,  but  from  the  contemplation  of  its  enjoyments; 
brooding  over  their  misfortunes,  as  well  as  the  wrongs  they  have 
done  to  others;  meditating  in  gloomy  solitude  the  hopeless  future 
with  the  dreaded  pestilence  clearly  in  view,  and  the  almost  certain 
prospect  of  sickness  or  death;  and  death,  too,  within  the  walls  of 
the  Penitentiary  ! 

The  daily  average  of  sick  and  invalids  in  the  hospital  of  the  Ohio 
Penitentiary,  for  the  months  of  August,  September,  October  and  No- 
vember, 1849,  viz:  August  62,  September  39,  October  36,  Novem- 
ber 61,  daily.  Average  for  the  4  months  daily,  46;  days  lost  by  sick- 
ness, 5,807;  deaths  2. 

Ohio  S.  P. — Warden's  Report. — Early  and  energetic  precaution- 
ary means  were  resorted  to  for  cleansing  and  purifying.  So  thoiough 
and  seemingly  effectual  were  these  measures,  so  unusually  good  the 
health  of  the  prison,  that  the  officers  of  the  prison  were  animated 
with  the  belief  that  they  should  escape  a  visitation  of  that  terrible 
scourge  which  was  desolating  many  portions  of  the  country. 

Tennessee  S.  P.,  1849 — Physician's  Report, — ^It  seems  to  be  the 
policy  of  the  State  to  appropriate  all  the  labor  of  the  convicts  which 
is  available,  to  the  erection  of  that  public  edifice.  In  the  meantime 
the  interests  of  the  penitentiary  seem  doomed  to  suffer  the  incon- 
venience of  that  essential  to  their  comfort  when  sick,  a  comfortable 
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hospital*  I  hare  no  doubt  this,  in  part,  has  been  the  cause  of  an 
increased  mortality  in  the  prison,  eighteen  having  died  in  the  last 
two  years,  making  four  and  a  half  per  cent  per  annum,  which  is 
more  I  believe  than  has  occurred  before  except  uAder  a  visitation  of 
cholera.  This  season  we  have  had  no  cholera  in  the  prison,  but 
bowel  complaints  have  been  more  general,  and  of  a  graver  nature 
than  usual. 

Indiana  S.  P.,  1849 — Physician^ s  Report. — There  have  been 
admitted  into  the  hospital  674  cases.  The  diseases  have  been  of 
the  common  type,  with  the  exception  of  the  small  pox.  This  dread* 
fnl  epidemic  broke  out  mysteriously,  during  the  summer,  and  we  did 
not  get  rid  of  the  disease,  though  it  assun^ed  a  mild  form,  for  a  long 
time.  Twelve  deaths  have  occurred  during  the  past  year.  Seven 
of  that  number  died  of  small  pox,  two  of  cholera,  and  the  others  of 
the  ordinary  diseases. 

I  am  happy  to  say  that  the  present  executive,  prompted  by  hu- 
manity, and  the  necessity  which  a  personal  examination  disclosed 
for  a  hospital,  has  ordered  one  to  be  erected  immediately,  commu- 
nicating with  the  cell  house,  which,  when  completed,  will  ameliorate 
the  condition  of  the  sick  convict,  and  meet  all  the  present  demands 
in  that  regard. 

The  good  order,  which  the  discipline  you  have  established  and 
enforced,  since  you  came  into  office  as  warden,  has  changed  the 
aspect  of  things,  for  the  better,  in  every  department  of  the  prison. 
The  health  of  the  convict  is  promoted,  by  attention  to  personal 
cleanliness,  order,  and  duty. 

lUinais  S,  P.,  1849 — Physician* $  Report. — There  is  no  occasion 
for  special  remark  concerning  the  diseases  in  the  prison;  they  are 
those  common  to  the  climate,  and  yield  as  readily  and  surely  to  re- 
medies as  in  my  other  practice.  Many  of  the  convicts  are  broken 
in  constitution  when  they  enter  the  prison.  Those  who  come  in 
sound  healthy  men  generally  preserve  their  health  as  fully  as  if  they 
were  out  of  the  prison. 

MiAigan  S.  P.,  1849 — Physician's  Report. — ^The  health  of  the 
prison  was  good  during  the  winter,  and  there  was  nothing  to  claim 
particular  attention  in  the  hospital  department  until  the  latter  part 
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of  March,  when   the  colored  convict  Jackson  was  taken  with  an 
hemorrhage  from  the  stomach  which  proved  fatal  in  a  few  days. 

A  post  mortem  examination  was  had  a  few  hours  after  death, 
which  exhibited  an  ulcer  of  considerable  extent  in  the  mucous  coat 
of  the  stomach.  The  blood  vessels  of  the  stomach  were  highly  iii- 
jectedy  and  the  blood  appeared  to  have  escaped  from  ft  blood  vessel 
uncaped  by  the  ulceration. 

This  is  the  only  death  which  has  occurred  in  the  prison  during 
the  past  year. 

The  establishment  has  not,  however,  been  exempt  from  sickness, 
and  in  the  latter  part  of  the  season  of  a  severe  form. 

The  diseases  of  the  summer  months  were  principally  fevers  of  an 
intermittent  and  remittent  type,  and  such  as  were  met  with  on  the 
outside  of  the  walls. 

In  the  latter  part  of  July  the  prevailing  epidemic  began  to  show 
itself  in  the  more  frequent  occurrence  of  cases  of  cholera  morbus 
and  diarrhoea.  Many  of  the  cases  were  severe,  and  so  many  were 
under  the  epidemic  influence  for  a  time  as  to  seriously  affect  the 
business  operations  of  the  prison. 

Georgia  S.  P.,  1S49 — PhysiciarCs  Report. — We  have  had  more 
sickness  than  during  the  previous  year.  The  measles  made  its  ap- 
pearance in  March,  and  proved  uncommonly  malignant  and  destruc- 
tive. On  the  8th  of  that  month,  Thomas  Roberts  died  of  that  dis- 
ease, and  on  the  18th,  James  L.  Lampkin,  also  sunk  under  it. 

In  the  month  of  April,  several  cases  of  typhoid  fever  occurred. 
On  the  29th,  John  Fry  died  of  it,  but  so  far,  there  has  been  no  further 
mortality  from  this  cause.  There  have  been  in  all,  twenty  cases  of 
this  disease  in  the  penitentiary  and  amongst  the  guard,  in  the  ad- 
joining buildings. 

For  several  years  there  has  been  a  frequent  recurrence  of  typhoid 
fever  amongst  the  guard  and  convicts,  who  slept  in  the  cell  build- 
ings, and  in  houses  near  the  south-east  corner  of  the  penitentiary 
wall.  I  have  considered  this  part  of  the  buildings  illy  ventilated, 
and  in  other  respects  badly  arranged  in  regard  to  health.     The  tan 
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yard  which  is  so  arraoged  as  to  produoe  a  great  excess  of  inolatDrs 
ID  this  quarter,  cacDot  be  otherwise  than  unfriend);  to  health,  and 
the  men  who  iahor  in  it  are  decidedly  Biore  unhealthy  than  the  reat 

/Ttw-York  S.  P. — Inspectors*  Report, — Of  the  conricts  di8chaT|;ed 
from  Sing  Sing  prison  during  the  last  fear,  as  will  be  aeeo  bf  the 
report  of  the  physician,  a  larger  number  went  out  in  good  health 
than  were  so  received  ;  and  of  (hoae  received  io  bad  health,  a^vciy 
mall  proportion  .were  so  discharged. 
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n.  REFORMATION. — Which  may  be  so.  sub-divided  as  to  include 
under  separate  heads  the  classification  of  prisoners  according  to 
age^  sex,  physical  condition,  character  and  numbers;  instruction, 
religious  and  ordinary;  moral  treatment,  isolation  and  intercourse; 
rewards  and  punishments;  the  visitation  0/ friends  and  pardons, 

L  CLASSIFICATION. 

Sing  Sing  S.  P.,  1849 — Warden^s  report. — There  is  one  fact 
^hich  has  arrested  my  attention,  and  which  I  deem  of  sufficient  im- 
portance to  demand  your  consideration.  Many  of  these  convicts 
possess  good  dispositions,  are  obedient  to  the  rules,  and  are  far  from 
being  irreclaimable  in  their  habits  and  conduct.  Others  are  so  per- 
Terse  in  their- natures,  and  so  corrupted  by  neglected  education  and 
^vil  associations,  that  they  are  prone  to  disregard  every  injunction  of 
authority,  and  seem  to  delight  in  making  trouble,  and  provoking 
strife  and  contention  among  their  companions.  These  exert  a  very 
injurious  influence  upon  the  better  class,  as  well  as  upon  the  disci- 
pline ef  the  prison.  Could  the  prison  be  so  arranged  as  to  enable 
us  effectually  to  separate  these  classes  during  their  entire  term  of 
sentence,  it  would  materially  lessen  the  difficulties  attending  its  man- 
•gementi  and  would  redound  to  the  ultimate  benefit  of  the  convicts* 

Georgia  S.  P.,  1849 — Keeper^s  report, — The  law  requires  female 
eonvicts  to  be  kept  apart  from  the  males.  We  have  no  other  mode 
of  doing  this,  than  by  confinement  in  their  cells.  This  operates  so 
nearly  like  solitary  confinement  as  to  render  its  legality  doubtful,  in 
cases,  where  that  kind  of  punishment  is  not  prescribed,  by  the  judg- 
ment of  the  court.  Unless  some  better  arrangement  is  made  for  the 
accommodation  of  female  convicts,  I  would  recommend,  as  a  partial 
remedy,  that  the  sentence  of  such  convicts  be  restricted  to  the  lowest 
term  allowed  by  law. 

2.  INSTRUCTION. 

JWw  Hampshire  S.  P,,  1849 — Chaplain^s  report— Several  who 
at  year  since  were  unable  to  read  but  imperfectly,  or  not  at  all,  are 
reading  with'  much  satisfaction  and  profit,  the  Bible  and  other  good 
books. 

Considerable  progress  has  been  made  in  writing,  arithmetic,  &c., 
by  several.  Probably  in  no  prison  in  our  United  States  are  there 
fouDd  so  few  who  are  unable  to  read  or  write. 
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Cannedicui  S.  P.,  1849— CAop/am'*  report. — Some  who  came 
to  this  institution  during  the  past  year,  like  many  who  came  before 
them,  were  unable  to  read.  They  have,  however,  under  the  instruc- 
tions here  enjoyed,  made  commendable  proficiency  in  this  depart- 
ment of  science.  It  is  an  obvious  and  striking  fact,  that  a  very 
large  proportion  of  those  who  come  here,  are  not  only  victims  of 
vice  and  crime,  but  that  they  are  exceedingly  ignorant.  It  has  been 
truly  said,  that  intemperance  contributes  largely  towards  the  filling 
of  our  penitentiaries  and  almshouses;  but  it  should  not  be  overlook- 
ed,  that  ignorance  is  also  the  mother  of  a  large  progeny  of  crimes. 
Those  prisoners  who  are  the  most  intelligent  and  well  educated, 
almost  universally  conform  most  readily  and  cheerfully  to  the  rules 
and  discipline  of  the  prison;  while  those  of  the  opposite  character 
are  usually  the  most  incorrigible  and  difficult  to  manage  or  in- 
struct 

JV.  y.  hupecior^  Report^  1S49. — 'At  Sing  Sing  prison,  the  nom<» 
ber  of  convicts  receiving  instruction  in  the  branches  of  a  common 
English  education,  at  the  date  of  the  report,  was  170,  or  about  1  in 
4  of  the  tota>  number. 

At  Clinton  prison,  the  number  under  instruction  the  last  quarter 
was  19,  or  about  1  in  6|  of  the  whole  number. 

At  Auburn  prison,  the  number  under  instruction  during  the  last 
year  was  191,  or  over  1  in  3  of  the  whole  number. 

The  provision  in  the  prison  law  of  this  State  for  the  appointment 
of  teachers  to  give  instruction  in  the  branches  of  a  common  educa* 
tioo,  is  one  of  decided  philanthropy,  and  of  great  value  to  a  large 
portion  of  the  convicts  who  have,  before  reaching  the  prison,  been 
educated  only  in  vice  and  debasement.  This  department  seems  to 
have  been  faithfully  conducted,  under  the  supervision  of  the  chap* 
lains  of  the  prisons,  who  have  sedulously  endeavored  to  inculcate  in 
addition,  that  moral  and  religious  instruction,  which  is  of  still  far 
higher  value. 

Jf.  y.,  Jlubum  S.  P.,  1849 — Chaplain's  RepoH. — ^We  have  en- 
deavored to  spend  the  greater  portion  of  our  time  with  those  unable 
to  read,  in  order  that  they  might  be  better  qualified  to  attend  the 
Sunday-school,  and  competent  to  read  the  Bible.  Arithmetic  has 
been  taught  to  a  considerable  extent. 
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Writing  has  not  been  entirely  neglected,  though  owing  to  the  in- 
convenience in  teaching,  little  has  been  done. 

It  is  with  no  small  degree  of  satisfaction  that  we  are  able  to  re« 
port  a  much  larger  number  of  men  taught  than  last  year.  , 

Whole  number  taught  since  January,  1849,  191;  of  these  there 
are  now  under  instruction,  66;  discharged  from  prison,  11;  exchang- 
ed for  new  men,  114;  taught  in  reading,  96;  arithmetic,  89;  wri- 
ting, 13;  did  not  know  the  alphabet,  11;  knew  alphabet,  but  una- 
ble to  read,  7;  could  read  a  little,  78;  knew  nothing  of  arithmetic, 
61;  had  some  knowledge  of  do.,  28. 

JV.  F.,  Sing  Sing  S.  P.,  1849 — Teachers'  Report. — ^The  number 
of  convicts  under  our  instruction  at  the  present  time  is  about  170, 
and,  in  general,  a  very  commendable  anxiety  seems  to  prevail  among 
them  to  profit  from  the  instruction  afforded.  In  some  instances  de- 
cided improvement  has  been  made;  indeed,  considering  the  tinfavora- 
Ue  circumstances  under  which  they  are  placed,  we  think  we  are  jus- 
tified in  saying  that  extraordinary  proficiency  has  been  attained. 
Undoubtedly,  much  more  gratifying  results  would  be  exhibited  could 
lights  be  so  arranged  that  each  convict  could  share  in  their  benefit 
The  portion  of  time  we  are  able  to  spend  with  themi  is  so  limited, 
and  that  which  is  left  to  them  after  attending  their' daily  duties,  is 
alio  80  limited,  that  any  very  great  general  improvement  cannot  rea- 
sonably be  expected. 

If  lights  could  be  afforded,  so  that  they  could  study  in  the  interval 
between  being  locked  np,  and  the  time  when  they  are  required  to  go 

to  their  beds,  we  might  calculate  on  a  more  general  proficiency. 

• 

Chaplain's  ileporf.— -In  the  female  prison  there  has  been  no  fohool 
in  successful  operation  during  the  last  year.  The  Legislature  made 
special  provision  for  a  school,  and  an  instructress  was  accordingly 
appointed,  and  the  work  was  attempted.  But  nothing  worth  nam- 
ing was  accomplished.  Very  few  of  the  women,  who  most  need 
instruction,  appreciate  the  importance  of  it  The  greater  part  are 
disinclined  to  apply  themselves  to  books. 

• 

Mairorfs  Report. — ^The  instructress  employed  by  you  is  faithfully 

devoting  herself  to  the  improvement  of  such  convicts  as  are  capable 

of  learning  and  who  are  willing  to  be  taught    She  is  now  teaching 

classes  in  spelling,  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic.    Many  of  them 

appear  anxioua  to  learn,  and  are  making  considerable  improvement 
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Jftw-York^  Clinton  S.  P.,  1849 — Chaplain's  Report. — ^Number 
of  scholars  for  the  last  quarter,  19;  branches  taught,  reading,  spell* 
lag,  and  arithmetic.  For  learning  to  write,  the  scholars  now  have 
no  other  means,  but  the  use  of  slates  and  pencils.  Benches  were 
prepared  for  teaching  this  branch  some  time  ago,  but  permission  for 
their  use  was  given  only  for  a  very  short  time.  This  branch,  there* 
fore,  ia  neglected,  although  the  call  for  it  is  often  and  quite  earnestly 
made.  The  statute  on  education  reads  thus  :  "  It  shall  be  the  duty 
of  such  instructors,  in  conjunction  with,  and  under  the  supervision 
of  the  chaplain,  to  give  instruction  in  the  useful  branches  of  an 
English  education  to  such  convicts  as,  in  the  judgment  of  the  warden, 
or  the  chaplain,  may  require  the  same,  and  be  benefited  by  it" 
Can  writing  be  excluded  from  these  useful  branches  ?  An  education 
.which  leaves  a  man  incapable  of  writing  a  note,  or  even  his  own 
name  legibly,  would  hardly,  as  it  seems  to  the  writer,  answer  the 
intent  of  this  law;  nor  can  he  yet  see  why  this  branch  may  not,  to 
some  extent,  be  taught  here,  though  it  in  common  with  every  other 
good  effort,  must  require  some  money,  time,  and  attention* 

The  progress  of  the  school  has  equalled  our  expectations. 

In  the  former  part  of  the  year,  all  convicts  who  desired  were  per- 
mitted to  appear  in  the  afternoon  of  the  Sabbath  in  the  chapel,  to 
receive  instruction  from  the  bible,  in  classes,  the  number  averaging 
fipom  80  to  100.  In  this  exercise  Mr.  Throop,  one  keeper,  sometimes 
twoy  assisted.  Early  last  spring,  this  manner  of  teaching  the  bible 
was,  by  your  direction,  ordered  to  cease,  as  unadvisable,  and  biblical 
instmction  to  be  given  at  the  cell  door.  In  this  new  attitude  of 
afiursy  the  sntire  labor  of  teaching  the  scriptures  devolved  on  myself 
alone ;  a  work  requiring  from  four  to  five  Sabbaths  to  give  each 
individual  the  same  amount  of  instruction  as,  on  the  other  system, 
was  generally  given  in  two  hours.  Nevertheless,  I  have  done  what 
I  could  upon  this  new  arrangement,  spending  commonly  about  three 
hours  a  Sabbath. 

Jftw  Jersey  S.  P. — Keeper^s  Report. — ^During  the  year,  I  have 
sopptied  seventy4wo  prisoners  with  facilities  for  writing.  Thre^ 
fourths  of  the  number,  at  least,  have  well  improved  the  privilege. 
Some  of  them  could  before  write  very  imperfectly.  Many  others 
bad  never  learned  at  all  the  use  of  the  pen.  Few  scholars  are  found 
to  give  better  attention  than  they  have  done  to  the  lessons  imparted. 
From  entire  ignorance  of  the  art,  several  have  learned  to  write,  not 
merely  a  legible,  but  a  fair  and  easy  hand. 
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Spelling  books  have  been  furnished  to  twerUy*9eDen  prisoners.  In 
this  elementary  branch  of  education,  my  limited  efforts  have  produced 
some  good  results.  One  man,  from  a  mere  acquaintance  wilji  the 
letters  of  the  alphabet,  has  learned,  by  perseverance,  to  read  with  a 
tolerable  degree  of  fluency,  in  a  period  of  three  months. 

Jfew  Jersey  5.  P. — Moral  Instructor's  Report. — ^I  have  continued 
my  visits  once  a  fortnight  to  all  the  prisoners,  taking  the  two  cor- 
ridors on  alternate  weeks.  In  addition  to  this,  I  have  nearly  every 
week  paid  occasional  and  special  visits,  as  special  calls  have  been 
made,  or  special  duty  has  seemed  to  require  my  attention* 

In  this  stated  routine,  I  go  provided  with  books  from  the  library^ 
with  pens,  ink,  paper  and  slate  pencils.  My  usual  distribution  of 
books  is  two  volumes  to  each  prisoner ;  sometimes  one  satisfies,  and 
sometimes,  on  the  part  of  the  more  intelligent  and  studious,  three  or 
four  are  desired.  I  seek,  and  for  the  most  part  successfully,  to 
gratify  individual  tastes  in  the  selection.  Nothing  is  lost,  in  conse- 
quence,  to  the  productive  labor  of  the  prison ;  for  I  think  I  am  sus- 
tained in  the  opinion,  that,  as  a  rule  with  rare  exceptions,  tiie  most 
diligent  readers  are  the  most  industrious  laborers. 

.  JjlTestem  Penitentiary  S.  P.,  1849 — Moral  Instructor's  Report. 

Fifty*four  have  been  discharged  by  expiration  of  sentence,  and  fifteen 
by  pardon.  All  of  these  were  able  to  read,  and  most  of  them  to 
write,  when  they  left  the  prison.  The  majority  gave  encouraging 
e?idence  ci  their  future  good  conduct.  They  had  all  received  enough 
of  moral  teaching  to  keep  them  in  the  path  of  rectitude,  if  they  felt 
disposed  to  walk  in  it.  Most  of  them  too  had  learned  trades,  bj 
which  they  could  make  for  themselves  an  honest  and  comfortable 
living.  Letters,  somo  of  which  the  inspectors  have  seen,  have  been 
received  from  many  of  them^  giving  evidence  that  the  lenons  tb^ 
learned  in  a  prison-house  are  profiting  them  in  the  walks  of  socii^ 
life.  There  are,  also,  living  in  and  about  this  city,  discharged  con- 
victs, known  to  the  officers  of  this  prison,  who  are  industrious  and 
honest  in  their  habits  of  life,  and  respected  members  of  Ood's  chnrch. 

Of  the  whole  number  of  prisoners,  sixty-nine  could  read,  and 
forty-nine  both  read  and  write,  at  the  time  of  their  reception;  of 
the  remaining  fifteen,  all  have  learned  to  read  with  considerable 
fluency  except  three — the  three  make  slower  progress  in  learning. 
Many  have  learned  to  write,  and  have  written  to  their  friends  since 
their  imprisonment. 
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Fortj-seren  of  those  received  are  unmarried^  and  thirty-seven  have 
families.  Sixty-eight  of  the  number  received  were,  by  their  own 
confession,  addicted  to  habits  of  intemperance;  sixteen  say  they  were 
moderate  drinkers. 

Sabbath  School. 

Matsachusdis  S.  P.,  1849 — Chaplain's  Report. — ^Tbe  Sabbath 
school,  instructed  by  benevolent  and  competent  teachers  from  the 
churches  in  this  vicinity,  has  been  maintained,  during  the  period  of 
time  prescribed  by  law, — and  it  is  hoped,  with  no  small  profit  to 
those  who  have  availed  themselves  of  its  privileges. 

Connediad  S.  P.,  1849 — Chaplain*s  Report. — ^The  Sunday  school 
has  been  sustained  throughout  the  year  in  the  same  manner,  and  by 
the  same  teachers,  as  it  was  during  the  last  year ;  and  a  deep  in- 
terest has  apparently  been  taken  in  the  instructions  given.  Some 
who  are  now  here,  and  others  who  have  been  discharged,  have  been 
taught  to  read  respectably. 

Jf.  Y.  Inspectors'  Report^  1849. — ^The  influence  of  the  sabbath 
school  and  the  chapel,  in  prison  discipline  and  management,  as  well 
as  io  their  impress  upon  the  future  destinies  of  the  convicts,  cannot 
be  estimated  too  highly.  And  the  prisons  have  been  fortunate  in 
enjoying  the  services  of  competent,  zealous  and  faithful  religious 
teachers. 

AvUndm  Si  P.  1849 — Warden's  Report. — ^The  sabbath  and  even- 
ing schools,  under  the  charge  and  direction  of  the  chaplain,  are  pro- 
ductive of  much  good.  Many  convicts,  who,  on  their  committal 
*were  unable  to  either  read  or  write,  have  made  decided  progress, 
and  will  leave  the  prison  with  minds  improved;  and  it  is  hoped  will 
profit  by  the  instruction  they  received  while  here. 


Sing  Sing  S.  P.,  1849— -^^fa/rofl'f  Report. — Our  Sunday  school 
forms  an  interesting  part  of  my  duties,  in  which  I  am  aided  by  the 
assistant  matrons  and  the  lady  of  the  warden  of  the  male  prison. 
Immediately  after  breakfast  the  convicts  are  assembled  and  formed 
io  classes  according  to  their  several  capacities.  Those  who  can 
read  acquire  their  lessons  promptly,  and  nearly  all  of  them  manifest 
much  interest  in  bible  reading  and  the  explanations  of  their  teachers^ 
These  exercises  continue  until  half  past  ten  in  the  morning,  when 
they  are  summoned  to  attend  t}ie  cLapel  service. 
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Ohio  S.  P.  1849 — Warden's  Report. — The  sabbath  school,  which 
was  discontinued  during  the  prevalence  of  the  cholera,  has  again 
been  organized.  There  is  a  large  supply  of  young  teachers;  men 
having  generously  volunteered  for  that  service.  The  sabbath  school 
is  now  in  a  very  prosperous  condition,  and  is  an  instrument  of  much 
good  to  the  prisoners.  A  large  number  of  men  and  boys,  who  came 
to  the  prison  unable  to  read  or  write,  are  now  learning  both,  and 
many  of  them  are  making  a  handsome  proficiency. 


3.  RELIGIOUS  EXERCISES. 

The  moral  instructor  of  the  Western  Penitentiary,  Penn.,  states 
that  each  sabbath  and  also  on  the  days  recommended  by  the  public 
authorities,  to  be  observed  in  religious  exercises,  the  gospel  has  been 
preached  to  all  the  prisoners. 

The  chaplain  of  the  Auburn  prison  gives  the  following  account  of 
the  religious  exercises  in  that  prison:  On  sabbath  mornings  and  on 
Thanksgiving  and  fast  days,  all  the  convicts,  except  the  sick,  have 
been  assembled  in  the  chapel  for  religious  worship. 

Tennessee^  1849 — Chaplain's  /{epor/.— During  the  period  in 
which  I  have  been  a  regular  Sunday  visitor  to  the  prison,  I  officia- 
ted the  first  year  but  once  a  day;  but  by  your  request  last  summer,  I 
have  since  then  officiated  twice  a  Sabbath. 

^ew  Hampshire f  1849  Chaplain's  Report. — Our  religious  ser- 
vices have  been  held  every  Sabbath  during  the  year,  and  also  Thanks- 
giving and  fast  days. 

Connecticut^  1849 — Chaplain's  Report. — ^The  religious  servicei 
on  the  sabbath  have  been  regularly  attended,  in  which  a  yerj  gen- 
eral interest  has  been  manifested  by  the  prisoners,  Reading  the 
scriptures,  singing  and  prayer  in  the  hall,  and  in  the  female  apart- 
ment, has  been  attended  as  heretofore,  and  with  much  apparent  profit. 
I  have  also  uniformly  attended  a  religious  exercise  in  the  fiunale 
apartment  on  the  sabbath. 

Maryland  S.  P.,  1849 — Warden's  Report. — On  each  sabbath 
morning,  divine  service  is  held  in  the  chapel,  which  is  very  cordially 
attended  by  the  male  prisoners,  who  listen  with  attention,  and  appear 
to  be  solemnly  impressed  with  the  importance  of  the  appropriate  dis* 
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courses  delivered  by  the  several  ministers, -who,  with  such  becoming 
tnd  pious  devotion,  attend  to  their  spiritual  wants.  During  the  other 
days  of  the  week,  the  prison  is  visited  by  ministers  of  several  denom- 
inations of  Christiana.  These  reverend  gentlemen  have  classes  form- 
ed among  the  prisoners,  who  alternately  meet  in  the  chapel,  where 
they  are  lectured  and  counseled  upon  their  moral  and  religious  duties 
by  those  worthy  servants  of  God,  whose  zeal  and  interest  in  behalf 
of  their  several  classes  cannot  be  too  warmly  commended,  and  whose 
exertions,  it  is  devoutly  to  be  hoped,  will  result  in  a  fruitful  harvest 
of  reformation. 

Jlfotne,  1819. — Chaplain's  Report. — ^In  addition  to  the  sabbath 
school  we  have  two  services  in  the  chapel  on  every  sabbath.  Owing 
to  the  prison  regulations, — as  well  as  some  interest  on  the  part  of 
the  prisoners  themselves, — order,  decorum  and  solemnity  are  main- 
tained during  these  services.  It  is  believed  that  the  instruction  im- 
parted is  adapted  to  them  in  all  the  variety  of  circumstances  with 
which  they  are  connected. 

MatsachuseUs  S.  P.  1849 — ChaplaMs  Report, — ^The  chaplain 
would  remark,  that  it  has  been  his  constant  endeavor,  faithfully  to 
discharge  the  duties  devolving  upon  him.  With  what  success,  others 
must  judge,  and  time  must  prove.  He  is  sorry  that  he  cannot  speak 
of  results  more  marked  and  ,more  cheering  than  appear  in  the  gene- 
ral aspect  of  things;  still  he  cannot  doubt  that  the  instructions,  both 
publicly  and  privately  given,  on  the  Sabbath,  and  from  day  to  day, 
have  resulted  in  good  to  very  many. 

ttlinois  &  P.  1849 — Inspectors'  Report. — ^The  amount  appropri- 
ated for  the  purpose  of  procuring  divine  service  in  the  prison,  not 
being  sufficient  to  secure  the  services  of  a  suitable  person  to  devote 
his  time  to  the  convicts  as  chaplain,  we  made  an  arrangement  with 
several  clergymen  of  the  city  to  officiate  by  turns,  and  we  believe  that 
service  has  been  performed  with  regularity,  and,  we  have  no  reason 
to  dMibt,  with  benefit  to  the  convicts,  and  respectfully  suggest  the 
continuance  of  the  same  or  a  larger  appropriation. 

Eastern  Penitentiary^  Penn  — Moral  Instructor's  Report. — ^In  ref- 
erence to  the  duties  devolving  immediately  upon  me,  I  have  the 
satisfaction  to  state,  that  in  the  ministrations  of  the  sabbath  I  have 
been  aided,  as  usual,  by  ministers  of  dififcTent  religious  connections, 
to  such  an  extent  that  three  hundred  and  twenty-one  sermons  and 
;iou8  addresses  have  been  delivered,  averaging  fifiy-three  services 
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to  each  corridor  in  the  conrtie  of  the  year.  It  gives  me  pleasure  to 
say,  that  respectful  attention  is  uniformly  given  to  these  lessons  of 
instruction  on  the  sabbath*  While  I  have  never  known  an  instance 
of  any  unfavorable  influence  produced  by  the  presentation  of  divine 
truth  to  the  mind;  in  many  instances,  favorable  impressions  are  made, 
which,  to  some  extent,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  productive  of  the  ^  fruits 
of  righteousness  in  them  who  are  exercised  thereby."  The  course 
of  duty  prescribed  by  a  resolution  of  the  Board,  to  visit  each  prisoner 
at  least  monthly,  has  been  performed.  My  regular  or  stated  visits 
have  amounted  to  three  thousand  three  hundred  and  seventy.  But 
many  additional  visits,  of  a  general  character,  have  been  made, 
which  it  is  not  always  convenient  or  necessary  to  record.  Extra 
visits  to  prisoners  at  entrance,  and  when  about  to  be  discharged,  will 
alone  amount  to  ttoo  hundred^  and  these  are  often  such  as  will  oc- 
cupy much  time.  In  addition  to  these,  visits  in  connection  with  the 
distribution  of  books,  conducting  the  correspondence  of  such  prison- 
ers as  arc  nnable  to  write  their  own  letters,  and  a  variety  of  little 
services  conducive  to  their  comfort,  will  swell  the  amount  to  four  or 
five  thousand  visits  annually,  and  fully  absorb  all  the  time  that  can 
properly  be  devoted  to  the  service. 

Ohio  S.  P. — Chaplain^s  Report,  1849.— The  regular  preaching  of 
the  gospel  on  the  sabbath  has  been  diligently  attended  to. 

Jfew  Jersey  S.  P.^^Moral  Instructor's  Report j  3849. — ^The  general 
plan  of  visiting  and  instruction,  has  been  the  same  as  that  reported  a 
year  ago.  The  religious  services  have  been  conducted  in  both  cor- 
ridors throughout  the  year,  with  but  one  day's  interruption,  and  that 
caused  by  a  domestic  alBiction.  After  appropriate  devotional  exer- 
cises, I  have  generally  occupied  a  half  hour  in  each  corridor  with  a 
sermon  or  lecture,  striving  always  to  render  my  teaching  explanatory 
of  revealed  truth,  and  my  exhortations  practical  and  direct. 

'  Jfew  Hampshire  S,  P. — Chaplain's  Report,  1849. — ^Religtous 
services  have  been  held  eveiy  sabbath  during  the  year,  and  al^  on 
Thanksgiving  and  fast  days.  Our  bible  classes  promised  much  for 
the  convicts,  most  of  whom  attended.  Each  convict  has  been  sup- 
plied with  a  newspaper  once  a  week,  care  being  taken  to  select  such 
as  a  good  man  would  be  willing  to  introduce  into  his  family.  Much 
pains  have  been  taken  to  excite  a  love  for  reading,  by  the  weekly 
selection  of  such  books  as  are  suited  to  the  taste,  understanding  and 
wants  of  each  convict.  Personal  and  private  conversation  is  aba 
deemed  indispensable.    The  chaplain  should  know  every  man.     He 
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must,  with  a  sincere  and  generous  sympathy,  enter  into  every  one's 
peculiar  griefs  and  loants^  and  the  prisoner  must  know  that  his  past 
history  and  present  state  are  sought  out,  not  for  the  unworthy  pui^ 
pose  of  curiosity,  but  that  instruction  and  comfort  may  be  shed  forth 
on  the  dark  mind  and  the  sad  heart. 

Of  the  results  of  the  labor  of  the  past  year,  we  cannot  of  course, 
speak  mth  certainty.  A  uniform  seriousness  and  evident  attention 
manifested  by  all,  encourage  the  belief  that  religion  is  at  least  re- 
spected, and  there  are  not  wanting  proofs  that  the  gospel  of  Christ 
has  been  (even  in  our  congregation)  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation. 

The  aged  man  who  died  in  January,  departed  in  great  peace  of 
mind,  most  confidently  commending,  with  his  dying  breath,  his  soul 
into  the  hands  of  his  Redeemer. 

There  seems  to  be  an  increasing  degree  of  hope  or  confidence  on 
the  part  of  our  convicts,  and  the  idea — I  may  yet  (after  all  that  is 
past)  he  something  J  do  something,  the  favor  of  God  and  man  may 
yet  be  secured — is  more  generally  entertained. 

Maine  S.  P,,  1849 — Chajdain^s  Repot  t. — ^The  convicts  have  be- 
haved themselves  well,  and  are  remarkably  solemn  and  attentive 
daring  divine  service,  of  which  we  have  held  two  each  Lord's  day. 

Our  sabbath*school  the  past  season  contained  a  larger  number  than 
usual,  and  many  of  them  manifested  an  interest  in  bible  instruction. 

Chaplain*s  Report,  1849. — The  chaplain  visits  the  prisoners  every 
week  in  their  cells,  where  there  is  every  facility  of  imparting  and 
impressing  religious  truth.  The  visits  are  received  with  great  appa- 
rent kindness  and  interest. 

Mew-York,  Auburn  S.  P.,  1849 — Chaplain's  Report. — ^The  teach- 
ers appointed  for  the  purpose  of  giving  instruction  in  the  elementary 
branches  of  education,  have  faithfully,  and  it  is  believed,  successfully 
discharged  their  duties. 

■ 

Of  those  who  could  not  read,  or  who  could  read  but  very  little, 
about  fifty  have  been  so  far  advanced  as  to  be  able  to  read  the  bible 
with  considerable  facility;  and  nearly  as  many  more  are  making 
alow,  though  we  trust,  sure  progress  toward  the  same  attainment 
About  one  hundred— chiefly  young  men — ^have  also  been  instructed 
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in  the  fundamental  principles  of  arithmetic.  In  general  they  have 
manifested  great  interest  in  these  studies,  and  made  very  respectable 
progress.  Great  numbers  apply  for  instruction,  ^^ho  cannot  be 
taught  for  the  want  of  lights  and  time  to  attend  to  them.  As  the 
teachers,  under  present  arrangements  are  obliged  to  instruct  their  pu- 
pils singly  through  the  grates  of  the  cell  d<)br,  they  can  teach  but  a 
Tery  limited  number.  The  advancement  made  by  those  who  are 
taught,  is  also  ver}'  moderate  as  compared  with  what  it  might  be  in 
circumstances  favorable  to  the  classification  of  their  pupils. 

Religious  tracts  have  been  freely  distributed  on.  the  Sabbath,  and 
are  always  gladly  received.  It  is  believed  that  the  revelations  of 
the  future,  will  exhibit  numerous  instances  in  which  these  unpretend- 
ing messengers  have  made  most  salutary  impressions.  With  the 
exception  of  three  months,  from  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  one  hundred 
and  seventy-five  convicts  have  been  assembled  every  Sabbath  morning 
in  the  chapel,  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  studying  the  bible.  There 
being  an  unusually  large  number  of  students  in  the  seminary,  we 
have  had  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  a  full  supply  of  most  competent 
and  zealous  teachers. 

With  few  exceptions,  the  hospital  has  been  visited  daily.  From 
one  to  three  hours  every  week  day  evening,  and  from  three  to  eight 
hours  on  the  Sabbath,  have  been  devoted  to  personal  conversation 
with  tlie  prisoners  at  the  door  of  their  cells. 

While  there  are  some  of  the  more  advanced  in  life  who  give  en- 
couraging evidence  of  sincere  contrition  for  past  sins  and  of  an 
honest  purpose  to  reform,  another  year's  experience  has  greatly  con- 
firmed me  in  the  opinion,  that  it  is  to  the  young  men  we  are  chiefiy 
to  look  for  success  in  our  labors.  A  careful  investigation  shows  that 
of  the  609  convicts  now  in  prison,  333,  or  more  than  -/^\j-  were  un- 
der 30,  and  69  were  under  20  years  of  age  at  their  conviction. 

JV*.  F.,  Clinton  S.  P.,  1849 — Chaplain's  Report.  A  healthier  sen- 
timent  in  respect  to  the  Christian  religion.  Infidelity  has  evidently 
lost  much  of  its  popularity  in  this  penitentiary. 

JI  better  state  of  morals.  Profane  and  impure  talkers,  chapel 
triflers,  scoffers  of  sacred  things  in  general,  are  diminished  in  number. 

A  few  old  hopers  have  been  revivedy  and  hopefuUy  hraughi  to  re-^ 
pentanci.     My  charitable  belief  is,  that  a  few  individuals,  out  of 
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many,  who  came  here  as  professors  of  religion,  hare  been  made  truly 
humble  before  their  maker,  three  of  whom  have  left  the  prison. 

h  has,  hy  ike  spirii  of  God,  hopefully  wrought  true  conmdion  in 
a/no, — ^Every  Sabbath  morning  through  the  year,  I  have  been 
present  at  chapel  service  ;  and,  except  in  two  instances,  have  preach- 
ed a  sermon,  on  both  of  which  my  desk  was  supplied. 

JV:  Y.  Sing  Sing,  S.  P.,  1849. — Chaplain's  Report.  My  labors 
«D  the  Sabbath  are  arduous,  yet  interesting.  I  preach  twice,  t.  «., 
once  in  each  prison — ^attend  a  third  service  in  the  hospital,  and  spend 
two  or  three  hours  on  the  galleries,  talking  to  the  convicts  at  the 
door  of  their  ceUs.  The  attention  paid  to  preaching  is  always  good 
and  ofderly. 

Tennessee  S.  P.  1849. — Chaplain's  Report.  Whether  the  general 
cbaracter  of  the  prisoners  has  been  improved  by  religious  teaching, 
yoa  have  better  opportunity  of  judging  than  I  possess.  If  you  are 
fatisfied  that  religious  teaching  does  really  elevate  the  standard  of 
moral  character  in  the  prison,  I  trust  that  you  will  exert  your  influ- 
ence towards  having  a  regular  chaplaincy  appointed  by  the  Legislature, 
ID  order  that  so  large  a  body  of  men  may  not  be  left  without  constant 
Sunday  services.  A  prison  of  two  hundred  men  is  a  parish  in  itself^ 
and  requires  for  the  sick,  the  dying  and  the  penitent,  the  regular 
visitations  of  a  clergyman.  Certainly  no  more  responsible  charge 
could  be  committed  to  a  minister  of  Ood. 

The  experience  which  my  labors  have  given  me,  convinces  me,  that 
religious  instruction  produces  upon  the  minds  of  convicts  the  most 
beneficial  results.  Knowing  in  the  outset,  that  seventy  out  of  the 
two  hundred  men  could  not  read,  I  assumed  that  they  were  wholly 
ignorant  of  the  Bible;  and  of  the  remainder,  I  suspected  few  possessed 
much  knowledge  of  it,  or  they  would  not  have  been  there. 

4.  MORAL  TREATMENT. 

Maine  S.  P.  Warden's  Report,  1849 — Many  of  the  advocates  of 
the  congregate  system,  either  willingly  or  inadvertently  confound  the 
terma  **  separate"  and  ^  solitary"  as  applied  to  prison  discipline, 
and  carry  their  notions  of  moral  influences  so  far  as  almost  to  make 
the  prisoner  forget  his  crime  and  degradation,  and  to  look  upon  him- 
self merely  as  an  unfortunate  individunl ;  and  they  often  go  far  to* 
wards  making  him  forget  that  his  residence  is  within  the  walls  of  a 
prisoDi  by  furnishing  extensive  libraiies,  estabU&bln^  ^Vk^^Va^  %tA 
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introducing  singing  and  debating  clabs.  While  all  these  comforts 
are  allowed  to  prisoners — while  they  are  scarcely  permitted  to  bear 
of  dtime  and  its  consequences — while  they  are  led  to  believe  that 
they  are  only  required  to  go  hand  in  hand  with  the  officers,  moving 
on  the  same  level  and  enjoying  about  the  same  privileges — while 
they  are  permitted  to  consult  their  own  feelings  whether  they  will 
work  or  play,  there  is  great  danger  that  a  premium  is  offered  for 
crime. 

While  the  inspectors  would  cheerfully  recommend  every  measure 
calculated  to  improve  the  mind  of  the  convict  and  call  into  action  bis 
better  feelings,  they  cannot  think  that  justice,  either  to  society  or 
the  convict,  requires  that  their  condition  while  in  prison  diould  be 
better  than  that  a  majority  who  are  at  liberty,  and  who  in  many  oases 
are  obliged  to  contribute  towards  the  expense  of  their  confinement* 

^euhYorkf  Auburn  S.  P.,  1849 — Chaplain* s  Report. — ^To  feach 
this  class  of  men  that  they  are  **  unfartunatef**  rather  than  ^'guiify,** 
is  to  direct  their  attention  from  all  correct  views  of  themselves,  and 
fix  their  thoughts  upon  the  alleged  injustice  of  the  law,  rather  than 
upon  the  criminality  connected  with  the  violation  of  it^  To  pursae 
this  course  is  effectually  to  stifle  those  convictions  of  guilt  which  are 
essential  to  that  repentance  which  lies  at  the  foundation  of  all 
thorough  reformation.  Men  do  not  repent  of  that  for  which  they 
do  not  feel  guilty;  nor  are  they  likely  to  be  benefited  by  punishment 
for  what  they  are  taught  to  regard  as  mere  misfortune.  Punishment, 
under  such  circumstances,  i3  felt  to  be  unjust;  and  while  so  viewed, 
will  not  improve  the  subject  of  it. 

JVcw-ForA,  Sing  Sing  S.  P.,  1849 — Warden^s  Report. — Experi- 
ence has  satisfied  me,  that  a  mild  yet  decided  and  firm  mode  of  gov- 
ernment, in  the  management  of  convicts,  is  more  salutary  than  the 
.system  which  has  been  pursued  in  some  of  our  prisons,  of  addressing 
and  treating  them  as  ii  they  possessed  no  feelings  which  could  be 
reached  by  kindness  and  encouragement.  I  have  found  that  mild  and 
humane  treatment  does  much  to  improve  the  dispositions  of  many  of 
the  more  viciously  disposed — that  they  submit  more  cheerfully  to  the 
rules  of  the  prison,  and  work  more  diligently  and  ftithfully.  Cases, 
bowerer,  not  unfrequently  occur  where  sympathy  and  kind  treatment 
fail;  and  as  obedience  and  submission  are  indispensable,  and  must 
be  secured,  such  authority  must  be  exercised  in  the  infliction  of  pun* 
isfament  as  becomes  necessary  to  that  object. 
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ladiana,  1819 — Moral  Condition — Warden^s  Report. — No  Sunday 
school  or  other  religious  or  moral  institution  exists  in  the  prison. 
The  convicts  exhibit  an  anxiety  for  religious  and  moral  instruction, 
and  for  religious^  moral  and  interesting  books. 

JTetD-Hampshire — Warden^s  Report. —  Perhaps  there  is  no  prison 
in  the  world  where  the  convict  is  better  provided  for,  where  his  phy- 
sical, moral,  intellectual  and  religious  requirements  are  so  well  sup- 
plied as  in  this ;  and  probably  no  prison  has  better  convicts,  many 
improving  in  intelligence,  mechanism  and  science. 

Ohio  S.  P..  1849 — Warden's  Report. — Kindness,  a  principle  foun- 
ded in  the  soundest  philosophy,  and  clearly  adapted  in  its  influence 
to  the  structure  of  the  human  mind,  should  be  permitted  to  have  the 
ascendency  in  every  disciplinary  system,  whose  end  is  reformation, 
over  the  more  savage  code,  which  commands  and  insures  every  act 
of  obedience  by  brute  force.  That  by  the  operation  of  mildness  and 
pity,  hope  may  even  lighten  up,  with  its  lambent  flame,  the  cell  of 
the  convict ;  and  the  penitentiary  itself  cease  to  le  a  den  of  des- 
pair to  a  majority  of  its  inmates.  That  the  true  principle  of  prison 
discipline  is,  degradcil  and  criminal  as  the  convict  may  be,  still  to 
recognize  him  as  a  man,  to  address  him  as  possessing  the  suscepti- 
bilities of  our  common  nature,  and  as  capable  of  a  destiny  far  ibove 
that  to  which  his  vices  have  degraded  him.  That  the  ingredient  of 
hope  should  be  thrown  into  his  bitter  cup,  and  he  be  led  to  aspire 
aller  better  things,  to  form  even  the  purposes  of  recovering  a  lost 
character,  and  a  standing  among  men,  when  he  shall  be  again  per- 
mitted to  mingle  with  them. 

That  the  foregoing  views  are  not  mere  idle  theoretical  speculations, 
incapable  of  practical  or  useful  application,  the  history  of  this  year's 
transactions  will,  perhaps,  seive  to  show  more  forcibly  than  any 
other. 

On  the  30th  of  June,  the  cholera  broke  out  in  the  prison,  and  the 
hospital  being  of  insufGcicnt  capacity,  the  now  abandoned  work- 
shops were  converted  into  hospitals,  divided  into  wards,  and  ph)8i- 
cians  and  nurses  appointed  to  each. 

A  large  number  of  the  guards,  panic  stricken,  fled  when  their  as- 
sistance was  most  needed,  and  their  places  had  to  be  supplied  as  best 
they  could. 
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At  this  time  the  strict  discipline  of  the  prison,  ^as  from  the  ne- 
cessity of  the  case,  relaxed.  The  prisoners  were  permitted  to  con- 
verse wilh  each  other.  All  grailes  of  character  were  exhibited,  from 
man-like  heroism  and  stoical  indilTerence,  to  the  most  timiJ,  sensi- 
tive and  shrinking  agitation.  Indeed,  the  situation  of  the  prisoners 
was  such  as  to  weaken  and  overcome  the  ordinary  fortitude  of  men. 
The  impulse  to  flee  was  checked  by  frowning  prison  walls,  while 
death  and  sore  distress  reigned  on  every  band.  To  pass  through  the 
prison  yard,  at  this  time,  was  a  trial  of  heart  and  nerve.  It  was 
impossible  to  meet  the  eager  throng  that  gathered  about  at  every 
step,  and  hear  their  piteous  appeals,  without  emotions  deep  and  pain- 
ful. '*  In  the  name  of  God,  sir,  can  we  not  have  our  pardons?''  ^'Is 
not  the  Governor  coming?"  "  Will  not  the  Governor  come  and 
have  mercy  on  us?"  "  Must  we  be  kept  here  to  die?"  "  Our  punish- 
ment is  too  great!"  "For  the  love  of  Jesus  speak  to  the  Governor 
in  my  behalf!"  "I  plead  for  my  liberty,  my  life!!"  Others  would 
submit  more  passively  to  the  necessities  of  their  condition,  and  would 
agree  together,  in  case  of  an  attack  of  the  disease,  to  aid  each  other. 
At  this  time  the  prisoners  entreated  earnestly,  importunately,  and  in 
many  cases  in  terms  of  moving  tenderness,  that  they  might  not  be 
locked  up  in  their  cells,  assuring  me  of  the  best  behavior  in  return 
for  s«ch  forbearance. 

In  my  own  judgment,  as  well  as  that  of  others,  their  condition  re- 
quired, as  far  as  possible,  a  relaxation  from  the  ordinary  strictness 
of  prison  discipline.  I  therefore  resolved  upon  the  somewhat  hazard- 
ous experiment  p[  leaving  them  out  of  their  cells.  The  number  of 
guards  upon  the  walls  was  increased,  and  a  day  and  night  watch 
constantly  kept  upon  the  walls  and  the  roofs  of  the  buildings. 

Many  feared  unpleasant  consequences  from  this  relaxation  of  dis- 
cipline, and  predicted  insubordination,  mutiny  and  revolt,  as  the  pri- 
soners had  almost  unprohibited  opportunity  to  converse  with  each 
other.  Fears  like  these,  however,  happily  were  not  realized.  The 
prisoners  generally,  seemed  penetrated  with  a  deep  sense  of  gratitude 
in  view  of  the  forbearance  with  which  they  were  treated,  and  the  in- 
terest which  was  manifested  in  their  welfare  and  safety.  They  were 
very  efficient  and  useful;  in  many  cases  bold,  unflinching  and  perse- 
vering in  administering  to  the  wants  and  relief  of  the  sick. 

|»  During  sixteen  days  and  nights  this  state  of  things  continued,  when 
no  key  was  turned  upon  a  prisoner,  and  yet  the  most  perfect  good 
order  and  subordination  prevailed  among  them  all  that  time. 
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When  the  proper  time  came  for  resuming  prison  discipline,  the 
prisoners  returned  in  perfect  order  to  their  cells,  and  rela^ised  into 
their  ordinary  prison  habits  without  resistance  or  complaint.  I  re- 
gard this  act  itself,  as  the  best  possible  commentary  upon  the  mode 
adopted  in  this  penitentiary  for  the  discipline  and  government  of  its 
inmates. 

Since  the  subsidence  of  the  cholera,  the  most  perfect  good  order 
and  subordination  have  prevailed  in  the  prison,  and  less  punishment 
than  formerly  of  any  kind  has  been  required.  The  survivors  seem  to 
appreciate  the  efforts  which  were  made  in  their  behalf  to  secure  them 
from  disease  and  death,  and  endeavor  to  show  that  appreciation,  bj 
extraordinary  good  conduct. 

The  report  of  the  moral  condition  of  Ohio  State  prison  has  the 
following: 

The  kinddess  and  sympathy  evinced  by  the  warden  for  their  wel- 
fare, has  had  a  much  more  favorable  effect  than  could  have  resulted 
from  har»h  or  unkind  treatment. 

These  unfortunate  persons,  though  confined  within  the  walls  of  a 
prison,  and  degraded  in  the  eyes  of  .the  world,  yet  are  human  beings 
who  can  be  actuated  by  a  spirit  of  kindness  or  revenge,  as  their 
treatment  may  dictate.  The  kindness  shown  them  during  that  tiy- 
ing  time  has  had  a  very  happy  effect  upon  their  conduct. 


5.  REWARDS  AND  PUNISHMENTS. 

Masiachusetls  S.  P.^The  inspectors  invite  attention  to  the 
Act  or  the  Legislature,  passed  at  their  last  session,  forbidding,  in  all 
cases,  the  use  of  corporal  punishment  in  the  prison.  In  our  opiniooi 
foundefl  in  some  experience,  the  natural  and  sure  tendency  of  such  a 
measure,  is  to  lower  the  standard  of  discipline  among  the  convictSi 
heretofore  maintained,  and  so  essential  to  the  good  order  and  best 
Interests  of  the  prison. 

'  The  convict  in  prison  is  now  in  fact  officially  informed,  that  what- 
ever acts  of  disobedience  he  may  commit  during  his  imprisonmenti 
the  severest  punishment  that  can  be  inflicted  upon  him,  is  solitary 
confinement  in  his  cell: — ^That  corporal  punbhment  is  in  all  casei 
fbrbiddeDj  by  an  act  of  the  Leg'islature. 
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Among  the  proofs  of  the  injurious  efTecfs  of  this  law  upon  the 
government  of  the  prison,  as  experience  proves,  is  the  more  frequent 
occurrence  of  acts  ot  insubordination  r>mong  the  ]Trisoners,  since  it 
passed  than  before;  and  which,  we  think,  in  the  absence  of  other 
known  reasons  for  the  change,  is  justly  attributable  to  the  existence 
of  the  law. 

We  would  not  now  or  ever,  appear  as  advocates  for  the  indis* 
criminate  use  of  corporal  punishment,  nor  ever  in  ordinary  cases  of 
disobedience,  but  only  in  extreme  eases,  when  all  other  modes  of  se* 
caring  obedience  shall  fail:  and  even  then,  we  would  have  it  admin* 
istered  in  as  limited  an  extent,  and  with  as  little  severity  as  is  eon* 
sistent  with  the  end  to  be  gained  by  it.  The  very  knowledge  of 
the  fact,  that  corporal  punishment  is  occasionally  inflicted  on  (he 
convict,  and  may  be  at  any  time,  in  the  discretion  of  the  proper  offi- 
cer of  the  prison,  has  of  itself,  the  effect  to  discourage  and  suppress 
acts  of  insubordination,  while  the  announcement  of  thp  fact,  (hat 
such  punishment  is  wholly  forbidden  by  law  awakens  and  encoura- 
ges a  spirit  of  disobedience  and  misrule. 

The  wisest  of  men  has  placed  the  rod  in  the  hand  of  the  parent 
and  commanded  the  use  of  it,  and  warned  him  in  words  of  inspira- 
tion, against  the  consequences  of  neglecting  it.  If,  then,  this  mode 
of  punishment  is  needful  in  the  family  circle,  between  parent  and 
child,  in  order  to  maintain  obedience  to  parental  authority,  shall  it 
be  forbidden  by  law  in  the  public  prison,  the  crowded  dwelling  place 
of  hundreds  of  unprincipled,  turbulent  and  refractory  spirits,  who  are 
in  the  daily  habit  of  violating  the  laws  of  the  prison  when  they  can 
do  it  unobserved,  and  when  it  is  supposed  by  them  that  some  .per- 
sonal advantage  can  be  gained  by  it? 

The  present  is  no  time  to  relax  the  discipline  of  the  prison.  On 
the  contrary,  it  is  manifest  that  a  more  rigid,  unwavering,  and  effi- 
cient course  of  government  is  called  for,  and  must  be  adopted,  or  (be 
interests  of  our  institution  must  suffrr.  All  its  rules,  regulations  and 
ordinances  must  be  strictly  and  uniformly  enforced;  and  the  whole 
details  of  government  so  administered  and  carried  out,  that  the  prison 
shall  continue  to  be  as  it  has  heretofore  been,  a  dread  to  evil  doefi. 
But,  in  order  to  accomplish  this  important  end,  every  means  necessa- 
jy  to  be  employed,  which  is  lawful  and  humane,  must  be  placed  un- 
deservedly in  the  hands  of  the  proper  officer  of  the  prison,  (o  be  bj 
him  used,  when,  and  in  such  manner,  and  to  such  extent  as  he  shall^ 
vnder  the  circumstances  of  the  case  judge  best;  and  if  he  abuses  his 
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trust,  remove  him  from  his  place.  But  if,  on  the  contrary,  he  faith- 
fully and  judici9usly  discharges  the  duties  conGded  to  him,  let  him  be 
sastained  and  enccuraged,  and  bis  arm  strengthened  by  every  needed 
aid 

For  reasons  \irhich  we  do  not  now  undertake  to  assign,  convicts  in 
considerable  numbers,  are  returning  to  the  prison,  after  compara- 
tively short  absences,  charged  with  fresh  violations  of  the  law,  and 
among  them  arc  some  of  the  most  hardened  and  accomplished  vete- 
rans in  crime  that  ever  tenanted  a  prison,  or  infested  a  community. 
These  accessions  of  hardened  offenders,  whose  whole  thoughts,  plans 
of  operation  and  propensities,  are  turbulent  and  aggressive,  together 
with  an  increasing  number  who  come  to  us  for  the  first  time,  ad- 
monish us  of  the  necessity  of  visiting  every  offence,  whether  aggra- 
vated or  trivial,  with  certain  and  merited  punishment.  Nothing  less 
will  be  sufficient  to  calm  and  reduce  to  steady  obedience,  the  surges 
and  heavings,  so  to  speak,  of  that  restless  and  perverse  mass  of  mind 
with  which  we  have  to  do. 

Punishment  by  solitary  confinement  in  the  cell,  is  not  only  far  less 
efiectual  in  securing  obedience  and  deterring  from  crirse  than  is  cor* 
poral  punkhment,  but  is  also,  liable  to  other  weighty  objections.  A 
mao  thus  shut  up  and  secluded  from  the  world,  a  living  tenant,  as  it 
were,  of  the  tomb,  deprived  of  air  and  exercise,  and  of  the  light  and 
genial  influence  of  the  sun,  so  essential  to  his  well  being,  can  hardly 
foil  to  suffer  in  health  of  body  and  mind,  if  his  confinement  be  pro- 
tracted for  any  considerable  length  of  time. 

There  are  many  convicts  in  the  prison,  who  prefer  solitary  pun- 
kiiment  to  the  ordinary  discharge  of  their  duties,  in  their  several  de- 
partments of  labor,  and  even  for  a  protracted  period  of  time. 

One  man  remained  in  his  cell  forty-five  days,  and  another  sixty-six 
days,  during  the  six  months  next  following  the  exclusion  of  corporal 
poaishment  from  the  prison. 

Some,  and  perhaps  many,  may  be  tempted  to  rebel  against  the 
rales  and  regulations  of  the  institution,  for  the  sake  of  incurring  the 
penalty. 

For  the  first  six  months  of  the  past  year,  corporal  punishment  was 
joflicted  on  nineteen  convicts,  and  the  whole  number  of  stripes  im- 
posed was  eighty,  being  an  average  of  a  little  less  than  four  to  each: 
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and  thirty- four  convicts  were  punished  by  solitary  confinement,  for 
different  periods,  amounting  in  all,  to  one  hundred  and  thirty-seven 
days.  For  the  last  six  months,  when  solitary  punishment  alone  was 
administered,  eighty-nine  convicts  were  punished  by  solitary  confine- 
ment, the  whole  aggregate  time  being  five  hundred  and  forty-five 
days.  If,  then,  six  months  gives  an  aggregate  of  five  hundred  and 
forty-five  days  of  solitary  punishment,  which  occasions  the  absence 
of  convicts  from  labor  the  same  length  of  time,  twelve  months  would 
give  an  aggregate  of  one  thousand  and  ninety,  being  the  whole  num« 
ber  of  days,  in  three  years,  wanting  five,  and  consequently  equal  to 
the  entire  labor  of  a  single  convict  for  the  same  time.  This,  we 
think,  may  be  looked  upon  by  the  public,  as  rather  a  startling  re« 
suit,  and  one  to  be  provided  against  if  practicable.  And  it  will  be 
remembered,  that  while  the  labor  of  the  convicts  is  thus  suspended, 
and  all  income  from  their  earnings  ceases,  they  themselves  are  sup- 
ported by  the  State,  at  a  cost  of  no  inconsiderable  amount. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  interests  of  the  State  will  not  be  con- 
sidered  paramount  to  the  reformation  of  the  convict. 

By  an  Act  of  the  last  Legislature  all  corporal  punishments  in  the 
State  prison  were  abolished,  and  a  system  of  solitary  confinement 
enjoined,  as  the  only  punishment  to  be  inflicted.  In  other  prisonsi 
I  believe,  where  corporal  punishment  is  forbidden,  chains,  and  balb, 
and  cold  water  arc  resorted  to,  as  well  as  solitary  confinement.  But 
here  the  only  punishment  allowed,  is  solitary  confinement,  and  con- 
sequently, a  larger  number  of  solitary  punishments  are  recorded,  than 
heretofore,  under  my  administration. 

Since  the  abolition  of  corporal  punishment  the  prison  has  become 
full  to  overflowing,  and  there  are  now  here,  more  tad  and  desperate 
men  than  I  have  ever  known  before; — men  full  of  energy,  and  de- 
termined to  escape  from  confinement  if  possible. 

When  it  was  first  known  to  the  convicts  that  corporal  punisfament 
was  abolished,  a  disposition  for  a  short  time,  was  evinced  by  some 
of  the  worst  men,  to  disorder  and  bravado,  and  several  were  obliged 
to  be  subdued,  by  long  and  severe  confinement.  Yet,  notwithstand- 
ing, I  have  been  able,  by  firmness,  kindness,  and  patience,  to  pre- 
serve a  state  of  general  good  order,  industry,  and  propriety  among 
the  convicts.  I  have  always  felt  a  sincere  desire  to  do  them  good, 
and  make  them  happy,  and  they  in  return,  have  always,  with   the 
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exception  of  only  a  few,  evinceJ  a  disposition  to  please  me,  by  a 
willing  and  cheerful  submission  to  the  laws  of  the  prison.  We  have 
DOW  learned  to  govern  without  stripes,  and  I  have  reason  to  believe, 
th^t  less  of  solitary  punishment  will  hereafter  be  needed.  I  always 
abhorred  the  infliction  of  stripes,  and  never  inflicted  them  without 
r^ret.  It  is  a  barbarity  which  I  ttust,  advancing  civilization  will 
everywhere  discard,  and  I  hope  the  government  of  this  prison  will 
never  be  compelled  to  resort  to  it  again.  The  moral  power  of  our 
example,  if  we  succeed  without  the  lash  in  governing  this  great 
prison,  filled  with  the  worst  of  men,  will  tell  everywhere  in  favor  of 
humanity,  and  will  serve  as  an  argument  unanswerable,  in  favor  of 
the  backs  of  our  fellow  citizens  in  the  navy  and  army.  For  If  mur* 
derers,  incendiaries,  ravishers,  robbers,  burglars  and  felons,  can  be 
governed  by  hundreds  together,  in  our  prisons,  without  stripes,  may 
not  our  fathers,  brothers  and  sons,  while  in  the  service  of  our  country, 
be  held  in  control  without  tl^  use  of  the  lash  ?  I  know  that  corporal 
panishment  does  sometimes  operate  powerfully  in  subduing  an  in- 
tractable and  brutish  disposition.  The  torture  of  the  cat  inflicted 
upon  the  bare  back,  raising  the  skin  and  drawing  the  blood  with 
every  la^,  is  enough  to  subdue  the  stoutest  will.  It  acts  like  one 
of  the  heroic  remedies  in  medicine,  quick  fiiii  powerful,  and  ihere* 
fore  the  governors  of  prisons  are  constantly  tempted  to  resort  to  it 
more  and  more^  until  all  other  punishments  are  laid  aside  as  inefi" 
eienif  and  the  lash  resorted  to  alone^  as  the  great  and  universal  pana^ 
eea  for  the  cure  of  all  prison  disorders.  To  this  end  do  all  things 
tend  in  a  prison  where  the  lash  is  allowed.  The  conduct  of  convicts 
is  often  such  as  to  excite  the  angry  feeling  of  the  warden  or  the 
qfflcerSf  and  then,  the  first  impulse  is  always  to  blows,  I  have  no 
doubt,  that  more  stripes  have  been  inflicted  in  prisons  to  gratify  the 
rtseniment  of  officers,  than  for  all  other  causes  put  together.  No 
one  but  the  warden  of  a  prison  can  know  how  many  temptations 
are  constantly  presented  for  the  use  of  the  lash.  The  convict  re- 
ceives his  punishment  at  once,  and  returns  to  his  labor,  his  time  is 
saved,  and  the  pecuniary  interest  of  the  prison  is  enhanced.  The 
resentment  of  the  oflicer  against  whom  the  prisoner  has  offended,  is 
gratified,  and  the  subordinate  shows  himself  pleased  with  his  supe- 
rior ; — ^but  where  the  lash  is  allowed,  no  punishment  short  of  it  is 
always  satisfactory,  and  grumbling,  and  evil  prc^lictions  are  heard  in 
the  guard-room.  This  power  has  been  placed  in  my  hands  several 
years,  but  I  would  not  entrust  it  in  the  hands  of  another,  knowing 
how  sure  is  the  growth  of  severity  in  a  situation  like  this,  and  how , 
much  there  is  here  to  harden  the  heart,  and  render  it  callous  to  hu- 
man suflbring.    I  have  always  striven  to  resist  the^e  influences  mUk 
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all  my  power.  For  I  believe  there  is  no  evil  more  dreadful  than 
the  loss  of  affection  for  our  kind.  When  I  entered  upon  the  dis- 
charge of  these  duties,  I  prayed  that  God  would  enable  me  to  ad- 
minister the  government  of  the  prison  in  accordance  wilh  the  great 
law  of  humanity,  promulgated  by  the  Saviour,  to  do  by  others  ns  I 
should  wish  to  be  dealt  by  if  I  were  in  their  situation.  And  I  have 
ialways  found,  that  the  nearer  I  have  been  able  to  keep  myself  and 
others  up  to  the  true  meaning  of  this  law,  the  more  successful  has 
been  the  government  of  the  prison.  I  have  often  announced  to  (he 
convicts  my  resolution  to  govern  by  this  precept,  and  have  frequently 
called  upon  them,  and  not  without  success,  to  live  and  act  in  con- 
formity thereto.  Yet  an  under  current  of  opposition  to  this  system 
of  government,  has  always  existed  among  a  few  of  the  officers,  which 
has  affected  injuriously,  the  government  of  the  prison,  and  has  ren- 
dered my  success  less  obvious  than  it  otherwise  would  have  been. 
Officers  that  are  constantly  predicting  etil,  are  very  naturally  led  to 
hope  it,  and  it  is  always  easy  by  negligence,  and  the  exhibition  of 
ill-temper  among  the  convicts,  to  produce  it.  I  have  borne  with 
4his  opposition  up  to  this  time,  in  the  hope  that  by  constant  acts  of 
frienrlsbip,  I  might  at  last  win  them  over  to  cooperate  heartily  with 
me,  in  the  government  of  kindness  which  I  have  adopted.  But  their 
attachment  to  "  the  old  discipline  "  is  so  inveterate,  that  they  can 
see  nothing  but  evil  in  the  new.  The  cry  that  the  discfpline  is 
running  down,  was  raised  before  I  had  been  here  a  week,  and  this 
cry  is  still  repeated,  and  has  lately  echoed  from  the  press  in  (his 
vicinity.  Yet  I  think  I  can  safely  say,  that  all  the  concerns  of  the 
prison  have  never  been  better  than  they  have  been  during  the  last 
six  years.  A  degree  of  order,  industry,  good  and  kind  feelings,  have 
existeil  among  the  convicts,  perhaps  unparalleled  for  so  long  a  period 
of  time.  But  when  I  came  here,  afler  the  death  of  my  predecessor, 
who  was  killed  by  one  of  the  convicts,  I  immediately  saw  that  a 
general  feeling  of  hostility  existed  against  the  officers.  The  convicts 
were  held  in  restraint  only  by  fear.  Anger  and  revenge  were  de- 
picted upon  their  countenances,  and  more  murders  were  daily  appre- 
hended. Soon,  however,  all  this  asperity  subsided,  and  kindness, 
cheerfulness,  and  pleasant  looks  became  almost  universal.  And  there 
has  since  been  no  conspiracies,  no  outbreaks,  no  resistance  of  author- 
ity. No  officer  has  been  killed,  assaulted,  wounded,  or  struck.  The 
convicts  have  been  constantly  counselled  to  repent  of  their  former 
evil  lives,  to  begin  here  a  new  life, — a  life  of  goodness,  and  cpn- 
sequently  of  happiness, — to  form  here  habits  of  order,  neatness,  in- 
dustry and  good  manners,  and  to  endeavor  to  make  themselves  skilful 
and  ready  woikmen  in  (heir  several  trades,  (o  enable  them  hereaAer 
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to  earn  an  honest  livelihood  for  themselves  and  families.  And  I 
believe  that  almost  all  have  become  greatly  improved  under  this 
discipline,  and  a  large  majority  continue  to  do  well  after  their  terms 
of  imprisonment  have  expired.  The  health  of  the  prison  has  also 
been  unparalleled  during  this  lime.  There  have  been  but  twelve 
deaths  for  the  last  seven  years,  a  mortality  of  less  than  one-half  of 
one  per  cent.  But  during  the  seven  years  immediately  preceding, 
there  were  thirty-three  deaths,  showing  a  decrease  of  mortality  in 
the  last  seven  years,  of  nearly  three  hundred  per  cent,  and  health 
of  mind  or  freedom  from  insanity,  has  during  the  same  time,  been 
equally  remarkable.  And  I  find,  in  the  last  report  of  the  Prison 
Discipline  Society,  tables  comparing  the  interests  of  the  several  State 
prisons  in  this  country,  from  which  it  appears  that  the  earnings  of 
the  convicts  here,  are  much  larger  than  in  either  of  the  other  prisons. 

In  consequence  of  the  repeal,  by  the  last  Legislature,  of  the  law 
aathorizing  the  infliction  of  stripes,  to  a  certain  extent,  if  found 
necesnry,  in  the  State  Piison,  the  Chaplain  would  express  his  views 
as  they  now  exist,  by  submitting  for  consideration,  the  subjoined 
extract  from  a  communication  made  some  ten  years  since,  in  answer 
to  the  question  proposed  by  Rev.  L.  Dwight. 

"  What  do  you  think  is  the  best  system  of  punislment  for  misde- 
meanor in  prison  V 

The  following  is  his  reply,  in  part 

Many  of  the  offences  committed  by  prisoners,  are,  comparatively, 
trivial;  but  still  they  are  offences,  and  must  be  noticed.  For  such 
violations  of  law  and  order,  the  offender  may,  with  propriety,  In 
the  first  instance,  be  reprimanded^  and  cautioned,  and  even  kindly 
reasoned  with;  assuring  him,  however,  that  a  repetition  of  the  offence 
will  assuredly  be  visited  upon  him  with  greater  severity. 

Offences  of  a  more  serious  character,  may,  in  most  cases,  if  not 
often  repeated,  be  succesfully  punished  by  solitary  confinement,  for 
such  a  length  of  time,  and  by  such  privations  of  food  and  bedding, 
as  the  nature  and  aggravation  of  the  offence  may  demand,  and  the 
temper  and  spirit  of  the  offender  may  render  necessary,  in  order  to 
secure  obedience  in  future. 

The  next  question  which  seems,  naturally  to  present  itself  fo:  con- 
sideration is  thii^ —  whether   stripes,  or  the  infliction  of  cor^ocal 
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punishment,  can,  D^ith  propriety,  ever  be  resorted  tOj  in   the  govern* 
ment  of  a  well  regulated  Prison. 

That  the  affairs  of  a  prison  may  be  conducted  without  a  resort  to 
stripes,  I  have  no  doubt;  but,  after  careful  observation,  and  much  and 
deliberate  consideration  in  regard  to  this  delicate  and  much  agitated 
subject,  1  am  clearly  of  opinion,  that,  in  some  cases,  stripes  may  be 
resorted  to,  with  a  more  ready  effect,  and  a  far  happier  result,  both 
to  the  individual  punished,  and  to  the  institution,  than  can  be  secured 
from  solitude,  with  customary  privations.  But  where  stripes  are 
authorized,  as  a  part  of  the  system  of  discipline,  adopted  in  any 
prison,  the  number  of  stripes  and  the  circumstances  of  their  infliction, 
should  be  carefully  regulated,  and  should  be  watched  with  a  vigilant 
eye  by  the  legally  constituted  board  of  supervision,  attached  to  such 
Institution.  I  feel  con6dent  that  this  mode  of  punishment,  in  the 
case  of  certain  individuals,  will,  in  a  very  short  time,  effect  that 
which  days  and  weeks  of  solitude  and  starvation,  and  even  chains, 
cannot  accomplish;  and  this  too,  without  endangering  the  health  of 
the  sufferer,  as  is  often  done  by  solitude  with  its  usual  privations. 

But  I  would  say  distinctly  that  I  would  never  resort  to  stripes, 
where  there  is  a  rational  prospect  of  a  favorable  result  to  the  insti- 
tution  and  the  offender,  by  the  adoption  of  a  milder  and  less  painful 
course.  Still,  I  virould  never  recommend  it  to  any  State,  by  legal 
enactments,  to  cut  itself  off  from  the  power,  should  occasion  call  for 
it,  to  enforce  obedience  by  the'infliction  of  corporal  chastisement. 
But  whatever  may  be  the  mode  of  punishment, — whether  by  solitude, 
with  its  customary  privations,  or  by  the  infliction  of  stripes,  a  record 
should  be  kept  of  every  case  of  punishment,  setting  forth  its  nature 
and  extent,  together  with  the  offence  for  which  it  was  inflicted; 
which  record  should  be  open  to  the  proper  authorities,  whenever  they 
see  fit  to  examine  them. 

By  a  police  regulation  of  this  institution,  which  is  never  infringed, 
no  more  than  ten  stripes  can  be  inflicted  on  an  offender  at  any  one 
time;  nor  an  additional  number  at  any  other  time,  for  the  same  offence, 
wittiout  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  inspectors.  By  a  further 
regulation,  no  subordinate  officer,  who  has  charge  of  the  convicts  at 
their  labor,  is  permitted  in  any  case,  to  strike  a  convict,  except  it  be 
in  self  defence.  All  violations  of  the  rules  and  orders  of  the  prison, 
are  required  to  be  reported  to  the  warden  or  deputy  warden;  and  such 
measures  are  thereupon  adopted,  as  the  nature  and  circumstances  of 
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the  violation  of  the  case  may  seem  to  require.    This  should  always 
be  the  case. 

Id  case  it  is  decided,  after  a  full  and  patient  hearing  of  the  case, 
that  stripes  shall  be  administered,  the  warden,  or,  in  his  absence,  the 
deputy  warden,   determines   the  number  of  stripes,    and   designates 
some  officer  present  to  inflict  the  same,  which   is  always  done  in  his 
presence;  adopting  it  as  an   invariable  rule,  never  to   designate  the 
officer  who  reports  the  offender,  as  the  person  to  inflict  the  punish* 
ment;  thus  securing  the  offender  from  the  influence  of  any  grudge  or 
ilUwill  which  such  officer  might,  possibly,  harbor  against  him.     As 
an  illustration  of  the  efficacy  and  favorable  results  of  punishment  by 
fltripeSy  in  particular  cases,  I  will  refer  to  a  single  instance.     The 
iabject  of  this  punishment  was  committed  to  ibis  prison,  in  the  year 
1827,  about  one  year  before  I  became  connected  with  the  institution. 
The  term  of  his  sentence  was  seven  years.    He  was  a  strong-built, 
athletic  man,  and,  apparently,  in  fine  health.    He  had  not  been  long  in 
the  prison,  before  he  began  to  manifest  symptoms  of  insanity.    He 
refused  to  labor;  appeared  to  have  lost  very  much  of  his  intellect; 
became  excessively  silly,  and,  parrot-jike,  would  repeat  to  himself,  in 
a  low  tone,  certain  words  or  sentences,  as  he  wandered  about,  or  when 
addressed  by  any  person.     By  some,  he  was   thought  to  be  insane, 
and  by  others,  to  be  an  imposter.    Varieus  methods,  and  some  of  no 
SDUill  severity,  were  tried,  to  ascertain  whether  he  was  actually  insane 
or  not^ — ^but  all  to  no  purpose.     He  continued  to  persevere  in  the 
same  course,  notwithstanding  all  the  experiments  tried  upon  him,  and 
the  sufferings  he  endured,  for  a  term  of  about  three  years.    If  suf- 
fered to  go  about  the  yard,  or  to  be  in  the  hospital,  where  he  could 
be  comfortable  and  well  fed,  he  would  be  very  quiet  and  contented; 
hut,  if  confined  in    a  cell,  or  made   to  suffer  any  privation,  he  was 
noisy  and  very  troublesome.     He  would  be  intolerably  filthy,  tear  off 
all  the  clothing  from  his  body,  and  rend  the  articles  of  his  bedding 
into  strings,  even  in  the  severest  weather  in  mid  winter.    Various 
physicians   saw  him  at  different  times,  and  examined  him;  and,  in 
general,  though  there  were  exceptions,  were  of  the  opinion  that  he 
was  insane.    But  there  were  those  about  the  institution,  who  always 
doubted  the  reality  of  Lis  insanity;  but  aAer  all  that  had  been  done, 
and  the  length  of  time  which  had  elapsed  since  he  had  been  in  this 
condition,  but  little  hope  was  entertained  that  any  measures,  which 
might  be  pursued,  would  prove  successful   in  bringing  him  back  to 
hk   duty.    Still,  a    vigilant  eye  was   kept  upon    his  movements; 
and  as  he  was,  during  the  latter  nnrt  of  tbe  time,  while  he  continued 
in  this  aitoation,  kept  in  the  hoN^iial,  to  prevent  his  being  noisy^  and 
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distarblng  the  institutioni  f  ersons  xnrere  there  rmiloyed  to  watch  his 
iDOvemcntSy  and  from  time  to  timci  to  report  an/  discoyeriej  thej 
might  raake. 

.  After  a  while,  such  uneqaivocal  marks  of  deception  were  discov- 
ered and  made  known,  as  satisfied  the  deputy  warlen,  now  the  war« 
den  of  the  prison,  who  had  kept  a  vigilant  eye  upon  him,  that  be 
was  an  imposter.  His  discoveries  be  made  known  to  the  wanlen, 
and  proposed  a  course  which,  if  no  objection  was  made,  be  was  de- 
sirous of  pursuing.  The  warden  gave  his  consent.  Accordingly, 
be  was  taken  to  the  hospital  the  next  morning  and  placed  in  a  cell 
in  the  new  prison,  with  the  assurance  that  if  he  made  any  noise  or 
disturbance  of  any  kind  during  the  da},  be  should  receive,  at  night, 
ten  stripes;  and  in  case  he  did  not  then  sifbmif,  but  continued  to 
make  trouble,  he  should  receive  the  same  punishment  the  next  morn- 
ing; and,  furthermore,  that,  as  all  doubt  which  bad  attended  his 
case  was  now  dissipated,  and  be  was  known  to  be  an  imposter,  this 
course  would  be  pursuefl  with  him,  night  and  morning,  until  he 
would  return  to  duty!  But  he  was  informed  that  if  he  would  con- 
fess the  imposition,  he  should  be  forgiven,  notwithstanding  all  that 
bad  passed,  and  the  amount  of  trouble  that  he  bad  made.  He  con« 
linued,  however,  to  put  on  the  same  airs,  and  during  the  day  was 
noisy  in  bis  cell.  At  night  he  was  taken  out  and  the  ten  stripes 
inflicted,  as  he  had  been  assured  they  would  be,  and  he  was  reminded 
of  the  admonition  he  bad  received  in  the  morning.  The  next  mom* 
ingcame,  and  brought  with  it  a  report  that  the  night  bad  been  at 
the  preceding  day.  He  was  again  brought  out,  and  preparation 
made  for  his  punishment,  when  he  was  again  exhorted  to  return  to 
duty,  and  told,  if  he  did  this,  the  past  should  be  forgiven.  There 
were  no  visible  signs  of  his  relenting;  and  the  man  who  was  order- 
ed to  inflict  the  stripes  was  about  to  proceed,  when  he  conld  faoM 
oat  no  longer^  and  declared  his  willingness  to  submit,  and  return  to 
duty.  He  was  accordingly  spared,  and  shortly  after  sent  to  the 
work  shop,  to  labor  with  others,  and  ever  after  this,— -a  term  of 
about  three  years, — continued  to  labor  faithfully  and  industrioorij 
until  his  discbarge  from  prison. 

A  few  days  after  bis  submission,  he  voluntarily  *  made  a  fiill  and 
/rank  confession  of  the  whole  transaction;  stating  the  reasons  wbj 
be  attempted  the  imposition;  what  sufferings  be  bad  endureil  in  car^ 
rying  it  on;  and  the  motives  which  operated  ib  leading  him  to  hold 
out,  as  be  bad,  so  long  and  so  obstinately.  It  seems  that  his  orig« 
bal  object  was  to  procure  a  pardon  from  the  govtrnmenl,  peniaid* 
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ing  biiiiseir,  that  pity  for  his  condition,  added  to  the  trouble  he  should 
cause  the  institution,  would  insure  such  a  result. 

lo  Tiew  of  the  foregoing  facts,  can  any  person  feel  that  the  course 
par^ue<l  with  this  iniiividual  was  either  unwise  or  unkind?  Other 
instances  might  be  cited,  were  it  necessary,  in  confirmatioa  of  the 
tame  position;  but  I  have  already,  I  fear,  said  too  much* 

lo  regard  to  those  who  reprobate  the  infliction  of  stripes  in  any 
COfe,  I  have  no  doubt  of  their  perfect  sincerity  and  honesty.  But  long 
experience  and  observation  have  satisfied  my  mind  of  the  correct- 
ness of  the  ground  I  have  taken.  I  would  fain  hope  that  I  can  and 
do  feel  as  keenly  and  as  tenderly  for  the  woes  and  sufferings  of  the 
poor  prisoner,  as  others;  and  although  I  may  be  subjected  to  the  im- 
putation of  being  **  behind  the  spirit  of  the  age,"  I  am  content  to 
bear  it,  until  I  can  be  convinced  that  the  sentiments  I  have  advoca- 
ted on  this  subject,  are  not  in  accordance  with  truth. 

More  than  ten  years  have  elapsed  since  the  foregoing  remarks  were 
penned;  and  during  that  period,  I  have  seen  nothing  to  shake  my 
00D6dence  in  their  correctness.  On  the  other  hand,  the  course  of 
events,  as  they  have  transpired  in  the  prison,  the  past  year,  since  the 
repeal  of  the  law  before  referred  to,  has  served  to  deepen  my  con- 
victions of  their  truth,  and  to  satisfy  me,  beyond  a  doubt,  of  the  im- 
policy of  such  repeal.  And  let  it  be  premised, — that  probably  nine- 
tentbs  of  all  the  inmates  of  the  prison,  never  require  more  than  the 
ordinary  restraints  or  punishments  in  the  maintenance  of  salutary 
discipline,  but  there  are  a  few, — and  these  few,  enough  to  create  and 
perpetuate  almost  infinite  mischief  and  trouble,  unless  awed  and  kept 
in  check  by  the  hand  of  authority. 

The  power  of  enforcing  obedience,  by  corporal  punishment,  hav- 
ing been  prohibited  by  law, — the  only  alternative  in  the  most  des- 
perate cases,  has  been,  and  is,  solitary  confinement,  accompanied  by 
aoch  privations  of  food  and  other  comforts  as  the  warden  majr  direct. 
This  being  known  to  be  the  dernier  resort,  the  few,  to  whom  refer- 
ence has  been  made,  soon  began  to  show  their  colors, — and  in  defi- 
ance to  nail  them  to  the  mast.  When  for  aggravated  offences,  they 
bave  l)een  committed  to  their  solitary  cell,  numbers  have  not  scrupled 
to  use  the  most  insulting  and  blasphemous  language  to  the  oflScers, 
daring  them  to^do  their  worst,  and  boasting  that  they  could  stand  it 
oqI  as  long  as  the  government  of  the  prison.  Sometimes,  four  or 
five  have  been  thus  confined,  in  contiguous  cells,  situated  on  the  front 
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yard  of  the  old  prison, — where,  for  weeks  together,  Ihey  have  made 
day  and  night  hideous  by  their  blasphemy,  profane  and  obscene 
songs,  and  language  of  defiance;  encouraging  each  other  to  holdout, 
and  pledging  themselves  to  die,  rather  than  to  yield  ; — if  ordered 
by  an  officer  to  keep  silence,  they  have  laughed  him  to  scorn, 
aware  that  the  law  would  permit  the  prison  authorities  to  do  no  mere 
than  had  been  done  already.  All  this  might,  from  day  to  day,  be 
heard  by  visiters,  who  came  into  the  yard, — and  by  the  children, 
male  and  female,  of  the  officers  of  the  prison,  who  reside  on  the 
prison  grounds.  If  placed  on  the  other  side  of  the  prison,  they 
would  be  contiguous  to  the  yard,  where  the  workshops  are  situated, 
and  be  a  constant  annoyance  to  their  fellow  prisoners,  while  in  the 
yard  at  their  labor.  Some  of  these  men,  thus  confined,  being 
strengthened  and  encouraged  by  each  other,  have  held  out  three, 
four,  five,  and  even  up  to  nine  weeks;  and.  when  finally  released, 
manifested  very  little  of  that  disposition  and  temper  which  it  is  the 
design  ot  punishment  to  produce.  And  besides,  when  releasecf,  their 
bodies  are  necessarily  debilitated,  and  for  soule  time,  unfitted  for  ac- 
tive duty;  and,  not  unfrequcntly,  they  have  to  be  taken  to  the  hospi- 
tal to  recruit.  Nor  is  this  all.  During  the  past  season,  in  con- 
sequence of  this  state  of  things,  hundreds  of  dollars  must  have  been 
lost  to  the  institution  from  the  loss  of  time  and  labor  of  those  thus 
confined.  Until  this  experiment,  very  little  time  and  labor  have 
been  lost,  from  the  reason  before  stated;  and  besides,  had  the  indi- 
viduals thus  subjected  to  solitary  punishment,  been  aware  that  the 
government  of  the  prison  were  authorized,  by  law,  to  inflict  stripes 
as  formerly,  very  little  or  nothing  of  the  daring  impudence,  the  blas- 
phemy, the  disturbance  and  noise,  would  have  been  witnessed.  The 
certain  consequences  would  have  proved  an  effectual  check,  and  the 
scenes,  which  for  months  have  been  enacted,  would  have  been  avoided. 

But  it  is  argued,  that  punishment,  by  stripes,  is  barbarous  and 
cruel,  and  for  this  reason,  ought  not  to  be  suffered.  Could  those  who 
feel  and  rea.son  thus,  but  have  a  full  view  of  the  sufferings,  both 
bodily  and  mental,  of  those  who  suffer  solitary  confinement  in  its  of- 
ten and  necessarily  protracted  forms,  they  would  cease  to  talk  of  the 
barbarity  and  cruelty  of  stripes,  when  administered,  as  they  have 
heretofore  been,  in  accordance  with  the  laws  and  rules  of  this  insti- 
tution,  for  twenty  years  past.  This  latter  punishment  rarely  fails  to 
subdue  the  offender  at  once,  and  he  then  returns  to  his  labor, — with- 
out essential  bodily  injury  or  loss  of  health;  and,  without  the  loss  of 
an  hour,  continues  his  earnings  for  the  BKXKFrr  OF  ths  Statb  and 
of  the  institution. 
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Too  much  sympathy  may  he  felt  for  abandoned  felons,— \7hile  the 
circumstances  and  trial:s,  and  feelin<i^  of  those  who  have  them  in 
charge,  may  be  disregarded.  We  feel  that  no  man  ought  to  be 
placed  at  the  head  of  a  public  prison  lite  ours,  without  being  in« 
trnsted  with  sufficient  authority  to  enable  him  to  maintain  a  proper 
dignity  of  character,  and  to  secure  prompt  obedience  to  the  laws  and 
regulations  of  the  institution. 

The  keeper  of  the  Georgia  State  Prison  gives  his  views  thus: 
I  have  ever  regarded  with  abhorrence  the  infliction  of  corporal  pun- 
lament  upon  convicts,  unless  in  extreme  cases;  such  may  arise,  and 
dkrjbtless  will,  then  a  resort  to  this  harsh  measure  would  be  justifia- 
ble, but  as  a  general  rule,  in  my  opinion,  it  may  be  dispensed  with. 
Cruelty  is  unbecoming  the  christian  character,  and  is  calculated  to 
engender  a  desire  of  retaliation  in  the  convict's  bosom,  to  impress 
upon  him  the  conviction  that  to  society  he  is  irretrievably  lost,  and 
that  the  world  has  become  his  enemy.  The  result  is  natural:  self- 
esteem  abandons  him;  he  is  lost  to  hope;  his  hand  by  way  of  re- 
venge is  against  every  man;  a  misanthrope  cast  out  forever,  he  feels 
that  he  is  driven  beyond  the  pale  of  reformation  and  redemption. 
My  observationr  goes  conclusively  to  prove, that  the  best  and  perhaps, 
'  the  only  successful  way  to  reach  and  correct  a  corrupt  and  vitiated 
heart,  and  reform  its  evil  propensities,  is  by  kind,  humane,  and  af- 
fectionate treatment. 

The  Warden  of  Indiana  S.  P.  says,  only  one  man  has  required 
punishment  since  the  12th  of  October  last.  Most  of  the  punishments 
infiicted  since  the  15th  of  June  last,  (the  commencement  of  my  term 
of  office,)  were  imposed  during  the  first  two  months  of  that  period. 
The  usual  punishment  has  been  by  stripes,  that  has  been  the  mode 
heretofore  adopted  in  this  prison. 

The  Warden  of  the  Connecticut  State  Prison  says,  since  I  have  had 
the  charge  of  the  institution,  I  have  endeavored  to  maintain  a 
thorough  discipline,  such  as  I  have  deemed  compatible  with  the  true 
interests  and  welfare  of  the  prison  and  of  community.  In  some  simi- 
lar institutions  a  more  lax  system  of  discipline  has  been  adopted,  and 
the  results  of  the  two  systems  I  am  willing  to  leave  to  those  who 
have  observed  their  workings. 

While  the  reformation  of  the  offender  is  the  object  most  to  be  de- 
fifed  and  sought  for  in  the  imprisonment  of  those  found  guilty  of 
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crime,  and  while  community  also,  for  her  protection,  demands  that 
the  criminal  should  not  be  at  large  to  deprt-date  at  his  pleasure;  still 
another  object  is  not  to  he  lost  sight  of,  viz.:  the  punishment  of  the 
felon — fur  it  is  this  with  the  certainty  that  it  shall  follow  acts  of 
crime  that  will  alone  deter  the  murderer,  the  burglar  or  the  thief  from 
gratifying  his  passions  or  his  cupidity.  It  must  be  known  that  cer- 
tain punishment  will  follow  transgression,  else  there  is  no  terror  to 
the  evil  doer. 

Those  who  entertain  the  opinion  that  the  greater  proportion  of 
those  committed  to  prison  may  be  reformed  through  the  influence  of 
kind  treatment  and  moral  suasion  alone, — and  thus  by  their  impris- 
onment be  prepared  to  occupy  places  of  trust  and  responsibility  in 
society,  are  perhaps  not  familiar  with  the  history  of  many  who  have 
been  thus  treated,  and  who  have  given  pleasing  evidence  on  leaving 
the  prison  of  a  full  and  fixed  determination  to  lead  a  moral  life-— but 
alas!  in  the  hour  of  temptation  have  fallen  and  returned  to  crime. 

To  one  who  has  a  personal  acquaintance  with  the  character,  and 
history  of  its  inmates,  a  prison  presents  rather  a  forbitlding  field  for 
moral  improvement;  nevertheless,  the  duty  is  as  imperative,  to  those 
in  charge,  to  make  use  of  every  means  in  their  power,  to  instil  into 
their  minds  the  great  principles  of  morality  and  religion,  although 
a  permanent  reformation  should  be  visible  but  in  comparatively  few 
instances. 

Every  successful  prison  keeper,  will  be  careful  to  practice  all  the 
lenity,  and  bestow  every  faVorto  which  the  prisoner  is  entitled;  but 
if  he  be  obstinate  and  disobedient,  as  will  be  the  case  more  or  less  in 
every  prison,  such  punishment,  should  in  my  judgment,  then  be  in- 
flicted, as  is  best  adapted  to  the  character  of  the  offender,  and  which 
will  most  effectually  secure  obedience  to  the  rules  of  the  prison,  with- 
out endangering  his  health,  or  depressing  his  moral  sensibilities.  I 
fully  believe  that  a  strict  discipline  well  maintained,  pre\entsthe  ne- 
cessity of  frequent  punishment;  is  better  for  the  prisoners,  and  safer 
for  the  keepers. 

There  has  been  less  frequent  violation  of  the  rules  adopted  for  the 
government  of  the  convicts,  and  consequently  less  occasion  for  pun- 
ishment the  past  year,  than  in  any  former  one  since  I  have  been  in 
charge.    During  one  month's  absence  of  the  deputy  warden,   but 
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two  cases  were  reported  to  me  for  misconduct^  and  both  of  those  for 
^  looking  about/'  conduct  not  prohibited  in  most  of  the  prisons  in 
this  country. 

The  Inspectors  of  the  Maine  State  Prison  discourse  thus:  It 
ivill  be  seen  by  the  list  of  punishments  annexed,  that  solitary  con- 
finement has  been  principally  depended  upon  during  the  year  to  pre- 
serve order  and  maintain  the  discipline  of  the  prison;  but  it  has  been 
found  necessary,  in  a  few  instances,  to  resort  to  the  more  degrading 
punishment  of  stripes,  and  the  chain  and  clog.  However  much  a 
resort  to  these  means  to  preserve  order  may  be  regretted,  the  inspec- 
tors are  forced  to  acknowledge  that  in  the  management  of  convicts 
personal  chastisement  of  some  kind  is  not  only  indispensable  for  the 
preservation  of  order  by  its  subjects,  but  that  the  influence  of  such 
•a  example  upon  the  wilful  and  refractory  is  often  salutary  and  effi- 
Cienl. 

It  is  undoubtedly  true^  that  the  great  "  law  of  kindness''  should  be 
the  governing  principle  in  our  intercourse  with  the  world,  but  more 
particularly  so  while  watching  over  and  directing  the  actions  of  those 
Tictims  of  vice  who  are  shut  out  from  the  world  as  a  punishment  for 
their  crimes.  While  in  our  intercourse  with  the  criminal,  it  should 
ever  be  remembered  that  however  different  our  situation,  we  are  still 
members  of  the  same  great  family,  and  treat  them  with  kindness; 
yet  we  should  not  be  so  far  under  the  influence  of  a  ^^  morbid  sym- 
pathy" for  the  sufferings  of  the  prisoner  as  entirely  to  lose  sight  of, 
and  almost  make  him  forget,  the  crime  for  which  he  is  confined. 
We  should  not  fear  to  speak  in  his  presence  of  crime  and  its  pun- 
ishment, or  to  remind  him  of  his  offence — should  not  by  our  inter- 
course and  conversation  lead  him  to  entirely  overlook  bis  guilt  and 
only  to  think  of  imprisonment  as  a  misfortune,  but  should  point  out 
to  him,  with  kindness,  his  true  situation;  convince  him  of  the  impor- 
tance of  a  thorough  self-examination,  and  reformtition;  persuade  him 
to  submit  to  the  rules  of  discipline,  and  during  the  time  of  his  con- 
finement to  commence  the  practice  of  industry  and  application,  that, 
continued  after  his  discharge,  will  be  sure  to  establish  for  him  a  good 
character,  and  render  him  a  useful  and  respected  citizen. 

It  is  said  that  severe  coercive  measures  compel,  but  seldom  reform. 
This  is  undoubtedly  true — and  most  convicts  have  the  same  feelings 
and  susceptibilities  as  other  men,  and  can  readily  be  operated  upon 
and  influenced  by  the  same  motives — and  these  facts  should  never  be 
lost  sight  of  in  their  treatment. 
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tbe  regulations  and  requirements  of  tbe  house,  and  is  assured  that  his 
treatment  will  be  kind  and  indulgent  while  deserving,  but  that  misbe- 
haviour will  meet  with  prompt  rebuke  or  punishment.  Prisoners 
soon  learn  the  truthfulness  of  these  admonitions,  and  very  few  ever 
offend,  the  great  mass  of  them  leaving  the  house  without  ever  having 
received  puiiisbroent  or  reproof.  Less  punishment  is  inflicted  for 
breach  of  discipline  in  this,  than  perhaps  any  other  prison  of  equal 
extent. 

Jfew-Jenet/y  S.  P.,  1849 — WarderCs  Report — ^No  other  mode  of 
punishment  is  practised,  than  confinement  in  a  darkened  cell,  on 
bread  and  water,  with  the  addition  of  irons  in  more  aggravated 
cases. 

Western  Penitentiary ^  1849 — Warden* s  Report. — During  no  period 
ID  the  history  of  my  connexion  with  this  prison  has  the  conduct  of 
the  prisoners  been  more  uniformly  good  than  throughout  the  past 
year. 

Michigan  J  S.  P.,  1849 — Inspector's  Report. — ^The  prisoner  being 
capable  of  comprehending  the  force  of  reason  and  moral  suasion^ 
appeals  are  made  to  his  judgment  rather  than  to  his  fears  and  animal 
passions.  These,  and  their  kindred  mild  measures,  such  as  occasional 
solitary  confinement,  &c.,  (giving  the  culprit  time  to  reflect  upon  his 
conduct,)  have  been  found  amply  sufficient  in  nearly  all  cases  to  bring 
the  offender  to  repentance  and  a  strict  observance  of  the  rules  of 
discipline. 

We  are  aware  that  the  opinion  has,  and  still  does,  to  some  extent 
prevail,  that  there  are  some  men  whose  moral  perceptions  are  so  en- 
tirely blunted  as  to  render  them  wholly  insensible  to  the  law  of 
kindness,  and  accessible  only  through  the  medium  of  their  animal 
fears.  It  may,  perhaps,  well  be  questioned,  whether  this  opinion  is 
not  founded  in  an  ignorance  of  the  motives  which  operate  upon  the 
minds  of  such  men. 

At  all  events,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  time  is  coming,  and  is  not 
far  distant,  when  the  treatment  heretofore  and  even  now,  to  some 
extent,  administered  to  men  in  prison,  and  especially  corporeal  pun- 
ishment which  they  are  often  doomed  to  receive,  will  be  looked  upon 
as  unchristian  and  denounced  as  a  relic  of  barbarism.  Perhaps  the 
wonder  is  that  a  practice  so  inhuman  and  reprehensible  in  all,  or 
Aearly  all  cases  should  have  been  so  long  tolerated  in  this  enlight- 
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<fnei  coantry.  It  should  be  remembered  by  all  who  are  entrusted 
"With  the  prerogative  of  administering  punishment,  that  the  convict 
in  prison  is  sentenced  by  the  law  to  expiate  his  crime  by  confine- 
ment and  hard  labor^  and  that  every  degree  of  punishment  beyond 
what  b  necessary  for  the  due  execution  of  this  sentence  and  the 
attainment  of  the  best  ends  to  be  answered  by  it  is  excessive  and 
beyond  the  sentences  and  intention  of  the  law. 

Warden^s  Report. — Attention  to  the  wants  of  the  men,  occasional 
close  confinement,  with  a  full  conviction  on  the  part  of  convicts  that 
obedience  would  be  enforced,  have  superceded  almost  entirely  the 
use  of  the  lash,  and  men  have  labored  with  cheerfulness  and  with 
iht  ambition  of  freemen. 

The  exp^ience  of  the  last  eight  months  has  but  confirmed  me  in 
the  opinion  that  corporeal  punishment  by  whipping  ought  not  to  be 
abolished  in  prisons ;  that  the  right  so  to  punish  being  fully  under* 
stood  by  convicts,  in  nearly  all  instances  supercedes  the  necessity  of 
this  class  of  punishments.  I  apprehend  there  are  some  who  cannot 
be  controlled  by  kindness,  humanity,  or  any  kind  of  moral  influences. 
Such  men  must  be  punished  by  some  kind  of  corporeal  punishments. 
The  animal  controls  the  intellectual  man,  and  brute  force  alone  can 
enforce  obedience. 

Indiana  S.  P.,  1849— -fFardcn'^  Report, — ^The  whole  number  of 
stripes  inflicted  during  the  last  five  and  a  half  months,  has  been 
[270]  two  hundred  and  seventy  stripes  ;  the  number  of  convicts  pun- 
ished in  this  manner  in  that  period,  is  thirty-one. 

BKnois  S.  P.,  1649 — Wardcn^s  Report, — ^The  offences  punished 
udd^  my  directions,  were  preparations  and  attempts  to  escape  and 
to  break  through  the  prison  wall,  disobedience  of  orders,  insolence 
to  the  guards  or  keepers,  and  for  talking  with  each  other  unneces- 
sarily. 

Maintj  1847. — ^May  25th,  refusing  to  work  and  insolence,  6 
days  solitary;  Slst,  talking  and  insolence,  2  days  sol.;  June  4th, 
ioeolenoe  and  wilful  damage  to  work,  6  days  sol.;  9th,  insolence,  8 
days  sol.;  July  4th|  insolence  and  disobedience,  6  days  sol.;  12th| 
comoDLiuucating  with  other  convicts,  3  days  sol.;  12th,  noise  in  liis 
telly  8  days  sol.;  14th,  fighting,  6  days  sol.;  Uth,  fighting,  3  days 
■ol.;  17th|  iDsolenoey  3  days  sol.;  23d,  insolence,  2  days  aol  \  Asi%« 
Sd|  quanrellmg  with  cook^  10  days  sol.;  2(1,  figVilViig) \\  d^'^^  v\«\ 
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2d,  fighting,  4  days  sol.;  3d,  talking  and  idleness,  8  days  sol.;  llth| 
talking,  3  days  sol.;  11th,  talking,  3  days  sol.;  13th,  insolence  and 
boisterous  and  abusive  language,  4  days  sol.  and  11  stripes;  13thy 
talking  and  laughing,  1  days  sol.;  20th,  talking,  9  days  sol;  22d, 
insolence  and  disobedience,  2  days  sol.;  Sept.  2d,  stealing  shoes,  9 
days  sol.,  3d,  talking,  2  days  sol.;  6th,  noise  in  chapel,  2  for  2  days 
sol.;  18th,  insolence,  7  days  sol.;  18th,  making  signs  to  convicts,  4 
days  sol.;  23d,  talking,  3  days  sol.;  23d,  disobedience  and  inso- 
lence, 17  days  sol.;  28th,  assault  on  Mr.  Carlton,  22  stripes  and 
chain  and  clog;  Oct.  7th,  fighting,  3  days  sol.;  24th,  disturbance  in 
chapel,  3  days  sol.;  26th,  noise  in  cell,  2  days  sol.;  Nov.  7th,  wri- 
ting to  convicts,  3  days  sol.;  8th,  2  for  talking  and  insolence,  2  days 
sol.  each;  9th,  talking,  2  days  sol.;  12th,  asking  teamster  for  tobacco, 
1  days  sol.;  23d,  talking,  3  days  sol.;  26th,  insolence  and  noise  in 
cell,  4  days  sol.;  27th,  writing  to  convict,  2  for  2  days  aoL  eachf 
Dec.  12th,  insolence  and  noise,  3  days  sol.;  12th,  2  disturbing  divine 
service,  2  days  sol.  each;  19th  2  disturbing  divine  service,  2  days 
sol.  each;  28th,  talking,  1  day  sol.;  28th,  talking,  1  day  sol.;  29th^ 
insolence  and  profanity,  3  days  sol. 

JMatne,  1848. — ^Jan.  2d,  insolence,  1  day  solitary;  4th,  talking  and 
idleness,  2, 1  day  sol.  each;  9th,  noise  in  cell,  1  day  sol.;  I8th, 
stabbing  four  prisoners,  24  stripes  and  chain  and  clog;  l8th,  spoiling 
work,  2  days  sol.;  21st,  writing  to  convicts,  2  days  sol.;  Feb.  6th 
talking,  3  days  sol.;  5th,  writing  and  insolence,  6  days  sol.;  6th 
noise  and  riotous  conduct  in  cell,  6  days  sol.;  7th,  insolence  and  pro- 
fanity, 2  days  sol.;  10th,  disobeying  orders,  2  days  sol.;  14th,  talk- 
ing, 2  days  sol.;  15th,  writing  to  convicts,  3  days  sol.;  I8th,  inso- 
lence, 1  day  sol.;  24th,  having  tobacco,  1  day  sol.;  March  15th, 
assault  on  deputy  warden,  being  partially  insane,  solitary;  17th, 
talking  and  making  signs,  2  days  sol.;  31st,  insolence,  2  days  sol.; 
April  14th,  insolence,  2  days  sol.;  21st,  insolence,  3  days  sol.;  24th, 
wilfully  spoiling  his  work,  4  days  sol.;  25th,  talking,  1  day  sol. 

^burtiy  1849. — December,  shower  bath,  4;  yoke,  6;  solitary  con- 
finement, 13.  January,  shower  bath,  7;  solitary,  2.  February, 
shower  bath,  17;  solitary,  5.  March,  shower  bath,  17;  solitary  7. 
April,  shower  bath,  20;  yoke,  2.  May,  shower  bath,  13;  yoke,  2; 
solitary,  7.  June,  shower  bath,  20;  yoke,  2.  July,  shower  bath, 
18;  yoke,  1;  solitary,  11.     August,  shower  bath,  27;  yoke,  3;  soli- 
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tary,5.  September,  shower  bath,  15;  yoke,  10;  solitary,  5.  Octo- 
ber, shower  bath,  19;  yoke,  5;  solitary,  11.  November,  shower 
bath,  15;  yoke,  2;  solitary,  21.     Total  296. 

iStng  Sing, — Showered,  169;  dark  cell  without  food,  83;  dark  cell 
with  bread  and  water,  29;  showered  and  hair  cut  as  short  as  possiblei 
14;  dark  cell  and  head  shaved,  3.     Total  298. 

Clinton. — Shower  bath,  78;  reprimand,  3;  solitary  confinement  in 
shackles,  1;  solitary  on  bread  and  water,  79 j  stocks,  1;  deprived  of 
one  meal,  1;  shaved  head,  1;  ball  and  chain,  2;  iron  yoke,  1;  show- 
er bath  and  solitary,  1.     Total  168.  , 

Masiockusttis. — First  six  months,  19  punishments,  amounting  to 
80  stripes;  30  punishments,  137  days  solitary;  second  six  months,^^89 
punishments,  546  days  solitary.* 

•Msuie,  1848. — ^May  30th,  talking  and  laughing,  2  days  solitary; 
27th,  disobedience  and  talking,  3  days  solitary;  June  11th,  talldngi 

2  days  sol.;  11th,  talking,  2  days  sol.;  29th,  insolence,  &c.;  3  days 
lol.;  29th,  insolence,  &c.,  5  days  sol.;  30thy  insolence,  7  days  sol.; 
July  14th,  insolence,  6  days  sol.;  19th,  writing  and  idleness,  6  days 
sol.;  Aug.  23,  writmg  and  having  tobacco,  3  days  sol.;  28th,  writing 
in  a  clandestine  manner,  5  days  sol. ;  Sept.  7,  noise  in  cell,  3  days  sol.; 
21st,  resisting  orders  of  overseer,  11  days  sol.;  23d,  insolence, 2  days 
25th,  insolence,  12  days  sol.;  Oct.  4th,  singing,  3  days  sol.;  16th, 
noise  in  eell,2  days  sol.;  17th,  stealing  hard  bread,  2  dayssol.;  18th; 
insolence,  3  days  sol.;  31st,  noise  and  insolence,  8  days  sol.;^Nov. 
2d|  disorderly  conduct,  4  days  sol.;  Dec.  4th,  noise  in  cell,  2  days 
sol.;  5th,  writing  to  convicts,  2  days  sol.;  5th,  talking  and  insolence^ 

3  days  sol.;  8th,  disobedience,  1  day  sol.;  8th,  writing  to  convicts, 
7  days  sol.;  11th,  swearing  and  threatening,  4  days  sol.;  19th,  talk- 
ing, 2  days  sol.;  27th,  insolence,  4  days  sol. 

JMatne,  1849. — Jan.  1st,  negligence  and  insolence,  2  days  solitary; 
19th,  resisting  and  assaulting  deputy  warden  with  a  club,  1  day  sol., 
and  chain  and  clog;  Feb.  18th,  writing  and  refusing  to  give  it  up,  1 
day  sol.;  2l8t,  talking,  1  day  sol.;  21st,  talking,  1  day  sol.;  24thy 
;,  1  day  sol.;  March  16th,  insolence,  4  days  sol.;  2l8t,  disobe- 


*  Tli«  last  six  months  eorporal  paniihrnent  wai  aboliihed  in  this  prison. 
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dience  and  insolence^  &c.|  8  days  sol.;  26th,  attempting  to'  sell  his 
clothes,  1  day  sol.;  April  18th,  disrespectful  language,  2  days  sol.; 
26th,  disobedience  and  insolence,  8  days  sol« 

Illinois^  1848.— Showing  the  number  of  stripes,  for  abusing  su- 
perintendent and  profanity,  15;  attempting  to  escape,  15;  insolence 
and  resistance  to  guard,  25;  mutiny,  attempting  to  escape  and  as- 
saulting the  guard,  by  fifteen  convicts  at  once,  45  each;  insolence 
and  disobedience,  8;  do.  9;  do.  8;  fighting,  two  cases,  each  15;  at- 
temptbg  to  escape,  15;  insolence  and  disobedience,  10;  do.  5;  fight- 
ing, 15;  insolence,  10;  destroying  property,  10;  fighting,  two  cases, 
15  each. 


6.  PARDONS. 

Bhode  Island  S,  P,,  1849 — Inspectors'*  Report. — ^Two  of  the  con- 
victs in  the  State  Prison,  Nos.  84  and  85,  are  laboring  under  disea- 
ses, from  which,  by  the  subjoined  note  of  Dr.  Arnold,  it  would  seem 
that  their  recovery  is  extremely  doubtful  if  retained  in  prison.  They 
would  therefore  suggest  and  recommend,  that  said  Nos.  84  and  86 
be  immediately  discharged. 

J^ew-York  S,  P, — Inspectors^  Report j  1849. — The  proportion  of 
pardons  to  the  average  number  of  convicts  the  last  year,  has  been,  at 
Sing  Sing,  1  to  58;  at  Auburn,  1  to  44;  at  Clinton,  1  to  39. 

The  previous  year,  the  proportion  was,  at  Sing  Sing,  1  to  15;  at 
Auburn,  1  to  8;  at  Clinton,  1  to  10. 

In  1848,  the  proportion  of  pardons  in  the  Maine  State  Prison,  was 
1  in  34;  in  New  Hampshire,  1  in  29;  in  Vermont,  1  in  7;  in  Mas- 
sachusetts, 1  in  10;  in  Connecticut,  1  in  21;  in  New  Jersey,  1  in 
13;  in  new  penitentiary,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  1  in  22;  in  Ohio,  1  in  5. 

The  Inspectors  are  aware  that  much  prejudice  has  existed  In  the 
public  mind  against  a  prodigal  exerciseof  the  pardoning  power;  and 
that  the  interposition  and  activity  of  friends,  and  the  interested  exer- 
tions of  feed  advocates,  have  sometimes  been  successful  in  pfocuring 
pardons  for  those  who  were  not  the  most  deserving,  leaving  uncared  for 
those  more  meritoriotis,  who  could  not  command  these  powerful  iiH 
fluences.    Cases,  however,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Inspectors  are  fre- 
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quently  arising,  io  which  the  exercise  of  executive  clemency  is  not 
only  justifiable  hot  highly  important 

The  hope  of  release,  to  which  the  mind  of  the  convict  under  a    x 
protracted  sentence  instinctively  clings,  forms  a  powerful  inducement 
to  correct  deportment    and  faithful  labor.     An  occasional  pardon 
from  among  the  most  meritorious  becoming  known,  keeps  alive  hope, 
and  stimulates  to  renewed  efforts  to  deserve  and  receive  approbation. 
Deaden  this  cherished  expectation,  by  the  infrequency  or  total  denial 
of  pardons,  and  the  convict  concludes  that  nothing  is  to  be  gained    ' 
by  good  conduct  and  industrious  and  faithful  application  to  his  em- 
ployment.   The  idea  passes  from  one  to  another,  and  becomes  the 
common  sentiment  of  the  mass,  that  efforts  to  deserve  and  secure 
approbation  are  useless,  if  the  refractory  and  the  idle  fare  as  well  as 
the  obedient  and  the  industrious.    The  minds  of  the  convicts  become 
proportionally  soured,  arid  petulant,  and  intractable:  they  are  leas 
sensible  to  the  influence  of  kindly  treatment,  more  frequently  offend 
against  prison  rules,  and   render  necessary  a  more  rigid  resort  to 
pinishment  in  the  enforcement  of  good  discipline. 

Aubun^  Chaplain^i  Report. — Executive  Clemency, — While  the 
too  free  and  indiscriminate  exercise  of  this  power  is  greatly  to  be 
deprecated,  its  entire  suspension,  under  existing  circumstances,  would 
be  scarcely  less  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  the  State  and. of  so- 
ciety* 

One  very  natural  consequence  of  the  rigid  refusal  of  pardons  is 
manifested  in  more  frequent  conspiracies  and  desperate  attempts  to 
escape— attempts  which  would  not  be  thought  of  if  the  hope  of  par- 
don were  indulged,  because  detection  would  be  sure  to  destroy  the 
expectation  of  favor. 

The  temper  of  mind,  too,  induced  by  an  apparent  determination 
to  exact,  in  all  cases,  the  full  measure  of  the  law's  infliction,  is  un- 
favorable to  the  reception  of  moral  and  religious  truth.  The  gospel 
teacher  cannot  reach  the  heart  which  is  brooding  over  fancied  or 
real  wrongs,  and  indulging  sentiments  or  purposes  of  revenge.  Kind- 
ness, humanity,  mercy,  are  the  qualities  which  open  the  hearts  of 
men  to  such  instructions,  and  secure  their  consideration.  If  the 
pobiie  authorities  be  looked  upon  as  friends,  they  may  do  much  to 
reform  the  erring  prisoner,  which  they  cannot  accomplish  if  regarded 
AtBf  or  as  rigid  and  exacting  tide  masters. 
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Chaplain^s  Report^  Auburn^  1849.— Tke  mental  and  physical  con- 
stitution of  many  of  the  prisoners  is  already  greatly  impaired,  and 
nearly  all  are  more  or  less  injured  by  protracted  confinement.  Seve- 
ral have  large  and  dependent  families  for  v^hose  sustenance  they  will 
be  entirely  disqualified  to  labor  should  their  incarceration  be  greatly 
prolonged.  As  many  of  these  unfortunate  men  have  no  friends  who 
are  in  circumstances  to  bring  their  case  fairly  before  the  executive, 
it  is  believed  their  condition  presents  strong  claims  to  your  attention, 
and  that  a  recommendation  from  your  Hon.  Board  should,  and  gene- 
'  rally  would  be  deemed  by  his  Excellency  a  sufficient  ground  for  their 
liberation. 

Physician^s  Report^  Auburuy  1849. — Compared  with  previous 
years,  a  very  small  number  of  convicts  have  been  discharged  from 
the  prison  during  the  last  year,  by  pardon.  The  hope  of  pardon 
and  release  is  a  powerful  motive  with  the  convict  for  correct  deport- 
ment and  meritorious  conduct;  and  the  occasional  though  discreet 
use  of  the  pardoning  power,  in  the  most  meritorious  cases,  operates 
as  a  valuable  auxiliary  in  the  maintenance  of  good  discipline.  A 
too  restricted  application  of  this  attribute  of  mercy,  is  perhaps  about 
as  much  to  be  deprecated  as  its  too  lavish  and  indiscriminate  ex- 
ercise. 

JVeto  Jersey  S.  P.,  1849 — Moral  Instructor's  Report.'^^A  majority 
of  our  convicts  enter  the  prison  with  decided  expectations  of  a  spee^ 
dy  pardon.  We  find  them  thoroughly  instructed  in  the  nature,  con- 
stitution, and  prerogatives  of  the  pardoning  power;  and  they  all 
know  the  week,  perhaps  imagine  the  very  day  and  hour,  when  the 
dispensers  of  pardons  are  expected  to  convene.  With  such  expecta- 
tions, the  prisoner  is  constantly  exercised  with  a  feverish  anxiety 
that  is  almost  sure  to  end  in  an  agony  of  disappointment.  The  just 
punishment  inflicted  by  the  law  is  thus  followed  up  by  a  refined  cru- 
elty, inflicted  through  the  misdirected  sympathy  of  thoughtless 
friends.  Painful  as  it  is,  I  always  endeavor  promptly  and  earnestly 
to  remove  this  delusion.  And  when  I  can  have  it  in  my  power  to 
say  that  pardons  are  very  seldom  granted,  and  that  I  have  constantly 
been  meeting  prisoners  filled  with  the  same  hopes,  to  be  succeeded 
only  by  bitter  disappointment,  I  have  found  that,  though  by  a  pain- 
ful process,  a  great  advantage  has  been  gained.  Just  in  proportion 
as  expectations  of  release  are  removed,  is  the  prisoner's  happiness 
advanced;  and  the  less  the  number  of  pardons,  the  greater  always 
the  contentment,  and  the  better  our  hopes  of  good  order  and  cbetr^ 
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fbl  sabmissioD,  and  of  moral,  mental,  and   religious  improvement. 
The  most  salutary  ingredient  of  punishment  is  its  certainty. 

Georgia  S.  P.,  1849 — Keeper^ s  Report. '^■^t  the  number  pardoned 
by  the  Governor,  three  were  represented  by  the  hospital  surgeon  as 
in  a  dying  condition,  and  twenty-one,  whose  time,  under  sentence, 
was  about  expiring,  were  liberated  in  conformity  with  an  executive 
order,  passed  the  14th  of  December,  1844,  with  a  view  of  restoring 
them  to  their  civil  rights ;  the  balance  were  pardoned  from  strong 
petitions  of  citizens  in  their  behalf  and  good  and  orderly  conduct 
on  their  part,  during  confinement. 


3.  FINANCIAL  SYSTEM — embracing  convict  labors  prison  rwe* 

nue  and  expenses. 

REVENUK 

Maine  S.  P.,  1848 — Warden^s  Report. — When  the  small  number 
of  convicts  is  taken  into  consideration,  it  will  readily  be  seen  why 
the  prisoners  do  not  become  a  source  of  revenue  to  the  state.  By 
comparing  the  proceeds  of  the  labor  done  by  the  convicts  in  this 
prison  with  that  of  other  prisons,  the  result  shows  that  they  earn  as 
mnch  according  to  the  number  as  in  any  other  prison;  but  while  the 
whole  number  b  so  small  as  at  present,  and  so  many  necessarily  em- 
ployed where  their  earnings  do  not  appear, — as  in  cooking,  washing, 
tending  and  preparing  wood  for  fires,  together  with  those  in  the 
hospital  and  solitary  confinement,*— *the  whole  amount  of  earnings 
cannot  be  very  large,  while  the  expense  of  watching  over  them  and 
directing  their  work,  is  about  the  same  as  if  the  number  of  convicts 
was  sufficient  to  double  the  amount  of  their  earnings. 

Instead  of  being  anxious  that  the  prison  should  yield  an  income 
to  the  State,  it  should  be  a  source  of  gratification  that  there  are  so 
few  prisoners. 

1849. — It  will  be  perceived  that  it  has  cost  more  to  carry  on  the 
prison  this  year  than  on  some  former  years.  This  is  attributable  to 
various  causes— one  of  which  is  the  high  prices  of  provisions  of 
every  kind  during  the  last  year.  Also,  since  tlie  erection  of  the  new 
prison  it  requires  nearly  double  the  amount  of  fuel ;  but  that  we 
hope  is  made  up  in  comfort  to  the  convicts.  Another  reason  is,  that 
at  the  commencement  of  cold  weather  last  fall,  the  prisoners  ^«i^ 
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taken  from  the  quarry  and  put  into  the  shoe  shop,  believing  it  would 
be  more  comfortable  for  them  through  the  winter  and  shield  them 
from  the  storms.  This,  of  course^  did  not  yield  much  profit,  as  they 
could  earn  but  little  in  that  shop. 

We  have  also  strengthened  our  forces  by  the  addition  of  another 
guard,  making  in  all  four  day  guards.  An  extra  overseer  was  found 
necessary  in  the  shoe  shop  as  a  large  number  of  convicts  work  in 
that  shop.    The  two  overseers  cut  and  fit  the  work  for  the  convicts. 

The  prison  has  a  little  more  than  supported  itself  exclusive  of 
officers'  salaries.  The  prison  falls  short  of  paying  all  expenses,  in- 
cluding officers'  salaries,  $4,138.26. 

Vermont  S.  P.,  1849 — Diredor^i  Report. — The  expense  of  pro- 
vision and  clothing  is  about  $40  yearly  to  each  convict,  so  that,  by 
the  terms  of  our  contract,  there  will  be  a  balance  of  about  $60  for 
each  convict  who  shall  be  able  to  perform  a  fair  day's  work,  to  ap- 
ply towards  defraying  other  expenses  of  the  prison;  so  that  it  is 
very  apparent  that  the  expense  to  the  State  will  depend  very  much 
upon  the  number  of  convicts,  as  the  expenses  for  the  government 
and  police  regulations  of  the  prison  will  be  about  the  same  with 
forty  convicts  as  with  sixty  or  seventy. 

Massachusetts  S.  P.,  1849 — Warden*s  Report. — A  sudden  increase 
of  convicts,  as  they  are  now  employed  in  the  prison,  is  not  immedi- 
ately advantageous  to  the  pecuniary  concerns  of  the  prison.  A  large 
majority  of  the  ordinary  number  of  convicts  are  let  out  to  contractors, 
at  a  fixed  price  per  day.  When  these  contracts  are  filled,  the  rest 
of  the  prisoners  are  put  to  work  at  stone  cutting,  which  is  carried 
on  by  the  prison.  The  labor  of  these  convicts  is  not  profitable  Until 
they  have  been  at  work  at  stone  cutting  several  months,  but  an  ex- 
pense for  clothing,  bedding,  utensils,  &c.  is  immediately  created,  so 
that,  for  nearly  the  first  year  the  increased  expense  is  greater  than 
the  increased  proceeds  of  labor  from  any  great  and  sudden  increase 
of  convicts.  But  if  the  numbers  should  continue  to  be  so  large,  the 
proceeds  of  labor  will  be  greatly  increased  another  year,  and  in 
years  to  come.  As  it  is,  the  proceeds  of  labor  is  much  greater  than 
it  has  been  for  many  years  past.  It  has  been  a  hard  year  again,  to 
supply  the  prison  with  provisions.  Potatoes  have  been  as  scarce 
and  dear  as  ever,  and  beef  and  pork  have  been  as  high.  I  have 
substituted  in  part,  fluur,  rice,  beans  and  bread,  as  cheaper  and  bet- 
ter  than  partially  diseased  potatoes,  though  much  more  expensive 
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than  potatoes  ordinarily  are.  I  have  supplied  the  hospital  vith  a 
complete  new  set  of  iron  bedsteads,  at  an  expense  of  nearly  two 
hundred  dollars.  The  pay  of  a  night  watch,  and  the  substitution  of 
flour,  bread  and  tea,  during  the  prevalence  of  the  cholera,  have  also, 
served  to  swell  the  debit  side  of  the  accounts. 

Vermont  S,  P.,  1849 — Superintendents  Report. — An  Act  of  the 
list  session  of  the  Legislature  authorized  the  directors  to  let  out,  for 
a  term  not  exceeding  five  years,  any  part  of,  or  all,  the  coQvict 
labor,  as  they  should  judge  for  the  best  interests  of  the  prison;  and 
anticipating  that  they  would  have  an  opportunity  to  let  the  labor  at 
a  rate  which  it  would  be  for  the  interest  of  the  State  to  close  with, 
I  thought  it  advisable  to  limit  the  arrangements  for  manufacturing 
80  as  to  meet  any  action  the  directors  should  take  on  the  subject ; 
consequently  some  business  was  partially  suspended,  which  might 
9pd  would  have  been  pursued  under  other  circumstances. 

The  directors  did  not,  however,  close  a  contract  for  the  labor  until 
(ke  I5tb  day  of  December,  to  go  into  operation,  partly  in  the  month 
qI  May  and  the  remainder  on  the  first  day  of  August  With  this 
arraogement,  having  materials  consisting  of  lumber,  iron,  leather, 
ACy  10  various  stages  of  manufacture,  and  the  labor  of  the  convicts, 
until  the  time  when  the  contract  would  go  into  operation,  to  dispose 
of,  it  became  necessary,  and  much  of  the  labor  \ias  applied  to  the 
business  of  finishing  such  work  and  contracts  as  had  been  com- 
menced, and  in  bringing  certain  articles  into  a  merchantable  state, 
rather  than  in  business  which,  under  other  circumstances,  would  have 
produced  a  greater  gain,  without  taking  into  the  account  the  loss 
which  must  have  accrued  on  the  sale  of  articles  in  an  unfinished 
state.  The  goods  and  property  in  the  process  of  manufacture  have 
been  finished  as  far  as  they  could  be,  put  into  market,  and  mostly 
disposed  of. 

Jfew  Hampshire  S,  P.  1849 — Warden^s  Report. — The  result  of 
the  operations  of  the  prison  since  July  last  has  not  been  as  pros- 
perous as  desirable.  The  past  has  been  a  hard  year  for  business  gen- 
erally, and  this  institution  is  affected  as  business  is  good  or  bad. 

On  entering  upon  the  duties  of  my  office  there  was  not  a  dollar 
on  hand  to  purchase  supplies  or  to  carry  on  business,  nor  were  any 
of  the  convicts  under  contract.  One  of  the  contractors,  however, 
continued  to  employ  about  a  dozen  convicts  in  the  shoe  shop.  The 
rest  were  upon  our   bands,  without  any  organized  business,  without 
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an  adequate  supply  of  tools,  and  without  stock.  It  was  desirable  not 
to  set  them  at  work  on  account  of  the  State  if  it  could  be  avoided; 
but  as  no  one  was  ready  to  contract  for  them  there  was  no  other  al- 
ternative left  On  the  1st  of  August  the  convicts  employed  in  the 
cabinet  shop  were  put  under  contract,  and  those  in  the  smith  shop 
in  December.  Owing  to  the  causes  above  stated  it  could  be  hardly 
possible  to  avoid  a  diminution  in  the  income.  To  prepare  tools, 
shop,  &c.,  for  a  new  business,  and  give  it  up  soon  after,  is  almost 
inseparable  from  loss.  The  prices  of  provisions  and  other  articles 
have  generally  ranged  high.  Potatoes  in  particular  have  been  unu- 
sually high.  These  causes  have  been  beyond  the  ken  or  control  of 
any  one,  and  it  is  thought  that  with  this  explanation,  will  be  satis- 
factory. 

The  convicts  are  mostly  under  contract  for  a  portion  of  the  coming 
year,  and  it  is  believed  that  it  will  be  the  desire  of  all  the  contrac- 
tors to  continue. 

Rhode  Island  S.  P. — Inspedor^s  Report. — ^Tbe  shoe  making  busi- 
ness has  been  continued  in  the  prison  with  some  profit;  as  great, 
perhaps,  as  can  be  expected  where  there  are  so  few  prisoners,  it 
costing  as  much  for  salaries  of  keepers,  as  if  there  were  double  the 
number  of  convicts. 

Jlubum  jS.  p.  1849 — Agents  Report. — ^The  average  number  of 
convicts  during  the  year  was  512. 

The  daily  average  earnings  of  each  convict  was  39^^^  cents, 
which  contrasted  with  the  previous  year,  shows  an  increase  of  3-f^ 
cents* 

The  daily  average  ordinary  expense  of  each  convict  was  26i^ 
cents,  being  LyVV  ^^°^^  ^^^  ^^^^  1848. 

The  average  cost  of  rations  during  the  year,  1~  cents. 

Sing  Sing  S.  P.  1849 — Warden's  Report.— The  income  of  this 
prison  from  its  industrial  operations  is  very  much  impaired  by  the 
large  proportion  of  unproductive  men,  very  many  of  whom,  and 
more  particularly  among  those  committed  from  the  city  of  New- 
York,  come  here  in  a  diseased  state — a  large  proportion  of  them 
incurably  so,  and  unable  to  endure  active  labor. 
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The  average  of  the  prices  now  paid  at  the  prison  is  49<|  cents. 
At  Sing  Sing  prison  the  average  of  the  contract  prices  for  male  con- 
victs is  about  41|  cents.  At  Clinton  prison,  a  contract  for  the  em- 
ployment of  40  convicts  for  5  years,  at  40  cents  per  day,  in  the 
manufacture  of  steel  and  iron,  or  both,  has  been  made. 

Jfew  Jersey  S.  P.,  1849 — Keeper^s  Report. — There  has  been  paid 
from  the  surplus  earnings  of  the  convicts,  the  sum  of  four  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  into  the  state  treasury. 

In  concludmg  the  financial  operations  of  the  institution,  we  take 
great  pleasure  in  communicating  the  fact  that  we  believe  it  was 
never  in  so  prosperous  a  state.  The  plan  pursued  by  the  keeper,  of 
purchasing  for  cash  only,  enables  him  to  obtain  his  supplies  on  the 
best  possible  terms,  thereby  promoting  the  interests  of  the  institution, 
meets  with  the  full  approbation  and  concurrence  of  the  board  of  in- 
spectors. 

The  separate  system  of  confinement,  it  cannot  be  denied,  is  not  fa- 
vorable to  the  most  productive  labor  of  the  prisoners,  and  if  our 
legislature  had  not  had  other  and  more  important  objects  in  view 
than  pecuniary  results,  it  would  certainly  nof  have  been  adopted  in 
oar  state.  Yet  in  1848,  the  average  earnings  for  every  individual 
confined  in  this  prison  exceeded  those  of  either  of  the  other  prisons 
in  the  United  States,  only  excepting  two,  Massachusetts  and  Ohio. 

I  attend  personally  to  the  sales  of  the  products  and  to  making 
nearly  all  the  collections  for  the  prison,  avoiding  entirely  the  inter- 
rention  of  commission  agencies.  I  am  thus  brought  into  direct  per- 
Kmal  intercourse  with  our  customers,  learn  their  responsibility,  and 
am  enabled  to  adapt  our  work  to  their  wants  and  individual  tastes. 
Fhis  has  resulted  in  a  saving  to  the  state  of  a  very  considerable 
amount,  which  has  gone  to  swell  the  sum  of  the  prisoners'  earnings. 
Ehirchases  are  made  for  cash. 

Maryland  S,  P.,  I84ft— IVarden'j  Report. — We  have  cause  of 
songratulation  in  the  fact,  that  the  excess  between  the  expenses  of 
the  Penitentiary  and  the  earnings  of  the  prisoners,  has  been  reduced 
in  the  sum  of  $6,893.45  from  what  it  was  last  year. 

Ohio  S.  P.,  1849. — Warden's  Report, — Owing  to  the  sickness  in 
lie  prison  and  the  consequent  large  loss  of  labor,  the  receipts  of  the 
niton  have,  as  a  matter  of  course,  been  greatly  diminished,  while 
lie  expenditures  have  been  greatly  augmented. 
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Georgia  S.  P.  18i9— Keeper's  Report. — The  institution  at  this 
time,  is  in  a  state  of  unparalleled  prosperity,  probably  in  a  better 
condition  than  it  ever  has  been  since  its  establishment*  We  will  be 
enabled  to  carry  on  and  keep  it  up  without  subjecting  ourselves  to 
the  mortifying  resort  of  calling  upon  the  Legislature  for  any  appro- 
priation. This  I  believe  has  never  before  occurred,  and  is  the  best 
evidence  that  with  proper  and  cautious  management,  the  institution 
can  at  all  times  support  itself. 

Maincj  1848. — Received  from  State  Treasury,  $4,547.50;  visitors 
I1S7.12;  convicts  admitted,  $11.13;  wheelright  dept.  $1,804.47;  shoe- 
making,  $1,331.48;  blacksmith,  $1,C82.22;  lime  quarry,  $1,298.43; 
team,  $127  76.    Total  $103,30.11. 

Expended  for  officer^  salaries,  $4,526.46;  Convicts  dischaiiged, 
$240.98;  building  and  repairs  $337.53;  subsistence  dept.  $2^79.65; 
fuel  and  lights,  $906.98;  clothing,  $589.79;  expense  acc't.,  $739.80; 

£.  {.II  n,  i4CSX2.  11- 

Mamey  1849.— Received.  Stocks  and  tools  on  hand,  $170,42«62; 
visitors,  $164.35;  clqjbing,  $139.67;  sundries  from  expense  acc't, 
$72.63;  shoemaking,  $4,567.38;  building  and  repairs,  $1.20;  wheel- 
rights,  $3,300.95;  team,  $882.58;  lime  quarry,  $1,710.94;  subsist- 
ence, $307.47;  blacksmiths,  $1,938.96;  convicU  admitted,  $11.32; 
bal.  against,  $5,100.81.     Total,  $25,240.28. 

Expended. — Stocks  and  tools  on  hand,  $16,678.21;  officer^  sal- 
aries, $4,676.65;  clothing,  $615*84;  sundry  expenses,  transportation 
of  convicts,  &c.,  $1,657.48;  fuel  and  lights,' $1,273.88;  shoemaking, 
$2,654.18;  building  and  repairs,  $416.56;  wheelrights,  $2,375.49; 
team,  $802.17;  lime  quarry,  $852.32;  subastence,  $2,260.15;  black- 
smiths, $775.75;  convicts  discharged,  $201.60.    Total,  $26,240.28. 

Jfew  Hampshire^  1849. — Received  from  visitors,  $310.29;  smith's 
shop,  $626.29;  cabinet  shop,  $1,675.79;  shoe  shops,  $2,122.51;  tailor 
shop,  $1.25;  deficit,  $895.33.    Total,   $5,631.22. 

Expended.  General  expenses,  $2,895.31;  steam  engine,  $9.64; 
clothing  and  bedding,  $26256;  provisions,  $2,421. 10;  repairs  and  im- 
provements, $38.07;  interest,  $4.54.     Total,  $5,631.22. 

Vermont y  1849. — Received  from  carriage  shop,  $942.10;  shoe 
shop,  $1,102.35;  visitors  $151.88;  sustpended  acc^t.,  $8.77;  conykls 
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on  contrdCt|$1|142.85;  gains  arising  mostly  from  collections  of  doubt- 
ful debts  inventoried  last  year  at  50  per  cent,  $305.04;  liabilities 
over  assets  this  yeafi  including  bal.  of  interest,  |4,26l,79.  Total, 
♦7,914.78. 

Expended:  Prison  dept.,  $471.58;  provisions,  $2,325.61;  cloth- 
ing $532.80;  fuel  and  light,  $694.53;  medical  department,  $26.43; 
pay  and  expense  acc't.,  $2,611.22;  bal.  of  interest  paid.  $1,^01.73; 
repairs,  $36.65;  demands  carried  to  suspended  acct.,  $12.53.  Total, 
♦7,914.78. 

Massachusetts^  1849. — Received:  From  stone  dept.  $15,662.78; 
labor,  $17,782.37;  visitors,  $1,301.25;  rents,  $225.94;  amount  recM 
firom  the  treasurer  of  the  commonwealth,  $4,200.   Total,  $39,172.34. 

Expended:  Provisions,  $9,430  06;  hospital  dept. ,  $249. 1 9;  cloth- 
ing, $4,167.09;  expense,  $4,595.06;  officers  salaries,  $16,650,00; 
prisoners  discharged,  $489.74;  transporting  prisoners,  $426.12;  re- 
pairsof  real  estate,  $309.30;  night  watch,  $84.00;  surplus  of  receipts, 
$2,771.77.    Total,  $39,172.34. 

Rhode  Is'and,  1849. — Recm^ed:  From  shoemaking,  $1,178.83;  fare 
acc't.  $2.32;  interest,  $11.49;  deficit,  $2,421.31.     Total,  $3,613.95. 

Expended:  Salaries  and  labor,  actual,  $1,099.79;  pro  rata, 
$643.06;  provisions  and  groceries,  pro  rata,  $813.57;  bedding  and 
clothing,  actual,  $176.93;  pro  rata,  $11.10;  fuel  and  lights,  actual, 
$301.07;  pro  rata,  $99.30;  books  and  stationery,  pro  rata,  $11.53; 
furniture,  actual,  $14.36;  pro  rata  $10.32;  miscellaneous,  pro  ratai 
$100.99;  discharged  convicts,  actual,  $49.50;  recovering  prisoners, 
actual,  $70.00;  repairs  and  fixtures,  actual,  $180.54;  pro  rata,  $7.77; 
oakum,  $24.12.    Total,  $3,613.95. 

Conneclicutj  1849. — Received:  From  carpenter's  shop,  $2,310.74; 
chair  seating,  $1,914.83;  smith  shop,  $2,679.80;  cutlery  shop,  $359,- 
58;  shoe  shop,  $1,879.68;  cabinet  shop,  $2,496.26;  varnishing  shop, 
♦964.83;  visitors,  $425.65;  balance  of  interest,  $839.92.  Total, 
$13,871.21. 

Expended:  Expense  account,  $6,126.39;  provisions,  $3,939.64; 
clothing  and  bedding,  $523.7 1 ;  repairs  and  improvements,  $270.12; 
hospital  accH,  $340.60;  female  dep't.,  $37.77;  transportation  of  con- 
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victs,  $182.45;  discharged  convicts,  $240.80;  bal.  against  institutiony 
12^09.81.     Total,  $13,871.29. 

Auburn^  1849. — Rectived:  Cash  balance  on  hand  Sept.  30, 1848, 
$4,387.52;  from  cabinet  shop,  $9,239.45;  carpet  shop,  $23,596.38; 
coopers' shop,  $2,799.77;  cutlery  shop,  $1,251.86;  hame  shop,  $4,- 
222.08;  machine  shop,  $4,529.34;  shoe  shop,  $6,107.48;  tailor  8h<^, 
$363.71;  tool  6hop,$4,295,81;  visitors,$l,8l7.66;  convicts'  depoats, 
$185,23;  rations  sold,  $215.42;  clothing  and  bedding  sold,  $0,75; 
building  and  repairs,  (old  lumber,)  $44.38;  stock,  tools,  &c.  sold, 
$136.03;  firewood,  oil,  &c.,  (wood  sold,)  $232.32;  support  of  U.  S. 
convicts,  $832.14;  cash  received  from  Comptroller  for  clothmg  fumidi- 
ed  Clinton  Prison,  in  1845,  and  1848,  $2,226.80;  cash  from  Comp- 
troller (annual  appropriation  for  library,)  $100.00;  swill,  convict  It* 
bor,  job  work,  &c.,  $440.44;  rent,  $150.00;  interest,  $389.22.  Total, 
$67,613.79. 

Expended:  For  rations,  $16,090.80;  hospital,  $883.43;  clothiBg 
and  bedding,  $3,383.36;  building  and  repairs,  $5,326.14;  firewood, 
oil,  &c.,  $5,363.18;  hay  and  grain,  $28.34;  stock  and  tools,  |&e., 
$96.27;  printing  and  stationery,  $455.66;  discharged  c&nvicts, 
$1,010.60;  furniture  $132.40;  salaries  of  prison  officers  and  teach- 
ers, $15,619.15;  do.  do.  of  guards,  $7,198.20;  miscellaneous, 
$1,190.56;  bal.  on  hand,  $10,835.80.     Total,  $67,613.79. 

Sitig  Sing  Male  Prison^  1849. — Received:  Balance  from  last 
years  acc't,  brought  forward,  $390.78;  carpet  contracts,  $9,635.37; 
boot  and  shoe  do.,  $836.31;  file  do.,  $6,693.05;  saddlery,  hardware 
do.,  $5,391.82;  lime  do.,  $4,163.38;  button  do.,  $188.36;*hat  do., 
$4,677.46;  railroad  do., $13,373.91;  state  farm,  $502.17;  stone  shop 
and  quarries,  $3,888.59;  provisions  sold,  $1,711.57;  support  of  Uni- 
ted States  convicts, $309. 00;  smith  shop,  $187.00;  convicts'.deposits, 
$71.32;  build  ng  and  repairs,  {45.63;  hospital  stores  sold,  $17.63; 
oil  and  fuel  sold, $49.00;  clothing  error  in  bill  wool  refunded,  $1.00; 
incidental,  ^50.00;  visitors,  $165.94;  special  appropriation  by  the 
legislature,  for  the  payment  of  old  debts,  purchase  of  books  and  cur- 
rent expenses,  from  the  Comptroller,  $26^70.00;  deficit,  $1,630.99; 
Total,  $81,850  28. 

Expended :  Salaries  of  prison  officers  and  teachers,  $21,5284.20; 
prison  guard,  $11,656.85;  provisions,  $23,381.63;  hospital  stores, 
$1,938.80;  clothing,  $5,601.62;  building  and  repairs,  $2,530.28;  oil, 
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amphene,  and  fue)^  $7,466.69;  stone  shop  and  quarries,  oxen,  iron, 
iteel,  hay,  feed,  &c.,  $1,591.65;  furniture,  $1,041.46;  printing,  sta- 
ionery,  advertising,  &c., $964.34;  discharged  convicts,  and  transpor- 
ation  of  same,$l,llO.OO;  convicts' deposits  refunded,  $69.53;  tobacco, 
(208.53;  railroad  contract,  refunded  to  correct  error  in  account, 
077.20;  incidental,  rewards  for  escaped  convicts,  expenses  pursuing, 
tc.,  $2,740.60.     Total,  $81,850.28. 

Sing  Sing  Female  Priscrij  1849. — Received:  From  button  contract, 
tl|692.10;  binding  hats,  $670.72;  cutting  files,  $110.48;  deficit 
189038.40.     Total,  $10,411.70. 

Expended:  For*fueI  and  light,  $1,450.00;  furniture  and  clothing, 
1800.00;  matron  and  assistants,  $,900.00;  guards,  $720.00;  teaching, 
^7.60;  agent,  clerk,  chaplain,  and  physician,^he  |  part  of  the  sala- 
7  of  each,  $362.50;  rations,  $2,920.00;  hospital,  $425.00;  repairs 
(500.00;  waiters,  teamsters  and  laborers,  $628.00;  discharged  con- 
ricU  and  clothing,  $668.70.    Total,  $10^11.70. 

Clinion  State  Prison^  1849. — Received :  Cash  on  hand  Oct.  1st, 
1848,  $827.97;  cash  received  of  State  treasury,  balance  of  $25,000, 
ippropriation  for  1848,  $7,553.13;  cash  of  State  treasury,  on  the  ap- 
mpriation  of  $39,000  for  1849,  $32,776.99;  cash  from  our  sales, 
(8,616.59;  blacksmiths'  shop,  $57.52;  convicts'  deposits,  $56.64; 
risitors,  $149.37;  machine  shop  and  furnace,  $191.18;  cask  from 
nindries,  $140.77.     Total,  $50,369.06. 

Expended:  Buildings  and  repairs,  $993.49;  rations,  $818.21; 
:lotbing  and  bedding,  $4,400.96;  fuel  and  lights,  $1,253.34;  hospi- 
Ml  and  medicines,  $430.76;  discharged  convicts,  $324.94;  postage, 
irinting  and  stationery,  $367.91;  salaries  of  officers,  $7,000.79; 
jruards,  $8,652.29;  teams  and  keeping,  $560.48;  expenses  of  agent, 
M23.33;  storage  and  freightage,  $607.71;  miscellaneous,  $1,483.97; 
nichinery,  $1,909.51;  Averill  mine,  $15,784.30;  cash  on  hand  Sept. 
U),  1849,  $242.59.     Total,  $50,369.06. 

Xew  Jersey^  1849. — Received  from  chairmaking  dept.,  $8,873  33; 
wrdwainers,  $3,782.13;  weaving,  $2,898.06;  sundries,  $1,226.53; 
interest,  $17.97.    Total,  $16,798.02. 

Expended  for  provisions,  $6,329.18;  fuel,  $1,206.50;  furniture, 
induding  bedding,  clothing,  tools  and  implements,  $1^9%£6\  Vioe^v 
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tal  stores,  $290.24  ;  incidental  expenses,  $825.48 ;  discharged  pri- 
soners, not  having  overwork,  $312.89;  balance,  gain,  $6,240.07. 
Total,  $16,798.02. 

Western  Penitentiary^  Penn,^  1849.  —  Received  from  weaving, 
$2,306.16;  shoemaking,  $5,012.74;  merchandise,  $1,619.77;  tailo^ 
ing,  $245.88.     Total,  $9,184.55. 

Expended  for  subsistence,  $8,560.51;  stock,  $624.04.  Total, 
$9,184.55. 

Eastern  Penitentiary^  Penn.^  iSid.-—  Received  from  weaving, 
$6,189.02;  cordwaiiiing,  $1,741.13;  carpentering,  $355.04;  black- 
smithing,  $95.61;  picking  wool  and  oakum,  $219  98;  tailoriog, 
$247.31;  tinsmithin^.  $81.43;  sundry  labor,  $60.94;  balance, 
5|4,864.04.    Total,  $16,854.30. 

Expended  for  subsistence,  from  ist  month,  1st,  to  12th  moolb, 
30th,  1849,  $16,632.43 ;  interest,  $221.87.    Total,  $16,854.30. 

Maryland^  1849.  —  Received:  Gross  gain  by  weavingi  dyeing, 
carding  and  <<pinning  account,  $17,811.01;  cordwaining,  $3^86.93; 
smiihing,  $2,151.18;  visitors,  $115;  beg  making,  $1,842.29;  hiiC) 
$443.15;  deficit,  $7,054.46.    Total,  $32,604.02. 

Expended  for  provisions,  $6,736.04 ;  clothing,  exclusive  of  shoeS) 
$1,054.56;  shoes,  $865.37;  fuel,  $1,401.75;  household  expenses, 
$4,128.93;  salaries  of  officers,  $14,726.84;  per  diem  of  directors, 
$10,08;  discount  paid  for  use  of  money,  $^2,582.53.  Total,  $32r 
504.02. 

Virginia,  1849. — Received :  Cash  paid  into  the  treasury,  $10,000; 
goods  furnished  lunatic  asylum,  $707.78;  permanent  improvements 
and  repairs  on  penitentiary,  $607.69;  improvements  at  capitol  square, 
$1,127  51;  stock  at  penitentiary,  $26,211.86;  stock  at  store,  $26,- 
049.98.    Total,  $64,704.82. 

Expended :  Stock  on  hand  at  penitentiary  and  store,  Oct.  1, 1848, 
$55,175.80;  deduct  from  this  stock  the  discounts  and  reductions  by 
order  of  the  board,  in  the  year  ending  Sept.  30,  1849,  $1,997.36; 
leaving  actual  available  stock,  $53,150.44;  directors,  officers  and 
physician,  and  for  diet  for  prisoners,  $10,621.87;  balance  ia  favor  of 
penitentiary,  $10,321.    Total,  $64,704.80.    Recapitulatioii  of  gain 
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for  five  years:    Year  ending  30th  Sept.,  1845,  gain  $3,196.29;  30tK' 
Sept.,  1846,  $1,270.43;  30th  Sept.,  1847,  $1,983.53;  30th  Sept., 
1848,  $2^420.97;  30th  Sept.,  1849,  $1,032.51.    Total  gain,  $9,903.- 
'73 ;  average  gain  for  five  ytars,  $1,980.74. 

Tennessee^  1849. — Received:  Cash  on  hand  Sept.  30,  1847,  $7,- 
619.83;  amount  received  for  articles  sold  and  debts  collected  from 
Sept.  30, 1847,  to  Sept.  30,  1849,  $36,295.32.     Total,  $43,915.17. 

Expended:  Cash  paid  sundries  as  per  vouchers,  including  salaries 
of  officers,  materials,  victualing,  clothing,  &c.,  &c.,  $41,347.49;  bal. 
of  cash,  $2,567.68.     Total,  $43,915. 17. 

Received:  Balance  of  manufacturer's  account,  $62,324.56;  baU 
of  interest  account,  $352.13.     Total,  $62,676.69. 

Expended:  Victualing  account,  $7,958.37;  expense,  $6,391.42; 
vngtBj  $14,365.99;  hospital,  $479.23;  clothing,  $1,382  04;  dis- 
chargei  $735;  balance,  gains  in  the  last  two  years,  $31,364.64.- 
ToUl,  $62,676.69. 

Georgidy  1848  and  1849. — Rp(eived:  Manufactured  articles  and' 
job  work  during  1848  and  1849,  $56^34.73 ;  account  against  United 
States  in  same  time,  $1,064;  interest  received  same  time,  $35.42; 
old  debts,  $8,797.57;  overcharge  for  leather  during  1848  and  1849, 
$6,341.14 ;  loss  on  brick,  (27.00;  reduction  on  stock,  old  and  new, 
$273.11;  balance  of  materials  on  hand  Oct.  1,  1849,  $21,631.31. 
Total,  $93,704.29. 

Expended :  Balance  of  materials  on  hand  1st  Monday  Oct.,  1847, 
$21y230.75>  materials  received  from  inspector  during  1848  and  1849, 
$30,084.71;  expenses  paid  during  same  time,  $21,008.72;  error  in 
account  against  United  States,  N'a  ch  31,  1849,  $26.52;  balance  in 
&Tor  of  profits,  $21,353.59.    Total,  $93,704.29. 

OAto,  1849. — Received  on  account  of  tool  makers, $1,035. 05;  tai- 
lor^  shop, $1,330.60;  engines  and  raachnery,  $2,011.48;  smith, 
htrne,  lace  and  saddletree  shops,  $16,274.62;  shoemakers,  $426.31; 
prison  slops,  $142.94;  lumpers,  (promiscuous  labor,)  $1,257.77; 
tisitors, $723.37;  United  States,  $568  67;  incidentals,  $21;  stone 
shop,  $48;  fuel  sold,  $43.88;  carp  t  w(  avers,  $2,123;  Gov.  Ford's 
conliiigtiit  fund,  $2/i00;  State  treasury, $2^09.61;  showing  the  cash 
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receipts  and  earnings  for  the  current  year  to  have  been  (30,910. 18. 
To  this  should  be  added  labor  done  under  appropriations  the  past 
year,  for  which  cash  has  not  been  received,  viz.:  Labor  on  new  State 
House,  $3,81 1.20;  labor  on  amount  due  Lunatic  Asylum,  $1,500; 
labor  in!wood-1ot,  repairs,  &c.,$850;  labor  and  stone  furnished  State 
avenue,  $140.50;  due  from  City  Council,  $77.91;  due  from  sundry 
individuals,  $52.20;  estimated  proceeds  of  State  hog-pen,  $310;  la- 
bor in  repairing  gas  fixtures,  $160;  due  from  new  State  House  for 
smith  work,  $13.57;  making  total  receipts  and  earnings  the  past 
year,  $37,883.36. 

Expended  for  repairing  engines,  $538.08;  printing  and  postage, 
$74.71;  forage,  $240;  teams, $196.61;  incidentals, $364. 21;  furni- 
ture, $668.84;  visitors' guard,  $317;  provisions,  $9,586.11;  cloth- 
ing, $2,966 .98;  discharged  convicts,  $435;  fuel  and  light,  f  2,035 .71; 
8tationery,$69. 51;  library  books,  $76.66;  moral  instructor,  $481.25; 
salary,  $915.71;  less  amount  paid  by  State  House  Commimoners, 
$695— $8,500.71,  showing  the  amount  paid  out  for  the  general  sup- 
port of  the  prison  to  have  been  $29,616.07;  leaving  a  balance  in  ft- 
Yor  of  the  receipts  and  labor  done  to  the  amount  $8,267. 29|  less 
amount  received  from  government  and  treasurer,  $4,909.61;  show- 
ing the  earnings  the  past  year  over  and  above  expenses  to  have  been 
$3,357.68. 

The  amount  of  cash  on  hand,  per  repoit  of  last  year,  ending  Nor. 
30, 1848,  was  $4,374.02;  cash  received  per  amonutdae  for  stone, 
$546.40;  received  under  appropriation  to  pay  quarry  debt  $15^000; 
received  on  amount  due  for  lime  last  year,  (collected  thb  year,) 
$1,092.28;  received  from  city  of  Columbus. for  broken  stone, 
$175.77;  received  from  contractors  and  others,  the  past  year,  as  be* 
fore  stated,  $30,910.18;  showing  the  amount  on  hand,  and  the  re* 
ceipts  the  past  year  to  have  been  $52,098.65. 

Of  this  amount  there  has  been  paid  out,  on  account  of  stone  quarry, 
$15,290;  amoimt  due  the  City  Bank,  borrowed  and  reported  last 
year  on  account  of  quarry,  $1,541.85;  cm  amounts  due  from  lime 
kiln,  $428.81;  on  account  of  repairing  and  improving  shops  the 
past.year,  $495 .03;  on  account  of  gas  fixtures,  $150.96;  on  account 
of  tool  shop,  $260;  on  account  of  interest  due  on  stone  quarry 
amounts  to  $229.84;  on  account  of  escaped  convicts,  $6.50;  on  ac- 
count of  disbursements  the  past  year  as  before  stated,  $29,6 16. 07^ 
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making  total  disbursements $48,019.99.     Leaving  on  band  Nov.  30| 
1819,14,078.66. 

UlinoUy  ^Bi9.— Received:  Office, $614. 77;  cooper^s  sbop,  $3,230. 
99;  wing  to  cooper's  sbop,  $539  25;  smith  shop,  $3,150.77;  hos- 
pital, $4,731.29;  warden's  house,  $3,800;  cistern,  $120;  gutters  and 
spouts  to  eating  house,  $30.07;  privy  and  sewer  to  river,  $1,500; 
twenty  tables  and  forty  benches  to  eating  house,  $48;  new  floor  and 
joists  to  do.,  $81;  one  abutment  to  wall,  $66;  total,  $14,912.14. 
This  prison  is  leased,  and  there  is  no  note  of  expenditures. 

Mkkiganj  1849. — Received :  Balance  on  hand  Nov.  30,  1848, 
$104.96;  State  treasury,  $12,000;  labor  contractors,  $7,749.11; 
coDTicts*  deposits,  $40.04;  State  Prison,  rent,  tailoring  articles  sold, 
&c.,  $439.24;  visitors, $239.52;  balance  due,  $262.28;  total  $20,- 
835.14. 

Expended:  Officers'  and  keepers'  salaries,  $5741.66;  guards, 
$9^.81;  rations,  $2,858.46;  clothing  and  bedding,  $1,399.91; 
building  and  repairs,  $4,387.52;  wool,  $392.23;  hospital,  $227. 13; 
discharged  convicts,  $252.92;  convicts'  deposits,  $70.93;  pursuing 
fngitiTes,  $32.22;  agents  traveDing  expenses,  $5;  oats  and  hay, 
$147.46;  miscellaneous,  2,154.89;  total  $20,735.14.  There  ap- 
pears a  discrepancy  of  $100  in  witLii  account  not  accounted  for. 

JTealtidfcy,  1849.— Aecmed :  For  sale  of  bagging,  $22,805.96; 
sale  of  articles  at  prison,  $8,472.67;  lock  up  fees,  $95.00;  barter 
manufactured  articles  given  in  exchange,  $8,126.36;  bills  payable, 
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notes  given  for  raw  material  purchased  on  time,  by  written  permission 
of  the  Governor,  $6,377,37.     Total,  $45,877.36. 

Expended:  Raw  materials,  $31,795.33;  provisions,  $3,522.93 
building  materials,  $983.91;  fuel,  $1,486.99;  clothmg,  $1,269.70 
Hauling,  $1,688.92;  salaries,  $3,553.48;  disch'g'd  convicts,  $310.00 
stationery  $116.64;  water  privilege  and  gas  for  prbon,  $224.42 
moral  and  religious  instruction,  $133  50;  turnpikeage,  $185.60 
postage,  $11.65;  interest,  $518.84;  Commissioners,  $75.00;  fuel  for 
Governor,  $30.75.  Total,  $45,877.36.  Resources  and  liabilities  of 
^he  Prison  on  the  1st  day  of  December,  1849. 

Resources. — Aggregate  amount  of  accounts  and  notes  due  the  Pris<^ 
on  $16,906y52;  due  from  the  commonwealth,  (balance  to  debit  of 
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aoccranty)  $7,359.23;  bagging,  &c.,  in  hands  of  commission  merchants 
at  Louisville,  on  consignment,  estimated  to  realize  $2,430.30;  stock 
on  hand,  raw  materials  and  manufactured  articles,  not  inventoried, 
supposed  aggregate  value,  (keeper's  estimate,)  $18,000.00;  making 
the  total  resources  $44,696.05. 

Liabiliiies, — To  N.  Craig,  bal.  to  credit  of  accH  for  advances,  &c«, 
$19,730  56;  to  various  individuals,  for  sundries  furnished  institution, 
accounts  not  rendered,  estimated  at  $3,231.39;  officers  and  guards, 
for  salaries  due  and  undrawn,  $2,408.67;  to  bills  payable,  notes  given 
for  purchase  of  raw  materials  on  credit,  authorized  by  written  consent 
of  the  Governor,  $6,377.37;  to  commission  merchants,  for  advances 
on  consignments  of  bagging,  $1,414.70.  Total  liabilities,  $39^32.- 
99;  making  the  probable  profits  from  the  1st  day  of  March,  1849,  to 
the  1st  day  of  December,  1849,  $5,262.06. 

4.  ADMINISTRATION  AND   SUPEKVISIOH— Comprising  ths 
internal  regulation  o/ prisons,  the  qualifications  qf  officers,  4*c> 

Discipline. 

Jfew  Hampshire  S.  P.,  1849 — Warden^s  Report. — By  a  strict  ad- 
herence to  rules,  and  promptly  bringing  any  violation  of  them  to  the 
notice  of  the  convict,  I  have  been  enabled  without  any  unusual 
severity,  and  very  little  of  punishment,  to  preserve  a  discipline  to 
ma  satisfactory. 

Vermont  S.  P.  1849. — Directors'  Report. — ^The  directors  are  very 
favorably  impressed  with  the  order,  neatness  and  cleanliness  which 
appeared  in  every  part  of  the  establishment,  and  also  with  the  dis- 
cipline and  police  regulations  of  the  prison. 

JVt  y.  Inspectors*  Report,  1849. — ^The  total  number  of  punbhmenfs 
inflicted  during  the  last  year  was,  at  Auburn,  295;  at  Sing  Sing, 
293,  and  at  Clinton,  168.  The  number  of  puni^hments  at  Auburn 
prison  from  Jan  12  to  Dee.  1,  1848,  was  282;  at  Sing  Sing  prison, 
in  11  months  of  1848,  Jan.  to  Nov.  inclusive,  361.  At  Aobora, 
the  average  number  of  punishnients  per  month,  in  proportion  to  the 
whole  nun. her  of  convicts,  was,  in  1848,  about  1  in  16;  in  1849, 
libo'jt  1  in  5!0;  the  returns  for  1848  being  less  than  a  year,  and  in 
1819,  the  total  number  of  convicts  having  been  increased. 
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At  Sing  Sing,  the  average  number  per  month,  in  1848,  was  1  in 
20;  in  1849,  1  in  22).  The  reduction  in  1848  fiom  the  previous 
year,  under  the  sanguinary  system,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  more 
than  one*haIf.  At  Clinton,  the  average  number  per  month,  for  the 
last  year^  was  nearly  1  in  11. 

AuJnarn — Warden's  Bqioff.-— The  principal  points  to  be  secured 
in  the  proper  management  of  convicts  are,  that  the  officers  having 
direct  charge  of  them,  be  intelligent  men,  prompt  in  the  observance 
and  discharge  of  their  duties,  always  vigilant,  and  to  preserve  per- 
fect non-intercourse  with  tbem,  except  so  far  as  may  be  necessary  in 
giving  instructions  in  relation  to  their  employments.  By  these  means 
I  am  perfectly  confident  that  the  number  of  punishments  can  be  ma- 
terially lessened:  proper  vigilance  will  prevent  the  commission  of  of- 
fences deserving  correction.  The  old  adage,  I  think  in  this  case,  is 
very  applicable,  **  an  ounce  of  prevention  is  worth  a  pound  of  cure.'' 

Sing  Sing  S.  P.,  1849 — Warden's  Report — Convicts  who  are 
wdl  watched  by  the  prison  officers  seldom  subject  themselves  to  the 
neceKity  of  punishment.  Constant  and  untiring  vigilance  on  Xh€ 
part  of  the  keepers  is  more  effective  in  maintaining  regular  deport- 
ment and  good  order  among  the  convicts,  than  all  the  punishments 
ikM  could  be  visited  upon  them. 

Georgia  S.  P.  1849 — Keeper's  Report, — ^The  prisoners  generally 
have  been  obedient  to  their  officers,  industrious  and  persevering  in 
their  different  vocations,  exhibiting  a  degree  of  cheerfulness  and  con- 
tentment rarely  met  with  in  similar  places. 

Virginia  S.  P.  1849 — Directors'  Report. — ^The  discipline  of  the 
institution  has  been  well  sustained  by  the  superintendent  and  his  as- 
si^ants,  and  the  general  manag<  ment  of  all  its  affairs  has  been 
conducted  with  great  good  judgmei.t  and  fidelity.  In  contemplating 
tbe  future,  the  board  of  directors  fear  this  condition  of  prosperity 
cannot  be  relied  on. 

tnHana  S.  P.  18 19— Warden^i  Report. — ^It  is  suggested  that  the 
vtrden,  or  some  other  disinterested  persm,  ought  to  be  the  keeper 
of  the  state  prison,  instead  of  tie  individual  who  is  entitled  to  tbe 
ierricei  of  the  convicts. 
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CSOBRESPONDENCB   OF   CoNYICTS. 

JV.  Y.  Auburn  S.  P.,  1849 — Chaplain's  Report. — During  the 
first  ten  months  of  the  past  year,  the  correspondenee  was  conducted 
chiefly  by  the  chaplain,  under  the  general  direction  and  supervision 
of  the  warden.  During  this  period,  about  326  letters  were  written 
to  their  friends,  for  about  three  hundred  convicts. 

A  close  obsen'ation  for  the  last  two  years,  of  the  effect  of  letter 
writing  upon  the  minds  of  the  convicts,  has  served  to  increase  the 
conviction  formerly  expressed,  that  the  practice  is  decidedly  benefi- 
cial in  its  tendency,  and  ought  not  to  be  discontinued,  nor  diminish- 
ed to  any  considerable  extent.  The  effect  of  entire  non-intercourse 
would  be  extremely  injurious  to  all  who  have  friends,  especially  so 
to  those  who  are  possessed  of  ardent  temperament,  and  also  to  those 
who  are  confined  on  long  sentences.  It  almost  uniformly  induces 
melancholy,  recklessness,  hatred,  or  revenge.  Those  who  do  not  for 
a  long  period  hear  from  their  friends,  often  give  vent  to  their  feel- 
ings in  such  language  as  the  following:  "  Well,  they  have  all  for- 
gotten me"~"  No  one  cares  for  me,  now"—"  Even  my  wife  has 
forsaken  me,  and  my  own  children  will  soon  forget  me*"—- «"If  my 
friends  do  thus  cast  me  off,  I  shall  never  go  near  them  ag^in."— * 
"  Well,  it  is  no  matter  what  I  do  now,  I  cannot  be  more  despised  or 
worse  off,  let  me  do  what  I  will." 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  such  a  state  of  mind  is  altogether  unfavorable 
to  mental  or  moral  improvement. 


JV.  Y.  Sing  Sing  S.  P.,  K^^— Chaplain's  ilepofl.-^ince  the 
date  of  my  last  report,  which  is  a  little  less  than  a  year,  230  con- 
victs have  written  letters  to  their  friends.  And  the  whole  number  of  let- 
ters written  is  348.  Most  of  these  letters  are  to  wives,  or  parents,  or  , 
brothers  or  sisters,  and  etpress  much  tender  affection  and  solicitude,  re- 
miniscence and  hope.  All  this  encourages  the  hope  that  when  they  are 
again  restored  to  their  families,  the  recollection  of  their  imprison- 
ment and  their  domestic  enjoyments  will  operate  to  make  them  better 
members  of  society  than  they  were  bi^fore.  But  it  will  be  observed 
that  only  about  one-third  of  the  whole  number  of  convicts  have  writ- 
ten at  all.  The  remaining  two-thirds  are  either  without  particular  • 
friends,  or  are  indifferent  in  their  feelings  toward  them,  or  are 
ashamed  to  let  it  be  known  where  they  are;  or,  feeling  themselves 
degraded  and  perhaps  abandoned  by  their  friendu,  they  seem  to  have 
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repudiated  human  society,  and  to  have  no  settled  expectation  of  ever 
again  partaking  of  the  pleasures  of  social  life. 

JV.  r.  Clinton  S.  P.,  1849 — Chaplain^ $  Report, — In  the  corres- 
pondence of  prisoners  with  relatives,  my  letters  have  averaged  about 
two  per  day,  (Sabbaths  excepted,)  the  rules  of  this  prison  allowing 
each  convict  to  write  a  letter  every  quarter. 

• 
Jfeu)  Jersey  S.  P.,  1849 — Warden^s  Report. — I  have  continued  to 

encourage  a  proper  correspondence  between  the  convicts   and  their 

family  relations;  and  for  such  as  are  incompetent  to  do  it  for  them- 

selveSi  I  have  written  nearly  two  hundred  letters,  during  the  year. 

It  is  evident  that  the  best  moral   purposes  are  thereby  advanced. 

There  is  never  reason  to  despair  of  a  man's  reformation  while  the 

pulse  of  domestic  affections  can  be  kept  beating  warm  and  free.    If 

you  can  keep  alive  his  love  for  parent  or  wife,  or  children,  you  keep 

before  his  mind  the  strongest  motive  to  regain  a  respectable  standing 

ID  the  world.    He  may  feel  deeply  for  those  he  loves,  even  when  he 

has  apparently  but  a  faint  regard   for  himself.    I  have  often  found 

that  the  best  sensibilities  can   in  this  way  be  reached,  when  other 

means   have  failed;  and  on  this  account,  especially,  I  am  always 

glad  to  notice,  by  letters  sent  and  answers  received,  an  interchange 

of  affectionate  regards  between  the  prisoner  and  his  family.    In  no 

sitaatioD  can  a  man  feel  so  keenly  a  cold  neglect    In  a  few  cases, 

I  hate  written,  in  my  own  name,  in  behalf  of  men  who  seem  deeply 

wounded  by  the  manifest  coldness  of  their  friends.    Relatives  ought 

to  cherish  and  to  manifest  so  much  of  compassion  for  the  fallen  as 

may  aid  their  resolutions  of  amendment,  instead  of  indulging  that 

stem  repulse  which  tends  more  than  any  other  cause  to  induce  moral 

anguiah  and  despair. 

Western  Penitentiary^  Pa.^  1819 — Chaplain^ s  Report. — The  pris- 
oners have  been  allowed  this  year,  as  formerly,  to  correspond  by  let- 
ter with  their  friends  or  relatives.  Many  of  them  take  great  de- 
light in  this  privilege,  and  are  careful  not  to  forfeit  it  by  bad  con- 
duct It  is  thus  made  an  auxiliary  to  the  discipline  of  the  prison, 
helping  to  preserve  good  order,  and  a  part,  also,  of  moral  education 
in  the  prison;  for  rightly  conducted  correspondence,  with  absent  and 
beloved  friends,  makes  the  heart  better. 
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6.  COMPARISON  OF  PRISON   SYSTEMS. 

Separation  and  Concbeoation. 

The  warden  of  the  Maine  S.  P.,  in  his  report  for  1838,  makes  the 
following  suggestions  in  regard  to  separation  as  the  settled  policy  of 
that  prison  for  certain  classes: 

It  will  seen  by  the  tables  that  three  are  in  solitary.  These  convicts 
are  unproductive,  as  the  cells  which  they  occupy  are  common  cells, 
and  not  sufficiently  large  to  labor  in.  There  should  be  some  suita* 
ble  place  elected  for  those  convicts  who  are  sentenced  to  solitary 
confinement  and  hard  labor  agreeably  to  the  law  of  1844.  There  is 
now  none,  and  they  occupy  a  common  cell.  This  cell,  though  made 
comfortable^  being  well  lighted  and  ventilated,  is  quite  too  small  for 
labor,  and  sufficient  exercise,  which  is  ever   necessary  to  health. 

The  Inspectors  of  the  same  prison  say: 

The  alteration  in  the  law,  inflicting  solitary  confinement  in  addi- 
tion to  hard  labor  upon  the  murderer,  is  a  good  and  just  one,  and 
ahooM  not  be  altered,  although  many  have  recently  appeared  mocli 
opposed  to  it,  and  have  endeavored  to  convince  the  public  that  it  m 
'*  t>arbarou8,"  that  it  is  a  disgrace  to  our  statute  books,  and  that  the 
old  law  in  relation  to  hanging  is  preferable,  being  more  civilized 
and  humane.  The  sentence  may  be  harder  upon  the  murderer,  but 
after  having  taken  the  life  of  a  fellow  being,*— ^when  society,  not 
willing  to  tolerate  him  any  longer,  has  expelled  him  forever— when 
his  imprisonment  is  not  for  the  purpose  of  making  him  a  useful  mem- 
ber of  society  after  a  few  months  confinement,  but  to  give  him  an 
opportunity  to  review  his  past  life  and  prepare  himself  for  a  future 
state  of  existence,— there  can  be  nothing  unjust  or  barbarous  in  a 
Itfw  that  requires  him  to  be  separated  from  others  who  are  confined  in 
prison  for  comparatively  slight  offences-— to  a  law  that  applies  in  all 
ciMes  where  the  *'  separate  system*^  is  adopted, — a  system  that  has 
been  faithfully  examined  and  highly  approved  by  many  philanthro- 
pises and  prison  disciplinarians,  not  only  in  this  country,  but  in  Eu- 
ropc*--4y  those  whose  opinions  are  entitled  to  respect,  whose  oppor- 
tunities for  observation  and  comparison  have  been  great,  whose  whole 
object  has  been  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  convict,  to  as|ist 
in  his  reformation,  and  to  protect  society  against  the  repetition  of 
crime. 
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In  tbe'^'  congregate  system"  the  inmates  of  our  prisons  have  not 
necessarily  forfeited  all  their  rights.  They  have  a  claim  to  protec- 
tion from  injustice;  and  shall  we  send  into  their  midst  the  murderer, 
with  the  blood  of  a  fellow  being  fresh  upon  his  hands?  If  the  in* 
fluence  of  friends  and  society,  aided  by  the  fear  of  punishment,  can- 
not stay  the  hand  of  the  murderer,  surely  he  may  be  easily  provoked 
to  repeat  his  acts  of  violence  and  blnod  after  having  been  arrested 
in  his  guilt  and  placed  where  the  law  can  I'o  no  more.  And  the 
inspectors  of  1849  recommend  an  alteration  of  the  law  so  that  mur- 
derers should  not  be  allowed  to  associate  with  those  who  are  confined 
for  comparatively  trivial  offences.  Such  a  distinction  seems  to  be 
absolutely  necessary;  even  justice  to  converts  whose  crimes  are 
against  property  alone,  requires  such  a  regulation,  and  the  pecuniary 
interests  would  be  promoted  by  such  an  arrangement. 

If  reformation  is  an  object  of  confinement,  surely  but  little  can  be 
expected  so  long  as  the  cold  blooded  murderer  is  looked  upon  not  as 
particularly  guilty,  but  as  unfortunate;  so  long  as  he  is  treated  in 
such  way  as,  if  possible,  to  make  him  forget  his  crime,  and  he  is 
allowed  to  associate  with  other  convicts. 

The  inspectors  are  aware  that  there  is  great  diversity  of  opinion 
in  relation  to  prison  discipline.  While  one  party  is  stronglj 
urging  constant  separate  confinement,  as  the  best  calculated  to 
secure  the  public  and  reform  the  guilty,  another  as  strongly  adro- 
cates  the  congregate  system,  with  full  confidence  that  every  convict 
is  capable  of  being  thoroughly  reformed,  if  means  are  used  to  ope- 
rate upon  his  better  feelings.  The  one  party  believing  that  impris- 
onment is  intended  as  a  punishment  for  crime  so  far  as  the  criminal 
is  concerned,  and  for  the  protection  of  the  public  against  the  thief 
»nd  the  murderer,  while  the  other  as  strongly  contends  that  the  onlj 
object  of  imprisonment  is  the  reformation  of  the  convict.  While 
such  is  the  feeling  in  relation  to  prison  discipline,  and  while  such 
Tigorous  efforts  are  made  to  abolish  capital  punishment,  the  protec- 
tion of  the  public,  duty  to  other  convicts,  and  justice  to  the  murder- 
er, seem  to  require  that  he  at  least  should  be  subjected  to  separate 
confinement.  Surely,  if  reformation  is  the  object  of  his  imprison- 
ment, it  can  as  well  be  accomplished  in  separate  confinement  as  else^ 
"where. 

If  capital  punishment  is  to  be  abolished,  and  those  now  in  onr 
jails  awaiting  trial  for  murder  should  be  sentenced  to  the  prison,  the 
comparative  number  of  those  under  life  sentence  would  be  greati  and 
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their  influence  over  other  prisoners  would  probably  lead  to  disastrous 
results,  and  the  expense  of  a  sufficient  guard  to  take  care  of  them 
would  more  than  pay  for  their  support  in  separate  confinement. 

The  inspectors  of  the  Connecticut  S.  P.  remark  as  follows: 

At  present  there  is  no  place  in  which  persons  sentenced  for  mur- 
der can  be  employed,  except  in  the  common  workshops,  when  they 
can  again,  if  they  wish,  gratify  their  infernal  malice,  and  wreak 
their  vengeance  on  society,  in  the  persons  of  the  officers  in  charge. 
There  should  be  provided  for  these  persons,  a  place  where  they  can 
be  kept,  in  safety  to  the  keepers  and  overseers,  and  for  this  purpose, 
solitary  shops  should  be  furnished  for  them;  for  no  person  who  has 
shown  a  disposition  to  take  the  life  of  another,  should  have  the 
power  to  make  the  second  attempt — certainly  not,  if  his  panishm^t 
is  not  to  be  increased  by  the  commission  of  such  a  crime. 

Michigan  S.  P. — Inspector's  Report,  1849. — ^The  officers  of  the 
prison  felt  that  it  was  due  to  the  cause  of  humanity,  to  make  a  state- 
ment to  the  last  legislature,  in  relation  to  the  condition  of  coayicts 
sentenced  here  to  solitary  confinement  for  life.  These  men  were 
confined  in  small  cells,  situated  in  the  body  of  the  main  block,  badly 
lighted,  and  without  any  means  of  ventilation,  except  through  a  small 
iron  lattice  door.  It  was  evident  to  all,  that  they  were  rapidly  loos- 
ing, not  only  their  physical,  but  mental  faculties,  and  that  thus  situa- 
ted, could  not  long  survive. 

The  result  of  the  deliberations  of  that  body  upon  the  subject,  was 
the  passage  of  the  following  act,  to  wit: 

^^  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
state  of  Michigan:  That  the  convicts  which  have  been,  or  may  be 
sentenced  to  solitary  confinement  in  the  state  prison,  at  hard  labor 
for  life,  may  be  released  from  solitary  confinement,  and  employed  as 
other  convicts  are,  whenever,  and  for  such  times,  as  the  inspectors 
may  by  resolution  direct,  until  such  times  as  proper  cells  are  pre- 
pared, to  enable  such  sentence  to  be  fully  enforced." 

I 

The  annual  message  of  the  Chief  Magistrate  to  the  Legislature, 
adverts  to  the  established  code  of  Prison  Discipline  of  the  Common- 
wealth, and  estimates  that  is  '^  worthy  of  serious  consideration, 
whether  by  the  adoption  of  a  system  of  solitary  confinement,  the 
severity  of  the  punishment    authorized  by  law  does  not  injuriously 
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affect  the  mental  and  physical  vigor  of  the  prisoner^  and  the  frequent 
*  recommendations  to  the  executive  for  the  pardon  of  convicts  afflicted 
with  ill  health  and  imbecility,  would  appear  to  require  a  modification 
of  the  present  law." 

Some  members  of  the  present  Board  of  Inspectors  have  served  for 
more  than  twenty,  all  of  them  for  many  years.  Their  only  recom- 
pense, the  usefulness  and  growing  prosperity  of  the  Institution. 
Their  best  exertions  have  constantly  been  devoted  to  these  ends. 
These  exertions,  they  flatter  themselves  had,  with  the  faithful  coop- 
eration of  the  officers  of  the  Prison,  been  crowned  with  complete 
success;  illustrating  in  their  onward  march  a  most  triumphant  vindi- 
CAtion  of  the  Pennsylvania  system  of  Prison  Discipline. 

To  its  usefulness — its  beneficence — its  entire  and  complete  ex- 
emption from  all,  and  every  one,  of  the  oft  repeated  charges  against 
it,  this  Board,  from  year  to  year  have  borne  testimony — testimony, 
sustained  and  supported  by  the  statistics  of  the  Prison,  and  by  the 
reports  of  its  officers!  gentlemen  of  character  and  reputation  beyond 
all  suspicion  or  question.  Not  only  have  the  Inspectors  and  officers 
of  this  Prison  borne  their  testimony  in  its  favor,  but  are  fully  sup- 
ported by  the  Annual  Reports  of  the  Eastern  Penitentiary  in  all  that 
has  been  so  often  referred  to  by  them  as  the  signal  advantages  of  the 
Pennsylvania  system  over  all  others,  not  only  as  regards  the  commu- 
nity at  large,  but  as  it  relates  to  the  unhappy  subjects  of  its  discipline 
in  their  mental  and  physical  condition. 

We  therefore,  quote  from  the  annual  reports  of  the  Eastern  Peni- 
tentiary, January  Ist,  1840,  the  words  of  Dr.  Darrach,  the  Physician 
of  that  Institution,  as  follows — ''  The  cell  of  the  prisoner  is  lighted 
and  ventilated,  its  stone  walls  and  iron  door  is  the  end  of  the  law  to 
him,  and  all  the  rest  is  kindness;  the  visits  of  the  Keepers,  Superin- 
tendents«  Wardens  and  Inspector?,  destroy  the  ennui  of  solitude  and 
make  it  only  a  separation  from  idleness  and  vice.  He  is  employed 
in  profitable  work.  When  he  is  sick,  prompt  medical  aid  is  afforded 
and  nursing;  six  days  he  labors  and  on  the  Sabbath  he  rests,  reads 
hb  bible  and  listens  to  the  voice  of  his  Moral  Instructor  who  has 
often  visited  him.  There  cannot  be  much  in  such  solitude  and  con- 
finement to  induce  insanity."  These  statements  on  the  admission 
and  dismission  of  prisoners  show  that,  during  the  past  year,  this  In- 
stitution has  received  more  disease  from  the  community  and  discharged 
less  than  in  1838  and  1837.  The  admissions  in  good  health  have 
been  56.65  per   cent — the  dismissions   81.31   per  cent.  iaaklci%  ^ 
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surplus  of  health  from  the  prison  of  24.76  per  cent.  The  admiss- 
ions in  111  health  have  been  43.35  per  cent — the  dismissions  19.87 
per  cent,  making  a  surplus  of  23.48  per  cent  of  ill  health  from  the 
community;  so  that  the  Eastern  Penitentiary  has  been,  much  more 
than  the  last  year,  the  recipient  of  disease  and  the  dispenser  of 
health.  The  truth  of  this  remark  is  rendered  more  evident  when  the 
items  of  sickness  themselves,  of  the  received  and  discharged  prison- 
ers, are  made  the  subjects  of  consideration  and  comparison.  The 
one  hundred  and  seventy-nine  admissions  introduced  one  hundred  and 
twelve  items,  a  majority  of  which  belong  to  serious  chronic  diseases 
of  vital  organs,  whilst  the  one  hundred  and  fifty-one  dismissions  took 
out  into  the  community  only  thirty-two  items  of  sickness,  and  vrbich 
were  chiefly  only  ailments  and  disorders,  many  of  which  being  either 
introduced  or  in  prisoners  admitted  in  imperfect  health;"  and  the 
remarks  of  Dr.  Harlshorne,  the  successor  of  Dr.  Darrach,  in  his  an- 
nual statement  to  the  Board,  December  1844,  says: 

^^  As  far  as  my  individual  opinion  is  concerned,  all  that  I  bare  seen 
and  heard,  during  my  fifteen  months'  residence  in  daily  contact  with 
the  unfortunate  subjects  of  our  observation,  has  only  increased  the 
confidence  which  a  better  understanding  of  the  question  soon  forced 
upon  me,  that  the  horrors  of  seclusion,  as  practiced  in  the  separate 
cells,  and  compared  to  the  modified  separation  of  the  silent  system 
were  altogether  imaginary,  and  that  the  fears  in  respect  to  the  effects 
upon  the  reason  were  equally  groundless. 

"  Certain  it  is,  that  more  than  one  instance  has  been  presented  to 
me,  where  the  moral  and  reasoning  faculties,  iu  short,  the  whole  tone 
of  mind  had  been  decidedly  improved,  under  the  chastening  influence 
of  a  quiet  and  industrious  seclusion  from  the  haunts  of  vice,  varied 
only  by  purifying  intercourse,  instruction,  books,  and  respectable 
associates." 

Again,  we  refer  you  to  the  elaborate  and  enlightened  communica- 
tion of  Dr.  Given,  to  the  board  of  Inspectors  of  the  Eastern  Peni- 
tentiary, for  the  year  1845.  He  remarks  in  relation  to  the  *'  Infimr 
ence  of  the  separate  system  on  the  mind"  as  follows — *^  At  the  data 
of  my  last  report  I  declined  giving  any  opinion  on  this  important 
question,  not  deeming  the  experience  I  then  possessed,  or  the  special 
attention  I  had  been  able  to  devote  to  it.  such  as  to  remove  all  doubt 
from  my  own  mind  or  that  of  others,  that  conclusions  so  hastily 
formed  might  not  be  very  much  modified,  if  not  entirely  changed  by 
a  longer  residence  in  the  Institution.    For  the  last  eighteen  months 
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my  professional  services  have  been  entirely  devoted  to  the  Eastern 
Penitentiary;  the  influence  of  its  discipline  upon  the  minds  of  the 
prisoners  has  been  daily  the  subject  of  my  thoughts-  or  the  object  of 
my  studies,  and  often  the  theme  of  conversation  with  highly  intelli- 
gent individuals,  both  in  favor  of  and  opposed  to  the  system;  and 
the  irresistible  conviction  forced  on  me  is, — that  separate  covfine" 
meat  with  labor^  jrc.  as  adopted  in  this  Institution,  is  not  prejudicial 
to  the  mental  health  of  its  inmates.  It  certainly  cannot  be  denied 
that  a  larger  ratio  of  insanity  has  appeared  within  the  year,  than 
the  very  imperfect  statistics  of  this  subject  give  for  the  general  pop- 
illation;  but  the  question  as  to  which  produces  a  greater  or  less 
amount  of  that  disease,  I  have  never  considered  as  resting  between 
equal  numbers  of  the  community  and  the  inmates  of  a  penal  Institu- 
tion, but  as  entirely  between  the  rival  systems  of  Auburn  and  Penn* 
tylvania.  For  to  expect  from  an  assembly  of  prisoners,  no  maUer 
Ufhat  the  form  of  discipline  to  which  they  are  subjected^  the  same 
proportional  amount  of  mental  health  as  is  enjoyed  in  society^  is,  in 
a  degree  to  put  on  a  par,  as  predisposing  to  insanity,  drunkenness 
and  sobriety^  anxiety  and  content^  remorse  and  the  consciousness  of 
a  well  spent  life— -in  a  wor(^— vice  and  virtue." 

Report,  1845.  ''  The  oft-repeated  charge  of  stultifying  the  mind, 
brought  against  this  Institution,  I  consider  as  arising  from  the  well- 
founded  dread  entertained  of  the  once  contemplated  system  of  solitary 
confiuement  without  labor,  having  been  blindly  transferred  to  another, 
having  no  resemblance  but  in  name.  So  far  as  my  observations  go, 
I  am  not  aware  of  a  single  influence  indispensable  to  the  discipline 
of  a  separate  imprisonment  that  would  be  likely  to  derange  a  healthy 
mind." 

Report,  1846.  "  Having  completed  a  residence  of  two  and  a  half 
years  within  the  walls  of  the  Eastern  Penitentiary,  and  during  that 
period  devoted  myself  to  the  observation  of  its  effects  on  the  health 
of  its  inmates,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  separate  system  of 
imprisonment,  when  properly  administered^  is  at  once  the  most  hu- 
mane and  enlightened,  and  as  safe  as  any  in  use,  as  it  regards  the 
irdl-being  of  the  minds  and  bodies  of  the  individuals  subjected  to 
iti  discipline." 

The  board  of  inspectors  of  the  Eastern  Penitentiary,  in  their  re- 
port of  1844,  say,  '*  It  is  with  sincere  gratification  that  the  inspec- 
ton  assure  the  Legislature  that  from  sixteen  years  experience,  and 
the  adoption  of  audi  improvements  as  much  experience  h^  «\\^^«iX.tdL 
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influence  on  the  ^^  mental  and  physical  health  of  the  prisoner"  b 
based. 

*^  The  mental  and  physical  health  of  the  prisoner/'  as  heretofore 
intimated,  has  at  all  times  been  to  the  Board  of  Inspectors,  an  ob- 
ject of  their  constant  and  peculiar  solicitude.  The  best  medical  and 
moral  treatment  has  always  been  employed  to  secure  the  one  and  the 
other. 

They  have  not  in  their  reports  to  the  Legislature  concealed  or  mis- 
represented facts,  or  amplified  favorable  observations  for  effect  They 
trust  they  have  not  deceived  themselves  or  been  deceived  by  others 
in  the  conclusions  at  which  they  have  arrived,  having  the  most  per- 
fect confidence  in  the  representation  of  the  gentleman  whose  more 
immediate  duty  it  is  to  watch  over  the  mental  and  physical  health 
of  the  prisoners.  The  Board  of  Inspectors,  on  former  occasions  have 
htHtk  called  upon  to  controvert  the  objections  to  the  Pennsylvania 
system  of  Prison  Discipline,  on  the  score  of  its  injurious  influences 
on  the  mental  and  physical  health  of  the  prisoners,  and  the  more 
these  objections  called  their  attention  to  the  examination  of  the  ques- 
tions involved,  the  more  thorough  their  convictions  became,  that  they 
were  wholly  groundless. 

The  Physician  of  the  Western  Penitentiary  in  a  special  communi- 
cation upon  this  subject,  holds  the  following  language,  January  12tb, 
1860. 

It  was  with  great  surprise  that  I  read  the  statement  in  the  Gover- 
nor's message,  that  "  frequent  recommendations"  are  made  ^^  to  the 
Executive  for  the  pardon  of  convicts  afflicted  with  ill  health  or  im- 
becility of  mind" — so  "  frequent"  as  to  make  it  "  worthy  of  serious 
consideration,  whether,  in  the  adoption  of  a  system  of  solitary  con- 
finement, the  severity  of  the  punishment  does  not  injuriously  affect 
the  mental  and  physical  vigor  of  the  prisoner,"  so  as  ^^  to  require  a 
modification  of  the  present  laws." 

It  does  not  fall  within  the  duties  or  privileges  of  the  undersigned, 
as  the  medical  attendant  upon  the  prison,  to  read  the  letters  of  the 
Board  of  Inspectors  to  the  Executive,  recommending  prisoners  for 
pardon,  but  he  is  well  assured  that  the  Board  have  very  rarely  recom- 
mended a  convict  to  executive  clemency,  on  the  ground  of  "  ill 
health  or  imbecility  of  mind,"  based  upon  his  opinion  as  a  physi- 
cian.    There  has  been  no  necessity  for  applications  for  pardon  on 
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fDcb  grounds*  The  regular  reports^  and  the  results  of  the  observa-' 
tioDS  of  the  members  of  the  board  themselves,  have  shown  an  amount 
of  physical  and  mental  health  within  this  prison  not  surpassed,  if 
equalled,  by  that  enjoyed  in  any  prison,  under  whatever  professed 
system  conducted;  and  when  the  circumstances  and  character  of  the. 
subjects  of  prison  discipline  are  taken  into  consideration,  not  surpass- 
ed by  that  enjoyed  in  our  workshops  and  manufactories  without  the 
prison.  Nor  do  I,  for  a  moment,  believe  that  the  Board  over  which 
700  preside  has  made  in  the  face  of  facts,  and  facts  too  published  to 
the  world  in  their  own  official  reports,  such  applications  for  pardon. 
It  would  be  an  act  of  inconsistency  of  which,  I  am  sure,  they  are 
incapable. 

There  appears  to  have  been>  during  the  five  years,  application 
made  for  pardon  for  forty-seven  (47)  convicts.  In  thirty-six  cases, 
no  reference  is  made  to  the  state  of  their  health.  In  eleven  cases,  a 
feeble  state  of  physical  health  is  made  more  or  less  the  ground  upon 
which  Executive  clemency  is  asked — In  not  one  case  is  insanity  or 
imbtcUUy  of  mind  mentioned. 

Of  the  eleven  prisoners  for  whom  pardon  was  asked,  and  reference 
made  to  their  health,  the  first  is  No.  987,  whose  '*  health"  is  char- 
acterised as  **  indifferent."  He  had  been  in  prison  2  years  and  4 
months,  and  had  but  sixty  days  to  terminate  his  sentence.  The  chief 
reason  for  the  application  appears  to  have  been  that  his  widowed 
mother  had  come  ''  all  the  way  from  Illinois,"  to  take  him  home, 
and  the  '*  indifferent  health  was  but  a  secondary  consideration.  He 
had  a  small  fistulous  abscess— -a  disease  certainly  not  chargeable  to 
the  '^separate  system,"  so  as  to  demand  a  '^ modification  of  the  laws." 

Next  in  date  is  No.  966;  among  other  reasons,  the  Board  urged 
the  fact  that  there  had  been  paralysis  of  the  muscles  of  one  side  of 
the  face,  and  they  '*  feared  the  loss  of  an  eye."  He  had  this  muscu- 
lar, local  paralysis,  but  was  much  improved.  He  frequently  urged 
me  to  interpose  in  his  behalf,  but  I  always  refused  and  told  him  that 
his  confinement  had  nothing  to  do  with  his  disease,  and  that  he 
could  as  readily  be  cured  in  prison  as  elsewhere.  He  left  the  prison 
in  good  health,  except  a  slight  remnant  of  the  paralysis  which  did 
him  no  harm.    He  was  in  prison  2  years  and  7  months. 

No.  867;  the  ground  of  appeal  in  this  case,  was  bad  health 
Humanity  required  it.  The  prisoner  was  a  man  of  very  feeble  intel- 
lect, and  bad  been  an  epileptic  long  before  he  was  received  into  the 
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prison.  His  sufferings  were  not  the  effect  of  his  imprisonment,  but 
had  their  origin  long  anterior  to  his  being  under  the  disciplinary 
influences  of  the  '^  separate  system.'^  A  prison  was  not  the  place  to 
which  a  suffering  imbecile  should  have  been  at  first  consigned  or 
subsequently  detained  in.     He  was  in  prison  2  years  and  9  months. 

No.  10J9y  had  suffered  severely  from  scrofulous  disease;  was  S 
years  in  prison.  While  the  comforts  and  solaces  of  home  and  friends, 
whose  efforts  to  obtain  a  pardon  the  board  seconded  by  their  appli- 
cation, would  be  more  favorable  to  the  restoration  of  health,  it  af- 
fords no  proof  that  this  particular  system  of  imprisonment  induces 
such  disease. 

No.  1016,  a  man  of  full,  plethoric,  apoplectic  constitution,  suffered 
very  much  from  congestion  of  brain,  and  this  state  of  things  was 
urged  as  an  additional  reason  for  pardoning  a  man,  intellectually 
greatly  improved,  and  believed  to  be  ^Mhoroughly  reformed."  He 
was  in  prison  2  years  asd  4  months. 

No.  1048,  was  in  a  very  exhausted  state  when  pardon  was  applied 
for,  from  immense  abscesses  which,  at  different  times,  had  formed  in 
the  thigh,*-^ery  few  such  cases  have  been  found  resulting  from  the 
'^  separate  system."  The  strong  ground — the  impelling  molive  for 
seeking  his  pardon  was  the  belief  that  he  was  a  reformed  man — a 
christian.    He  was  2  years  and  5  months  in  prison. 

No.  1062;  his  was  a  case  of  hereditary  consumption.  Gov. 
Shunk  himself,  in  visiting  the  prison,  suggested  a  pardon,  and  wrote 
to  the  Secretary  of  State,  directing  one  to  be  forwarded  to  the  pris- 
oner.   He  was  2  years  and  2  months  in  prison. 

No.  1130,  was  also  a  case  of  hereditary  consumption.  The  two 
last  prisoners  labored  under  diseases  too  sadly,  often  found  without  the 
walls  of  the  prison.    He  was  in  prison  1  year  and  3  months. 

No.  1198;  among  other  reasons,  and  these  the  most  weighty,  ^'de- 
clining  health"  is  mentioned  as  a  ground  for  soliciting  executive 
clemency.  His  health  was  no  worse  in  the  prison  than  before  his 
reception,  being  subject  to  cough  and  severe  rheumatic  attacks.  He 
was  in  prison  11  months. 

No.  1206;  he  was  of  feeble  constitution,  and  bad  been  subject  to 
epilepsy  before  reception.    He  was  in  prison  9  months.. 
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No.  11 12,  is  represented  in  the  letter  of  the  board,  as  ^*  being  in 
impaired  health,"  ^' and  should  his  confinement  be  continued  any 
great  length  of  time  may  become  irrecoverable."  In  this  case  there 
"was  some  mistake.  His  health  was  not  *^  impaired."  He  was  not 
pardoned  till  nearly  five  months  after  the  application,  and  left  the 
prison  in  good  health. 

I  have  not  time  to  make  any  comments,  gentlemen,  but  respectfully 
submit  the  subject  to  your  consideration. 

Jfew  Jersey^  1849 — Moral  Instructor's  -Report— Ten  intellects 
are  strengthened  where  one  is  weakened  under  the  effects  of  the  sys- 
tem of  separate  imprisonment 

Canada  Penitentiary — Commissioners'  Report^  1849.— 'Wc  re- 
eommend  to  your  excellency,  the  erection  of  a  sufficient  number  of 
celb  to  apply  the  separate  system  to  every  newly  arrived  convict ; 
while  so  confined,  the  convict  to  be  furnished  with  secular  instruction 
and  labor,  and  to  be  earnestly  dealt  with  by  the  chaplain  and  warden* 
The  length  of  this  ordeal,  we  think,  should  be  left  to  the  discretion 
of  the  prison  authorities,  but  should  in  no  case  exceed  six  months ; 
and  the  termination  of  it  might,  in  many  cases  where  mitigating 
eircumstances  existed,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  offer  a  favorable  opportunity 
of  exercising  the  royal  mercy  with  benefit  to  society  and  to  the 
criminal. 

Were  it  possible  to  judge  correctly  of  each  man's  character,  classi- 
fication would  form  the  next  step  after  the  ordeal  of  separation  had 
been  undergone.  But  this  system,  as  far  as  it  has  yet  been  attempt- 
ed, has  depended  on  so  many  elements — as,  for  instance,  the  nature 
of  the  convict's  crime,  his  previous  character  and  position,  his  con- 
duct in  prison,  and  the  prospect  of  his  reformation, — as  to  make  a 
correct  classification  almost  impossible,  if  not  absolutely  so.  No 
dear  principle  can  be  laid  down  to  guide  such  a  system  ;  the  whole 
must  depend  on  the  judgment  and  discretion  of  the  warden.  But  un- 
successful as  the  many  experiments  to  carry  out  a  complete  plan  of 
this  character  have  proved,  we  are  are  not  yet  without  some  hope 
that  it  might  be  partially  introduced  in  amelioration  of  the  congre- 
gate system. 

We  recommend  that  the  employments  selected  for  the  prisoners  be 
as  little  diversified  as  possible,  and  that  they  may  be  such  as  can  ba 
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carried  on  within  doors,  and  with  the  least  needful  communication 
between  the  prisoners.  It  is  exceedingly  desirable  that  each  gang 
should  occupy  a  separate  apartment,  and  that  the  possibility  of  com* 
munication  between  them  should  be  cut  off;  fortunately,  the  con* 
struction  of  the  prison  work  shops  will  render  this  easily  attainable. 
In  rateing  off  the  convicts  from  the  separate  cells  into  gangs,  in  the 
hands  of  a  judicious  warden,  we  are  persuaded  experiments  may  be 
made  in  the  way  of  classification,  which  will  prove  highly  advan* 
tageous ;  and  while  we  refrain  from  suggesting  any  rules  for  the 
regulation  of  the  duty,  we  would  earnestly  urge  its  high  importance 
on  the  authorities  ot  the  penitentiary.  Were  it  possible  to  keep 
every  gang  separate  and  secluded  from  the  rest  of  the  prisoners,  that 
worst  evil  of  the  congregate  system,  viz  :  that  the  convict  is  knowa 
to  so  many  criminals  on  his  return  to  the  world,  would  be  partially 
avoided. 

We  recommend  that  besides  employing  the  separate  cells  on  the 
first  reception  of  the  convict,  they  be  used  as  a  means  of  discipline ; 
not  as  a  frequent  punishment,  but  in  the  case  of  continued  refractory 
condtict  on  the  part  of  any  convict,  to  enable  the  warden  to  deal 
vrith  him  individually  and  endeavor  to  produce  a  change. 

Mastachusttts  S.  P. — Inspecior*s  Report, —  The  present  number  of 
convicts  in  the  prison,  is  three  hundred  and  ninety -three,  being  more 
than  at  any  former  period  since  the  prison  was  established.  The 
number  of  cells  in  the  new  prison,  as  it  is  called,  which  is  on  the 
plan  of  solitary  confinement  by  night,  is  three  hundred  and  lour,  leav- 
ing eighty-nine  convicts  to  be  lodged  in  the  old  prison,  where  a 
number,  as  before  suggested,  are  placed  together  in  the  same  cell  at 
night. 

The  old  and  the  young,  the  experienced  offender,  and  those  who 
may  have  ierred  for  the  first  time,  and  who  under  other  influences^ 
might  be  brought  back  to  the  paths  of  virtue  and  to  penitence,  are 
thrown  promiscuously  together  at  night,  for  deeds  of  darkness.  Tbns^ 
each  of  these  apartments,  becomes  a  school  of  vice,  under  the  in- 
stiuction  of  experienced  teachers,  and  from  which  may  be  expected 
to  gcT  forth,  from  time  to  time,  many  of  the  most  dreaded  and  danger- 
ous pests  of  society.  The  urgency  of  the  case  we  are  considering  is 
manifest,  and  calls  for  instant  action.  It  involves  consequences  of 
incalculable  moment 
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The  following  subdivisions  seem  not  to  be  properly  embraced 
under  any  of  the  foregoing  heads,  but  are  esteemed  of  sufficient  im* 
portance  to  be  here  introduced. 

LENGTH  OF  SENTENCES. 

Simg  Sing^^Inspecior^s  Report^  1849. — Committed  for  2  years 
and  under  3,  182  males,  40  females ;  3  and  under  4,  80  males,  12 
females ;  4  and  under  5,  57  males,  4  females ;  5  and  under  6,  117 
males,  1 1  females ;  6  and  under  7,  10  males ;  7  and  under  8,  33 
males,  1  female;  8  and  under  9,  8  males ;  9  and  under  10,  9  males; 
ID  and  under  11,  107  males,  4  females ;  11  and  under  12,  2  males; 
19  and  under  16,  15  males ;  15  and  under  20,  12  males ;  20  and 
under  25,  8  males;  25  years,  1  male;  life,  14  males.  Total,  655 
males,  72  females. 

SUBUIART  OF  THE  FOREGOING. 

It  appears  that,  in  the  male  prison  nearly  5  in  13,  and  in  the  fe- 
male-1  in  4  are  white  natives  of  the  United  States.  1  in  4  in  the 
male,  and  1  in  5  in  the  female  are  colored.  About  4  in  11  in  the 
male,  and  5  in  11  in  the  female  are  foreigners.  1  in  109  in  the 
male,  and  1  in  72  in  the  female  were  under  16  years  when  commit- 
ted;  1  in  5  in  the  male,  and  1  in  4  in  the  female  were  under  20 
years ;  7  in  11  in  the  male,  and  3  in  4  in  the  female  were  under 
30  years;  10  in  11  in  the  male,  and  17  in  18  in  the  female  were 
under  40  years ;  1  in  30  in  the  male,  and  1  in  36  in  the  female 
were  50  years  when  committed.  1  in  7  in  the  male  have  been 
committed  more  than  once.  16  in  19  in  the  male,  and  11  in  12  in 
the  female  are  here  for  crimes  against  property.  3  in  19  in  the 
miale,  and  1  in  12  in  the  female  for  crimes  against  the  person. 

TERMS  OF  SENTENCE. 

At  Sing  Sing  prison,  the  terms  of  sentence  of  658  convicts  in  the 
male  prison,  (not  including  14  sentenced  for  life,)  average  5  years  8 
months  and  12  days ;  337  of  the  number,  a  little  over  one-half,  are 
for  5  years  and  over,  and  152  are  for  10  to  25  years. 

At  Auburn  prison  the  terms  of  596  convicts,  (not  including  13 
sentenced  for  life,)  average  4  years,  5  months  and  18  days ;  228  of 
the  number  for  5  years  and  r\-r ;  7G  tVotu  10  to  22  years.  Of  296, 
(not  including  2  for  life,)  itceivcd  last  }car,  the  average  is  3  yeact> 
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11  months  and  12  days  each ;  84  for  5  years  and  over ;  and  25  for 
10  to  20  years.  If  from  the  number  received  during  the  last  year, 
44  who  were  transferred  from  other  prisons,  whose  average  sentences 
were  6  ye&rs  and  6  months,  be  deducted,  the  average  of  the  252 
sentenced  within  the  year  will  be  only  3  years,  6  months  and  1  day. 

At  Clinton  prison,  the  terms  of  123  convicts,  (not  including  1 
sentenced  for  life,)  average  a  fraction  less  than  4|  years;  49  of  the 
number  are  for  5  years  and  over  ;  12  for  10  to  20  years. 

The  public  sentiment  of  late  yearl,  following  out  the  idea  em- 
braced in  the  prison  law  of  this  State,  declaring  the  establishment 
of  the  State  prisons  to  be  ^^  for  the  security  and  reformation  of  con- 
victs," has  favored  a  reduction  of  the  terms  of  sentence,  especially 
for  first  offences.  In  this  sentiment  the  prison  officers,  particularly 
those  best  able  to  judge  of  the  influence  and  effect  of  long  terms  of 
imprisonment  upon  the  temper  and  physical  and  mental  vigor  of 
convicts,  have  participated;  and  the  warden  and  physician  of  Aubuin 
prison,  in  their  reports  last  year,  particularly  directed  attention  to 
this  subject.  The  warden  was  satisfied  that  few  could  *'  hear  an 
imprisanmeni  eight  or  ten  years,  withotU  becoming  both  madaUy 
and  physically  debilitated  ;^^  and  the  physician  expressed  the  opinion 
that  ^'  FFVE  years  is  the  longest  term  which  a  convict  can  pass  in 
confinement,  and  be  restored  to  the  world  with  a  sound  mind  in  a 
sviJid  body.^^ 

The  permanent  security  of  the  community  is  best  effected  by  the 
adoption  of  such  term  of  confinement  as  will  be  most  likely  to  even- 
tuate in  the  reformation  of  the  offender,  and  hb  restoration  to  society 
in  that  frame  of  mind  and  soundness  of  body  which  will  induce  and 
enable  him  to  become  an  honest  and  useful  citizen.  It  is  very  ques- 
tionable whether  this  is  consistent  with  long  terms  of  imprisonment 
The  convict  looks  upon  the  apparently  extreme  rigor  of  the  law,  of 
which  he  is  the  object,  in  the  light  of  vindictiveness  or  revenge 
He  considers  society,  to  use  a  prison  phrase,  as  "  down  upon  bim," 
and  he  broods  in  sullen  moroseness  over  his  supposed  or  real  wrongs, 
thus  indulging  in  a  frame  of  mind  exceedingly  unfavorable  to  moral 
impressions  or  religious  influences.  If,  however,  the  term  of  sen- 
tence be  such  that  he  is  compelled  to  feel  that  mercy  has  been  an 
attendant  on  justice,  his  heart  is  affected,  his  feelings  softened,  and 
he  is  in  a  frame  of  mind  most  congenial  to  right  impressions,  and 
most  ready  to  form  and  cherish  good  resolutions. 
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If  the  crimiDal  can  be  reformed  at  all,  we  doubt  if  a  two  or  three 
years  effort  will  not  be  as  effectual  as  though  prolonged  to  five  or 
ten  years.  Indeed  we  consider  an  excessive  infliction  as  prejudicial 
to  erery  influence  calculatefl  to  restore  him  to  the  world  in  that 
health  of  mind  and  body  which  would  make  him  a  respected  and 
useful  citizen.  Long  confinement  impairs  the  free  and  healthy 
working  of  the  mind,  as  well  as  the  vigor  of  the  body.  Inanition 
is  unfavorable  to  both. 

Jhdmm — Chaplain* s  Report, — ^That  there  may  be  those  in  our 
prisons,  who  are  innocent  of  the  charge  on  which  they  are  convicted, 
and  that  many  more  are  committed  on  much  longer  sentences  than 
is  desirable,  is  freely  admitted  and  greatly  to  be  regretted. 

It  is  confidently  believed,  by  those  who  have  given  most  attention 
to  the  subject,  that,  for  many  crimes  the  statute  prescribes,  or  allows 
a  much  longer  sentence  than  the  public  good  or  the  welfare  of  the 
criminal  demands.  There  are  a  considerable  number  in  the  prison 
who  have  been  confined  from  4  to  8  and  10  years,  on  first  offences, 
connected  with  which  it  does  not  appear  that  there  were  any  pecu- 
liarly aggravating  circumstances. 

Western  Penitentiary^  Penn. — Inspector's  Report ^  1849. — ^In  seve- 
ral of  the  annual  reports  made  to  the  Legislature,  attention  has  been 
called  to  that  part  of  the  penal  laws  of  the  Commonwealth,  which 
directs  the  different  terms  of  imprisonment.  It  is  a  fact  in  the  his- 
tory of  our  criminal  law,  not  now  introduced  for  the  first  time,  that 
when  the  separate  system  was  adopted,  the  sentences  prescribed  for 
the  several  crimes  and  misdemeanors  were  not  sufficiently  graduated 
to  the  increased  severity  of  the  new  system.  In  regard  to  many 
offences  the  maximum  sentences  remained  the  same  under  the  new 
syatem  as  under  the  old,  while,  in  point  of  severity,  the  two  modes 
of  punishment  will  be  set  down  by  every  rational  mind  as  vastly 
different.  There  are  few  men  of  full  experience  on  the  subject,  who 
would  not  prefer  to  serve  a  sentence  of  seven  years  with  the  privi- 
lege of  intercourse  with  others,  than  to  remain  half  that  time  in 
separate  confinement.  In  the  opinion  of  the  inspectors  the  subject 
continues  to  demand  the  attention  of  the  Legislature. 

Maryland^  S.  P. — Inspectors  Report^  1849. — We  respectfully  so- 
licit the  attention  of  your  excellency  to  the  remarks  in  our  last 
annual  report,  upon  the  subject  of  short  sentences,  and  beg  leave  to 
say,  that  another  year's  experience  has  but  served  to  confirm  the  views 
and  opinions  we  then  expressed  and  advanced. 
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Virginia,  S,  P, — Director's  Report^   1849,— The  radical  change 
made  in  the  minimum    term   of  imprisonment   for  which  a  criminal 
may  be  sent  to  the  penitentiary,  will  begin  sensibly  to  be  felt  in  the 
present  year,  and  will,  it  is  feared,  continue  from  year  to  year  to  ex- 
ercise a  most  unfavorable  and  increasing  influence,  on  the  discipline, 
prosperity  and  success  of  the  prison.    From  time  to  time  the  policy 
of  the  state  has  vacilitated  on  this  subject.    For  a  time  two  years 
was  the  shortest  period  for  which  any  could  be  condemned  to  confine- 
ment in  the  penitentiary.     Experience  proved  this  to  be  too  short  a 
time  within  which  to  impose   adequate  and  beneficial  punishment  on 
the  offender.    The  minimum  was  then  increased  to  three  years,    and 
80  remained  until  recently.    In  the   late  revision  of  the   Ciiminal 
Code  of  the  state,  a    wide   discretion    is  given  juries  who    try  men 
charged  with  crime,  as  to    the  term   of  imprisonment,  running  from 
one  up  to  ten  years  in  many  cases.    Short  as  the  time  has  been  with- 
in which  this  new  policy  has   prevailed,  enough  has  been  already 
proved  by  it  to  demonstrate  that    in  a  few  years  the  prison  will  be 
crpwded  with  convicts,  the  majority  of  whom    will  not  be  sentenced 
for  more  than  two  years,  and  many  of  whom  for  a  period  not  more 
than  a  single   year.    If  the  convict    be  guilty    of  a   crime  which 
should  doom  him  to  confinement  in  the  penitentiary,  surely  that  con- 
finement ought  to  be  for  more  than  one  year.    In  that  short  space  of 
time,  the  work  of  moral  reformation,  which  commends  the  peniten- 
tiary system  to  the  public  support,  can  hardly  have  been  accomplish- 
ed.   The  degradation  of  the  convict  is  complete,  by  his  conviction 
and  confinement,  while  he  is  returned  at  the  end  of  his  one  year's 
confinement  to.  society  without  any  improvement,  moral  or  physical. 
By  him,  and  by  that  society,  no  benefit  is  derived,  further  than  the 
bare  removal  to  prison  of  the  offender  for  one  year.    He  is  discharged, 
indeed,  when  he  is  less  capable  of  performing  his  duties  to  the  com- 
munity whose  laws  he  had  violated.    In  the  term  of  one  year  he  can 
have  received  but  the  most  imperfect   instruction  in  any  business  or 
trade;  and  during  that  time  he  will  most  generally  have  been  a  pos- 
itive burthen  and  charge  to  the  commonwealth.    The  penitentiary, 
instead  of  a  prison    for  punishment  and  reformation,  will  soon  be- 
come, under  this  system,  a  house  of  refuge  for  the  desolate  and  worth- 
less.    In  a  few  years  its  manufacturing  operations  will  no    longer 
prevent  its   being  a  charge  an    the  public  treasury.    The  want  of 
mechanical  skill  in  the  convicts,  will   result  in  a  wasteful  and  un- 
profitable use  of  the  raw  material  furnished    for  manufacturing  pur- 
poses,  while  the  rude  and  imperfect  work  done  by  the  mere  appren- 
iJce,  will  redder  these  mannfactuxea  \xnaa\eaVA^  and  aknoit  worthleas. 
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Superintendents  Report. — Unless  speedy  alterations  be  made  in 
some  of  the  provisions  of  the  Criminal  Code,  the  earnings  of  the 
prison  will  diminish  for  some  years  to  come,  as  they  have  increased 
for  the  last  eight  or  ten.  In  many  cases  the  new  Code  provides 
terms  of  imprisonment  much  shorter  than  those  in  the  Code  of  1849, 
for  like  offences;  while  the  latter  soon  pioved  entirely  inadequate  to 
the  suppression  of  crime,  or  the  improvement  of  offenders.  Indeed, 
crime  *  increased  under  its  provisions  to  an  alarming  degree — the 
prison  became  more  expensive  to  the  State,  and  no  evidence  of  an 
improved  condition  of  offendeis.  These  laws  have  been  introduced 
and  enacted  from  time  to  time,  previous  to  the  revisal,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  some  amendments  then  made.  The  following  three  periods 
of  time  will  exhibit  the  increaseof  crime  under  their  influence,  to  wit: 
Prisoners  received  in  the  year  1812,  50;  in  1813,  52;  in  1814,  53; 
in  1816,  46;  Total  180;  average,  45;  in  I8l6,  74;  in  1817,  77;  in 
1818,  60;  in  18J9,  80;  Total,  219;  average,  nearly  73;  in  1820, 
93;  in  1821,  8 1 ;  in  1822, 103;  in  1823, 83;  Total  360;  average  90. 

The  Code  of  1849  went  into  force  on  the  1st  of  January,  1850. 
Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  in  twelve  years,  crime  had  doubled,  being 
much  too  large  a  proportion  for  the  increase  of  population.  It  was 
feared  that  crime  had  increased  in  a  greater  ratio  among  the  colored 
than  the  white  population.  They  were  less  qualified  by  mechanical 
skill  to  indemnify  the  commonwealth  for  the  expenses  of  prfisecution 
and  punishment.  The  legislature  provided  by  the  act  of  the  31st  of 
February  1823,  that  all  felonies  should  be  punished  by  stripes, 
sale  and  transportation.  The  legislature,  after  three  years  farther 
experience,  became  satisfied,  of  the  futility  of  imprisoning  white 
persons  in  the  penitentiary  for  less  than  two  years,  and  accordingly, 
on  the  9th  of  March  1826,  enacted  that  two  years  should  be  the 
shortest  term  for  them.  Free  negroes  continued  to  be  transported 
until,  by  act  of  the  12(h  of  February  1828,  the  Legislature  provided, 
that  instead  of  stripes,  sale  and  transportation,  they  should  be  con« 
fined  in  the  penitentiary  for  not  less  than  five  nor  more  than  eighteen 
years.  The  transportation  act  was  in  force  from  the  1st  day  of  Au- 
gust, 1823,  to  the  12th  day  of  February  1828;  but  by  a  provision 
contained  in  the  act  of  the  latter  date,  several  persons  availed  them- 
•elves  of  conBnement  in  the  penitentiary,  in  preference  to  sale  and 
transportation.  The  following  periods  of  time,  with  the  numbers  re- 
ceived, will  shew  the  effects  of  the  three  systems  for  the  punishment  of 
free  negroes.  The  transportation  act  was  in  force  about  four  years 
and  seven  months.  It  may  be  counted  as  equal  \o  (omt  ^^^t%\  ^tA\^ 
compBred  with  four  years  before  its  coinmeDcemenl>  and  a^^t  \\&  t^- 
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pea),  as  a  tolerably  fair  mode  of  ascertaioiog  the  relatiye  effects  of 
each  system,  to  wit: 


Free  negroes  and  mulattoes 
received  under  the  Revised 
Code  of  1819,  to  wit. 

Free  nen^roes,  &c.,  received 
under   the    transportation 
act  of  1&23,  to  wit. 

Free  Neproes,  &,c.  receiv- 
ed nnder  the  act  of  18i8. 

In  1819, 
18TO, 
IWl, 
1822, 

Total, 

Averaf e,  nearly. 

20 
16 
27 

83 
21 

In  1824, 
1826, 
1826, 
1827, 
1&28, 

ToUl,       - 
Average  for  4  yeara, 

0 

8 

9 

12 

1 

30 

Id  1829,      . 
]K3U^      - 
1831,      - 
1832^      . 

ToUl,    - 
Ayerafo, 

• 

-  14 
.      16 

-  10 

-  9 

•      41 

"  The  act  of  the  9th  of  March,  1826,  fixing  the  short  terms  for 
"white  persons  to  two  years,  after  an  experience  of  seventeen  yearSi 
was  altered  by  act  of  the  25th  of  March,  1843,  and  three  years  pre* 
scribed.  This  act,  with  that  of  1828,  (fixing  five  years  aa  the 
shortest  terms  for  free  colored  persons,)  -continued  in  force  until  the 
first  day  of  June  last,  when  the  criminal  code  went  into  effect.  From 
1839  to  1812,  both  inclusive,  making  fourteen  years,  while  the  acts 
of  1826  and  1828  were  in  force,  seven  hundred  and.  eighty-three 
persons  of  both  colors  were  received;  being  an  annual  average  of 
nearly  fifty-six;  while,  from  1844  to  1847,  under  the  acts  of  1828 
and  1843,  a  space  of  four  years,  two  hundred  and  eleven  persons 
were  received,  or  an  annual  average  of  nearly  fifty-three.  Thus  the 
averages  have  been  as  follows,  to  wit: 


From  1812  to  1815,    4  years,  180  received;  average,  45 
«     1816  "  1819,    4     "      291        "  "        72J 

"     1820  "  1823,    4     «      360        "  «         90 

"     1829  "  1842,  14     "      783        "  «         55| 

"     1844  "  1847,    4     «      211        "  «        62| 

**  If  the  increase  of  population  were  taken  into  consideration,  the 
contrast  would  be  greater.  It  is  proper,  however,  to  remark,  that 
one  of  the  classes  of  crime,  not  punishable  in  the  penitentiary,  (petit 
larceny,)  has  been  changed  since  1819,  so  that  it  extends  to  the 
stealing  of  twenty  dollars  instead  of  four,  as  in  1819.  This  has 
necessarily  subtracted  a  small  number  from  the  penitentiary  roll  of 
offences.  But  the  introduction  of  new  crimes  will  compensate  for 
this  loss.  It  may  be  said  that  very  short  terms  of  punishment  are 
necessary  to  ensure  convictions;  but  this  is  at  best  an  imputation 
upon  the  moral  character  of  our  tribunals  of  justice  and  the  people 
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themselves,  which  is  not  well  founded.  On  the  contrary,  my  ohser- 
vation  has  led  me  to  believe  that  all  impediments  which  might  be 
supposed  to  exist  on  the  subject,  have  met  an  ample  remedy  in  execu- 
tive pardons. 

All  experience  has  proved,  that  thai  penitentiary  system  is  best, 
which  invariably  imposes  on  each  offender  a  term  of  imprisonment 
long  enough  to  acquire  a  good  trade,  and  fully  refund  the  state  for 
the  expenses  incurred  in  his  restraint  and  punishment.  Justice  at 
least  demands  it;  and  as  a  general  rule  it  should  be  observed.  Oth- 
erwise the  innocent  may  be  always  borne  down  with  taxes  to  support 
the  wicked  in  their  rapacious  experiments  on  society.  While  many 
imperfections  existed  in  the  criminal  law  previous  to  the  first  of 
JoDc,  and  which  have  been  greatly  improved  by  the  new  code,  jus- 
tice authorizes  me  to  say  that  this  institution  under  those  laws  pro- 
4ii€ed  a  greater  moral  influence  by  far,  over  the  community,  in 
prohibiting  crime,  than  any  other  penitentiary  in  the  United  States, 
or  perhaps  in  any  existing  civil  government,  has  done. 

**  All  offences  which  are  not  of  a  character  to  justify  imprisonment 
ID  the  penitentiary  at  least  three  years  for  white  persons,  and  five 
for  free  negroes  and  mulattoes,  had  better  be  punished  in  some  other 
way.  Neither  public  justice  nor  individual  security  requires  that  the 
penitentiary  should  be  filled  up  and  encumbered  with  persons,  who, 
from  the  shortness  of  sentences,  have  no  hope  of  improving  in,  or 
learning  a  trade,  and  who  will,  therefore,  feel  but  little  inclination' 
to  try.  Much  better  that  such  persons  should  be  imprisoned  in  the 
county  or  corporation  jails,  and  be  saved  from  the  ignominy  of  the 
felon.  The  expenses,  in  general,  would  be  less  to  the  commonwealth. 
It  will  be  impossible  for  the  penitentiary,  crowded  with  a  large  class 
of  such  persons,  to  maintain  a  fair  character,  or  reasonable  prices 
for  its  manufactures;  besides,  the  waste  of  raw  materials  in  ineffect- 
ual attempts  to  teach  them  trades,  would  be  considerable,  and  over* 
balance  any  good  which  might  be  derived  from  them." 
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CAUSES  OF  CRIME. 


Jfew  York^  1849 — Inspectors*  Report. — Of  609  coDTicts  at  Au- 
burn prison,  317,  more  than  one-half,  i^ere  deprived  of  a  home  be- 
fore they  were  16  years  of  age  ;  86  were  orphans,  and  128  half  or- 
phans ;  only  30,  or  1  in  20,  had  a  good  English  education,  and  ISS, 
or  nearly  1  in  5,  could  not  read  at  all ;  338,  more  than  one-hal^ 
were  intemperate,  while  only  33  had  praticed  total  abstinence  ;  and 
the  examinations  on  the  subject  exhibit  a  sad  destitution  of  m(Mral 
and  religious  culture. 

Of  124  convicts  in  Clinton  prison,  32,  or  about  1  in  4,  could  not 
read  ;  and  68,  considerably  over  one-half,  are  reported  to  have  been 
intemperate. 

The  great  leading  causes  of  crime  appear  to  be,  early  orphanagCi 
ignorance,  and  intemperance.  The  want  of  early  training  which  so 
generally  exposes  to  crime,  is  one  which  free  schools  cannot  fully 
reach,  unless  there  be  a  power  to  search  out  and  secure  the  atten* 
dance,  and  provide  for  the  care  of  the  children  of  the  streets,  which 
so  abound  in  our  large  cities  and  towns,  and  to  a  more  limited  extent 
in  our  sparser  population.  For  the  other,  and  taking  it  in  all  its 
ramifications  the  more  potent  influence,  that  of  intemperance,  the 
laws  provide,  by  commiting  its  ministrations  under  public  authoritji 
to  citizens  of  good  moral  character. 

Auburn  S.  P.,  1849 — ChaplaMs  Report — When  it  is  considered 
that  one-third  of  those  now  confined  within  these  walls  were 
'^  habitual  novel  readers  before  their  imprisonment,"  and  that  very 
many  of  them  declare  that  they  regard  novel  reading  as  one  of  the 
incipent  causes  of  their  downfall,  it  is  most  .deeply  to  be  regretted 
that  in  an  institution  designed  for  their  reformation,  these  men  should 
still  be  exposed  to  the  corrupting  influence  of  that  insidious  poison 
which  has  already  proved  detrimental  to  their  minds  and  morals. 

Western  Penitentiary ^  Penn. —  Warden^s  Report — From  the  year 
1843,  there  was  a  gradual  decrease  in  the  number  of  prisoners  re* 
ceived,  owing  without  doubt  to  the  salutary  influence  of  the  tem- 
perance reformation.  Within  the  last  year  the  increase  has  been 
more  rapid  than  the  decrease  during  the  former  time,  owing  to  the 
increase  of  intemperance. 
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Increase  of  Prisoners. 

Massachusetts  S.  P ,  1849 — Warden*s  Report. — There  are  24 
negroes  and  9  mulattoes  now  in  the  prisoD5 19  were  received  during 
Ibe  past  year,  viz:   14  negroes  and  5  mulattoes. 

The  largest  number  of  convicts  in  the  prison  at  any  time  during 
the  past  year,  was  353.  The  smallest  number  was  279.  The  aver- 
age number  has  been  320. 

There  has  been  a  great  increase  of  convicts  in  this  prison  during 
the  past  year.  The  number  now  has  risen  to  349,  and  is  still  aug- 
BleDting.  The  New  Prison,  designed  for  solitary  confinement,  by 
jught  and  at  meal  times,  cannot  contain  them,  and  I  have  been 
obliged  to  appropriate  the  cells  of  the  Old  Prison  for  their  accom- 
modation,  placing  two  or  more  convicts  in  each  cell.  The  work- 
diops,  besides,  are  crowded,  the  chapel  has  overflowed,  and  filled 
flie  barber  shop,  and  the  space  within  the  walls  is  hardly  sufficient 
for  the  comfortable  accommodation  of  all  the  inmates  of  the  prison. 
Thia  state  of  things  is  unfavorable  to  good  government,  order  and' 
discipline.  The  benefits  of  self-improvement  and  reformation,  de- 
rived from  solitary  confinement,  cannot  be  felt  by  all  the  convicts. 

Several  causes  have  cooperated  to  swell  the  number  of  convicts  at' 
this  time.  **  The  troublous  times"  in  Europe,  and  the  want  and^ 
atarvation  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  have  driven  to  this  country 
Bohitiidei  of  the  most  destitute,  ignorant,  and  criminal.  Accord- 
ingly, the  number  oT  foreigners  in  tfafis  prison  has  greatly  increased 
teing  the  past  year.  The  number  from  Ireland  is  now  55,  and 
ftom  England  23.  But  for  several  years  past,  the  number  from  Ire- 
kad  would  not  average  quite  30,  and  the  number  from  England  not 
more  than  18.  Then  the  breaking  up  of  the  war  with  Mexico,  re-* 
toned  upon  us  many  that  had  been  engaged  in  that  war.  An'd  we 
kaiow  that  camps,  and  armies,  and  battles,  and  bloodshed,  and  booty,' 
■re  not  the  most  favorable  for  the  cultivation  of  virtue,  honesty,  and 
logard  for  the  sacredness  of  human  life;  and  accordingly,  several 
tbat  have  returned  from  that  war,  have  found  their  way  into  thia 
prisoo. 

These  causes,  together  with  the  rapid  increase  of  po\>>i\^V\OTi>  %fip 
pecially  io  the  cities,  will  accountf  I  think,   for  h  p«Ltl  ot  Vb\%  ^^*A 
of  convicts  at  the  present  time. 
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JV.  r.  Inspectors'  Report^  1849. — Of  the  large  increase  at  Auburn 
prison,  46  are  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  transfer  of  that  number 
from  other  prisons;  44  by  the  diminution  to  that  extent,  of  the  num- 
ber of  pardons,  and  a  farther  but  indefinite  number  by  the  modification 
of  the  prison  districts,  by  which  convicts  from  several  counties, 
which  were  the  previous  year  embraced  in  the  Clinton  prison  dis- 
trict, were  committed  to  Auburn. 

Of  the  increase  at  Sing  Sing,  16  are  accounted  for  by  the  transfa 
of  convicts,  29  by  the  diminution  of  pardons,  and  a  further  number 
by  the  modification  of  the  prison  districts* 

Increase  of  prisoners  during  the  past  year  has  been  in  Auburn  157| 
in  Sing  Sing  male  prison,  61;  in  female  prison,  decrease  5;  in  Clin- 
ton prison,  39.  Total  increase,  174;  of  this  number  85  maybe 
counted  for  by  the  diminution  of  pardons,  leaving  89  increase  from 
other  causes,  perhaps  in  part  by  the  reflex  consequences  of  the  dis* 
continuance  of  the  Mexican  war,  and  perhaps  in  part  by  the  increaa* 
ed  intemperance  and  recklessness  so  strangely  induced  by  the  preva- 
lence of  the  cholera. 

Maryland  S.  P* — Wat  den's  Report, — By  reference  to  table  No* 
2,  it  will  be  seen  that  there  are  fewer  prisoners  in  the  institution  now, 
than  there  has  been  for  the  period  of  twenty-two  years;  lesa  by  VJbt 
than  in  1835. 

To  whatever  cause  the  decrease  in  the  number  of  prisoneis  is  lo 
be  ascribed,  the  fact  that  such  is  the  case  is  a  gratifying  one.  That 
the  law  passed  some  years  since,  and  now  in  existence,  which  au- 
thorised the  sale  of  free  persons  of  color  out  of  the  State,  for  second 
offences,  has  had  its  influence,  there  can  be  no  question — that  the 
law  which  inhibited  the  sentencing  of  slaves  to  the  Penitentiary, 
which  was  in  operation  for  several  years,  before  its  repeal^  had  ill 
effect,  also  is  equally  obvious. 

Inspectors*  jRepor/.— -The  above  statements  show  a  decrease  in  the 
number  of  prisoners,  as  compared  with  that  of  last  year,  amounting 
to  29,  while  the  receipts  for  the  current  year,  are  seven  less  than  on 
the  previous  one. 
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DiSCHABGED  CoNVICTS. 

Discharged  convicts  go  out  from  the  prison  with  ruined  reputa- 
tion,  broken  spirits,  enfeebled  in  body  and  mind,  distrusted  by  the 
world,  and  with  the  trifling  pittance  of  clothing  not  exceeding  ten 
dollars  in  value,  and  four  or  five  dollars  in  money  to  sustain  them 
while  making  an  honest  endeavor  to  commend  themselves  to  confi- 
dence and  obtain  remunerating  employment.  Under  such  circum- 
stances, unless  they  find  some  one  to  take  them  by  the  hand  as  soon 
as  they  go  out,  give  them  encouragement,  and  supply  them  with  suit- 
able employment,  their  case  is  almost  hopeless,  and  their  relapse  into 
crime  may  be  almost  surely  anticipated. 

Maryland  S.  P.  1849 — Inspectors*  Report. — In  addition  to  hold- 
ing church  on  each  recurring  Sabbath,  the  prisoners,  of  both  sexes, 
tre  visited  through  the  other  days  of  the  week  by  several  ministers  of 
tarious  denominations,  each  of  whom  has  his  class,  which  he  in- 
rfhicts  in  their  moral  and  religious  duties.  In  the  female  department, 
an  association  of  ladies,  members  of  the  society  of  Friends,  meet 
every  Sabbath  evening,  for  the  instruction  of  the  unfortunate  inmates 
t&erein  confined.  They  attend  not  only  to  their  spiritual  wants,  but 
to  their  educational  ones  also;  endeavor  by  that  kindly  advice  and 
counsel,  which  truthful  parents  give  their  offspring,  to  win  them  from 
the  ways  of  sin  and  vice,  and  infuse  into  their  benighted  minds  those 
bopeful  seeds  of  virtue,  which,  when  once  planted  by  discreet  hands, 
bloom  and  grow  in  freshness  and  vigor.  These  ladies,  also,  procure 
situations  for  the  female  prisoners  as  they  are  discharged,  and  assume 
to  themselves  the  trouble  of  conveying  them  to  their  places. 

Warden*s  Report. — ^Nor  have  these  ladies  stopped  at  this  point, 
bnt  have  contributed  freely  of  their  pecuniary  means,  in  fitting  out 
stich  of  them  as  needed  it,  as  they  were  discharged,  having  previously 
jMvided  them  with  homes  in  lamilies  whose  kindness  and  example 
W^re  calculated  to  nurture  and  mature  the  seeds  of  goodness  which 
fhey  had  already  sown  in  their  hearts. 

Indiana  S.  P.  1849 — 'Warden*s  Report. — The  law  regulating  the 
prison,  requires  the  payment  to  the  convict  who  has  served  his  time, 
the  sum  of  three  dollars,  on  his  discharge.  The  construction  of  the 
law  in  practice  has  held,  the  pardoned  convict  as  not  entitled  to  this 
humane  provision.  Thus,  meritorious  conduct,  previous  good  char- 
acter, or  doubts  of  the  correctness  of  the  sentence^  uxai^  dii^w^VvcDL 
of  the  benefitf  that  are  given  to  elevate  and  favor  \\i^  ^vs^^t^i^ 
caarict 
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Jfeto-York^  1849 — Inspectors^  Report. — An  examination  of  53 
eases  at  Auburn  shows  that  in  about  two-thirds  of  the  numberj  the 
succeeding  convictions  were  for  the  same  offence  as  the  last. 

A  yery  great  public  necessity,  is  that  of  adequate  provision  foi 
the  encouragement  and  support  of  discharged  convicts.  Very  few 
of  the  number  have,  when  they  leave  tl^e  prison,  any  means  of  sup- 
porty  except  the  ability  to  labor.  Going  into  the  world  with  a 
single  suit  of  clothes,  of  trifling  value,  a  mere  pittance  of  funds, 
and  a  tainted  name,  objects  everywhere  of  distrust  and  aversion,  un- 
able to  secure  confidence  and  command  the  wages  of  labor,  the  for- 
mation of  vicious  associations,  and  a  relapse  into  crime,  are  within 
the  compass  of  reasonable  expectation;  and  if  the  proportion  of  re- 
conmiitments  occasion  surprise,  it  is  that  such  proportion  is  no  greater. 
If  sentences  for  second  offences  are  to  be  more  severe  than  for  the 
first,  they  would  be  justified  on  the  ground  of  necessary  protection 
to  society,  rather  than  of  greater  aggravation  on  the  part  of  the 
offender. 

Canada  Penitentiary^ — Commissioners^  Report^  1849. — It  must  be 
confessed  that  the  success  of  any  system  of  prison  discipline  will  be 
strongly  affected  by  the  treatment  which  the  convict  receives  on  his 
discharge  from  confinement.  A  convict  may  leave  his  cell  penitent 
and  determined  to  reform,  but  if  he  is  met  with  harshness  and  re- 
fused employment,  and  his  good  resolutions  treated  with  scorn, 
despair  will  soon  overtake  him,  poverty  and  the  force  of  circumstan- 
ces will  too  often  drive  him  back  to  the  haunts  of  crime.  Govern- 
ments can  do  little  to  avert  this  snare  from  the  part  of  the  reformed 
criminal;  the  force  of  public  opinion  will  alone  effectually  remove 
the  evil.  Much  has  been  done  in  the  United  States  by  prison  societies, 
who  receive  the  penitent  transgressor  on  his  discharge  and  aid  him 
and  strengthen  him  in  his  struggle  with  the  frowns  of  the  world; 
the  tide  of  public  sympathy  has  been,  by  their  labors,  turned  towards 
the  helpless  outcast,  and  great  good  has  undoubtedly  been  effected. 
A  more  noble  work  could  not  engage  the  efforts  of  a  christian  or 
philanthropist.  We  trust  that  such  a  society  will,  ere  long,  exist  in 
our  own  country,  and  that  through  the  press  and  the  lecture  room,  the 
subject  of  prison  discipline  may  engage  more  attention  from  the 
public  than  it  has  hitherto  done. 
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IMPROYEMENTft. 

Maine  S.  P.,  1848 — Warden's  Reports — ^The  building  to  be 
erected  for  a  hospital  and  solitary  cells  for  labor,  has  been  commenced, 
80  far  as  to  contract  for  materials  and  labor,  and  will  undoubtedly  be 
completed  during  this  season. 

Jf.  F.  Inspedor^s  Report,  1849.— -At  Auburn  prison  during  the 
last  year,  a  new  spin  shop  has  been  erected  of  one  story,  300  feet 
long.  A  new  cooper  shop  has  also  been  erected,  of  one  story,  200 
feet  long,  and  an  addition  of  90  feet  made  to  the  tool  shop. 

At  Sing  Sing,  the  new  building  for  a  dining-hall,  kitchen,  chapel, 
and  hospital  has  been  progressing,  with  such  force  as  could  be  profit- 
ably employed  upon  it  It  is  of  marble,  covered  with  slate,  116  feet 
long,  64  feet  wide,  two  stories  high.  The  first  story,  which  will  be 
deroted  to  the  kitchen  and  eating-room,  is  flagged  with  sawed 
marble,  and  is  ten  feet  between  flagging  and  ceiling.  The  second 
story,  which  will  accommodate  the  chapel  and  hospital,  is  14  feet 
between  the  floor  and  ceiling,  with  an  arch  20  feet  wide  and  10  feet 
high,  running  through  the  centre  of  the  entire  building,  and  with  pro- 
Tision  for  thorough  ventilation. 

A  new  road,  below  the  brow  of  the  hill,  from  the  male  prison 
to  the  road  leading  to  the  steamboat  landing,  effected  by  convict 
labor. 

The  improvements  at  Clinton  prison  consist  in  the  enclosure  within 
the  picketing  of  the  entrance  to  the  Averill  mine,  the  construction  of 
a  new  separator,  a  railway  leading  to  it  from  the  mine,  and  the  ne- 
GCflsary  machinery,  &c.,  for  the  separation  of  ore. 

Indiana  S.  P.,  1849, — Warden's  Report, — A  building  has  been 
oommenced  for  a  hospital,  which  will  remedy  the  inconveniences  de- 
tailed by  my  predecessor  in  his  last  report,  secure  the  safety  with 
saitable  conveniences  for  medical  attendance,  and  nursing  the  invalid 
convicts,  and  also  furnishing  appropriate  cells  and  work-houses  for 
female  convicts,  within  the  walls  of  the  prison. 

MassachusetPs  S.  P.,  1849. — Warden's  Report. — ^This  prison 
contains  three  hundred  and  four  ceils,  and  not  more  than  two  hundred 
and  eighty  can  well  be  lodged  in  it,  and  leave  cells  enough  for  the 
solitary  imprisonment  inflicted  by  the  courts,  and  for  solitary  punish- 
ments for  violations  of  the  Jaws  of  the  prison.  T\i«  ne^  '^VyqriXl 
dfouJd  therefore  be  enlarged  so  as  to  contain  500  ceWs. 
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Pennsylvania  Western  Penitentiary. — Warden^ s  Report ^  1849.— 
The  city  water  pipes  are  now  laid  in  the  adjoining  street.  For  the 
purpose  of  making  the  prison  secure  from  (ire,  and  to  furnish  soft 
"water  for  the  engine,  and  for  washing  and  coloring  purposeSj  it  should 
be  introduced  into  the  prison  yard. 

Michigan  S.  P.,  1849. — ^genCs  Report- — From  the  legislation 
of  the  last  two  years  it  was  evident  to  me  that  the  government  wish- 
ed to  have  the  central  portion  of  the  suit  of  prison  buildings  com- 
pleted as  soon  as  practicable,  with  the  understanding  that  funds 
should  be  furnished.  I  begun  the  work,  and  from  that  day  to  this 
progressed  without  intermission,  Sundays  excepted. 

The  south  wall  of  the  stone  building  has  been  carried  up  from  its 
foundation  with  cut  stone  on  a  range  with  the  front  of  the  left  wing 
3}  feet  thick  at  the  bottom  and  30  inches  at  the  top,  of  most  sub- 
stantial mason  work  \  the  east  and  north  walls  carried  up  as  begun. 

The  whole  of  this  building,  or  rear  division  of  the  suit  of  central 
buildings,  has  been  roofed  with  a  roost  substantial,  self-supporting 
roof,  connected  with  the  roof  of  the  left  wing,  so  as  to  form  a  con- 
tinuation of  that  w*ing  when  the  right  wing  shall  be  built.  As  there 
is  room  in  the  left  wing  when  the  block  of  cells  are  finished  to  ac- 
commodate and  secure  360  men,  and  as  all  concede  the  fact,  that  such 
number  will  not  be  filled  in  less  than  fifty  years,  I  have  so  arranged 
the  new  stone  building  as  to  have  a  dining  room  and  two  large  soli- 
tary cells  on  the  basement ;  a  chapel  and  two  large  female  cells  on 
the  second  floor  ;  a  hospital,  34  by  55  feet,  and  a  clothing  room,  28 
by  55  feet,  on  third  floor,  all  lighted  and  aired  from  opposite  sides. 
The  whole  building  is  strongly  grated  from  top  to  bottom.  My  pre- 
decessor had  grated  4  of  its  windows,  and  I  have  grated  the  remain- 
ing 21  and  4  heavy  doors,  amounting  to  five  tons  of  grating  thu 
season.  The  inner  walls  of  the  solitary  rooms  are  also  made,  and 
the  whole  interior  finish  so  arranged  that  it  may  be  removed  without 
injury  to  the  north  and  south  walls,  and  leave  the  roof  entire  and 
constituting,  so  far  as  it  goes,  a  continuation  of  the  wings  whenever 
the  whole  shall  be  needed  for  cells.  This  building  is  57  by  60  feet 
on  the  ground. 

The  front  building  is  a  most  substantial  brick  building,  61  by  55 
feet,  of  three  tall  stories,  and  a  long  and  airy  hall  in  the  fourth  story, 
22  by  90  feet,  and  12  feet  high.    Double  cross  partition  walls  are 
brick. 
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The  basement  has  the  following  roons  :  an  Agent's  office,  19  feet 
square  inside  ;  a  Clerk's  office,  19  feet ;  a  library  room,  19  feet ;  a 
guard  and  keepers'  sitting  room  and  night  gate  room,  18  feet ;  a 
fire  proof,  8|  by  19  feet ;  an  armory  and  key  room,  8|  by  19,  with 
a  hall,  14  by  55  feet 

The  second  story  has  a  like  hall  ;  a  kitchen  19  feet  square  ;  a 
dining  room,  19  feet,  with  intermediate  closets,  9  by  18  feet,  and  a 
double  parlor,  18  by  55  feet,  with  folding  doors. 

The  rear  rooms  of  the  third  story  are  19  feet  square,  and  are  for 
guard  and  keepers'  sleeping  rooms,  with  alarm  bells  from  the  prison 
wings  ;  the  front  rooms  and  adjoining  bed  rooms  for  agents'  sleeping 
rooms. 

Tennessee  S.  P.,  1849. — Keeper^ s  Report, — In  consequence  of  the 
heavy  stone  to  be  hauled,  it  became  necessary  to  make  a  turnpike 
way  and  bridge  between  the  prison  and  stone  quarry,  at  a  cost  of 
some  four  hundred  dollars,  (done  by  convict  labor.)  The  prison 
forges  have  also  sharpened  tools  for  workmen  (not  convicts)  employ- 
ed by  the  capitol  at  the  quarry,  to  the  amount  of  $1000.  I  have  also 
erected  within  the  prison  walls  a  saw-mill,  at  a  cost  in  cash  and  labor 
of  (200.  I  have  also  had  erected  a  cook  room  and  stove  convenient 
to  the  dining  room,  which  has  likewise  undergone  improvement,  to 
wit,  a  new  floor  of  brick  has  been  constructed,  the  room  has  been 
ceiled  and  painted  overhead,  new  tables,  benches,  table-cloths,  knives 
and  forks  have  been  furnished. 

LlSRARIES. 

Jfeio  Hampshire  S.  P.,  1849— ITarden^f  HepoW.-— -The  prison  li- 
brary now  consbts  of  some  six  hundred  volumes,  suitable  for  the  use 
designed. 

Maine  S.  P.,  1849 — Warden*s  Hcpor^.— -They  should  be  allowed 
the  use  of  suitable  books  when  not  employed  in  their  departments; 
but  in  the  opinion  of  the  inspectors,  they  should  not  be  permitted  to 
converse  together ;  should  not  be  allowed  to  form  acquaintances. 

Maryland  S.  P.,   1849 — Inspectors'  Report. — ^The  insfifution  is 
indebted  to  that  nation-wide  known  philanthropist  Miss  Dix^  a.\id 
others,  for  a  small  library ^  books  from  wh\c\i  ctTe,  oi^  ^^1^  ^%^%^$>s^ 
tiibuted  among  such  of  the  prisoners  as  can,  and  nsYlo  dem^  V^  \c^% 
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Connecticut  S.  P.,  1849 — CkaplaMs  Report. — The  prisoners 
have  had  access  to  a  small  select  library  during  the  last  two  years; 
and  the  general  desire  manifested  during  the  past  year,  to  improve 
the  opportunities  thus  furnished,  to  read  and  acquire  useful  informa- 
tion, serve  to  strengthen  the  opinion  I  expressed  in  my  last  annual 
report,  **  that  the  sum  thus  appropriated  could  not  have  been  expend- 
ed more  beneficially  for  the  convicts,  or  for  the  State;"  and  induces 
me  also  to  suggest,  whether  a  further  appropriation  for  the  purpa^  of 
increasing  the  library  would  not  conduce  to  the  furtherance  of  the 
benevolent  object  the  Legislature  originally  had  in  view. 

Blinois  S.  P.,  1848 — Inspectors'  Report. — We  have  expended  the 
8«m  appropriated  by  the  18th  section  of  said  act  in  purchasing  books 
of  a  character  which  we  thought  suitable  to  the  condition  of  the  con- 
victs generally,  in  works  inculcating  good  morals  or  containing  gene- 
ral information,  and  they  are  in  many  instances  sought  after  and  read 
with  sufficient  interest  to  warrant  us  in  recommending  a  continuance 
of  the  appropriation  for  the  same  object. 

Indiana  S,  P. — Chaplain's  Report^  1849. — The  only  books  they 
have,  are  the  remnant  of  wh  *t  v?as  once  a  Sunday  school  library, 
suited  to  the  miids  and  capacities  of  children,  is  not  exactly  suitable 
for  the  prison.  It  should  be  recollected,  when  selecting  a  library  for 
^e  use  of  the  pi  isoners,  that  they  are  meny  and  some  of  them  edu- 
cated and  intellectual  men;  some  regard,  therefore,  should  be  had  in 
the  selection  of  a  library  for  the  prison,  so  that  a  portion  of  the 
books  might  be  such  as  would  interest  and  instruct  such  men.  I 
would  respectfully  suggest  the  propriety  of  the  State  Legislature 
making  an  appropriation  for  the  purchase  of  such  a  library. 

Indiana  S.  P.,  1S49 — Warden's  Report, — No  Sunday-school  nor 
other  library  exists  in  the  prison.  A  few  books  remain  there  from 
the  donation  of  Miss  Dix;  but  no  books  have  been  furnished  from 
any  quarter  since  the  commencement  of  my  term  of  office,  and  there 
are  only  about  15  or  20  Bibles  and  Testaments  in  the  prison  at  this 
time,  and  they  are  much  worn. 

The  lamentable  deficiency  of  books,  for  any  mpral  or  religious 
instruction,  has  been  stated  in  this  report.  On  the  Sabbath,  and 
summer  evenings,  when  confined  to  their  cells,  no  relief  is  furnished 
to  the  mind  of  the  convict  but  to  brood  over  his  condition,  and  form 

schemes  of  depredation  and  vengeance  ^pou  ^^oeiety.     A  Bible  or 

Testaaeat,  above  any  book,  would  be  a  teWf^i. 
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Eastern  Penitentiary^  Penn.'^^aral  Instructor's  Report^  1849.— • 
The  distribution  of  books  from  the  library  is  now  qrstematic  and 
amplei  and  there  is  no  lack  of  healthful  aliment  and  exercise  for  the 
mind. 

Ohio  S,  P.'-^Report  of  Moral  Instructor,  1849. — The  distribution 
of  books  from  our  large  and  valuable  library,  each  week,  is  studiously 
and  diligently  attended  to.  Those  who  can  read,  gladly  embrace  the 
opportunity  of  procuring  them  for  the  improvement  of  their  minds, 
and  to  pass  away  the  solitary  hours  of  confinement  in  their  cells. 

This  munificent  provision  for  their  intellectual  improvement  is  an 
inestimable  blessing,  and  is  not  unappreciated. 

The  extensive  library  of  the  prison  is  of  invaluable  service,  and 
gpreat  credit  is  due  to  those  who  have  labored  to  make  it  what  it  is, 
and  thanks  to  those  who  have  so  generously  contributed  to  it.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  contributions  will  still  continue  to  be  made,  to  in- 
crease its  value,  by  the  generous  citizens  of  our  State. 

Maine  S.  P. — Chaplain's  Report,  1489. — Several  States  in  the 
Union  have  provided  their  prisons  with  good  libraries;  we  hope  our 
own  will  not  be  behind  others  in  this  respect,  but  manifest  an  interest 
in  the  prison  by  providing  it  with  a  good  library.  This,  we  believe, 
is  due  to  the  prison  itself,  as  well  as  to  the  dignity  of  the  State. 

Jfeu)  Hampshire  S.  P. — Chaplain's  Report,  1849.— 'The  sum  of 
$60,  appropriated  June,  1848,  has  been  applied  to  the  purchase  of 
newspapers,  books  of  elementary  instruction,  stationery  for  such  as 
are  learning  to  write,  and  a  few  select  books  for  the  library. 

The  Moral  Instructor  of  the  Western  Penitentiary  of  Penn.  makes 
the  following  remark  in  relation  to  the  books  supplied  to  the  con- 
victs: 

Each  prisoner  has  in  his  cell  a  Bible  and  prayer-book,  one  or 
more  volumes  of  the  books  belonging  to  the  library,  a  slate,  and 
arithmetic. 

The  Chaplain  of  the  Sing  Sing  S.  P.  gives  the  following  summary 
of  the  books  supplied  to  that  prison: 

The  number  of  volumes  in  the  library  of  iVie  iii^\e  ^t\^xi>Vci^ 
wattcieotlf  toiwd  state  for  circulation,  is  840*,  aiDd  oi  ^^  tefia^^ 
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prison  about  436.  The  annual  appropriation  of  the  State,  the  last 
year,  has  added  141  volumes  to  the  former,  and  83  to  the  latter. 
This  more  than  supplies  the  waste  during  the  year.  The  books  are 
changed  from  cell  to  cell  regularly  every  fortnight.  By  many,  the 
books  are  read  with  avidity;  but  some  cannot  read,  and  many  have 
no  inclination. 

The  books  are  carefully  selected  with  a  view  to  the  moral  and 
intellectual  improvement  oL  the  convicts.  They  are  religious,  moni, 
historical,  and  biographical.  The  religious  books  are  the  works  of 
Christians  of  all  evangelical  denominations ;  and  the  histories, 
biographies,  and  travels  treat  of  almost  all  countries,  ages,  and 
characters. 

The  Chaplain  of  the  Auburn  S.  P.  states  that : 

In  the  early  part  of  the  year,  about  one  hundred  and  eighty-five 
volumes  of  books  were  purchased  with  the  appropriation  ($100) 
made  by  the  statute  from  the  literature  fund^  which,  added  to  those 
already  on  hand,  constituted  a  library  of  about  seven  hundred  and 
fifty  volumes  suitable  for  circulation.  These  books  have  been  prin- 
cipally placed  in  the  shops,  under  the  care  of  the  keepers,  by  whom 
they  have  been  distributed  to  their  men,  and  have  been  changed 
from  one  shop  to  another  as  often  as  has  seemed  desirable  for  the 
benefit  of  all  concerned. 

Tennessee f  1849 — Keeper^ s  Report. — $100  was  appropriated  from 
the  treasury  to  found  a  library  for  the  use  of  the  prisoners;  that  sum 
has  been  expended  in  the  purchase  of  three  or  four  hundred  volume^ 
selected  with  excellent  taste  by  Miss  Dix,  and  the  eagerness  with 
which  they  are  read  assures  me  that  it  affords  them  a  great  solace 
in  their  confinement. 

Michigan^  1849— /iMpedor**  jReporf.— -The  library  of  the  prison 
now  contains  many  valuable  books.  The  sum  of  one  4)undred  dol- 
lars has  been  expended  for  books  during  the  past  year,  and  much 
pains  taken  to  select  good,  substantially-bound  standard  works. 
These  books  are  sought  after  with  much  avidity  by  the  convicts,  and 
it  is  believed  that  many  of  them  are  deriving  substantial  benefit  from' 
their  perusal. 

Maine  S.  P.,  1848— CAop/am**  Report. — We  received  a  donation 
of  ten  dollars,  shortly  after  my  last  report,  from  the  managers  of  the 
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DiscipliDe  Society,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Sabbath  school, 
which  was  laid  out  in  useful  books  exclusively  for  their  use  who 
weie  attached  to  a  class. 

The  following  suggestions  by  officers  of  the  different  prisons  are 
more  or  less  intimately  connected  with  some  one  of  the  difierent 
subjects  already  presented,  but  as  the  connection  in  several  instances 
is  not  perfectly  apparent  to  a  hasty  observer  and  as  they  each  relate 
more  particularly  to  some  specific  object,  we  have  thought  we  should 
do  them  greater  justice  by  presenting  each  under  a  separate  head. 

Imprisonment  of  Boys. 

Maryland-'-^Inspeciar^s  Report^  1849.— At  present  there  are  21 
prisoners  in  the  institution,  whose  ages  when  admitted,  ranged  be» 
tween  13  and  18  years.  Many  of  these,  doubtless,  are  in  for  their 
fifBt  offences,  and  whose  previous  lives,  it  is  charitable  to  hope,  were 
unstained  by  any  of  those  acts  of  moral  enormity  which  charcterise 
the  conduct  of  the  confirmed  adept  in  crime.  If  this  hope  be  well 
grounded,  it  would  seem  but  proper,  that  some  punishment  other  than 
confinement  in  a  penitentiary  should  be  provided  for  such  delinquents. 

Maryland — Warden's  Report. — We  have  three  prisoners  between 
the  ages  of  13  and  15,  and  18  between  the  ages  of  15  and  18,  a 
majority  of  whom  are  in  for  trivial  offences.  Would  not  fine  or 
confinement  in  a  house  of  correction  be  more  appropriate  than  im- 
prisonment in  the  penitentiary? 

WoMtN  Visitors. 

Wordings  Report^  1849. — Members  of  the  society  of  Friends 
continue  to  visit  the  female  department,  on  every  sabbath,  striving 
to  instruct  its  unfortunate  inmates,  as  well  in  their  duties  to  their 
wviour  as  to  society. 

htpedof^  Report. — ^In  the  female  department  an  association  of 
ladies  meet  every  sabbath  evening,  for  the  instruction  of  the  unfor* 
lunate  inmates  therein  confined.  These  ladies  also  procure  situations 
for  the  female  prisoners  as  they  are  discharged  and  assume  to  them* 
lelves  the  trouble  of  conveying  them  to  their  places. 

Manner  of  Keeping  Accounts. 

Qtargia  8.  P. — Wordings  Report. — I  further  wish  lo  c^W  ^ow 
tttcntioD   Bad  favorable   notice    to  the  very  ob)ecV\oii^\^  insA^  S^^ 
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which  the  principal  keeper's  reports  are  required  to  be  made  under 
the  existing  la^v.  The  military,  or  abstract  form,  presents  many 
objections  from  the  fact  of  its  being  so  complex,  that  those  unac- 
quainted with  it  cannot  detect  or  discover  error.  A  change  in  its 
form,  for  one  more  simple  and  intelligible,  is  loudly  called  for  and 
earnestly  recommended. 

Agriculture  as  a  Prison  EMPLOYVEin'. 

Jfew  Hampshire,  S.  P. — Warden^s  Report,  1849. — The  past  year 
there  has  been  bought  about  eight  acres  of  land,  adjoining  that  be- 
fore owned,  in  the  rear  of  the  prison.  In  the  whole,  there  is  now 
about  ten  acres,  half  of  which  has  been  highly  manured  and  planted 
to  potatoes,  and  will  produce  (if  a  good  crop)  all  that  will  be  re- 
quired for  our  consumption.  The  work  upon  the  land  is  performed 
by  convicts,  and  no  account  has  been  made  of  it  or  the  seed  and 
manure  used  upon  the  land,  to  the  value  of  at  least  $150.00 

Overwork  Allowed. 

Jfew  Jersey  S.  P, — Keeper^ s  Report. —  The  industry  of  the  pris- 
oner is  stimulated  by  the  allowance  of  overwork.  This  is  regulated 
in  strict  conformity  with  the  laws.  Full  accounts  are  kept  of  the 
labor  of  the  prisoners,  and  whatever  overwork  is  earned  is  promptly 
paid  to  the  convict  on  his  discharge.  Aside  from  the  great  benefits 
resulting  to  the  convict  in  according  to  him  this  privilege,  it  ope- 
rates most  beneficially,  as  the  strongest  incentive  to  good  behaviour, 
and  exercises  a  salutary  influence  on  the  discipline  of  the  house. 

Drying  Rooms  Recomm ended. 

Maryland  S.  P. — Warden^s  Report,  1849. — I  took  occasion  in 
my  last  annual  report  to  call  the  attention  of  the  board  to  the  neces- 
sity of  constructing  a  house  for  drying  the  prisoners'  clothes  when 
washed,  and  I  have  here  to  say,  that  subsequent  experience  conTincei 
me  that  such  an  establishment  is  indispensably  necessary,  as  well  a 
matter  of  convenience  as  of  health.  In  the  present  arrangementSi 
in  bad  weather,  almost  every  room  in  the  female  part  of  the  prison 
is  filled  with  wet  clothes,  greatly  to  the  discomfort  and  endangerment 
of  the  health  of  the  matron  and  prisoners,  subjecting  them  to  colds 
and  those  derangements  of  their  systems  consequent  upon  such  ex- 
posures. 
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Pledge  given  by  Convicts. 

Georgia  S.  P. — Keeper^s  Report^  1849. — Repeated  attempts  hav- 
ing been  made  at  conspiracy  and  rebellion,  and  also  to  burn  and 
break  the  prison  for  the  purpose  of  escaping,  and  finding  no  exist- 
ing law,  or  discipline,  sufficient  to  prevent  the  frequent  recurrence 
of  these  attempts,  I  adopted  the  precaution  of  taking  a  voluntary 
pledge  from  each  prisoner,  thereafter  received,  (before  entering  the 
shops,)  not  only  to  abstain  from  committing  any  of  these  offences, 
but  to  report  all  such  as  might  in  any  manner  come  to  his  knowl- 
edge, or  which  he  might  at  any  time  ascertain  to  be  in  contempla- 
tion by  others.  The  pledge  has  been  very  freely  given  by  all  from 
whom  it  was  desired.  As. far  as  I  have  been  able  to  judge,  it  has 
htea  adhered  to,  with  remarkable  fidelity;  and  the  effect  upon  the 
discipline  has  proved  advantageous. 

Confinement  on  the  Sabbath.  • 

Georgia — Keeper^s  Report — ^For  the  health  and  comfort  of  the 
convicts,  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  recommend  a  change  in  the  law  com- 
pelling the  keeper  on  Sabbath  days  to  detain  them  in  their  cells  until 
the  hour  of  8  o'clock,  A.  M.,  and  confine  them  at  the  hour  of  4,  in 
the  afternoon.  In  the  summer,  the  time  of  close  confinement  is  too 
long,  to  say  nothing  of  the  inconvenience  experienced  from  excessive 
heat.  In  winter  the  cells  are  disagreably  cold,  and  at  times  severely 
so.  The  infliction  of  unnecessary  punishment,  should  at  all  times 
and  under  every  circumstance,  as  far  as  possible,  be  avoided.  I 
therefore  advise  that  this  law  be  so  altered  as  to  leave  the  hours  of 
confinement  on  the  Sabbath,  discretionary  with  the  keeper.^ 

Confinement  of  prisoners  in  county  jails. 

Connedicut  S,  P, — Warden^s  Report^  1849.— It  is  a  matter  de- 
serving the  serious  consideration  of  the  General  Assembly,  whether 
an  investigation  is  not  necessary,  to  discover  what  the  cause  is,  that 
the  numbers  diminish  in  the  State  prison,  and,  at  the  same  time,  our 
judicial  expenses  annually  increase,  as  also  do  the  numbers  of  priso- 
ners in  confinement  in  our  county  prisons. 

The  difference,  in  a  pecuniary  view,  to  the  State,  in  the  expense 
of  keeping  prisoners  in  the  State  prison,  and  in  county  jails,  is  very 
great     While  the  expense  of  board  of  those  \Ti  l\x^  CAxniV)  ^f^^  \^ 
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^^  He  is  poor,  but  is  calling  up  his  entire  energies  to  establisb 
himself  in  the  business  of  his  trade.'' 

Among  the  large  number  who  have  received  assistance,  there  ars 
many  who  by  that  means,  have  been  placed  in  circumstancea  above 
want,  and  now  support  themselves  and  families  comfortably  not  a 
few  of  whom,  we  believe  are  reformed  men.  Some  others  are  per* 
baps,  deterred  through  fear  from  again  falling  into  crime,  having 
things  comfortable  about  them,  are  not  driven  by  necessity  to  resort 
to  their  former  evil  habits. 

There  have  been  relieved  during  the  year  from  Sinji  Sing  prisM 
65;  Auburn,  7;  BlackwelPs  Island,  2;  and  city  prison  2,  not  inclu- 
ding those  relieved  by  the  chairman  detention  committee,  a  report 
of  which  is  presented  in  this  place,  making  a  total  of  76. 

The  following  eitracta  from  our  agent's  diary  for  the  last  year 
will  show  that  our  labors  have  not  been  in  vain. 

ISAAC  T.  HOPPER,  Chairm4au 
ISth  mo.  31,  1849. 

1849.  1st  mo.  8.  No.  618.  Colored;  about  21  yearn  of  age; 
came  from  North  Carolina  to  this  city  with  his  parents  about  thirteen 
years  ago.  After  remaining  here  about  six  years,  they  returned  to 
the  place  they  came  from,  leaving  him  in  the  care  of  an  a^int,  who 
exercised  but  little  restraint  over  him.  Of  course  his  associates 
were  not  always  of  good  character.  In  the  year  1846  he  hired  as 
a  servant  in  a  highly  respectable  family,  where  be  was  kindly  treat- 
ed, and  for  a  time  he  performed  his^  duty  much  to  their  satisfaction, 
when  he  stole  a  gold  watch,  for  which  he  was  convicted  and  sen* 
tenced  to  Sing  Sing  for  three  years.  At  the  intercesaion  of  his 
prosecutor  about  five  months  of  that  time  was  remitted,  and  he  was 
discharged  the  3d  of  1st  mo.,  1849.  Upon  his  discharge  he  called 
upon  his  prosecutor,  who  is  a  member  of  this  committee,  and  we 
gave  him  some  assistance.  He  has  now  been  at  liberty  more  than  % 
year,  and  conducts  well.  He  has  called  upon  us  several  times,  and 
always  looks  respectable,  and  we  think  his  case  may  be  set  down  at 
one  of  real  reformation. 

1st  mo.  16.     No.  620.    Aboat  twenty-four  yctra  of  age;  was 

convicted  of  burglary,  and  sentenced  to  Sing  Sing  for  four  years  and 

six  months.     That  time  expired,  and  he  was  discharged  the  19th  of 

6tb  mo.,  1848.     Soon  after  \ie  waa  m\  %X.  V^iltj  \a  vaMndl  at  our 
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oflSce.  We  gave  him  such  advice  as  ve  thought  suitable.  He 
msBtrested  a  disposition  to  help  bimself,  and  is  now  married  an^  ii 
doing  a  good  business.  We  became  responsible  for  a  small  amount 
to  enable  him  to  prosecute  bis  business,  which  we  beliere  he  will 
meet  in  due  season.     We  believe  it  is  his  detennination  to  do  wdl. 

6th  mo.  14,  No.  562.  About  37  years  of  age;  was  convicted 
io  this  city  of  grand  larceny,  anil  sent  to  Sing  Sing  for  two  yean» 
and  was  discharged  by  the  expiration  of  his  sentence  the  13lh  of 
June  last.  He  was  strongly  recommended  by  one  of  the  inspectorb 
Wc  gave  him  some  pecuniary  assistance,  and  procured  a  porter's  li- 
cense for  him.  He  is  now  supporting  himself  comfortably,  and  we 
believe  is  a  reformed  man. 

No,  499,  whose  case  is  stated  in  register  No.  3,  page  13,  is  ft 
contributor  to  the  fimds  of  the  Association, 


No.  363,  mentioned  on  page  176  of  the  last  report,  is  now  fore> 
mm  of  the  shop  where  he  learned  his  trade,  and  is  much  respected. 
It  is  with  no  ordinary  feeling  of  satisfaction  (hat  we  see  so  many  of 
those  who  have  been  assisted,  in  various  parts  of  the  city  following 
Ibeir  difierent  avocations  with  diligence  and  respectability.        fg^ 

TABLE  ihowing  the  number,  sex  and  color,  and  present  condition  of 
all  the  diidmrged  convt  It  rel'^eved  hy  tiePriion  Jlsioeiation  du- 
,    ring  t&t  pott  year. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  FEMALE  DEPARTMENT. 

The  apnual  report  demanded  hj  custom  at  this  season,  has  some- 
times seemed  a  work  of  difficulty  and  trial  to  the  female  department 
of  the  New-York  Prison  Association,  from  the  sad  contrast  which  the 
review  of  the  actual  progress  of  the  past  year  offered  to  the  hopes 
with  which  it  commenced.     The  enthusiasm  which  leads  us  intosach 
undertakings,  is  apt  to  induce  somewhat  extravagant   anticipations 
with  regard  to  universal  sympathy  and   inevitable  success,  and  the 
disappointment  which  ensues  when  we  make   the  discovery  that 
there  may  be  different  degrees  of  interest  in  a  confessedly  good  ob- 
ject, is  often  such  as  to  amount  to  temporary  discouragement    The 
progress  of  the  Prison  Association  has  been  slow.    Its  fundamental 
idea  had  almost  the  disadvantage  of  novelty,  for  the  habit  of  treating 
the  convict  as  the  determined  and  irreclaimable  enemy  of  society  had 
caused  him  to  be  actually  deemed  such,  by  many  otherwise  humane 
and  liberal  minds,  as  well  as  by  the  unthinking  and  the  selfish. 
Many  a  heart  which  would  have  been  startled  by  the  assertion  that  a 
human  creature  who  had  once  been  justly  incarcerated  under  the 
operation  of  our  mild  laws  is  necessarily  and  properly  thenceforward 
excluded  from  the  Mercy  of  God  and  man,  still  gave  practical  sanc- 
tion to  this  monstrous  error,  by  omitting  the  convict  from  its  list  of 
objects  of  christian  charity.    There  was  a  sort  of  vague,  traditional 
admiration  of  the  character  and  labors  of  Howard,  but  very  little 
thought  as  to  the  necessity  of  carrying  forward  the  work  which  it 
was  honor  and  praise  enough  for  him  to  have  begun.    The  Divine 
command  to  visit  the  prisoner,  and  the  apostolic  injunction  to  restore 
a  brother  who  had  been  found  in  a  fault,  ^'  in  a  spirit  of  meekness,'' 
were  duly  read  and  reverently  listened  to  in  our  churches  and  else- 
where; the  pulpit  occasionally  gave  its  echoes  to  these  precepts,  and 
attempted  to  show  that  the  case  of  the  offender  against  human  laws, 
offered  no  exception  to  the  obligation  to  console  the  afflicted  and  re- 
claim the  erring.    But  to  avow  a  sympathy  with  the  criminal  was 
almost  like  confessing  a  toleration  for  crime,  and  the  goodness  which 
induced  men  to  be  generous  in  other  cases  of  need,  really  helped  to 
lock  up  their  hearts  and  hands  against  this. 

While  such  was,  either  avowedly  or  secretly,  the  general  senti- 
ment, an  association  for  the  relief  of  the  outlaw  could  not  be  ex- 
pected  to  enjoy  sudden  popuWil^  \  ^\A  omx%  \v^a  accordingly  been 
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doomed  to  struggle  into  the  confidence  of  society  through  more  dis- 
trust and  opposition  than  usually,  or  indeed  ever,  falls  to  the  lot  of 
combinations  for  the  relief  of  less  obnrxious  classes  of  sufferers.  The 
female  department  in  particular,  found  an  extra  load  of  prejudice  and 
error  to  encounter  in  approaching  that  sex,  from,  as  the  poet  has 
severely  said,  in  speaking  of  their  natural  tenderness  of  heart — 

ETeiT  wo  a  tear  can  claim. 
Except  an  ening  litter'i  thame. 

But  this  topic  has  been  so  often  touched  upon,  that  we  only  allude 
to  it  here  as  belonging  to  a  general  view  of  our  condition  and  pro- 
spects. 

In  presenting  this,  our  fifth  annual  report,  to  the  friends  of  our 
institution  and  the  American  public,  we  rejoice  to  be  authorised  to 
congratulate  all  interested  on  the  cheering  aspect  of  the  undertak- 
ing, and  the  advance  we  feel  ourselves  to  have  made  in  the  confi- 
dence and  good  will  of  the  community.  Since  our  last,  many  diffi« 
dulties  have  been  smoothed  before  us  ;  new  friends  have  arisen  and 
old  ones  evinced  renewed  zeal  and  liberality.  The  influence  of  our 
Home  upon  its  inmates  has  been  such  as  to  satisfy  the  most  incredu- 
louB  with  regard  to  the  moulding  power  of  kindness,  order  and  in- 
dustry. The  conduct  of  those  of  our  inmates  who  have  been  placed 
in  respectable  families  has  been  generally  encouraging,  and  in  some 
instances  we  observe  evidence  of  that  growing  moral  power  and  self- 
oonquest  which  is  our  hope  and  reward  in  the  case  of  those  whose 
weakness  is  sometimes  as  discouraging  as  their  vicious  habits.  In- 
temperance is  now,  as  ever,  the  most  insidious  and  obstinate  of  our 
opponents,  but  when  the  cholera  was  at  its  height  in  this  city,  one 
ff  the  inmates  of  the  Home  was  the  only  nurse  at  the  Hospital  in 
Ffntrteenth' street f  not  discharged  on  account  oj' intemperance.  We 
linve  many  gratifying  letters  from  employers,  and  still  more  from 
individuals  who  have  filled  places  found  for  them  by  our  members  ; 
the  former  desiring  to  continue  to  supply  themselves  and  their  friends 
with  domestics  from  the  Home,  and  the  latter  expressing  the  deepest 
gratitude  for  the  aid  afforded  them.  Specimens  of  these  letters  will 
be  found  appended  to  the  report,  and  we  request  attention  to  their 
excellent  tone  of  expression,  and  to  the  evidence  they  afford  as  to 
the  moral  tendency  of  the  Home.  No  candid  mind  but  will  acknw- 
ledge,  that  insensibility  to  kindness,  a  discernment  as  to  right  and 
wrong,  in  acknowledgment  of  the  highest  standard  of  duty^  and  in 
many  cases,  in  generosity  of  sentiment,  these  poot  \v^\\^ti\!&  ol  ^\xr& 
compare  not  UDfarorably  wilh  their  more  {oil\xnA\e  .i\!aX^T^  oi  ^^ 
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human  family.    That  the  germs  of  these  good  things  were  yet  exist- 
ing in  their  minds  when  they  came  under  our  care,  even  after  lives 
of  dreadful  error,  we  know,  for  our  observation  has  taught  us  that  in 
no  heart  are  they  entirely  stifled  ;  but  that  the  warm  armosphere  of 
kindness,  the  nourishment  of  good  habits,  and  the  fostering  power  of 
religious  instruction,  called  them  into  actual  life,  it  is  our  happiness 
to  believe.    To  those  friends  who  have  faith   and  love  enough  to 
make  trial  of  our  inmates  in  their  families,  we  are  able  to  recommend 
them  with  confidence,  since  the  ver)'  fact  of  a  willingness  to  remain 
with  us  during  a  long  period  of  discipline  and  probation,  submitting 
to  oar  strict  rules,  performing  regular  labor  with  close  confinement — 
for  no  inmate  goes  beyond  our  doors  without  leave — and  showing 
by  docility  and  obedience  the  sincerity  of  their  desire  to  reform,  gives 
the  best  possible  ground  for  the  conclusion  as  to  future  good  behavior. 
We  are  able  to  assure  those  who  entertained  fears  lest  by  providing 
a  home  for  the  discharged  female  convict  we  were  offering  a  pre- 
mium on  crime,  that  from  the  character  of  our  institution  it  is  no 
more  likely  that  an  unworthy  person  would  commit  an  offence  for 
the  sake  of  obtaining  admission  to  it,  than  that  another  should  put 
out  his  own  eyes  in  order  to  secure  a  comfortable  shelter  at  the  Asy- 
lum for  the  Blind.    Experience  has  proved  that  the  Home  is  quite  as 
undesirable  a  place  to  bad  subjects,  as  they  can  possibly  be  unwel- 
come to  it ;  and  that  hardly  any  surer  pledge  of  a  desire  to  reform 
need  be  asked  than  a  quiet  and  orderly  residence  of  some  months,  or 
even  weeks,  within  its  walls.    The  peculiar  power  and  vahie  of  the 
domestic  discipline  of  the  Home,  is  the  opportunity  it  affords  for  re- 
forming not  only  the  outward  conduct,  but  the  sentiments,  which  in 
the  familiarity  of  daily  intercourse  come  under  frequent  discussion. 
Many  are  led  into  bad  courses  by  early  example  and  instruction,  so 
that  the  very  springs  of  action  need  purification.    Towards  this  end 
are  the  efforts  of  our  matrons  directed,  and  to  diffuse  a  pure  and 
healthy  moral  influence  is  their  constant  effort ;   to  many  of  the 
ladies  who  give  large  portions  of  their  time  and  attention  to  the 
Home,  lend  their  devoted  co-operation.     Advice  and  consolation, 
reproof  and  warning,  mingle  with  the  cares  and  labors  of  the  day. 
It  is  not  considered  enough  that  an  inmate  performs  stipulated  task, 
or  refrains  from  disturbing  those  about  her.    Her  mind  is  probed,  her 
past  life  examined,  her  ideas  of  the  future  called  forth  by  kindly 
questionings.    If  vicious  thoughts  still  have  the  ascendancy,  they  are 
sure  to  betray  themselves  to  the  experienced  eye,  a  sympathizing 
friend,  and  here  opens  the  opportunity  for  dealing  with  the  sources 
of  action.    Many  of  the  cases  wYixd^  "ove  «c^  ibU  to  present,  show 
I6e  mhility  of  this  mode  of  mota\  \t\i\,  %ii^  ^^  Yii^«  ^\kv^^w«^ 
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'  evercisei  over  woman  when  she  can  conqaer  her  repugnance  to  the 
contact  of  degradation  so  far  as  to  approach  the  most  unhappy  of  her 
sex  in  the  character  of  a  christian  sister. 

And  here  we  must  take  the  liberty  to  urge  upon  those  who  have 
never  been  induced  to  engage  in  this  or  any  similar  enterprise  for  the 
reetoratioQ  of  the  fallen,  the  solemn  fact  that  whatever  we  are  able 
to  do  in  the  right  spirit,  for  the  hapless  subjects  of  our  care,  is  done, 
in  literal  truth,  for  ourselves  ;  that  we  actually  learn  as  much  from 
them  as  they  learn  from  us,  that  the  discipline  to  which  we  subject 
them  teaches  us  maoy  a  lesson  of  self-command  ;  that  in  attempting 
to  show  them  the  beauty  of  humility,  the  safety  of  truth  and  the  sav- 
ing power  of  repentance,  we  are  brought  to  see  our  own  dependance 
upon  (Sod,  and  the  necessity  of  his  help  in  the  simplest  of  these 
effi>rts.  In  reading  these  soids,  often  truly  laid  bare  before  us  under 
the  influence  of  helplessness  and  despair,  we  learn  human  nature  in 
a  way  and  to  a  degree  which  opens  to  us  the  recesses  of  our  own 
hearts,  and  forces  us  to  recognize  the  consequences  which  ensue  from 
carrying  out  to  their  extremes  the  very  faults  whicli  in  our  smoother 
Ikea  look  like  trifling  offences.  It  is  the  habit  of  the  careless  worid 
to  award  praise  or  blame  too  much  according  to  circumstances  ; 
giving  disproportioned  credit  for  virtues  which  cost  no  effort  or 
sacrifice,  and  condemning,  with  a  no  less  unjust  severity,  transgres- 
sions which  have  all  the  apology  of  ignorance,  evil  nurture  and 
temptation,  to  urge  in  mitigation.  But  without  insisting  on  the 
painful  thought  that  under  certain  imaginable  circumstances  we  might 
have  been  no  better  than  the  wretch  we  despise,  we  may  at  least 
soften  our  indignation  by  the  reflection  that  situated  as  favorably  as 
we,  he  might  have  passed  through  life  with  as  little  reproach.  Who 
knows  what  equality  Grod  may  discern  between  us?  We  have 
reaaott  to  koow  that  even  in  the  lowest  of  his  creatures  he  still  sees 
something  worthy  of  Lis  care  and  love.  But  in  our  pride  of  fancied 
Tirtue,  we  are  apt  to  forget  this.  The  dreadful  outward  change 
which  a  life  abandoned  to  sin  and  shame  produces,  is  such  as  to 
make  us  hardly  willing  to  own  that  our  own  nature  is  still  distinguish* 
able  in  the  criminal  ;  but  the  nearness  and  candor  of  personal  inter- 
ooarse  force  os  to  perceive  and  acknowledge  that  in  the  poor  victim 
of  wenkness  or  passion,  we  must  submit  to  own  the  resemblance  of 
kindred.  He  is  still  rational,  though  he  may  insanely  have  given 
the  reins  to  evil  desires  ;  he  has  not  lost  the  knowledge  of  right  and 
wrong,  though  his  whole  life  may  seem  to  have  forgotten  the  die* 
tlnction  between  them  ;  he  is  still  subject  to  tender  iS^^\K)iu^^^ffn!^ 
he  amy  Jimyw  ouinged  aii  their  dictatea }  hue  e\eii  n»(t!c\»  %wAaiaa» 
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though  his  faith  in  the  sincerity  of  those  who  profess  it  is  much 
shaken  by  the  consciousness  of  his  own  misdoing.  In  short  we  are 
obliged  to  own  that  the  faults  of  these  degraded  ones  are  our  owui 
carried  out  to  their  legitimate  consequences,  and  that  of  what  we 
consider  our  superior  virtues,  they  are  often  found  to  retain  at  least 
the  seeds  of  a  number  and  amount  which  could  hardly  be  expected 
under  the  circumstances.  To  attempt  to  benefit  them  b  therefore  a 
severe  but  most  healthful  school  for  our  own  hearts  ;  and  if  we  do 
them  good,  we  are  more  than  re-paid  by  the  discipline  to  which  our 
own  characters  are  subjected  in  the  process.  If  this  view  of  the  work 
should  possess  little  attraction  for  some  minds,  we  are  able  to  add 
that  the  gratitude,  the  docility,  the  improvement  of  our  patients  af* 
ford  in  themselves  a  rich  reward.  *  Not  unfrequently  is  the  kind  word 
met  with  an  irrepressible  tear,  the  encouraging  smile  with  a  quick 
blush  of  animated  hope,  the  gentle  reproof  or  caution  with  a  humble 
confession  of  wrong  and  a  ready  and  sincere  promise  of  amendment 
The  hard-seeming  heart  proves  itself  soft,  the  rude  tone  sinks  into 
mildness,  the  defiant  eye  quails  before  the  influence  of  a  true  sym* 
pathy  and  interest ;  affection  is  called  forth  on  both  sides,  and  if  the 
unfortunate  feel  that  they  owe  all  to  us,  we,  on  our  part  realize  that 
it  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive. 

In  making  this  general  statement  of  encouraging  circamstaaceiy 
we  would,  however,  hjjr  no  means  be  understood  to  represent  our 
success  as  universal,  or  the  result  of  our  system  as  being  invariably 
such  as  we  could  wish.  Many  a  cruel  disappointment  shadows  the 
joy  we  are  allowed  to  feel  over  each  ^'  sinner  that  repenteth/'  In 
some  of  our  patients,  the  work  of  destruction  has  been  too  radical 
for  our  imperfect  treatment.  Evil  habit  has  become  strong  as  death, 
making  even  the  sincerest  resolutions  of  amendment  utterly  impotent 
New-born  virtue  falls  before  the  first  touch  of  temptation,  and  dark- 
ness of  spirit  is  too  apt  to  replace  the  gleams  of  goodness  which 
for  a  while  have  cheered  and  encouraged  us.  But,  by  the  strictest 
reckoning,  those  who  fall  away  after  having  enjoyed  the  full  benefit 
of  the  institution,  are  few,  in  comparison  to  those  who  6how  good 
fruits  ;  and,  as  the  main  result  is  quite  sufficient  to  sustain  the 
courage  of  those  who  perform  the  labor,  we  hope  it  will  abo  suffice  ■■ 
to  inspire  the  liberality  of  our  benefactors. 

As  to  the  general  circumstances  and  success  of  the  Home,  we  are 

happy  to  be  able  to  say  they  are  prosperous  and  encouraging.     Ow- 

iog  to  varioua  accidental  causes  which  it  is  not  necessary  here  to 

pMrticularize,  we  have  been  db\\%ed9  Vdl  XVx^  ^qnoi^  <A  >^%  ^^V.  ^^ax^ 
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to  make  some  changes  in  its  arrangement,  and  at  certain  periods 
our  matrons  have  not  been  retained  with  sufficient  permanence  to 
ensure  perfect  regularity  in  our  statistic  record.  But  in  no  case  has 
the  interest  of  our  establishment  suffered  from  the  alterations  we 
'  found  it  desirable  to  make.  No  interruption  has  occurred  in  the 
labor  and  instruction  of  our  inmates.  The  cholera  came  among  us, 
but  there  was  no  panic  at  the  Home.  Two  of  our  number  were 
sent  to  the  cholera  hospital,  where  one  died  and  the  other  was  re- 
tained as  nurse.  Another  was  employed  at  the  house  of  one  of  our 
citizens  as  nurse  to  a  dying  woman,  and  returned  with  a  certificate 
of  her  kindness  and  efficiency,  and  a  liberal  compensation  for  •  her 
services.  At  some  periods  tbe  demand  for  domestics  from  the  Home 
Jias  been  so  urgent  that  the  usual  amount  of  work  there  was  lessen- 
ed ;  but  at  other  times  the  inmates  hare  contributed  largely  towards 
their  own  support  by  sewing  and  washing.  Most  of  those  lor  whom 
places  have  been  found  whether  in  private  families,  or  in  factories 
in  the  country,  have  given  satisfaction  to  their  employers,  and  taken 
pains  to  justify  the  character  that  had  been  given  of  them.  From  this 
class  of  patients  we  receive  letters  of  the  warmest  gratitude,  and  not 
nnfrequently  other  testimonials  of  regard,  and  little  tokens  of  affec- 
tion for  the  institution  and  the  inmates  left  behind.  Of  one  who 
bad  passed  the  greater  part  of  seven  years  on  Biackwell's  Island, 
her  employer,  afier  several  months  trial,  writes  thus  :  ^^A.  B.  wishes 
me  to  say  to  you  that  she  is  very  well  satisfied  with  her  place,  and 
desires  to  be  remembered  to  you  and  Miss  Foster.  C.  D.  expresses 
the  same  wish.  They  are  both  doing  well.  A.  B.  has  proved  in 
some  respects,  a  valuable  servant.  I  never  had  in  my  family  a  more 
even  tempered  and  obliging  woman.  In  everything  but  cooking  she 
has  done  well  for  us  ;  and  I  shall  retain  her  as  long  as  I  can  for 
the  sake  of  her  good  qualities."  Three  inmates  were  sent  to  a  fac- 
tory in  Massachusetts.  They  write  :  **  We  earn  from  three  to  five 
dollars  a  week,  and  pay  one  dollar  and  a  half  for  board.  My  dear 
Mrs.  ,  we  do  not  yet  know  how  to  show  our  gratitude  to  you, 

*  *  J.  and  E.  join  me  in  kindest  love  to  you."  Six  were  sent 
to  a  factory  in  this  State,  after  careful  inquiry  into  the  character  of 
the  proprietor  and  the  treatment  to,  be  expected,  and  we  hear  good 
accounts  of  them.  One  inmate  who  had  inhabited  the  tombs  ten 
months,  has  paid  from  her  earnings  thirty  dollars  of  borrowed 
money,  and  her  whole  appearance  is  in  direct  contrast  with  tbe 
tenor  of  her  past  life.  An  inmate  who  had  been  in  a  place  of  do-* 
mestic  service  several  months,  became  so  fTome-sick  that  her  em- 
ployers allowed  her  to  return  and  visit  bet  o\d  {mn^^  vci^  c^\K^*vor 
iaas  at  the  iostitution.    She  passed  one  weeV  aX  \\k^  "Aqi&r^  «^^  ^ 
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the  expiration  of  the  time  went  back  to  her  place,  contented  and 
happy,  having  left  the  house  but  once,  and  that  to  make  a  few  pur- 
chase, accompanied  by  a  member  of  the  committee. 

All  our  house  reports  speak  of  the  order,  industry  and  kind  feel- 
ing which  prevails  at  the  home.  It  is  evidently  a  school  of  the  best 
affections;  its  mild  discipline  commends  itself  so  to  the  reason  and 
conscience  of  the  inmates  that  irritation  seldom  occurs,  and  the  per- 
sonal attention  bestowed  upon  each  case  by  our  matrons  and  by  the 
members  of  the  committee,  secures  the  treatment  best  suited  to  each 
particular  case.  We  wish  it  were  allowable  to  particularise  those 
members  whose  labors  of  love  have  been  especially  abundant,  ^^  in 
season  and  out  of  season,"  through  all  difficulties  and  discourage* 
ments;  but  since  it  may  not  be  we  will  only  say,  that  in  this  case 
as  in  many  others,  the  labor  falls  on  a  few,  comparatively,  and  the 
least  others  can  do  is  to  strengthen  their  hands  and  supply  them 
with  the  requisite  means  for  carrying  into  effect  their  excellent 
plans,  which  is  all  they  ask.  The  home  is  at  all  times  opeu  to  the 
inspection  of  visitors,  and  no  valuable  suggestion  from  any  quarter 
is  unwelcome.  We  solicit  visits,  as  the  very  best  mode  of  awakeo- 
ing  an  interest  in  our  object.  One  hour  in  the  work  room  is  gene- 
rally enough  to  convert  the  most  skeptical.  To  see  those  who  were 
once  the  vilest  of  the  vile,  at  home  only  in  riot,  and  scorning  all  or- 
der and  decency,  sitting  "  clothed  and  in  their  right  mind,"  oleao, 
docile,  industrious,  quiet,  respectful,  pleads  better  than  the  eloquence 
of  Demosthenes  in  favor  of  the  rationality  of  our  attempt.  Oar 
Sunday  services  are  attended  regularly,  and  with  great  interest  A 
city  missionary  officiates  in  the  morning,  and  some  kind  religious 
friend  in  the  evening.  A  bible  class  or  some  suitable  reading  occu- 
pies the  afternoon,  and  we  have  good  reason  to  believe  that  none  of 
these  Sabbath  exercises  are  without  good  results  on  the  character  of 
our  inmates,  who  would  feel  themselves  almost  injured  if  tbey  were 
omitted.  We  would  take  this  opportunity  to  return  our  grateful  ac- 
knowledgments to  the  kind  christian  friends  who  have  with  constan- 
cy and  diligence  conducted  these  exercises  for  us. 

The  valuable  services  of  Dr.  Josiah  Hopper,  whicb  have  8o  U^ 
been  gratuitously  rendered  at  the  home,  at  all  hours  of  the  day  and 
night,  and  without  consideration  of  personal  sacrifice,  we  are  comr 
pelled  to  relinquish  on  account  of  his  removal  from  the  city.  He 
takes  with  him  our  united  thanks  for  all  his  kindness^  and  our  best 
Wishes  for  bis  health  and  well  doin^i  N9W«^^t  bia  lot  may  be  casL 
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Statistics  can  give  but  inadequate  ideas  of  the  real  condition  and 
performance  of  an  institution  like  ours,  which  deals  with  mind  more 
than  matter,  and  seeks  its  happiest  results  in  particulars  which  can- 
not be  reduced  to  figures  or  calculated  in  dollars  and  cents.  In  those 
"which  follow  will  be  found  some  of  the  more  obvious  circumstances 
of  our  condition  for  the  past  year,  and  we  cannot  but  hope  that  even 
in  these  will  be  found  sufficient  inducement  to  entrust  us  with  still 
larger  means  for  that  which  is  to  come.  It  is  no  empty  boast  to 
say,  that  our  economy  has  increased  with  out  resources,  since  with 
the  same  care  and  effort  we  have  been  able  to  operate  so  much  more 
advantageously. 

1849.    New  Year's  day  22  inmates. 

Received  during  the  year, - 108 

We  can  report  favorably  of----- •  40 

Of  which  number  have  been  sent  to  their  friends,----  11 

To  the  hospital,---- --- - 6 

Cholera      do     --!---- 1 

Magdalen  do     Yorkville, - 1 

do         do     Philadelphia, 1 

Tombs,— ----------- - 3 

Alms-house, 4 

Female  Guardian  Society, 1 

California,--- - - 1 

Returned  to  evil  courses, --•  28 

Remaining  at  the  Home, - 23 

108 

In  expressing  our  gratitude  for  the  confidence  hitherto  reposed  in 
ut|  we  would  respectfully  urge  upon  those  who  have  heretofore  en- 
trusted us  with  means,  to  inform  themselves  personally  as  to  our 
coDdition  and  efforts.  Only  in  this  way  can  we  hope  to  obtain  such 
liberal  donations  as  will  enable  us  to  extend  our  bounds  so  as  to 
offer  the  benefits  of  our  Home  to  as  many  as  shall  be  disposed  to 
avail  themselves  of  it.  We  nerd  a  larger  and  better  calculated 
bouse,  and  more  facilities  for  cx>nducting  a  variety  of  employments 
iuited  to  the  different  powers  and  capacities  of  our  inmates.  Indus- 
tiy  is  a  potent  implement  in  our  plan  of  reform;  and  in  order  to 
bring  this  to  bear  upon  all,  we  must  have  work  \u  a>i^c\€!sX  N^\^s^c) 
to  acite  the  emulation  and  stimulate  the  ingenuil)  ot  ^vS«t«DX  K^v 
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positions,  talents  and  habits.  We  need  the  means  of  teaching  cer- 
tain trades,  as  tailoring,  for  instance.  The  possession  of  a  good 
business  of  that  kind  would  have  saved  some  of  our  poor  patients 
from  degradation,  and  will  certainly  do  something  towards  restoring 
them  to  a  decent  place  in  society;  not  by  rendering  them  indepen- 
dent of  future  good  behavior,  but  by  making  it  their  interest  and 
placing  them  in  circumstances  where  it  is  possible.  In  order  to  do 
this  effectually  we  need  an  increase  of  means,  and  we  trust  some 
kind  hearts  will  be  moved  to  respond  to  this  appeal. 

In  concluding  our  report,  we  cannot  but  feel  that  we  have  been 
able  to  give  but  a  very  inadequate  idea  of  the  importance  of  oar 
undertaking  and  the  value  of  its  results.  We  have  done  little  to- 
wards enlisting  public  sympathy  in  its  favor^  or  lessening  the  repug- 
nance which  is  felt  by  some  at  the  very  name  of  female  convid. 
As  to  the  first,  we  may  say  that  no  words  at  our  command  couU 
express  our  sense  of  the  want  of  such  an  institution  as  the  Home; 
nothing  but  a  personal  familiarity  with  our  prisons  can  teach  this. 
As  to  the  second,  the  enlisting  of  public  sympathy,  we  feel  that  after 
our  simple  statement  of  facts  and  convictions,  the  sympathy  which 
each  one  feels  will  be  in  proportion  to  his  moral  and  religious  cul- 
ture, provided  we  have  been  able  to  enlist  his  attention  for  a  few 
moments.  As  to  the  last,  that  fatal  repugnance  to  the  form  of  ten- 
derness we  wish  to  relieve,  we  would  remind  those  who  plead  against 
listening  to  us,  that  when  one  of  old  asked  **  Who  is  my  neighbor?'' 
our  Saviour  showed  that  to  fall  among  thieves,  to  be  stripped, 
wounded  and  left  half  dead,  constituted  a  claim  to  be  thus  con- 
sidered; and  under  this  holy  sanction  and  on  this  broad  ground,  we 
entreat  that  those  who  do  not  feel  willing  personally  to  encounter 
this  class  of  sufferers,  shall  at  least  give  Ihe  pence  which  will  enable 
^  us  to  act  as  their  substitutes. 

G.  M.  KIRKLAND, 

Corresponding  Stcntary. 

CORRESPONDENCE  FEMALE  DEPARTMENT  PRISON 

ASSOCIATION. 

• 

The  following  correspondence  from  former  inmates  will  be  read 

with  deep  interest  by  every  sincere  christian  into  whose  hands  it  may 

fall.    It  would  seem  that  there  are  very  few,  if  any,  so  far  nnder 

the  influence  and  dominion  of  their  evil  propensities,  as  to  preclude 

mU  hope  of  reform ;  for  mati^  ot  Wioaft  ^^\A^  V:i  \^  ^ifcfc  itAl^^ois 
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letters,  had  departed  widely  from  the  path  of  rectitude — had  become 
d^raded  outcasts  from  respectable  society,  and  a  burden  upon  the 
community.  Becoming  weary  of  such  a  life,  they  sought  shelter  in 
the  Home,  where  through  the  influences  that  were  cast  around  them, 
with  the  blessing  of  Providence  their  eyes  were  illuminated  to  see 
how  much  superior  a  life  of  virtue  and  integrity  is  to  that  of  vice 
and  crime,  and  having  come  to  the  determination  to  endeavor  to 
<<  cease  to  do  evil  and  learn  to  do  well,"  have  changed  their  course, 
and  are  now  respected  and  useful. 

March  3d,  1849. 
Mrs.  A.  H.  O. 

iDear  friends — ^I  take  this  opportunity  to  write  a  few  lines,  to  let 
jou  know  how  I  like  my  new  home,  I  like  it  very  much,  and  I  am 
very  well,  and  I  hope  this  will  find  you  and  your  family  well.  I 
have  about  as  much  as  I  can  do,  but  I  like  them  very  much  and  I 
thank  you  for  getting  me  so  good  a  home.  Give  my  love  to  Miss 
Wood  and  Miss  F.  and  all  the  girls,  and  kiss  the  little  girls  for  me. 

Please  write  me  as  soon  as  you  can. 

My  love  to  you 


^pril  23d,  1849. 
Dear  Miss  Wood: 

Perhaps  you  think  it  ingratitude  in  me  not  to  have  written  to  you 
before,  as  you  may  possibly  think  that  I  have  forgotten  all  the  kind- 
mtm  that  I  received  from  you  and  all  the  friends  of  the  Home;  if 
ndi  were  the  case,  then  I  would  consider  myself  very  ungrateful 
indeed,  but  I  hope  Miss  Wood  will  not  think  so  when  I  state  my 
iMioiis  why  I  did  not  write  before;  but  I  can  assure  you  that  I  can 
never  forget  what  the  Home  has  done  for  me,  it  has  saved  me  many 
a.aorrowful  day;  often  on  my  bed  at  night  I  look  back  and  think 
where  I  would  have  been  now,  had  it  not  been  for  the  Home.  I 
might  have  been  in  my  grave,  or  otherwise  in  prison,  where  I  would 
Ime  been  deprived  of  all  the  comforts  which  I  enjoy  at  present; 
tken  again  I  think  of  the  time  I  spent  on  Blackwell's  Island — I  look 
back  upon  that  scene  with  horror.  I  had  neither  friend  nor  relation 
tben  as  I  thought,  to  speak  one  word  of  kindness  to  me,  I  knew  that 
K:liad  no  claims  whatever  upon  any  persons'  sympathy — I  had  no 
l|ope  of  ever  doing  any  better  than  falling  back  into  my  old  habits 
Ihff.  moment  I,  came  off  the  island.  I  was  utterly  ho^lesa  o^  ^^x 
lupoming  T§$pectM]l?le  agaio,  and  still  would,  have  \»e«a  \tfy^«Ki  \aAl^ 
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it  not  been  for  good  Mr.  Searls  ;  never  can  I  forget  his  kindness  to 
me.  I  knew  nothing  of  the  Home  then,  until  he  directed  me  to  it; 
there,  he  said,  I  would  meet  with  friends— I  tried  and  found  them 
to  be  such  friends  that  I  feel  I  can  never  be  half  ^teful  to  them 
for  their  kindness  to  me. 

Yours  very  respectfully  and  with  regard. 


July  26,  1849. 
Miss  Wood  and  Miss  Farqherson  : 

Respected  Madams — I  have  often  thought  of  writing  to  you  since 
I  came  here,  to  express  my  feelings  of  gratitude  for  all  the  kindoesa 
that  you  showed  whilst  remaining  with  you.  How  much  happier  I 
am  now  than  I  was  last  year  at  this  time,  for  which  I  hope  that  I 
am  truly  thankful.  I  can  now  attend  my  church,  and  read  my  bible 
in  my  leisure  hours  undisturbed.  I  am  getting  well  fitted  up  for 
clothes  which  Mrs.  T  has  taken  care  of,  indeed  I  have  not  the 

least  trouble  about  them.     I  like  my  place  well. 

With  much  respect, 

I  remain  yours, 


Jlugust  20,  1849. 
Mrs.  A.  H.  O.  : 

Dear  Madam — We  arrived  safe  in  R ,  on  Tuesday.     Mr.  B. 

was  waiting  at  the  train  to  receive  us,  with  a  wagon  ;  the  factory  is 
two  miles  and  a  half  from  where  the  train  stopped.  It  is  a  beautiful 
place  where  we  are;  we  board  in  a  house  Mr.  B.  keeps  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  those  he  has  employed,  it  is  opposite  his  own,  and 
a  very  nice  woman  lives  there.  He  has  at  present  eighteen  hands 
employed,  and  they  all  board  in  the  one  house;  we  earn  at  first  $3 
a  week,  from  that  to  $5;  we  pay  one  dollar  and  a  half  a  week  for 
board.  My  dear  madam,  I  trust  it  has  pleased  the  Lord  ere  this  to 
raise  you  out  of  a  sick  bed;  it  is  my  constant  prayer  that  you  may 
again  be  restored  to  your  family  and  friends,  and  again  gladden  the 
hearts  of  the  inmates  of  the  Home  with  your  presence.  You  will 
have  the  kindness  to  let  me  know  if  you  are  recovered,  we  all  feel  so 
uneasy  about  you.  My  dear  Mrs.  G.,  we  do  not  know  how  yet  to 
.show  our  gratitude  to  you  for  sending  us  to  such  a  respectable  places 
where  we  can  earn  a  good  living  and  not  work  very  hard.  Our 
bovn  are  from  seven  in  Ibe  momxn^  WW  %Ne  \i^  ^  iftstsoooiL    J» 
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and  E.  join  me  in  the  kindest  love  to  you  and  familyi  and  all  in  the 
Home. 

Yours  respectfully, 


Jfw.  27th,  1849. 
Mrs.  A.  H.  O. 

Dear  friend — I  anived  here  the  same  day  I  left  the  Home,  at  2 
o'clock.  I  haye  got  just  such  a  place  as  you  represented  it  to  be, 
and  I  am  well  and  happy  as  I  wish  to  be.  I  shall  always  remember 
your  kindrjess  to  me  while  there.  Mrs.  G.,  my  respects  to  yourself, 
also  to  Miss  Avis  and  Miss  Purintoo.  Mrs.  C.'s  people  have  got  a 
man  and  his  wife  to  help  them,  and  do  not  want  A 

Mr.  B.  and  wife  send  their  respects  to  you.  There  is  three  dol- 
lartf'  in  this  letter  to  pay  for  my  traveling  expenses  to  this  place. 


March  3d,  1849. 
Mrs  O. 

— —  says  I  must  write  to  you  to  let  you  know  whether  we  in- 
tend to  keep  her  or  not.  We  think  she  is  every  way  as  good  as 
you  represented  her  to  be,  especially  in  her  kindness  to  the  sick,  and 
can  now  only  say  that  }ou  have  made  a  better  selection  for  us  than 
we  could  have  made  for  ourselves,  for  which  we  feel  truly  thankful. 
We  think  that  our  Heavenly  Father  by  His  unforseen  providence  in 
sending  her  here  at  this  time,  when  there  is  much  religious  interest 
here,  has  prepared  the  way  to  bestow  a  blessing  upon  her  that  He* 
had  in  store  for  her.  We  humbly  trust  that  he  has  adopted  her  into 
His  ovm  family y  and  made  her  a  subject  of  his  renewing  and  sane- 
tifying  grace. 

As  soon  as  we  learned  that  she  was  not  a  christian,  we  felt  a  deep 
interest  in  her  spiritual  welfare,  and  watched  till  we  saw  deep  anxi- 
ety of  mind— 4he  penitential  tear,  and  herself  willing  to  bow  down 
and  plead  for  mercy,  and  then  her  countenance  was  lit  up  with  joy 
and  peace  which  those  only  can  know  who  have  the  assurance  that 
their  sins  are  forgiven,  and  we  trust  that  you  will  rejoice  with  us 
that  ''the  dead  is  alive,  the  lost  is  found."  Mrs.  M.  unites  in  send- 
hig  love.  Yours  truly, 
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April  18,  1849. 
Mrs.  G. 

We  have  been  told  by  Mr.  L.  that  wishes  to  return 

to  our  house.  We  should  be  very  glad  to  have  her  in  our  fam- 
ily again,  yet  there  is  one  objection — she  cannot  milk.  We  have 
two  cowsj  and  it  would  many  times  be  very  inconvenient.      I  have 

found  a  place  for  her  if  she  wishes  to  return  to  P y  in  a  small, 

pleasant  family,  near  by  H.  B.  G.'s ;  their  work  will  be  light. 
I  think  she  will  be  pleased  with  the  family  and  they  with  her. 

is  with  me,  she  is   very  good  help.     Mrs.  G.  wishes 


—  to  cotae  immediately.    I  would  like  to  see  her.    Her  fare 
shall  be  paid.  Yours  sincerely, 

E.  B.  T. 

Sept.  8,  1849. 
My  dear  Miss  Wood: 

I  liked  C very  much,  and  she  is  now  at  a  sister's  of  Mr.  T., 

doing  extremely  well,  and  expects  to  remain  through  the  winter. 
She  is  contented  and  does  not  wish  to  return  to  the  city. 

Your  friend,  C.  T. 

[  From  a  higphly  retpeotable  elerirfmftii  in  Conneeticut.  ] 

Aug.  2,  1849. 

Miss  Wood: 

Dear  madam^ — We  have  been  oblifi;ed  to  part  with  — — ,  who 
^'i\\  bear  this  to  you.  We  regret  that  we  must  do  so,  but  as  ray 
health  compels  me  to  remove  with  my  family  for  several  mootbs,  it 
has  seemed  unavoidable.  She  has  served  us  faithftilly,  and  I  would 
cheerfully  recommend,  her  through  you,  to  any  one  who  may  wish 
her  as  a  domestic.  She  can  cock  all  ordinary  meats  and  vegetaUes^ 
make  excellent  bread,  and  is,  as  you  know,  an  excellent  washer  and 
ironer.  She  is  good  tempered,  patient,  respectful  and  industrious. 
Since  she  has  been  with  us  she  has  shown  no  disposition  to  return 
to  any  bad  habits,  and  does  not  seem  at  all  contaminated  by  te 
ilcenes  through  which  she  has  hitherto  passed.  We  fieel  much  inte* 
teBXeA  in  her,  and  hope  that  she  will  in  all  respects  continue  to  do 
well.  Yours  with  esteem, 

tl*     0.     Xi. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  a  letter  dated  Sept  17,  1849^ 
from  the  proprietor  of  a  bigb\y  tes^ecl^\Ae  m^u>fi^\»s\n%  ^stablish- 
meat  in  New  JBngland  : — 
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**  We  would  say  that are  excellent  girls,  and  have  conduct- 
ed themselves  with  much  propriety  ;  they  appear  to  be  well  pleased 
with  their  situations. 

It  is  our  delight  to  treat  all  in  our  employ  with  kindness  and  love; 
in  sickness  we  spare  no  pains  to  render  them  comfortable,  we  use 
every  means  to  teach  economy  and  to  make  good  use  of  their  wages, 
we  use  all  our  influence  to  get  them  to  spend  their  sabbaths  at 
church,  and  endeavor  to  set  before  them  such  an  example  as  we 
should  wish  set  before  our  own  children." 

The  following  letter  is  from  the  same  establishment  :— 

*    December  14,  1849. 
Respected  Friend  : 

A.  H.  G. — Your  kind  favor  of  the  10th  was  received  by  the  hands 
of  one  of  the  girls.  They  all  arrived  safe  at  our  place  and  com- 
menced work  yesterday;  they  appear  well  and  we  think  will  do  well 
for  us  and  for  themselves. 

and and are  well  and  are  good  girls ;  appear 

to  be  well  pleased,  they  are  all  steady  and  attentive  to  their  work, 
and  so  far  as  we  are  able  to  learn,  make  good  use  of  their  eamijig* 
by  buying  good,  suitable  clothing. 

'We  endeavor  as  far  as  possible  to  encourage  them,  and  all  in  onr 
employment,  in  doing  well.  We  set  the  example  of  industry  aad 
ciMHiomy  before  our  people,  and  try  to  have  them  follow  it. 

'tReat  assured  of  our  kind'  feeling  tot  the  favors  we  have  reoeiv^ 
ttom  yoUf  and  if  in  no  other  way,  we  will  ever  try  and  repay  yow 
kiidness  by  doing  our  duty  to  those  whom  you  place  under  pur  ,cart» 

Yours  with  respect, 

B.aiidF. 

'The  following  is  an  extract  of  another  letter  dated  Dec  31, 1949, 
frsm  the  fiame  person  as  the  foregoing.  These  documents  afford  much 
eooouragement,  and  show  the  great  good  that  has  resulted  from,  our 
inatiiution.  There  are  very  few  who  are  entirely  eut  of  the  reach  nf 
eympathy  and  kindness  : — 

'^The  girls  you  have  had  the  kindness  to  send  us  are  all  with  us, 
eiicept  one.  *  She  thought  she  would  psefet  hovMit  NvotV^^iA^^'^Qr^ 
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cured  her  a  situation  in  a  good  family  of  worthy  people,  where  she 

gets  $1.50  a  week.    and  — — ,  and ,  have  been  good 

girls,  we  are  just  paying  them  for  their  three  month's  work.     Each 
one  has  laid  by  a  pretty  little  sum  for  laboring  females.     ■  and 

— —  appear  contented  and  are  very  steady  to  their  work  and  make 
very  fair  wages  so  far,  a  trifle  over  $1.50  per  week,' besides  board. 

We  would  again  express  our  best  feelings  towards  your  Institution, 
and  to  all  the  kind  and  benevolent  people  who  sustain  it.  Whenever 
any  of  our  girls  leave  us  we  would  with  great  pleasure  apply  to  you 
for  more.  We  remain  truly  yours, 

B.  and  F." 


The  case  of deserves  notice  as    happily  illustrating 

the  practical  effect  of  our  institution. is  a  foreigner 

of  respectable  parentage.  She  was  educated  at  a  boarding  school; 
a  place  where,  for  the  most  part,  the  least  valuable  accomplishments 
are  superficially  taught,  and  where  the  development  of  the  highest 
feiculties,  intellectual  and  moral  is  grossly  neglected. 


— — came  to  New-York  with    her    husband  who  had  a 

large  capital  invested  in  a  respectable  business  of  more  than  ordina- 
ry hazard.  He  failed  and  died,  and  left  a  pretty  and  attractive 
widow,  poor,  a  stranger  and  unprotected.  She  remained  in  Mew- 
York  in  the  kope  of  saving  something  from  the  wreck  of  her  hus- 
band's affairs.  To  assist  her  she  had  recourse  to  a  man  who  holds 
a  respectable  position  in  society;  after  a  time  she  became  his  mis- 
tress. We  have  no  wish  to  investigate  or  describe  the  acts  by  which 
her  ruin  was  effected,  and  certainly  we  have  no  word^  to  paint  the 
crime  of  seduction — a  orime  which,  tolerated  as  it  is  by  society, 
(shame  that  it  is  so!)  is  registered  on  God's  holy  record  as  the 
blackest  of  sins.  In  due  time,  of  course,  the  woman  was  forsaken; 
the  man  went  on  unblenched  in  his  career— -invested  with  honors  by 
his  fellow  men,  and  received  into  their  circles  by  decent  women. 
The  poor  woman  had  sinned  away  her  right  to  return  to  her  friends 
at  home — men  here  despised  her — decent  womea  here  could  not 
^akto  her!  She  had  recourse  to  the  Lethe  of  our  christian  age, 
and  after  a  series  of  mberies  was  found  by  one  of  the  ladies  of  our 
society  in  the  Tombs.  She  was  brought  to  our  '^Home/'  Her 
health  was  impaired,  her  spirit  broken.  She  was  In  that  dismal 
state  of  final  reprobation;  her  hope  gone!  In  recurring  to  that 
period,  in  a  ietter  recently  Tecev\€^>  aha  says^  '*  Richly  havt  I  de- 
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served  the  just  anger  of  God|  and  the  Tial  of  his  wrath  has  been 
emptied  to  the  dregs  on  my  devoted  head.  My  heart  is  too  full  for 
utterance  or  complaint  to  any  but  him."  And  again,  '*  I  never, 
never  can  repay^ou,  my  dear  Mrs.  Gibbons,  and  dear  Mr.  Searle, 
for  all  your  goodness  to  me.  Entrapped  in  the  hands  of  such  a 
powerful  enemy,  where  should  I  have  been,  a  stranger  in  a  foreign 
land,  if  God,  in  his  mercy,  had  not  raised  you  up  for  me?  I  think 
of  it  and  tremble  at  the  past!    '  I  was  naked  and  ye  clothed  me!' " 

This  is  not  verbiage,  nor  the  cant  so  often  used  by  tLe  poor  vic- 
tims who  have  lost  every  thing  of  virtue  but  its  hacknied  phrases. 
Her  position  at  the  Home  was  attended  by  petty  trials,  harder  to  be 
borne  with  patience  than  calamities.  She  was  placed  on  an  equal 
footing  with  persons  greatly  her  inferiors  in  education  and  manners. 
She  had  to  eat,  drink,  sleep  and  live  with  them.  Her  deportment 
betrayed  no  consciousness  of  her  superiority.  She  adorned  her  pen- 
itence with  a  meek  and  quiet  spirit.  She  patiently  performed  labo- 
rious offices  to  which  she  had  been  unaccustomed,  and  occasionally 
kindly  imparted  instruction  to  the  more  ignorant  of  her  associates. 
After  a  year  of  approved  prbbation,  the  place  of  assistant  teacher  in 
.  the  family  of  a  country  clergyman  was  procured  for  her;  here  she 
remained  for  nearly  a  year,  performing  considerable  labor  for  slight 
remuneration,  making  no  complaint,  expressing  gratitude  for  every 
kindness  shown  to  her,  and  always  acquiescing  in  the  advice  of  her 
friends. 

a 

Early  in  November  she  writes  a  letter  to  one  of  the  ladies,  be- 
ginning, *'  Joy!  dear  Mrs.  Gibbons,  good  news  from  a  far  country  ! 
I  have  had  a  letter  full  of  love  from  home  P*  There  is  forgiveness 
and  a  welcome  for  the  penitent.  Of  course  she  is  all  eagerness  to 
"  arise  and  go  to  her  father,"  but  with  her  characteristic  docility  she 
fays,  *'  I  have  decided  to  go  to  Europe  in  the  spring.  I  expect  you 
will  advise  me  to  be  stationary  till  then;"  and  patiently  she  is 
awaiting  the  day  of  her  restoration. 

We  ask  the  friends  of  humanity  to  pause  and  consider  this  case 
In  the  first  place,  why  for  the  same  transgression,  (if  it  were  the 
game  in  guilt — if  the  seduced  were  as  guilty  as  the  seducer,)  so 
mequal  a  measure  of  retribution  should  be  meted  out  to  the  man 
and  the  woman?  And  secondly,  we  ask  if  a  society  that  has  res- 
cued from  the  depths  of  misery  one  human  being  capable  of  virtue 
and  of  bapiness  here,  and  destined  to  immortality,  has  not  a  claim 
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upon  christian  liberality.  This  is  one  case.  Our  report  will  show 
how  many  have  been  saved  for  a  time,  have  had  months  of  blessing 
instead  of  cursing,  and  how  many  we  have  a  good  hope  that  they 
are  finally  reclaimed.  ^ 

At  one  of  our  monthly  meetings,  after  several  new  inmates  had 
been  summoned,  questioned,  counselled,  and  dismissed  to  their  yari- 
ous  occupations,  a  tidy,  intelligent  looking  young  woman  entered, 
leading  a  fine  healthy  boy,  apparently  about  three  years  old.  There 
was  a  striking  contrast  between  her  clear  eye,  light  step,  deferential 
though  self-respectful  manner,  and  the  looks  of  the  stolid,  bloated, 
emaciated  victims  of  intemperance.  Every  one  admired  the  child, 
and  to  the  question  *^  where  is  your  husband  Bridget?"  She  answer- 
ed, **  there  is  no  use  in  lying  about  it,  now,  ladies,  I  never  was  mar- 
ried," and  burst  into  tears.  Her  sad  story,  more  sad  than  rare,  was 
related  with  such  simplicity  and  pathos,  that  no  one  thought  of  dis- 
believing it.  The  son  of  the  lady  in  whose  service  she  had  lived, 
was  her  betrayer.  As  soon  as  a  discovery  was  made,  she  was  turned 
out  of  doors.  He  had  given  her  his  watch,  which  she  took  with 
her.  She  was  immediately  pursued  by  an  officer,  who  searched  her 
trunk,  and  found  the  unlucky  gift.  Unwary  victim!  She  was  en-. 
tangled  in  the  toils  of  sin.  To  be  tried,  condemned  and  sentenced 
to  the  State  prison,  was  the  unavoidable  result,  for  she  was  poor 
and  friendless — *'  And  sure  I  had  never  taken  a  cents'  worth  from 
any  body  in  my  life,"  she  exclaimed,  earnestly. 

Maternal  love,  it  is  said,  suggested  the  device  to  sHeld  a  ^n  ^om 
disgrace,  for  who  would  credit  a  felon's  testimony  on  any  subjecti 
What  was  her  assertion  worth,  compared  with  the  detiial  of  a  res* 
pectable  family?  A  few  weeks  after  she  entered  the  prison,  her  child 
was  born.  The  ladies  there,  she  said,  called  it  Eugene.  They  were 
yeiy  kind,  and  had  always  clothed  it,  to  support  it  she  had  done  extra 
work,  and  the  fear  of  being  separated  from  her  child  prompted  her  to 
efforts  beyond  ordinary  endurance.  He  was  all  she  had  in  the  world, 
and  if  he  was  taken  away,  she  would'nt  care  what  became  of  her — and 
again  she  wept.  In  the  prison  she  never  had  been  reprifnanded,  and 
her  good  conduct  probably  procured  for  her  some  leniency  with  re- 
gard to  her  child.  Now  she  was  free,  all  she  wanted  was  tf  Sc^ce 
place  where  she  could  have  Eugene.  She  was  willing  to  work  haid 
for  any  wages,  so  that  she  could  have  her  child.  **  Would  yoo  be 
willing  to  go  to  the  country?"  *^  Indeed,  and  Pd  rather  go  to  the 
country,  ladies,  for  he  would  be  safe  there.    He  ran  away  yesterday 
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and  I  was  lost  for  a  while — the  matron  sent  women  all  round  to 
lcx>k  for  him,  and  I  ran  out  and  found  him  in  a  man's  arms  crying. 
The  man  said  he  was  his  child,  but  I  snatched  him  away,  and  a 
gentleman  that  stopd  by  said  it  was'nt  likely  he  was  his  child,  when 
he  cried  so— Oh!  I  was  so  frightened." 

Poor  neglected  waif  !  Cast  upon  the  troubled  sea  of  life,  may 
not  the  sanctifying  influence  of  a  mother's  love  for  the  fatherless 
hoy  keep  her  in  the  path  of  duty  1  And  what  inevitably  must  have 
heen  her  fate,  had  no  friendly  door  opened  to  receive  her  on  leav- 
ing the  prison?  In  this  rich  city,  with  its  thousand  charities,  kindly 
ministering  to  every  class  of  suffering  humanity,  where  could  she 
have  found  uncontaminated  shelter  except  at  the  prisoners'  Home  ? 
This  question  involves  an  important  fact,  which  if  duly  considered 
will  increa^  public  sympathy  for  our  infant  institution,  and  secure 
•11  the  aid  it  requires  for  its  permanent  support. 

Tht  following  account  Written  •  by  a  former  inmate  of  the  Home, 
m  a  simple  recital  of  facts. 

May,  1849. 
To  Mrs. 

Dear  Madam — ^You  wished  me  to  give  you  a  sketch  of  the  late 
Ifrs.  C,  which  for  family  reasons  I  shall  call  Mrs.  Clark,  but  I  am 
afraid  my  pen  will  fail  to  do  justice  to  that  awful  scene!  You  are 
well  aware  that  my  unfortunate  propensity  to  drink  has  caused  me 
to  he  an  inmate  of  the  prison  on  a  great  many  occasions,  and  it 
•eems  that  God  has  spared  me  to  witness  a  great  many  thrilling 
scenes,  but  I  never  remember  to  have  witnessed  one  that  shocked 
me  more  than  the  following  that  I  shall  feebly  try  to  narrate: 

About  a  year  ago  I  was  in  the  female  department  of  the  prison 
%here  the  better  portion  of  unfortunate  females  are  confined,  when 
Aere  was  brought  one  day  a  fine  looking  woman,  some  twenty-five 
years  old,  to  be  placed  under  the  care  of  Mr.  E.,  the  keeper  of  the 
prison,  (a  well  known  temperance  advocate,)  by  her  friends,  for  it 
ge^tns  they  had  tried  every  means  in  their  power  to  break  her  of  the 
fatal  propensity  to  drink,  but  in  vain;  the  fell  destroyer  had  marked 
lier  for  his  victim!  She  was  the  only  daughter  of  a  highly  respect- 
hble  widow  lady;  her  father  died  when  she  was  quite  young;  he  was 
m  la^er,  I  believe.  She  had  received  a  good  education,  and  was 
endowed  with  many  good  shining  qualities  that  endeared  her  to  all 
ler  friebds  and  acquaintances.     She  had  manied  w\VYk  e'^erj  y^^:»'^«5\ 
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of  happiness  that  this  'world  can  bestow,  and  her  husband  seemed  all 
her  heart  could  wish  or  desire;   but  he,   alas!  was  not  the  one  she 
should  have  wedded,  for  he  was  weak-minded  and  gay,  and  wished 
her  to  partake  of  all  his  amusements  and   follies;  he  was  not  a 
drunkard  when  he  married  her,  but  he  used  to  go  into  company  that 
drank,   till  he  learned  to  tipple  with  any  of  them.    Wheneyer  she 
reproached  him  for  his  conduct,  he  would  laugh  and  tell  her  she 
was  a  cold-hearted  woman;  and  he  would  induce  her  to  take  a  glass 
of  wine  to  raise  her  spirits.     She  was  of  that  yielding  disposition 
that  looked  with  partial  eye  on  all  her  husband's  failings,  and  would 
do  any  thing  to  please  him:  so  she  began  to  like  wine  for  the  ex- 
hilarating"  influence  it  had  on  her,  and  when  any  thiqg  went  wrong 
she  flew  to  that  for  consolation.    But  why  need  I  write  how,  step 
by  step,  she  became  a  drunkard,  for  her  story  is  the  story  of  hun- 
dreds; how  she  began  to  lose  caste  in  society;  how  whispers  west 
round;  how  shame  began,  and  she  drank  deeper  to  forget  all;  how 
her  friends  dropped  off  one  by  one,  and  at  last  her  husband  left  her 
too;  for  though  men  do  drink,  they  do  not  like  a  drunken  wife!   I 
said  all  had  left  her,  no  not  a//,  for  there  was  her  mother — ^and  what 
will  not  a  mother  do  for  her  only  and  erring  child?    but  tears  and 
prayers  were  Tain   in  her  case,  so  she  almost  despaired,  when  her 
child's  only  remaining  friend,  a  temperance  man,  persuaded  her 
mother  to  place  her  under  the  care  of  Mr.  E*  in  prison,  where  she 
would  have  time  to  wean  herself  from  the  degrading  vice  of  drink 
She  felt  her  weakness  and  was  willing  to  do  any  thing  to  save  h^ 
self;  but  how  foolish  is  self-reliance  without  the  aid  of  religion. 
She,  however,  remained  two  or  three  months  in  the  care  of  Mr.  £, 
and  her  husband  promised  to  provide  for  her,  and  to  take  the  pledge 
himself  if  she  would  adhere  to  her  resolution  of  amendment,  which 
she  had  promised  to  do;  he  took  apartments  for  her  and  they  went 
to  live  together.    That  was  the  last  I  heard  of  her  till  I  saw  her  on 
her  death-bed,  and  such  a  bed!!    A  year  had  rolled  around,  and  I 
again  was  an  inmate  of  the  prison:  when  Miss  F.,  the  kind  matDn, 
asked  me  if  I  remembered  Mrs.  C;   I  said,  yes;  she  said  *^stop  a 
moment,  for  I  am  going  to  get  some  crackers  and  milk  for  her.** 
1  expected  to  see  her  looking  badly,  but  I  was  not  prepared'  to  wit- 
ness the  dreadful  scene  that  was  presented  to  my  view.     When  I 
approached  the  cell  I  saw  an  awful  looking  object  that  shocked  me. 
Instead  of  the  e!egant  Mrs.  C.  there  lay  a  miserable  being  apparently 
in  the  last  agonies  of  death.    I  approached  and  called  her  by  name^ 
which  seemed  to  arouse  her,  and  I  lifted  her  head  to  give  her  some 
nourishmeDt,  but  she  could  not  swallow  anything ;  she  seemed  to 
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know  me;  I  asked  her  if  she  knew  she  was  dying ;  I  never  will 
forget  the  startled  look  of  horror  she  gave  me^  and  she  said  **  my 
mother  :^^   I  said,  it  would  break  her  heart  to  see  you  now,  can 
you  pray?    She  tried  to  speak  but  could  not,  and  in  a  few  moments 
she  was  a  stiffened  corpse.     I  could  hardly  realise  it,  it  seemed  like 
a  hideous  dream:    There  lay,   in  a  felon's  cell,  all  that  was  left  of 
the  once  fascinating  Mrs.  C,  in  the  rags  of  misery  and  wretchedness. 
It  seems  that  in  a  little  while  she  fell  into  her  old  habits  of  intem- 
perance, till  she  lost  the  confidence  of  her  friends,   and  she  drank 
more  than  ever,  till  she  left  them  to  go  and  stay  in  some  low  grog- 
gery,  and  they  did  not  know  where  she  was.    She  would  stay  there 
till  she  spent   all  her  money  and   pledged   her  clothes;   they  would 
then  turn  her  into  the  street,  where  an  officer   found  her  one  bitter 
cold  day,  sftting  helplessly  drunk.    He  conveyed  her  to  the  Tombs, 
where  Miss  F.  found  her  in  the  morning  in  a  dying  condition.     She 
did  not  recognise  her  at  first,  she  was  so  shockingly  altered,  but  she 
did  all  in  her  power  to  save  her.     The  doctor  came,  but  all  in  vain; 
the  hour  had  come  when  she  was  summoned  before  an  offended  God. 
0!  that  many  could  witness  that  scene,  just  entering  on  the  career 
of  intemperance,  before  the  habit  had   become  too  strong  to  be 
broken;  it  would  do  more  good  than  a  hundred  sermons,  for  they 
would  see  the  way  of  the  transgressor  was  hard.    No  one  expects 
to  become  a  drunkard  when  they  commence;  they  think,  ^^so  far  I 
will  go  and  no  farther;"   that  mistake  has  ruined  thousands;   for  I 
dare  say  no  one  despised  a  drunken  woman  more  than  the  unfortu- 
nate Mrs.  C.  did  at  one  time;  if  she  could  have  foreseen  the  end,  do 
you  think  she  would  have  partaken  of  the  first  glass?   I  thbk  not; 
she  would  have  started  from  it  as  if  it  had  been  some  poisonous  rep- 
tile.   *'  Look  not  then  upon  the  wine  when  it  is  red,  when  it  giveth 
Ids  color  in  the  cup,  when  it  moveth  itself  aright ;  at  the  last  it 
biteth  like  a  serpent  and  stingeth  like  an  adder," 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


For  the  purpose  of  obtaining  more  specific  information  in  relation 
to  the  results  of  the  different  modes  of  punishment  and  imprison- 
ment under  the  administration  of  the  different  States,  the  correspond- 
ing secretary  has  addressed  letters  to  the  wardens  and  keepers  of  all 
the  Penitentiaries  and  Houses  of  Refuge  throughout  our  country  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  reports  of  their  several  institutions,  and 
such  other  information  as  they  might  have  it  in  their  power  to  com- 
municate. He  also  addressed  circular  enquiries  to  many  of  our  best 
regulated  county  prisons.  The  results  of  this  correspondence  have 
been  the  receipt  of  reports  from  nineteen  of  our  State  prisons  (a 
comparative  view  of  the  statistics  of  which  is  given  under  the  head 
of  prison  discipline,)  reports  or  communications  from  all  our  houses 
of  refuge,  and  communications  from  several  of  our  county  prisons. 

Letters  were  also  addressed  to  the  Secretaries  of  State  of  those 
States  which  have  not  adopted  the  plan  of  establishing  penal  insti- 
tutions under  the  charge  of  the  State,  for  any  returns  which  may 
have  been  made  to  the  Legislature  in  relation  to  the  state  and  con- 
dition of  the  several  county  prisons  in  their  respective  States.  From 
the  answers  herein  conmiunicated  it  would  appear  that  no  return  is 
ever  required,  or  any  knowledge  possessed  by  the  executive  depart- 
ment in  most,  if  not  all,  of  these  States,  either  in  relation  to  the 
number  of  criminals,  kind  of  crime,  or  other  statistics  important  for 
wise  and  discriminating  legislation. 

Raleigh,  9th  FeVry,  1849. 

Dear  Sir:  Your  favor  of  the  3d  instant  is  received,  and  I  regret  it 
10  not  in  my  power  to  give  the  desired  information.  There  is  in 
the  State  of  North  Carolina,  seventy-seven  counties,  and  every  county 
has  its  prison  or  jail,  and  manage  them  as  they  please,  and  are  not 
required  to  make  any  report  of  the  prisoners  confined  therein,  or  the 
crimes  for  which  they  are  confined.  There  is  a  superior  court  in 
each  county  every  six  months,  when  prisoners  are  tried  for  capital 
offences.  The  county  courts  are  held  generally  every  three  monthSi 
when  prisoners  are  tried  for  small  offences. 

Yours  respectfully, 

W.  HU.L. 
JoBif  D.  Russ,  Esq.,  Cor.  Sec.  Prison  Assoc. 
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Secretary's  Office,     ) 
Tallahassee f  FeVy  21,  I860,  } 
To  the  Corresponding  Secretary 

of  the  Prison  Associaiiony  Jf.  T. 

Sir:  In  reply  to  your  letter  of  the  3d  inst.  I  have  to  state  that  we 
have  no  State  prisons,  and  I  regret  to  say  that  our  Legislature  hu 
never  taken  any  steps  towards  effecting  so  desirable  an  object  u  a 
complete  plan  for  obtaining  a  correct  estimate  of  criminal  statistici 
I  am  also  sorry  to  say  that  I  have  but  little  information  in  my  pos- 
session vvhich  could  at  all  aid  you  in  your  proposed  plan.  By  ref* 
erence  and  application  to  the  clerks  and  sheriffs  of  the  different 
counties,  you  may  obtain  much  information  such  as  you  desire. 

It  is  greatly  to  be  hoped  that  our  Legislature,  (which  will  meet 
next  winter,)  will  take  action  upon  this  important  subject  and  doubt- 
less it  will  do  so. 

It  gives  mc  great  pleasure,  with  the  concurrence  of  his  EzcelleDCj 
the  Governor,  to  send  you  by  this  day's  mail,  a  copy  of  Thompson'! 
Digest  of  the  laws  of  this  State,  and  also  one  copy  of  the  acts  of 
this  State,  passed  since  the  compilation  of  said  Digest  These  con- 
tain all  the  laws  in  force  relative  to  crimes,  &c. 

Respectfully, 

C.  W.  DOWNING, 

Seey  l^aU. 


>\ 


Department  of  Statb, 
Jlustin^  Texas,  23d  April,  1860. 

Dear  Sir:  Yours  of  Feb.  3d  was   duly  received,  and  would  have 
been  answered  earlier  had  I  not  delayed  my  reply  with  the  hope  that 
I  might  obtain  a  portion  at  least  of  the  information  you  requested 
in  a  shape   that  would  be   serviceable;  biit  I  find,  after  many  en- 
quiries,  that  no  details  of  our  prison  system  can  be  had  which  would 
be  worth  communicating.     Indeed,  until  within  the  last  16    months, 
we  may  be  said  to   have   had   no   system.    Offenders  against  the 
criminal  laws  of  the  country  were  tried  in  the  counties  in  which  the 
offences  were   committed,  and  punished    according  to  the  grade  of 
their  offences  in  the  counties  where  tried.    These  punishments  ranged 
from  capital  (for  murder)  down  to  petty  fines,  few  of  than  were  faj 
confinement  in  prison,  and  those  only  in  the  county  jail.    No  report  of 
these  punishments  was  made  Vo  axk^  de^oi^ftment,  except  as  to  the 
Mmount  of  fines  collecled.     A\>o\it  Vb  \xtfy[i^  %vGAJt  trat  vsi>\»s&sar{ 
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system  wmt  into  operatioD.  It  was  organized  upon  the  ordinary 
plan  of  southern  institutions  of  that  description,  and  is  yet  too  much 
in  its  infancy  to  be  capable  of  furnishing  much  in  the  way  of  sta- 
tistics. During  the  time  it  has  been  in  operation,  there  have  not 
been  more  than  six  convicts  sent  to  it  from  all  parts  of  the  State, 
whose  terms  of  punishment  are  varied  from  one  to  five  years.  Of 
this  number  there  have  been  no  deaths  or  sickness,  no  cases  of  insan* 
itj,  no  pardons,  no  discharges,  and  of  course  no  recommitments. 
The  persons  confined  are  invariably  white.  Their  moral  attitude 
heretofore  has  been  upon  rather  a  low  scale,  and  their  offences  prin- 
cipally larceny. 

Every  species  of  cWme,  except  treason  and  murder,  are,  by  the 
laws  of  the  State,  punishable  by  confinement  in  the  penitentiary. 
Misdemeanors  of  a  minor  grade  are  punished  by  fine.  Treason  and 
murder  in  the  first  degree  by  death.  The  discipline  of  the  peniten- 
tiary is  mild  but  strict.  The  convicts  are  put  to  labor.  The  officers 
are  one  superintendent  and  three  "directors.  The  building  is  unfin- 
ished, but  ^it  contains  now  ninety  cells,  besides  workshops  and  an 
enclosed  yard  for  exercise  and  recreation. 

Regretting  that  I  cannot  furnish  you  with  more  satisfactory  infor- 
mation on  the  various  points  of  your  enquiries, 

I  am,  very  respectfully. 

Your  ob't  servH, 

JAMES  WEBB. 

Iowa  City,  March  llth,  1850. 
John  D.  Russ,  M.  D., 

Corresponding  Stcretaryy  tfc. 

Dear  sir— Your  favor  of  the  1st  ultimo,  asking  copies  of  the  last 
annual  report  of  fhe  Iowa  Penitentiary,  came  to  hand  some  days 
since.  I  have  also  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the  **  Report  of 
the  Prison  Association  of  New-York,''  for  which  I  thank  you.  I 
have  examined  it  carefully,  and  find  it  to  be  a  very  valuable  and 
interesting  work. 

Since  my  letter  to  you  of  August,  1847,  (published  in  your  last 
report,)  but  one  report  has  been  made  by  the  warden  of  the  peni- 
tentiary. It  was  made  to  the  General  Assembly  last  winter,  and  if 
my  recollection  serves  me,  stated  there  were  but  one  or  two  prison- 
en.  By  some  oveisighr  the  report  was  not  prmteA  wxVVi  V!bk<&\o^TtASik 
of  the  LegUatwre,  aod  upon  examination  at  tVie  ot&ce  ol  ^^  ^«qnp 
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tary  of  State^  I  find  that  neither  the  original  or  a  copy  is  on  file  ia 
that  office.  The  same  is  true,  I  regret  to  say,  of  the  abstract  of  the 
*^  criminal  returns"  of  the  State  for  1848.  These  reports  ¥^heii 
made  to  either  house  of  the  Legislature,  are  placed  in  the  hands  of 
the  chief  clerks,  whose  duty  it  is  to  superintend  the  printing  of  the 
journals,  and  their  loss  is  attributable  to  the  negligence  or  ignorance 
of  those  officers,  or  those  who  had  the  printing  of  the  journals. 

I  am  pleased  to  state  it,  however,  as  my  decided  conviction,  thai 
crime  is  not  on  the  increase  in  this  State.  From  all  that  I  can 
learn,  I  am  satisfied  that  the  number  of  convictions  have  not  in- 
creased. In  this  county,  (Johnson,)  for  the  last  two  terms  of  our 
district  court,  the  grand  jury  has  failed,  to  find 'a  single  indictment  or 
presentment,  and  during  all  that  period,  our  jail  has  been  tenantlea. 

Last  winter,  Mr.  A.  H.  Haskell  was  appointed  warden  of  the 
penitentiary,  and  during  the  past  season  has  been  engaged  in  build- 
ing up  the  prison,  for  which  pur{)ose  an  appropriation  of  $20,000 
was  made  by  the  Legislature.  With  this  sum,  I  learn,  the  building 
is  far  advanced  towards  completion,  and  when  finished  will  be  com- 
fortable  as  well  as  safe.  At  the  next  session  of  the  Legislature,  (we 
had  no  session  this  past  winter,)  which  will  commence  in  December 
next,  we  shall  have  full  reports  upon  this  subject,  copies  of  which,  I 
will  be  at  some  pains  to  forward  to  you. 

The  above  is  all  the  information  I  am  able  to  afford  you  on  the 
subjects  mentioned  in  your  letter.  And  with  my  best  wishes  for  the 
success  of  your  Association,  and  the  benevolent  work  in  which  you 
are  engaged,  I  remain, 

Respectfully  yours, 

W.  PENN  CLARKB. 


Officb  of  Secretary  of  State, 
Madison^  Wiscwmn,  March  27,  1850. 

Jxms  D.  Rusa,  M.  D., 

Cor.  Sec'y  Prison  ^ss%  Centre  St.^  A*.  F. 

Dr.  Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your 
letters  of  3d  Feb'y  and  14th  inst.  The  first  came  during  my  absence 
from  the  capital,  and  was  mblaid  by  the  deputy  in  the  office. 

I  very  much  regret  that  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  furnish  yon  fai- 
/brmation  to  the  extent  yon  desire.  Tbete  \&  tio  State  prison  in  this 
AMs.     CoDvicta   ar^    confined  m  county  w\a  TL«ax«i^.  ^^  ^^»«%  * 
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conviction.  No  provision  has  ever  been  made  for  working  convicts^ 
to  any  extent.  The  State  pays  yearly  to  the  sheriffs  and  officers 
iiaving  them  in  charge  for  board,  clothing,  medical  attendance,  &c 
The  price  paid  for  board  has  been,  until  the  present  year,  $3.50  per . 
week.  The  price  is  now  fixed  by  statute  at  $2.50.  The  whole 
number  of  convicts  now  in  the  State  will  not,  it  is  thought,  at  this 
time  exceed  fifteen. 

fNo  provision  whatever  exists  requiring  any  officer  or  other  person 
to  report  to  any  department  in  relation  to  State  convicts,  except 
that  the  Governor  is  required  ^to  report  annually  to  the  Legislature 
as  to  the  number  of  pardons  granted.  The  whole  number  pardoned 
since  Wisconsin  became  a  State,  in  June,  1848,  to  IsWan'y,  1850, 
ifl  eleven. 

The  total  expenses  paid  by  the  State  for  the  support  of  prisoners 
for  the  same  term  amounts  to  the  sum  of  $4,109.88. 

I  have  no  means  whatever  at  command  of  informing  you  in  re- 
gard to  deaths,  escapes,  colors,  ages,  length  of  sentence  or  otherwise 
farther  than  above  stated,  short  of  making  a  thorough  search  of  the 
records  of  the  courts  in  the  several  counties.  ^ 

Several  fruitless  i^ttempts  have  been  made  to  locate  and  erect  a 
State  prison.  The  difficulty  in  the  way  I  consider  only  this,  our 
State  is  young,  country  new,  and  so  many  points  seeking  the  loca- 
tion, that  it  is  difficult  to  settle  upon  any  one.  I  think,  however, 
that  the  next  session  of  the  Legislature  will  make  the  necessary  pro- 
visions for  a  commencement. 

I  see  from  your  letter  of  3d  of  Feb'y,  that  you  desire  a  copy  of  our 
criminal  law.  Our  revised  statutes  contain  all  laws  of  every  de- 
scription relative  to  criminals  and  prisons,  that  exist  in  this  State, 
a|id  I  am  very  glad  to  have  it  in  my  power  to  comply  with  your 
wiibes  in  tRis  respect,  and  have  this  day  forwarded  you  a  copy  per 
if n  N.  W.  Dean,  a  merchant  of  this  place,  now  bound  for  your  city. 
Kr.  D.  will  no  doubt  deliver  the  same  to  you  ere  this  reaches  you. 

I  shall  be  pleased  at  any  time  hereafter  to  furnish  you  any  infor- 
B^tion  in  my  power  that  you  may  desire,  and  have  only  to  regret 
that  I  cannot  comply  at  this  time  to  the  full  extent  of  your  wishes. 

Very  respectfully. 

Your  ob't  serv't. 

WM.  A.  BARSTOW, 

Setf  i|  of  Siolt- 
fAgsembly,  No.  198.]  17 
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HOUSES  OF  REFUGE. 


State  Rkform  School,  Massachusetts. 

TrtasMTtT^s  Report. 

The  treasurer^arges  himself  from  Dec.  1,  1848,  to  Nov.  30,  1849, 
inclusive,  as  follows : 

For  amounts  received  from  the  State  treasury, $25,000  00 

For  amounts  received  from  the  superintendent, 1,598  58 

Balance  carried  to  new  account, 2,558  83 

$29,157  41 


SE 


« 


He  credits  himself  with  balance  due  Nov.  30, 1848,---  $1,721  17 
And  for  the  following  payments  : 

Medical  attendance  and  medicine, 71  86 

Tools,  leather,  and  materials  for  shoe  shop, -•-  2,183  07 

Buildings,  improvements,  and  repairs, 8,017  88 

Salaries,  wages  and  labor, 5,292  93 

Farming  tools,  stock  and  improvements  on  farm, 1,656  38 

Fuel  and  lights, 1,486  89 

Provisions  and  groceries,— •---•- ------ -  4,001  06 

Books,  stationery  and  printing, - -  564  66 

Furniture  and  bedding:, '  1,792  01 

Clothing,  &c., 1,614  11 

Trustees*  expenses, 266  87 

Transportation  and  railroad  freight, -- 333  40 

Postage, 17  70 

Miscellaneous, 132  69 

$29,167  41 

=  I 
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Showing  the  number  of  admissions,  and  general  state  of  the  instiittf 
Hon,  from  Dec.  Ist,  1848,  to  Jfov.  30th,  1849. 

Boys  in  the  house,  at  commencement  of  year,  Dec.  1,  1848,--  23 

Received  since, 311 

Number  in  the  house  during  the  year, 334 

Discharged, 24 

Remaining,  Nov.  30,  1849, 310 


Three  hundred  and  eleven  boys  have  been  committed  during  the 
year,  which  is  about  one  for  every  week  day. 

Of  those  discharged,  seven  were  apprenticed  to  various  trades  and 
employments.  Two  were  discharged  by  the  board;  one  a  French 
boy,  unable  to  speak  the  English  language,  desirous  to  return  to  his 
parents  in  Bordeaux.  The  other  was  permitted  to  accompany  his 
parents  who  were  leaving  the  State. 

Nine  were  remanded  or  rejected,  as  improper  subjects ;  two  of 
which  were  idiotic,  and  most  of  the  others  over  sixteen  years  of  age. 
Two  were  delivered  to  Boston  Municipal  Court,  by  authority  of 
habeas  corpus,  to  receive  a  change  of  sentence.  Two  were  dis* 
charged  on  expiration  of  sentence. 

The  disposal  of  boys,  by  apprenticeship,  is  of  high  importance  and 

responsibility;   involving,  to  a  great  extent,  their  future  prospects 

for  respectability  and  usefulness.     Much  depends  upon  tho  character 

and   parental   faithfulness  of  the  individual  to  whom  they  may  be 

indented,  as  well  as  upon  surrounding  influences.    For  should   they 

be  again  located  so  as  to  be  subjected  to  the  same  bad  influences  as 

before  admission,  they  will  be  very  likely  to  fall  into  their  former 

vicious  habit& 

« 
An  embarrassment  frequently  arises   from  the  change   in  public 

sentiment  and  practice,  in  regard  to  apprentices.  Formerly,  me- 
chanics' apprentices  served  a  full  term  of  from  five  to  seven  years, 
residing  in  the  family  of  their  roaster,  receiving  moral  and  religious 
training,  as  well  as  mechanical  instruction.  More  recently,  me- 
chanics employ  boys  and  young  men,  al  parlkuX^Lt  X^i^tvcXi^  ^1  Xx'^^^^ 
for  limited  periods,  a//o wing  them  to  board  NvYieie  >i)[i€^  tdolI  ^  ^^^ 
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conduct  themselves,  when  not  employed,  as  they  choose.  This  courae 
is  injurious  to  the  young,  especially  the  naturally  vicious  and  mis- 
guided youth,  who  need  constant,  steady,  parental  control  and  in- 
struction. 

Owing  to  the  short  time  since  the  school  was  opened,  but  little 
has  been  done  in  binding  out  boys. 

Wc  now  have  many  promising  boys,  who  are,  or  will  soon  be, 
ready  for  apprenticeship. 


Offences  of  all  committed  during  the  year  ending  J^Tov.  30,  1849, 

and  previously. 

1849.       Preriouslj-.  Total. 

For  larceny, 109            10  119 

Stubbornness, 106              4  110 

Idle  and  disorderly, 17              3  20 

Vagrancy, 23            --  23 

Shopbreaking  and  stealing, 17            --  17 

Housebreaking  and  stealing, 12  4 

Burglary, 1            --  1 

Shopbreaking,  with  intent  to  steal,-*  3              2  5 

Pilfering, 7            --  7 

Having  obscene  books  and  prints,  for 

circulation, 112 

Common  drunkards, -  2             --  2 

Malicious  mischief,- - 13            --  13 

Assault, 112 

Trespass, 4            --  4 

Arson, 2            --  2 

Runaways, 3            ..  3 

311           23  334 


The  above  table  shows  that  larceny  and  stubbornness,  in  about 
equal  proportion,  are  the  causes  of  the  greatest  number  of  commit- 
ments. It  should  be  remarked  that  the  charge  of  stubbornness  often 
corer.s  many  other  crimes.  Generally,  there  is  more  hope  of  reform 
in  a  lad  guilty  of  some  petty  larceny,  or  even  of  a  higher  offence, 
tian  of  the  really  stubborn  child,  made  so  by  injudicious  parental 
trajDin^] 
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Many  lads  have  been  led  into  theft  under  strong  temptations,  fre- 
quently owing  to  parental  neglect,  who  readily  yield  to  wholesome 
discipline  and  instruction,  and  to  the  parental  care  exercised  over 
them  in  the  institution. 

One  great  cause  of  crime  among  youth,  especially  in  our  lai^e 
towns  and  cities,  is  truancy.  The  incorrigible  truant,  who  has  be- 
come familiar  with  horse  racings  the  bowling  saloon,  the  theatrical 
exhibitions,  and  other  similar  places  of  amusement,  debauchery  and 
crime,  (where  too  many  of  our  youth  are  daily  to  be  found,)  is  a 
most  unfavorable  subject  for  reform. 


\ 


SJiowing  the  length  of  the  time  of  sentences,  the  past  and  previous 

year. 

1849.  PreTloiulj.    Total. 

During  their  minority, 238  9  247 

tTntil  twenty  years  old,- - 6  -  6 

"    fourteen      "       - 1  -  1 

Tot  one  year, 16  2  18 

One  year,  six  months, 3  -  3 

Two     "    16  4  19 

Three*'    18  4  22 

Four    "    3  .  3 

Five    "    4  4  8 

Six      "    6  .  6 

Eight  «    2  -  2 

Ten      "    1  -  1 

311  23  334 


During  the  first  part  of  the  year,  many  were  sent  for  short  periods; 
bat,  as  the  public  have  become  more  enlightened,  as  to  the  character 
and  true  objects  of  the  institution,  this  evil  has,  to  some  extent,  been 
corrected;  though  we  still  have  boys  sent  in  for  short  terms. 

We  are  confident  in  making  the  assertion,  that  short  terms  of 
sentence  have  an  injurious  effect. 

Nativity,  sixty-six  foreigners,  two  hundred  and  sixty-eight  nativef. 

Of  the  two  hundred  and  sixty-eight  bom  In  th^  llm\^  ^x^Xxst^ 
sdoetj'gix  were  of  Irish  parentage,  three  ot  EiH^V^)  «cA  ^wfc  A 
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German.     The  remaining  one  hundred  and  sixty-eight  comprises  one 
more  than  half  the  whole  number  committed. 


^ges  of  Boys  when  commUttd, 

1849.     Previoailj.    Total. 

7  years  of  age, 3 

8  "  10 

9  "  17 

10  "  27 

11  "  36 

12  "  46 

13  "  33 

14  "  69 

16  "  69 

16  "  3 

17  "  3 

18  "  

19  *  2 

Unknown, 3 

Average  age,  about  12 j  years.  311  23  334 
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Though  most  of  the  boys  are  committed  during  their  minority,  it 
is  not  expected  they  will  remain  in  the  school,  for  any  longer  period 
than  is  needful  to  prepare  them  to  make  good  farmers  and  mechanics, 
by  apprenticeship.  Neither  is  it  our  design  to  instruct  them,  while 
here,  in  the  business  they  are  to  follow  in  after  life. 

Our  present  plan  is,  to  school,  discipline,  and  morally  and  relig- 
iously instruct  them,  as  a  means  of  correcting  their  faults,  and  pre- 
paring them  for  apprenticeship  \  and  when  they  make  choice  of  the 
Icind  of  trade,  or  employment,  they  wish  to  follow,  to  indent  them 
to  persons  of  respectable  character,  in  the  country,  away  from  their 
former  corrupting  influences.  By  this  means,  the  good  work,  which, 
we  may  hope,  has  commenced  here,  will  be  carried  out  around  the 
family  fireside,  while  mingling  with  such  associates  as  the  good  sense 
of  the  master  may  approve. 

In  the  management  of  the  institution,  we  have  ever  felt  a  correct 

public  sentiment,   or  feeling,  among  the  pupils,  to  be  highly  nece^h 

8ary,     To  this  end,  we  have  endeavored,   as  far  as  practicable,  to 

render  the  school,  in  all  its  depaTlm^nXa,  ^^\si>sd;^uTlVk%^^\WnsL«a 
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possible;  to  lead  them  to  forget  the  past,  and  look  forward  with 
hope  to  the  future.  It  is  often  the  case>  that  a  lad,  who  has  mingled 
much  with  vice,  feels  himself  forsaken  by  the  virtuous  ;  that,  though 
there  may  be  opportunity  for  others  to  rise,  for  Atm,  there  is  little 
or  no  hope,  on  account  of  his  known  bad  character.  Such  need 
much  encouragement, — much  moral  and  careful  training, — to  bring 
into  action  the  dormant  energies  of  the  mind,  to  lead  them  to  put 
forth  sufficient  effort  to  overcome  temptation. 

Every  kind  attention,  and  the  tender  treatment,  which  they  may 
receive,  from  those  who  have  the  control  of  them,  strikes  a  chord  in 
iheir  hearts,  which  calls  into  action  their  better  feelings,  and  pre- 
pares them  for  receiving  and  appreciating  the  good  counsel  of  the 
instructor  or  master. 

The  pupils  are  divided,  as  far  as  labor  is  concerned,  into  three 
departments,  viz.,  farming,  mechanical,  and  domestic.  During  the 
summer,  about  one-fourth  have  been  employed  in  our  farming  opera- 
tions,— one-fifth  in  the  various  domestic  operations,  which  includes 
cooking,  baking,  washing,  ironing,  and  the  care  of  the  domitories, 
school  rooms,  &c.,  and  the  remainder  at  some  mechanical  employ- 
ment. 

We  have  made  the  labor  on  the  farm  a  reward  for  good  behavior, 
as  far  as  practicable,  by  selecting  those  for  farmers,  whose  good 
conduct  merits  our  approbation,  and  by  alternating  from  the  shop  to 
the  farm,  giving  those  usually  employed  in  the  shop  or  domestic 
department,  an  opportunity  to  labor  a  few  days  occasionally  upon 
the  farm.  This  has  operated  well, — affording  an  agreeable  change 
in  labor.  Their  time  for  each  day  is  divided,  by  devoting  four  hours 
to  instruction  in  school,  in  two  sessions  of  two  hours  each;  six  hours 
to  labor,  in  two  sessions  of  three  hours  each;  five  and  one-half  hours 
to  moral  and  religious  instruction,  recreation  and  miscellaneous 
duties,  and  eight  and  one-half  to  sleep. 

The  discipline  of  the  institution  has  been  a  matter  of  great  solici- 
tude; with  no  established  system  in  operation,  and  with  a  very  rapid 
increase  of  the  inmates,  it  has  been  more  difficult  to  manage  the  in- 
stitution successfully,  than  will  be  the  case  hereafter. 

We  adopt  the  grade  system.    This  system  consists  of  four  grades, 
designated  by  the  numerals  1,  2,  3,  4, — 1  being  the  highest  grade. 
When  a  boy  enters  the  institution,  he  is  placed  in  lh%  \\i\\4  ^g|c^\^\ 
if  his  conduct  is  bad,  after  admonition,  \a  \a  de^t^^^  ^%  ^  \^\i\i>^^ 
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ment,  to  the  fourth, — if  good,  after  a  proper  time,  he  is  promoted  to 
the  second;  and  should  he  continue  to  improve  in  his  conduct,  he 
enters  the  first  grade,  but  not  until  he  has  been  in  the  school  two 
months. 

We  also  have  a  subdivision  of  the  first  grade,  called  the  class  of 
"  Truth  and  Honor,^' — a  degree  which  indicates  the  highest  ruk 
known  in  the  school.  For  punishment,  we  degrade  from  a  higher 
to  a  lower,  and  for  encouragement,  promote  from  a  lower  to  a  higher 
rank.  These  grades  do  not  refer  at  all  to  intellectual  progress,  but 
are  confined  to  their  moral  standing  entirely,  and  are  applied  to 
their  conduct,  not  only  in  the  school  room,  but  in  the  shop,  play- 
ground, and  on  the  farm. 

This  8}'stem,  in  our  view,  is  a  just  one,  as  it  places  the  lad  where 
his  daily  standing  must  correspond  with  his  character;  which  must 
be  the  case  in  manhood,  and  which  actually,  though  not  in  form, 
exists  in  society.  Upon  most  boys,  it  has  a  much  greater  effect  than 
the  most  severe  corporal  punishment.  It  leads  them  to  value  cha- 
racter, as  on  this  plan,  his  grade-number  shows  the  character  and 
standing  that  every  boy  sustains  in  the  institution. 

Punishment  for  offences  is  not  inflicted  at  the  time  of  their  com- 
mission, but  in  every  department  a  record  is  made  of  all  cases  of 
misdemeanor,  also  of  all  those  worthy  of  commendation,  and  the 
account  is  setted  in  the  presence  of  the  boys  every  evening,  and  then 
punishment  is  inflicted,  reprimand  given,  or  in  slight  cases  a  mark 
of  misdemeanor  is  recorded.  From  this  record-book  the  grades  are 
reorganized  weekly.  Corporal  punishment  and  confinement  are  ii- 
flicted  only  in  the  fourth  grade,  and  then  only  as  a  last  resort. 

We  depend  much  more  upon  appeals  to  reason,  and  pointing  oat 
the  consequences  of  a  life  of  vice,  than  upon  any  punishment.  Much 
more  can  usually  be  gained  by  kindness  and  appeals  to  conscience, 
than  by  any  other  means.  Boys  of  this  class  {generally  have  but 
little  self-respect,  therefore  great  effort  is  made  to  lead  them  to  re- 
spect themselves.  To  this  end,  we  permit  a  boy  to  go  to  the  vil- 
lage,—to  labor  on  any  part  of  the  farm  unattended,  &.C.,  upon  his 
pledge  of  returning  promptly,  and  observing  the  regulations  of  the 
institution.  Many  have  been  permitted  to  do  so,  and  not  an  instance 
of  a  breach  of  trust  in  this  respect,  has  occured,  which  argues  stroog- 
Jjr  ID  favor  of  our  system.  Th\is  treated^  they  do  not  regard  them- 
selrea  as  in  the  confinement  o{  ai  ^to^h*)  >^e]  X^k^xba  \tk\«e«iA2(d  in 
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our  affkirs,  and  speak  of  our  farm,  our  cattle,  &c.,  as  though  ihej 
were  interested  in  their  proper  management, — which  could  not  be 
fhe  case  if  they  considered  themselves  watched  in  every  movement. 

We  have  sent  out  parties  of  boys  to  labor  on  distant  parts  of  the 
fiirm,  placing  one  of  their  number  as  monitor  to  direct  in  their  wprk, 
and  have  realized  much  assistance  in  the  labor  of  our  farm  by  this 
plan.  We  daily  send  boys  to  the  village,  to  mill,  and  to  towns 
around  us,  on  business.  Some  of  those  who  were  sent  here  for  lar- 
ceny, have  been  trusted  to  pay  and  collect  bills. 

Most  of  the  carting  of  our  supplies  has  been  done  by  the  boys, 
taking  the  entire  charge  of  a  two-horse  team.  Though  our  con- 
fidence has  been  generously  bestowed,  it  has  ever  been  rewarded  by 
their  faithfulness.    We  grant  them  many  privileges  for  good  conduct 

School  Department, — ^The  school  department  has  been  in  the  im*     / 
mediate  charge  of  Rev.  T.  D.  P.  Stone,  with  four  assistants.    He 
remarks  as  follows: 

**  One  great  object  in  arranging  the  details  of  the  school  room 
1h0  been  to  secure  the  power  and  habits  of  attention  to  study, — to 
promote  self-respect,  and  induce  pupils  to  make  eflTorts  to  gain  the 
love,  confidence  and  respect  of  others. 

*^  The  relative  standing  of  pupils,  as  to  mental  culture,  is  desig- 
nated by  four  grades.  These  are  divided,  the  two  lowest  into  four 
classes;  each  of  the  others  into  three  classes." 

There  has  been  some  attention  to  declamation,  singing,  and 
writing,  and  a  small  class  has  recently  commenced  the  study  of  alge- 
lira.  The  school  is  divided  into  two  departments,  accomodated  in 
two  large  school  rooms,  with  a  recitation  room  connected  with  each. 

So  far  as  employment  is  concerned,  we  have  labored  under  great 
disadvantages;  as  we  commenced  the  year  with  no  established  plan, 
and  our  shops  were  without  tools.  It  soon  became  necessary  to  de- 
cide upon  some  mechanical  employment,  for  those  who  could  not 
profitably  be  employed  on  the  farm.  The  selection  of  the  business 
to  be  carried  on  in  our  shops,  suitable  for  the  boys,  was  a  subject  of 
much  deliberation.  It  was  thought  advisable,  on  the  whole,  to  open 
two  shops;  one  to  make  and  repair  their  clothes,  beddings  &e..^  ^x^Al 
another  for  manufacturing  and  closinj;  biX)ts  aT\d  i^Yio«a.  *\\i^  ^'^%- 
ntiooa  of  both  are  bcfewitb  submitted. 
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Manufactured  8,082  pairs  shoes,  and  closed  14,364  pairs  boots  and 
shoes. 

Amount  received  for  shoes  sold,—  ----- •---....  $840  01 

"                    "      closing  boots  and  shoes, -  457  31 

"       of  work  done  for  Institution, 674  36 

"            shoes  now  on  hand, - 828  70 

"            stock            "           13135 

$2,831  72 

Expended  for  stock,  during  the  year, $1,689  71 

^^  tools,  and  furnishing  shop, 466  72 

"  wages  and  board  of  overseer,-        398  60 

$2,653  93 

Deduct  present  value  of  tools, 372  68 

2,18135 

Balance  in  favor  of  shop, ----      $650  37 


The  sewing  shop  has  been  managed  by  a  matron,  with  one  assist- 
ant During  the  earlier  part  of  the  year,  owing  to  the  rapid  increatt 
of  boys,  and  their  want  of  experience  in  sewing,  we  were  unable  to 
make  their  clothing  as  fast  as  needed;  consequently,  were  obliged 
to  procure  other  assistance;  but  we  hope  hereafter,  to  be  able  to 
fiirnish  all  necessary  clothing.  In  this  shop,  we  have  usually  placed 
the  smallest  boys. 

The  following  statement,  we  gather  from  the  matron's  monthlj 
reports,  showing  what  has  been  accomplished  in  this  department: 

Made  331  jackets.  Made  326  pillow-cases, 

"     632  pairs  pants,  ''     204  pillows, 

*'     412    "     suspenders,  '^     230  bed  spreads, 

"     243    "     socks,  "       26  towels, 

"     226  aprons,  ^^         2  curtains, 

48  handkfs.  hemmed,  400  pairs  socks  run, 

''     718  shirts,  261  knit  jackets  finished, 

222  hats  bound,  Repaired  1108  jackets, 

234  blankets  bound,  "       4681  pairs  pants, 

«     412  sheets,  "        1068     ''     socks, 

''     J260  bed-ticks,  ^^       \4VT     «     shirts. 
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trm. — ^Much  of  the  labor  of  those  employed  on  the  farm,  has 
performed  on  permanent  improvements. 

e  have  also  devoted  attention  to  preparing  the  ground  for  the 
'ation  of  fruit  and  vegetables  for  the  market.  The  boys  have 
ed  into  the  labors  of  the  farm  with  much  alacrity.  During  the 
part  of  the  season,  their  labor  was  comparatively  worthless, 
f  to  their  want  of  experience;  but  they  have  made  great  ad- 
>ment  in  the  knowledge  of  agricultural  pursuits,  and  many  of 
f  under  the  kind  care  of  the  steward,  have  become  very  useful 
le  farm. 

lie  following  statement   is  submitted,  showing  the  result  of  our 
ing  operations: 

loiber  of  days  work,  7447|,  3146  of   which  have  been  expend- 
a  the  several  improvements  not  immediately  connected  with  the 

• 

'  tons  English  hay,  valued  at  1 12  00  per  ton, $444  00 

i    "     meadow  **  "        6  00        "     166  00 

)    "     corn  fodder,  "         6  00        "      60  00 

i    «     oat  straw,  «        6  00        "      30  00 

I  bushels  potatoes,  **           60  bushel, 410  60 

)    **     corn  "            76       «      362  50 

)    "     oats  "           42       «      63  00 

1}  "     rye  «        1  00       "       4  60 

I    «     dry  pease  "        2  00       "       2  00 

J    «    dry  beans  •*        1  60       "      13  60 

7    "    English  turnips,       «            20       "       7  40 

D    "     Swedish  "            "            20      "       60  00 

3    "    beets  "            26      "       24  60 

9    "    carrots  "            26      "        82  26 

0  pumpkins  valued  at                         2  each,  - •  6000 

5  lbs.  pork  "  7 J  per  pound,-  -  179  86 
7  lbs.  veal  "  6         «  24  72 

6  lbs.  beef  "  6J       "  66  41 
D  cabbages  "                            6  each, 18  00 

1  gallons  milk,  "                           11  per  gall. 730  61 

2  lbs.  butter         '^  20  per  pound,---       116  40 

Oi  cords  of  wood  *'  4  60  per  cord, 270  00 

•den  vegetables,  winter  squashes,  &c., -        20  00 
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I/ea/^A.— The  health  of  our  famil}r  has  been  remarkable.  There 
has  been  no  case  of  sickness  of  any  importance,  except  the  measles, 
and  the  disorders  consequent  upon  it. 

All  are  required  to  bathe  their  entire  persons,  once  a  week,  in  a 
bath  of  about  blood  heat,  in  winter,  and  as  often,  or  oftener  in  Ae 
pond  in  summer.  This,  together  with  regular  habits  of  diet,  out- 
door exercise  and  general  contentment,  has  tended  to  give  us  good 
health.  At  the  date  of  this  report,  there  is  not  one  of  the  three  him- 
dred  and  ten  boys  connected  with  our  family,  who  is  unable  to  at- 
tend regularly  to  his  labor  and  school  daties.  There  has  not  been  t 
case  requiring  the  aid  of  a  physician,  for  more  than  five  months. 

We  have  a  small  library,  most  of  which  has  been  furnished  throuj^ 
the  benevolence  of  individuals,  to  whom  we  render  our  grateful  ack- 
nowledgments. 

Besides  the  books  received,  we  have  been  favored  by  the  kindnea 
of  the  editors  and  conductors  of  newspapers  and  others,  with  a  weekly 
supply  of  papers,  which  have  given  our  youthful  family  much  pleas- 
ure. 

The  boys  read  them  with  interest;  besides  imparting  much  uiefol 
information,  they  divert  the  mind  of  the  boy  from  his  past  vicioui 
course.  He  learns  what  is  transpiring  in  the  world,  and  their  inflo- 
ence  on  his  character  tends  to  prepare  him  to  be  a  good  citizen. 

Religious  Exercises  and  Sabbath  School, — ^The  principal  of  the 
school,  is  also  the  chaplain.  Our  religious  services  consist  of  morih 
ing  and  evening  prayers  in  the  school  rooms,  and  on  the  Sabbath, 
two  regular  services,  and  Sabbath  school  in  the  chapel. 

Much  interest  has  been  manifested  in  the  Sabbath  school.  Aboit 
twenty  teachers  from  the  con^^regations  in  our  vicinity,  have  kind^ 
volunteered  their  services.  We  regard  the  Sabbath  school  as  a  val- 
uable auxiliary  in  the  work  in  which  we  are  engaged. 

WILLIAM  R.  LINCOLN, 

Superifniend^ni. 
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House  of  Refokmation,  } 

>0.  ) 


So.  BostoTif  January  22d,  1850. 
John  D.  Russ,  M.  D., 

Cor.  Sec.  Pru.  Jiss'tiy  JV.  Y. 
Dear  Sir:  Yours  of  the  15th  inst.  was  duly  received  and  should 
re  commanded  earlier  attention  had  not  important  business  pre- 
itod.  To  its  contents  I  would  reply*  that  the  institution  occupies 
west  wing  of  the  building  that  was  originally  erected  for  its 
B  use.  This  wing  is  about  54  ft.  by  45,  and  is  three  stories  high, 
a  third  story  contains  the  sleeping  apartments  of  the  boys,  which 
LI  ft.  by  25},  and  21  ft.  high,  having  three  tiers  of  dormitories 
the  east  side,  each  dormitory  being  7  ft.  by  4}  and  7  ft.  high, 
I  being  separately  ventilated.  Those  boys  who  cannot  be  accom- 
ited  in  the  dormitories,  occupy  bunks  in  the  body  of  the  apartment. 
p  second  story  contains  the  school  room,  which  is  41  ft.  by  25|, 
I  10}  fc.  high,  a  wardroom,  in  which  the  boys'  clothes  are  kept, 
I  a  hospital  room.  The  first  story  contains  the  dining  room,  and 
Lay  room  which  was  formerly  used  as  a  workshop.  The  base- 
st contains  the  washing  and  bathing  apparatus  which  is  very  con- 
lent.  The  boys  aie  required  to  wash  their  faces  and  hands  at 
it  three  times  a  day,  and  oftener  if  necessary;  to  bathe  their 
ire  persons,  certainly  once  a  week  in  a  warm  bath  in  winter  and 
the  sea  in  summer.  The  remaining  rooms  in  the  wing,  not  men- 
led  above,  are  used  as  private  rooms  for  the  officers  and  for  gene- 
purposes.  The  workshop  is  a  separate  building  about  sixty  feet 
n  the  main  building  and  is  70  ft.  by  30  and  10  ft  high,  being 
ted  about  10  ft.  from  the  level  of  the  play  ground,  affording  an 
lortunity  for  the  boys  to  play  under  it  in  stormy  weather. 


the  year  1841,  at  which  time  the  institution  ceased  to  bean 
irely  independent  establishment,  and  became  a  department  of  the 
use  of  Industry,  its  concerns  have  been  so  intimately  connected 
h  those  of  that  institution,  that  it  is  impossible  to  give  a  pe|^ 
lly  accurate  estimate  of  its  gross  expenses  or  the  expense  of  eacS 
'•  The  making,  mending,  washing  and  ironing  of  the  clothes, 
I  also  the  baking  are  done  at  the  House  of  Industry. 

rhere  are  in  the  immediate  charge  of  the  boys  three  officers.     The 
ty  whose  dut)  ii  is  to  teach  the  school  and  attend  to  the  general 
srests  of  the  boys,  receives  500  dolls,  and  his  board.    The  second, 
0  has  charge  of  the  workshop,  and  renders  such    olVie^  ^^\&\.%ii^)^ 
it  necessary;  receives  3tO  dolls,  and  b\«  boaitd.    TVi%  Wja\^^  ^^ 
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sleeps  with  the  boys  and  superintends  the  domestic  work,  &c  ,  re- 
ceives 240  dolls,  and  his  board.  This  class  of  boys  needs  constant 
supervision,  the  mere  presence  of  an  officer  being  sufficient  to  pre- 
vent what  a  dozen  could  not  remedy;  consequently  we  make  it  a 
point  to  have  an  officer  with  them  all  the  time. 

There  are  now  in  the  institution  46  boys  between  the  ages  of  10 
and  17,  three  of  whom  are  colored.  Five  only  were  born  of  Amer- 
ican parents  Our  number  is  quite  small  on  account  of  most  of  the 
commitments  for  a  year  past  having  been  made  to  the  State  school 
at  Westboro,  We  have  accommodations  for  about  80  boys,  and  the 
same  number  of  officers  that  we  have  now  would  be  sufficient  to 
manage  them. 

All  the  boys  are  required  to  labor  six  hours  a  day;  those  who  are 
capable  of  being  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  men's,  women's  and 
children's  light  shoes,  of  which  they  made  during  the  year  ending 
Nov.  30t  ,  1849,  65,022  prs,  yielding  the  institution,  $1,084.10. 
Those  who  on  account  of  age  are  not  able  to  make  shoes,  are  em- 
ployed in  knitting,  and  at  domestic  work;  the  knitters  have  made  240 
prs.  of  socks.  There  are  also  about  60  acres  of  land  connected  with 
the  establishment,  upon  which  the  boys  are  required  to  labor  during 
the  summer,  as  their  services  are  needed,  performing  the  lighter  kinds 
of  work.  I  consider  this  and  also  the  cultivation  of  flowers,  as  mat- 
ters of  much  importance  to  this  class  of  boys;  they  are  exceedingly 
beneficial  to  their  health,  contributing  to  their  enjoyment,  and  have 
a  tendency  to  cherish  a  love  of  nature,  and  thereby  refine  and  elevate 
their  tastes  and  feelings. 

Most  of  the  boys  are  committed  for  petty  larcenies,  others  for 
stubborness,  vagrancy,  &c.  They  are  committed  for  no  specified 
time,  but  when  it  is  deemed  expedient  they  are  indented  to  trades  in 
the  country.  As  to  the  time  that  the  boys  should  remain  before 
being  apprenticed,  it  should  not  be  limited,  but  should  be  left  to  the 
discretion  of  those  having  immediate  charge  of  them;  for  some,  one 
year  and  even  less  is  sufficient,  others  need  two,  three  and  four,  and 
it  would  be  well  for  others  to  spend  their  lives  in  such  a  place,  though 
it  would  not  be  best  for  the  school. 

A  system  of  grades  or  classes,  founded  upon  the  daily  conduct  of 
the  boys,  is  the  principal  means  employed  in  maintaining  proper  dis- 
cipline; the  higher  grades  being  granted  certain  privileges  which  are 
deaied  the  lower.     The  punishments  inflicted  upon  boys  in  the  higher, 

are  generally y  bad  marks  and\osa  ot  %i^d.^\  v[i^^\wR«i^4e^civatiott 

of  play,  feruling  on  the  bwid  wiA  toii&a«aiWi\.% 
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They  rise  at  6  o'clock  and  retire  at  8jl,  throughout  the  year.  Six 
houra  are  devoted  to  labor,  4  to  school,  and  5}  to  religious  exercises, 
(which  consist  in  reading  of  the  scriptures  and  prayer,  morning  and 
erening,)  incidental  duties  and  recreation. 

On  the  sabbath  we  have  one  regular  religious  service  and  a  sab- 
bath school,  in  which  instruction  is  given  to  the  boys  by  teachers 
from  churches  of  various  denominations  in  the  city. 

The  boys  usually  enjoy  remarkable  health;  there  has  been  but  one 
death  for  about  three  years. 

Though  there  are  exceptions,  yet  the  majority  of  those  who  leave 
V  turn  out  well,  and  afford  ample  encouragement  to  laborers  in  this 
important  work. 

Respectfully  yours, 

FRIEND  CRANE,  SupH  Ho.  of  In  and  Ref. 
By  Jas.  O.  Brown,  Teacher  of  Ho.  Ref 


House  of   Refuge,  New-York. 

Report. 

The  whole  num^r  of  children  received   into  the  House  of  Refuge 
since  its  establishment  in  1824,  is, 4663 

The  whole  number  in   the  House  on  ihe  first  day  of  January, 
1849,  was, 355 

There  was  received  during  the  year, 303 

Making  a  total  for  1849,  of- 658 

The  number  remaining  on  the  1st  Jan.  1850,  is 338 

Leaving  the  number  disposed  of  during  the  year  1849,-  -   320 

About  two  years  since,  the  managers  applied  for  a  participation 
in  the  public  school  money,  which  was  granted. 

The  expense  of  instructors,  recitation  rooms,  books  and  stationery, 
is  about  equal  to  the  apportionment  made  for  their  support,  by  the 
Board  of  Education. 

The  boys  are  placed  under  the  charge  of  contraclois,  "viVio  ^tu^^^ 
fbtfD,  purt  In  making  cane-seat  maple  chairs,  and  oXViet^  vn  m^v^ 
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pocket-booksy  razor  strops,  spectacle  cases  and  goods  of  a  similar 
description,  thus  acquiring  a  trade  which  may  be  useful  to  them  in 
after  life;  their  labor  produces  11}  cents  per  day. 

The  girls  are  employed  in  making  shirts,  washing  and  mending 
for  the  boys,  and  with  the  large  family  in  the  house,  after  deducting 
the  hours  they  are  in  school,  say  from  4  to  4  J  hours,  gives  them  full 
employment. 

Thus  far,  this  institution  has  continued  prosperously  to  carry  on  the 
great  work  of  reformation;  and  the  question  now  presents  itself,  in 
what  way  can  the  operations  of  this  society  be  extended  and  its  use- 
fulness more  generally  promoted?  This  subject  has  been  heretofore 
referred  to,  and  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  again  to  direct  attention 
to  it.  The  premises  we  now  occupy,  are  not  adequate  to  our  present 
wants,  no  definite  classification  can  be  maintained — no  proper  dis- 
tinction established  between  the  children;  and  the  want  of  sufficient 
accommodations  by  which  these  desirable  benefits  could  be  secured, 
has  been  severely  felt  by  the  managers,  and  during  the  past  summer, 
the  board  were  obliged  to  close  their  doors,  and  refuse  to  receive 
those  who  were  the  proper  subjects  of  the  Refuge;  while  other  in- 
stitutions, having  in  view  the  same  objects  which  we  are  endeavor- 
ing to  accomplish,  have  been  liberally  provided  for  in  these  respects, 
this  bstitution,  the  most  important  of  all,  is  left  witb  the  same  pro- 
vision originally  made  for  its  use. 

The  ladies  committee  continue  to  manifest  the  same  interest  in  the 
welfare,  and  to  bestow  the  same  careful  supervision  over  the  inmates 
as  formerly.  This  department,  under  these  favorable  auspices,  warmly 
merits  the  approbation  of  the  friends  of  the  institution. 

Physician* s  Report. 

The  deaths  were  as  follows:  One  from  typhus  fever,  two  from 
consumption,  one  from  disease  of  the  heart,  one  from  diarrhoea,  one 
from  tabes  mesenterica,  and  three  from  cholera.  Of  these,  five  were 
girls  and  four  boys. 

During  the  first  six  months  of  the  year,  the  health  of  the  inmates 
of  the  Refuge  was  unusually  good;  a  few  only  of  the  diseases  inci- 
dent to  children  having  occurred  among  them,  and  those  of  a  mild 
character,  with  the  single  exception  of  a  very  malignant  case  of  ty- 
phus /ever,  which  terminated  falaW^  otk  Ihft  %th  of  June. 
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During  the  year,  more  than  four  hundred  patients  were  admitted 
into  the  hospitals;  this  number  of  course  included  all  the  cases  of 
relapse,  and  the  different  times  each  individual  entered  the  hospital; 
besides  there  were  many  prescribed  for  with  bowel  complaints,  who 
were  not  included  in  the  hospital  reports.  More  than  four-fifths  of 
all  the  patients  were  attacked  with  bowel  complaints,  varying  in 
form  from  a  simple  diarrhoea,  to  the  most  aggravated  stage  of  cho- 
lera asphyxia. 

Some  twenty  cases  of  fever,  and  a  few  of  dysentery  succeeded  the 
cholera,  some  of  which  were  severe  and  difficult  of  cure,  but  fortu- 
nately, none  of  them  proved  fatal.  Simultaneously  with  the  fevers 
three  very  severe  cases  of  purpura  occurred,  which  very  reluctantly 
yielded  to  treatment,  and  the  patients  got  well. 

About  twenty  cases  of  ophthalmia  also  occurred,  which  have  all 
been  cured. 

Teacher* s  Report  of  Boy*s  School. 

Nearly  everf  child  has  been  taught  to  read  and  write,  to  spell  and 
define;  and  the  great  majority  of  them,  enough  of  arithmetic  and 
geography,  for  the  ordinary  concerns  of  life. 

From  some  cause,  to  us  unknown,  the  great  mass  of  children  com- 
mitted the  past  year,  have  been  unusually  ignorant.  Whilst  the 
means  of  education  are  increasing,  and  schools  are  multiplying  in 
every  direction,  we  ought  to  look  for  different  results. 

Our  numbers  are  chiefly  made  up  of  two  classes,  truants  from  other 
schools,  and  newly  arrived  foreigners. 

The  former  have  frequently  attended  seven  or  eight  different  schools 
etcb  a  few  days  or  weeks,  and  then  "  played  the  truant"  twice  as 
loDgf  and  sought  another  school. 

Tbe  latter  having  just  arrived  upon  our  shores,  and  finding  no 
friendly  hand  to  lead  them  to  our  schools,  or  procure  for  them  em- 
ployment, mingle  in  the  streets  with  the  most  depraved  part  of  our 
juvenile  population. 

Every  year  brings  us  fresh  assurances,  that  the  instructions  given 
hfua^  are  appreciated  in  a(ter  life,  and  attended  with  an  m^iV^\)\»k\<^ 
amount  of  good. 

lAmmbtyfNo.  198.]  18 
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The  institution  of  the  House  of  Refuge,  in  its  educational  depart- 
ment, is,  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  ''  a  Manual  Labor  School/^ 
where  are  called  into  vigorous  exercise  the  physical,  intellectual  and 
moral  faculties.  No  one  of  these  is  cultivated  at  the  expense  of  the 
other  two,  nor  any  two  of  them  at  the  expense  of  the  remaining  one; 
but  all  harmoniously  together. 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  we  might  make  strong  and  robust  constitu- 
tions, without  in  any  way  reforming  the  children,  and  saving  them 
to  their  friendj  and  society.  And  it  is  equally  obvious  that  if  all 
were  done  that  could  be  done  to  cultivate  the  physical  and  intellect- 
nal  powers  together,  it  would  only  make  them  skillful,  cunning,  and 
wise  to  plan,  and  strong  to  execute  their  plans  of  villainy. 

Teacher^s  Report  of  Girls*  School. 

The  number  of  girls  at  present  in  the  female  department  is  70. 

Of  these  do  not  know  the  Alphabet, - .-.-.• —    3 

spell  and  read  words  of  four  letters, ..----.    9 

read  in  easy  lessons, 16 

read  in  books  generally, -----  26 

read  well, 16 

70 

Forty-five  write  on  paper,  and  all  receive  instruction  in  outline 
geography.  The  girls  have  committed  to  memory  the  past  year, 
14,680  verses  of  scripture,  and  have  repeated  832  Hymns. 

The  Society  for  the^  Reformatioii  of  Juvenile  Delin'uents^  in  account 

with  Joshua  S.  Underhillj  Trensurer, 

Dr. 

1849,  Jan.  3,  To  cash  paid  for  food  and  proTisions, $9,43132 

Salariet  of  superintendents,   matrons,  teachers, 

physician,  chaplain  and  assistants, 5,9U2  67 

Clothiniffor  the  chUdren, 2,889  11 

Furniture,  beds  and  bedding, •..«•  1,074  35 

Building  and  repairs, 1,630  67 

Fueland  light, 1,688  9S 

School  expenses,  boolcs  and  stationery, dO  60 

Horses,  carts,  carriages  and  stable  expenses, ...•  485  44 

Hospital  expenses  and  medicines, 304  29 

Printing  annual  report, 119  16 

Blank  books,  printing,  and  postage, 175  08 

Returning  children  to  friends,  and  outfits  to  boys 

going  to  sea,  &c., 287  39 

Care  of  committee  room, 220  00 

Insurance, 14  24 

Paid  ovei  10  tUiance  committee...... •• 128«60 

Jan.  1,  1850.  Tot>alaucedaelYi%aoc\«\.y....... ••*. «.««««...«.\        961  SS 
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Cr. 

2849^  Jan.  3,  By  balaneo  doe  the  society,  from  latt  year's  acconiit,  • $362  02 

Cash  from  contractors,  for  the  labor  of  the  children,....  7,978  13 

From  Comptroller  of  the  State, 8,000  00 

Corporation  of  the  city  of  New-Nork  from  excise 

f^nd, 4,00000 

Board  of  Education, «  1,82125 

Theatreand  eireos  licences, 3,317  73 

$25,479  13 

The  whole  number  of  children  received  into  the  House  of  Refuge 
since  its  establishment  in  1825.  is  4,663. 


The  number  of  children  in  the   institution  on  the  Ist  of  January, 
1850,  was  as  follows,  viz: 

White  boys, 256 

White  girls, 62 

Colored  boys, 13 

Colored  g  i  rls, - - 8 

338 

Parentage  of  247  white  children  received  during  the  year  1849. 

American, •• - •  69 

English, - 14 

Irish, i 134 

German, - --• 16 

French, - 5 

Scotch,- ----•. 6 

Spanish, ----  2 

Welch, 1 

Americans  69,  Foreigners  178,  total, 247 

•^jffw  of  266  children  received  during  the  year  1849. 

4  were  8    years  old,  158  brought  forward. 

6  "  9  "  52  were  15  years  old. 

16  "10  "  29  "  16         « 

81  "  11  "  16  "  17         " 

33  «  12  "  8  •*  18         " 

35  "  13  "  2  "  19         " 

63  "  14  "  1  *^  20         «      • 

168  carried  forward.  266 

Average  age,  13  years  9  months  and  27  da^s. 
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Employment  of  the  Children, 

Dining  the  year,  the  boys  haye  been  employed  in  working  from  the 
rough  plank,  chair  seat  frames,  and  filling  them  with  cane  prepared 
by  the  children,  and  in  manufacturing  daguereotype  cases,  spectacle 
cases,  razor  strops,  pocket  books  and  other  articles. 

The  boys  make  and  mend  all  the  shoes  ;  and  the  washing,  making 
and  mending  for  the  whole  family,  is  done  by  the  children. 

Matron* 8  Report  of  toork  done  in  the  Female  House  during  the  year 

1849. 

Frocksmade, 146 

Shirts     "        707 

Aprons   "       137 

Skirts     "       98 

Chemises  made,  -------------- .---...-..  77 

Sheets         "      323 

Comfortables  made,  -----•----•• 20 

Quilts                 "       2 

Pillowcases       "       113 

Suspenders         "       • 344 

Bed  ticks           "       28 

Rollers                *       18 

Towels,              "       24 

Spreads              "       8 

Handkerchiefs  hemmed, 24 

Iron  holders  made, •- 34 

Loose  gownsmade, 8 

Comforta  ble  covers  made, 182 

Mattresses  covered, -••--.  12 

Curtains  made,  setts,  --- ----- 4 

Stockings  run,  pairs,  ----..--• 843 

ShoKS  bound,  --- .--.•.--.  166 

Garments  repaired, 22,497 

Stockings        "      7,384 

Pieces  washed, 107,549 

Wbstern  Housb  of  Refugb,         ) 
Rochester,  Jan.  28,  1860.  ) 
To  John  D.  Russ,  M.  D., 

Cor.  Sec.  Pris.  Jlss*n. 
Dear  Sir:   Your  favor  of  the  15th  inst.  was  duly  received,  and  I 
IiMve  great  pleasure  in  answering  )out  a«v«n3LSxtf3^\«^ 
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The  "  Western  House  of  Refuge"  was  opened  for  the  reception  of 
boys  on  the  11th  day  of  August  last. 

The  law  establishing  the  House,  authorises  the  managers  to  make 
provision  for  the  reception  of  girls;  but  no  such  provision  has  as 
yet  been  made  and  probably  will  not  be  until  after  additional  build- 
ings shall  have  been  erected  for  boys. 

« 

The  institution  is  beautifully  located  near  the  banks  of  the  Gen* 
esee  river,  about  one  mile  north  of  the  city,  on  an  eminence  com- 
manding a  fine  view  of  the  city,  the  surrounding  country  and  Lake 
Ontario. 

There  are  42}  acres  of  excellent  land  attached,  10  of  which  are 
devoted  to  pasturage,  28  acres  are  enclosed  with  a  stockade  fence, 
10  ft.  in  height,  and  are  designed  to  be  cultivated  by  the  inmates, 
and  4|  acres  are  enclosed  with  a  stone  wall  20  feet  high. 

Within  this  latter  enclosure  are  all  the  buildings  except  the  bam, 
and  the  grounds  are  handsomely  laid  out  in  vegetable  and  flower 
gardens,  walks  and  play  grounds,  and  ornamented  with  trees  and 
shrubbery. 

The  original  plan  of  the  House  embraces  a  centre  building  86  by 
60  feet,  3  stories  high  and  basement,  with  two  wings  in  an  oblong 
direction,  each  148  feet  long  by  32  feet  wide,  2  stories  high  and 
basement,  except  the  extremes,  which  terminate  in  towers  37  feet 
square,  3  stories  high.  The  whole  when  completed  will  form  a  front 
of  382  feet  in  length,  to  which  lateral  wings  may  be  added  when 
required. 

Of  the  foregoing  plan  only  the  centre  building  and  one  wing  are 
completed.  (Enclosed  I  send  you  a  lithograph  on  a  small  scaler 
showing  the  front  elevation.) 

Centre  Building. — ^The  centre  building  is  divided  by  a  central  hall 
15  feet  in  width,  with  lateral  halls  10  feet  wide,  communicating 
with  the  wings. 

The  basement  embraces  a  kitchen  and  dining  room  for  thej  auper^ 
intendent,  a  kitchen  and  dining  room   for  subordinate  officers,  and  a 
general  kitchen  for  cooking  and  washing  for  the  inmates.     The  lat- 
ter is  furnished  with  a  6  horse  power  steam  boWet  ^iv^   cx^vck^  voi^ 
wsMbing   apparatus  of  the  most  approved  Vmd,  Vog;^^^  NnVfi^ 
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horse  power  engine  for  elevating  water  to  the  4th  story,  which  with- 
out further  addition  is  sufficient  to  do  the  work  for  a  family  of  250 
inmates. 

From  a  tank  of  2500  galls.,  in  the  fourth  story,  the  water  is 
plumbed  in  every  direction  where  its  use  is  required. 

The  1st  floor  contains  the  office  and  manager's  room,  with  rooms 
for  the  superintendent's  family. 

The  2d  floor  embraces  two  large  rooms  for  the  sick,  and  sleeping 
apartments  for  the  officers.  And  on  the  3d  floor  is  a  chapel  60  feet 
square,  which  will  seat  500  persons.  Rooms  for  the  sick  will  be 
provided  in  the  new  wing  to  be  erected. 

Wing, — The  basement  of  the  wing  embraces  a  washing  and 
bathing  room  for  the  boys,  32X68  feet,  with  pipes  and  cocks  so 
distributed  that  each  can  wash  under  a  running  stream.  It  is  also 
furnished  with  a  plunging  bathing  pool  of  the  capacity  of  6000  galls, 
and  a  shower  bath. 

On  the  same  floor  are  an  ironing  and  drying  room,  tailors'  shop, 
shoe  shop  and  store  rooms. 

The  1st  floor  embraces  the  dining  room  and  school  and  recitation 
rooms. 

The  2d  floor  contains  the  dormitories  for  the  boys.  These  are  7 
feet  square  with  7  feet  ceilings;  they  are  arranged  in  two  tiers  on 
either  side  of  the  wing,  and  separated  by  a  hall  15  feet  in  width 
running  the  whole  length  of  the  wing.  Each  cell  has  a  narrow 
window  extending  from  the  floor  to  the  ceiling,  rendering  it  light, 
airy  and  pleasant.  £ach  has  a  4  inch  ventilating  flue  which  can  be 
opened  or  shut  at  pleasure  and  all  the  doors  of  the  cells  are  of  open 
ornamental  iron  work. 

The  hall  between  the  dormitories  is  lighted  from  the  roof,  and 
ventilated  by  £spy's  cowles. 

The  building  throughout  is  warmed  and  ventilated  by  *^  Bull's  hot 
air  and  ventilating  furnaces." 

Each  wing  when  completed  \s  desi^ued  to  accommodate  100  in- 
mates. 
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Since  the  opening  of  the  House,  there  have  been  received  40 
white  and  3  colored  boys,  none  of  whom  have  been  indentured  or 
otherwise  disposed  of. 

The  offences  for  which  they  were  committed  are  burglary  and  lar- 
ceny, 16;  petit  larceny,  17;  grand  larceny,  3;  vagrancy,  5;  arson  1; 
forgery,  1. 

Their  parentage  is  as  follows,  viz:  American  23,  Irish  13,  French 
2,  German  1,  Welsh  1,  colored  3. 

They  are  all  committed  to  the  care  of  the  managers  during  their 
minority;  the  managers  having  power  to  bind  them  out  at  their  dis- 
cretion. 

They  vary  in  age  from  10  to  18  years;  the  average  being  14 
years  and  6  months;  18  years  is  the  extreme  at  which  they  can  be 
committed. 

All,  except  a  few  who  are  required  f.)r  the  domestic  work  of  the 
house,  are  actively  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  cane  chair  seats. 
In  the  summer  season  a  large  number  will  be  employed  in  the  garden 
tad  on  the  farm.  Those  who  labor  in  the  shops  are  under  contract 
at  11  cts.  per  day  for  each. 

The  time  the  inmates  will  be  detained  before  being  apprenticed, 
will  depend  much  on  their  general  character  and  conduct;  the  aver- 
age time  will  be  from  18  mos.  to  2  years. 

For  modes  of  punishment  see  '*  rules  and  regulations.''  The  last 
resort  is  by  corporal  infliction;  and  this  has  only  been  required  in 
-two  cases  since  the  opening  of  the  House;  two  large  boys  for  des- 
perate attempts  to  escape,  they  were  punished  on  the  posterior  with 
an  ordinary  sized  rattan. 

The  general  health  of  the  inmates  is  good,  only  2  having  been 
confined  to  their  beds  by  indisposition  and  these  only  for  a  few  days* 
There  are  no  cases  of  insanity  among  us,  and  no  case  of  masturba- 
tion to  our  knowledge. 

All  are  required  to  take  a  plunging  bath  twice  during  the  week. 
All  attend  school  3}  hours  per  day,  and  church  and  Sunday  school 
on  the  sabbath* 
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As  a  general  thing  they  seem  contented  and  happy,  as  well  at 
their  work  as  during  the  hours  of  recreation;  but  for  *'  restdtsj*  we 
must  wait  till  the  institution  has  been  longer  in  operation. 

JVb.  of  Officers  and  their  Salaries, — Superintendent,  f  1,500; 
assistant  superintendent,  $700;  teacher,  $600;  steward  and  wife 
together,  $300;  gate  keeper,  $200;  farmer,  $250;  gardener,  $160; 
physician,  $200;  chaplain,  $250;  tailoress,  $8  per  mo.,  and  all  are 
entitled  to  the  fare  of  the  House,  that  is  such  food  as  is  proyided  for 
the  inmates. 

I  am  yours,  very  respectfully, 

SAM'L  S.  WOOD, 

Sup*t  W.  H.  of  Refuge. 
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In  the  department  for  white  children,  the  average  number  of  mak 
inmates  for  the  year  has  been  174,  of  female  inmates  42,  total  216, 
being  a  larger  number  than  in  any  year  since  the  institution  hai 
been  in  operation. 

Below  is  given  a  tabular  statement  of  the  number  of  males  and  of 
females  committed  in  each  year  since  the  opening  of  the  House; 
together  with  the  average  age  of  those  committed,  and  the  average 
number  of  inmates  in  each  of  the  years  for  which  the  information 
could  readily  be  procured. 

The  number  of  commitments  here  given  do  not  include  those  re- 
turned to  the  institution  after  having  been  indentured  or  having 
escaped 

Vog  the  year.  Boys  com-  Avense  Ofrls    Aveni^e  Mge    Average    Ayerage  iram* 

mitted.       age  of   com-  of  girls  when  number  of  of  female  ia> 
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By  an  examination  of  the  above  tabular  statement,  it  will  be  peiv 
ceiTed  that  the  number  of  boys  committed,  within  the  last  few  years, 
has  rapidly  increased.  It  cannot  be  doubted,  that  the  fear  of  being 
Ribjected  to  the  discipline  of  this  institution  has  exerted  a  powerful 
and  salutary  influence  on  the  rising  generation  of  our  community. 

The  greatest  number  of  male  inmates  at  any  one  time  during  the 
past  year,  was  196;  of  female  inmates,  60. 

During  the  past  year,  the  imates  have  been  blessed  with  health  in 
a  remarkable  degree;  but  one  case  of  serious  indisposition  occurred 
during  the  year.  This  case,  which  terminated  fatally,  in  the  month 
of  April,  was  that  of  a  boy  recently  admitted,  and  the  disease — 
gangrenous  erysipelas — was  of  a  character  to  leave  but  little  doubt 
that  it  existed  in  his  system  at  the  time  of  his  admission. 

The  mechanical  pursuits  which  give  employment  to  the  boys  in 
the  workshops,  are  the  manufacture  of  razor  strops,  cane  chair  seats, 
and  umbrella  furniture,  and  book  binding.  The  earnings  of  the  boys, 
for  labor  done  during  the  past  year,  amount  to  $6,356.64  or  ll.^^ 
cents  per  day. 

The  progress  made  by  the  pupilsboth  of  the  boys'  and  of  the  girb' 
schools,  in  their  studies,  which  embrace  the  elementary  branches  of 
an  English  education,  has  been  satisfactory  to  the  board. 
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The  libraries  have  received  an  addition  of  more  than  800  well* 
selected  volumes^  through  the  liberality  of  a  number  of  our  fellow 
citizens,  including  most  of  the  principal  publishers  and  booksellers 
of  our  city.  They  acknowledge  the  kindness  of  the  officiating  clergy 
of  different  religious  denominations  in  voluntarily  officiating  at  the 
House  on  the  sabbath;  also  to  express  their  thanks  to  the  Sunday 
school  teachers,  who  have  so  faithfully  labored  for  us. 

The  labors  of  the  ladies'  committee  in  the  female  department 
have  been  conducted,  as  heretofore,  in  the  spirit  of  love. 

From  the  tenor  of  letters  received  from  the  masters  of  former  in- 
mates, now  under  indenture,  the  board  feel  assured  that  the  discipline 
of  the  institution  has  not  lost  its  beneficial  influence.  They  believe, 
however,  that,  could  a  larger  proportion  of  those  indentured  be 
placed  at  a  distance  from  the  city,  and  the  evil  associations  connect- 
ed therewith,  still  more  favorable  results  might  be  realized. 

A  friend  of  the  institution  presented  to  it  the  sum  of  $1,600,  to 
be  invested  as  a  permanent  fund,  the  interest  to  be  applied  to  the 
purchase  of  medals,  and  such  other  presents  for  the  inmates  as  maj 
be  deemed  suitable  rewards  for  good  conduct  and  incentives  to  im- 
provement. 

Cost  of  support  including  provisions,  salaries,  fuel  and  clothing  is 
92  dollars  and  10  cents  per  head. 

Report  of  the  SuperirUendent  of  the  White  Department. 

The  number  admitted  from  Jan.  1,  1849,  to  Jan.  1,  1850,  is  as 
follows,  viz:   158  boys,  45  girls,  total  198. 

Discharged:  boys  126,  girls  36,  total  162. 

Remaining  in  the  institution,  Jan.  1st,  1850:  boys  185,  girls  49, 
total  234. 

93  were  committed  on  complaint,  and  by  request  of  the  parents 
or  nearest  friends. 

Those  admitted  during  the  year  were  bom  as  follows:  In  the  city 
and  county  of  Philadelphia,  90;  in  other  counties  of  Pennsylvania, 
18;  New-York,  10;  Ohio,  1;  New  Jersey,  5;  South  Carolina,  1; 
Delaware,  1;  Vermont,  1;  Massachusetts,   1;  District  of  Columbia, 

1;  England,   8;  Holland,   1*,  lid^Lnd^   17  \  Germany,  8;  Italy,    1; 

Wales,  1;  remainder  not  kno^u. 
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The  average  age  of  boys,  when  admitted,  was  about   13}   years; 
girls,  14|. 

The  boys  are  employed  at — 

BookbiDding, •--.-..  10 

Cane  seats,  &c., 65 

Making  umbrella  stretchers, - - 36 

"       razor  strops,- - -  70 

Miscellaneous, — •  4 

185 

In  the  Bindery. — Comly's  spelling  book,  copies  bound, —  57,518 

English  Reader,                     ''             -  •  -  2, 104 

Pikers  Arithmetic,                 "            ...  500 

Primers,                                 "            ...  15,192 

Almanacs,                              '^            -.-  55,872 

In  Cane  Shop — Cane  shaved,  lbs., 4,680 

Seats  made, 17,476 

Chairs  caned, - 102 

Settees    "       7 

"      made  and  caned, 7 

Bonnet  reeds  made,  gro.,. --•- 906 

In  Umbrella  SAop— Stretchers  made,  lbs, 127,327 

h  Bazor  Strop  Shop — Strops  made,  doz., 14,000 

Paper  boxes  made, •     29,000 

Wwk  done  by  Girls — ^Jackets  made,  —  - • •  416 

Pants, 471 

Shirts, 625 

Boys*  aprons, 159 

Frocks  for  girls, 137 

Other  garments  for  girls, 410 

Sheets,  bed  ticks,  pillow  cases,  towels, 

&c., 626 

Carpet  rags  sewed,  lbs., 194 

Mending,  washing,  cooking,  &c. 
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Report  of  (he  Teacher  of  the  Boys*  School. 

The  school  of  the  marie  departmeDt  consists  of  two  general  classes; 
namely:  the  first  and  second  divisions,  which  are  subdivided,  the 
first  into  six  classes,  the  second  into  three.  The  classes  1  and  2  of 
the  first  division  hate  completed  and  reviewed  Goldsmith's  History 
of  England  and  Goodrich's  History  of  the  United  States. 

Class  3  has  nearly  completed  the  above  mentioned  works. 

The  following  tables  exhibit  the  general  standing  of  153  received 
and  126  discharged: 

When  admitted.  When  diteharfed. 

Those  who  could  read  well, 8  30 

"                   with  ease, 16  25 

"                   imperfectly, 32  43 

•*                   a  little, 29  20 

*'  pronounce  monosyllables----  30  8 

"       repeat  the  alphabet, 22 

*^  were  ignorant  of  the  alphabet,-  -  16 

Arithmetical. 

Those  advanced  beyond  the  compound  rules,  10  25 

•«                     "         division, 20  30 

'*     acquainted  with  the  simple  rules,-  -  -  -  25  30 

"                "              subtraction, 18  20 

**                "              addition, 19  11 

"     ignorant  of  addition, 61  10 

Geographical  and  Historical. 

Those  variously  acquainted  with  geography,  66  102 

"     having  no  knowledge  of            "  87  24 

'^    variously  acquainted  with  history,---  17  49 

"    having  no  knowledge  of         "       -  -  -  136  77 

Girls*  SchooL 

The  present  number  of  pupils  is  fifty;  thirty-four  of  whom  have 

been  received  during  the  past  year.     Seven  of  those,  when  admitted, 

could  read  well;  nine  could  read  a  little;  six  could  spell  words  of 

two,  three  and  four  letters;  and   twelve  did  not  know  the  alphabet. 

Tbey  are  divided  into  four  eVasses. 
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"We  have  lately  received  an  addition  to  our  valuable  library,  and 
it  now  contains  upwards  of  800  volumes*  The  children  are  fond  of 
reading,  and  those  who  cannot  read  well  are  equally  desirous  to  re* 
ceive  books. 

The  greater  number  of  those  admitted  during  the  past  year  were 
very  illiterate  and  destitute  of  moral  training;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  have  some  intelligent  girls,  who  might  have  done  honor  to 
the  family  circle  had  their  tempers  been  watched  over  and  their 
morals  cared  "for  in  the  days  of  infancy.  Owing  to  this  neglect  of 
parents  and  guardians,  the  poor  children  find  it  no  easy  task  to  do 
that  which  is  right;  nevertheless,  I  had  not  during  the  past  year, 
occasion  to  record  one  deliberate  act  of  disobedience.  They  are,  in 
general,  kind  and  obliging,  and  often  express  their  gratitude  for  the 
instruction  they  receive.  All  manifest  a  desire  to  improve,  and  not  a 
few  have  exceeded  my  expectations.  , 

Philadelphia^  January  21st,  1850. 
J.  S.  Russ,  M.  D. 

Dear  sir — ^your  letter  dated  15th  inst.  was  received  this  morning, 
making  inquiries  relative  to  our  institution,  for  your  annual  report. 
Some  of  your  questirns  are  out  of  my  power  to  answer,  as  our  esta* 
blishment  has  been  in  operation  but  three  weeks.  However,  as  many 
as  can  be  answered,  you  will  find  below. 

What  No.  of  inmates?  35.  What  color?  26  full  negroes,  9  mix- 
ed; 3  females.  They  are  all  born  of  American  parents ^  full  blood 
naiives^  committed  until  of  age,  boys  21,  girls  18  years,  committed 
for  larceny,  immoralities,  such  as  absconding,  disobedience,  ungov- 
ernable tempers,  and  others  for  want  of  friends  and  home.  At  pre- 
sent the  only  trade  they  work  at,  b  making  umbrella  stretchers.  They 
cannot  be  bound  out  until  they  are  thoroughly  reformed,  and  then  not 
within  25  miles  of  their  homes. 

We  have  at  present  but  six  officers,  our  employment  being  light, 
they  are  as  follows: 

Superintendent,  $700,  house  accommodations,  fuel  and  lights, 
horse  and  wagon,  cow  and  garden,  equal  to  about  $1,200  per  annum. 
Assistant  superintendent,  salary  $400,  and  board  and  washing,  he  is 
leacher  of  the  boy's  school.  Matron,  salary  $500,  board  and  wash- 
ing. Assistant  matron,  who  is  also  nurse  $300,  with  board  and 
wariiiogv  Teaeher*  of  girls'  school j  salary  $200,  m\\.Vi  V^vtAk.  %3Dl\ 
wadiiii^.    Doorkeeper,  saiaiy  $144,  with  board  and  ^ac^vok^* 
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Our  enclosure  embraces  2J  acres,  employed  as  gardens  and  play 
grounds.  Cannot  answer  your  next,  viz:  *'  What  is  the  annual  ex- 
pense of  each  child,  &c.?"  as  we  are  not  yet  one  month  old.  The 
dimensions  of  the  building  and  its  arrangement,  I  will  give  you  at 
the  close  of  this  letter.  The  result  of  our  laboifs  we  cannot  answer; 
we  expect  to  keep  them  one  year  before  indenturing.  Our  mode  of 
punishment  is  moral  suasion;  for  light  offences,  such  as  talking  in 
the  ranks,  at  the  table,  &c.,  put  the  boy  on  No.  4,  that  is  we  de- 
prive him  of  play  for  a  certain  time,  or  give  him  br^ad  and  water 
in  presence  of  the  boys  at  meals.  For  grosser  offences,  such  as 
swearing,  lying,  or  insubordination  by  violence,  confine  him  in  his 
cell  with  only  two  blankets  and  bread  and  water  twice  a  day.  Our 
best  boys  are  promoted  to  class  No.  1;  kept  entirely  apart  from  No. 
2,  not  allowed  any  communication.  We  do  not  expect  to  use  co^ 
poreal  punishment '— I  do  not  say  we  will  not.  The  inward  police 
is  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  superintendent.  They  are  received 
between  the  ages  of  8  and  18  years.  Their  health  is  good,  no  in- 
sanity or  masturbation. 

Sleep  8|  hours;  at  school  4^;  at  work  6  hours,  if  unruly  and  in- 
active H  hours;  at  meals,  washing  and  dressing,  2^  hours;  at  plaj) 
reading  or  working  for  wages,  2^  hours. 

Our  bath  or  wash  house  is  under  the  shop,  which  is  a  two  story 
brick  building  50  by  40  feet;  at  each  end  we  have  twenty  cocb 
emptying  in  a  trough  for  daily  washing  of  hands  and  face.  The 
pool  is  thirty-five  by  thirty  feet,  four  feet  deep.  In  summer  bathe 
daily;  cold  weather  twice  and  sometimes  thrice  a  week,  the  water 
heated  by  steam.  The  whole  waste  water  from  every  part  of  the 
building  is  carried  off  by  a  reservoir  emptying  into  the  Schuylkill 
river.  Our  cooking  is  all  done  by  steam.  The  whole  house  heated 
by  furnaces,  but  will  in  course  of  time  be  heated  by  steam.  The 
sexes  are  entirely  separate,  and  not  allowed  to  see  each  other,  not 
even  in  the  chapel,  the  girls  occupying  the  gallery,  and  the  boys 
seated  below  them.     There  is  a  complete  separation  of  sex. 

Our  boys  work  well  in  the  shops,  and  the  superintendent  of  the 
work,  says  they  work  more  regularly  and  learn  in  less  time  than  the 
white  boys,  at  the  old  refuge. 

We  cannot  tell  what  will  be  the  annual  expense  of  each  boy— - 

tbej  are  ambitious  to  leaiii)  theu  prominent  fault  is  loquacity;  they 

appear  cheerful  and  happ^f ,  not  Wn^  v)^  V^^x^  ^\i^  «x^t«i&  ^  deaire 
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to  go  away,  but  on  the  contrary  they  wish   to  remain.     I  have  sent 
you  the  last  year's  report.     I  have  so  much  to  attend/  to  at  present 
that  I  must  ask  your  indulgence  for  the  sad  appearance  of  this  letter. 
And  remain  yours  truly, 

THOS.  W.  SUMMERS. 
Superintendent  House  of  Refuge  Colored  Department* 
February  1,  1860. 


COUNTY  PRISONS. 

Officb  of  Prison  Association,  15  Centre  St.,  } 

Jfeio-York,  Feb.  4<A,  1850.  ) 
Dear  Sir:  The  neglected  condition  of  county  prisons  throughout  the 
State  of  New- York,  has  stimulated  the  Prison  Association  to  endeavor 
to  procure  information  in  relation  to  other  States,  that  they  may  be 
better  enabled  to  advise  remedial  measures  in  their  own.  I  have, 
therefore,  taken  the  liberty  to  invite  your  attention  to  the  following 
enquiries,  and  ask  an  early  reply  to  such  of  them  as  you  may  have 
it  in  your  power  to  answer,  viz:  The  number  of  prisoners  admitted 
during  the  year,  designating  sex,  color,  crimes  and  sentences.  The 
number  of  temporary  commitments,  or  commitments  for  examination 
only.  The  cost  of  support,  under  separate  heads,  as  food,  fuel, 
clothing  and  salaries,  &c.  The  income  of  labor,  specifying  the  av- 
erage number  engaged  at  each  different  trade  or  employment,  and  the 
proceeds  of  each.  How  large  a  portion  of  your  prisoners  work  at 
all.  Do  those  simply  detained  for  trial  work?  Is  work  compulsory 
on  them?  What  conveniences  for  bathing?  Do  prisoners  bathe  at 
stated  times?  How  are  your  prisons  heated?  How  ventilated?  Do 
they  eat  in  their  cells  or  a  public  table?  Number  of  cases  of  dis- 
ease, lunacy  or  death,  recommitments.  Answers  to  any  or  all  of 
these  enquiries,  with  such  other  information  as  you  may  have  it  in 
your  power  to  communicate,  will  be  most  thankfully  received  by 

Yours,  very  respectfully, 

JOHN  D.  RUSS, 

Cor.  Sec,  Pris.  Assoc^n. 

To  the  Keepers  of  Jfew  Londo^i^  Middlesex,  Fairfield,  Jfew  Haven, 
Windham,  Hartford  and  Tolland  County  Pris.,  Conn.,  and 
Albany  Co.  Pen^y. 
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Albany  County  Pbnitbntuby,  ) 
February  18,  1850.  ) 
My  dear  Sir:  Your  favor  of  the  13th  was  duly  received,  and  I 
herewith  hand  you  extracts  from  the  report  of  the  Inspectors,  together 
with  a  copy  of  my  report,  from  which  you  will  be  able  to  obtain 
more  fully  the  information  you  desire,  than  I  should  be  able  to  givf 
you  in  a  letter. 

The  extracts  are  from  a  rough  draft  in  the  hands  of  one  of  the 
Inspectors,  the  reports  being  out  of  our  hands  and  in  the  hands  of 
the  printer;  but  have  been  delayed  for  the  purpose  of  having  plates 
engraved  to  accompany  the  same. 

We  have  no  good  arrangement  for  bathing,  but  always  calculate 
to  give  all  a  thorough  washing  on  their  reception,  and  then  require 
them  to  keep  themselves  clean. 

Our  shops  are  ventilated  through  the  ceiling  into  the  garret  and 
thence  through  the  roof,  by  the  patent  Espy.  The  hall  containing 
cells,  &c.,  is  well  supplied  with  ventilators,  but  we  depend  much 
upon  natural  ventilation  by  fresh  air  from  the  doors  and  windows 
open  a  good  part  of  the  day.  We  have  two  large  hot  air  furnaces 
and  a  large  number  of  stoves  with  which  we  heat  the  buildingSf 
There  is  at  present  no  sickness  among  us.  You  will  see  that  we 
had  nine  deaths  from  cholera  and  three  on/yfrom  other  causes  during 
the  year. 

As  soon  as  our  reports  are  published  I  will  send  you  a  copy.  We 
should  be  pleased  to  have  you  visit  us  and  examine  the  establishaieal 
in  all  its  details. 

With  much  respect, 

I  am  your  ob't  serv't, 

AMOS  PILLSBURY. 
Dr.  John  D.  Russ,  Cor,  Sec'y  Pris.  ^ssoc'n, 

Albany  Co.  Penitentiary^  184  9—  uperintendeni^s  Report— Ejy 
pendiiures. — Improvements  and  repairs,  $569. 07;  furniture,  $196. 96| 
clothing  and  bedding,  $750.61;  provisions,  $4,379.70;  balance  of 
interest  account,  48  cents;  property  on  hand  October  31st,  1848, 
$379.67;  salaries  of  officers,  excepting  keeper,  fuel  and  other  ex- 
penses,  $4,084 .02;  total,  %10;&&0 .b\. 
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Inccffu. — ^Received  for  board  of  prisoners  from  other  countiesi 
|683;  badcet  making,  $312.19;  on  hand,  $900.68;  shoe  making, 
1804;  wood  work  shop,  $460.26;  chair  seating,  $1^753.17;  demi- 
john shop,  $1,081.01;  female  department,  $530.94;  labor  account, 
1114.525;  tailoring,  $22.37;  amount  received  from  visitors,  $57.71; 
Mance  of  expense  to  this  institution,  $3,760.93;  total  $10,360.51. 

Statement  of  prisoners. — Number  of  prisoners  in  confinement  Oc- 
tober 31st,  1848,  133;  received  from  November  1st,  1848,  to  Octo- 
ber 31,  1849,  inclusive,  408;  whole  number  in  confinement  during 
the  year,  541;  discharged  by  court  and  magistrates,  20,  by  the  Gfo- 
vernor,  (pardoned,)  4;  by  payment  of  fines,  6;  died,  cholera  9,  other 
diseases,  6;  escaped  while  employed  at  work  on  the  land  outside,  2; 
■ent  to  alms  house  by  order  of  magistrate,  2;  discharged  by  expira- 
tion of  sentence,  317,  prisoners  in  confinement  October  31st,  1849, 
177;  of  the  above  number  received  there  were  males  3C  8,  females 
100;  total  408.  Of  the  number  in  confinement  October  31st,  1849, 
there  were  males  127,  females  50;  total  177. 

Employment — Male  prisoners. — Making  chair  seats,  30;  covering 
demijohns,  27;  making  coarse  boots  and  brogans,  15;  wood  work 
and  basket  making,  10;  waiters  in  hall,  barber  and  nurse,  4;  insane 
and  invalids,  6;  on  buildings,  grading  land,  and  other  out-door  work, 
36;  total,  127. 

Female  prisoners. — Covering  bottles,  15;  closing  and  binding  shoes 
and  boots,  10;  making  and  mending  clothes  for  prisoners,  &c.,  6; 
waiting  and  cleaning  in  hall  and  house,  3;  invalids,  3;  at  work  in 
kitchen,  cooking,  washing  and  ironing  fur  the  whole  establishment, 
13;  total,  50;  grand  total,  177. 

Crime — Vagrancy,  187;  petit  larceny,  98;  assault  and  battery,  66; 
disorderly,  33;  malicious  mischief,  4;  assault  and  battery  on  an  offi- 
cer, 5;  assault  and  battery  with  intent  to  commit  manslaughter,  2; 
BMault  and  battery,  riot  and  affray,  6;  assault  with  intent  to  kill,  1; 
embezzling,  1 ;  false  pretences,  1;  abandoning  child,  1;  wilful  tres- 
pass, 1;  breach  of  peace,  2;  total,  408« 

Jlge  when  committed — Under  20  years,  70;  from  20  to  30  years, 
136;  from  30  to  40  years,  94;  from  40  to  50  years,  68;  over  60 
fears,  33;  total,  408. 
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Term  nfsintences. — 2  years,  2;  1  year,  6;  7  monthsi  4;  8  monthsi 
1;  6  months,  179;  5  months,  11;  4  months,  46;  3  months,  76;  S 
months,  38;  1  month,  23;  100  days,  3;  40  days,  2;  10  to  30  days, 
3;  bail,  13;  6  months  and  fine  $100,  2;  total,  408. 

JV(i^ti;%.— United  States,  172;  Ireland,  174;  England,  5;  Scot- 
land, 20;  Germany,  12;  Canada,  16;  New  Brunswick, 2;  France,  4; 
Italy,  3;  total,  408. 

Social  relations. — Single,  20  years  of  age  and  upwards,  154;  mai^ 
ried,  wife  or  husband  living,  136;  boys  under  20  years  of  age,  (pt- 
rents  living,)  37;  widowers  or  widows  having  children,  61;  without 
friends,  parents  or  guardians,  30;  total,  408. 

Instruction, — Early  religiously  instructed  by  parents,  136;  without 
early  instruction  of  any  kind,  272;  total,  408. 

Education. — Can  read  and  write,  194;  read  only,  80;  cannot  reid 
or  write,  133;  well  educated,  1;  total,  408. 

Habits. — ^Admitting  themselves  to  be  intemperate,  334;  claim  to 
be  temperate,  74;  total,  408. 

Health, — In  good  health  when  received,  305;  poor  health,  103; 
total,  408. 

Occupation  before  omviction, — Males — Farmers,  4;  carpenters, 
20;  laborers,  149;  sailors  and  boatmen,  19;  moulders  and  painters, 
20;  blacksmiths,  11;  barbers,  5;  clerks,  3;  shoemakers,  20;  miscel- 
laneous, 88;  no  occupation,  19.  Females — Servants,  60;  house 
keepers,  13;  tailoresses,  4;  no  occupation,  23;  total,  408. 

The  foregoing  detailed  statement  of  the  earnings  and  expenditures, 
receipts  and  disbursements,  exhibits  the  financial  operations  of  the 
institution  for  the  year  ending  October  31st,  1849. 

The  pecuniary  welfare  of  the  institution,  together  with  the  care, 
discipline  and  moral  improvement  of  the  prisoners,  has  occupied  the 
whole  time  and  attention  of  the  superintendent  during  the  year  now 
brought  to  a  close;  whether  he  has  been  successful  in  producing 
results  as  favorable  as  the  projectors  and  friends  of  the  institution 
could  reasonably  expect,  he  would  most  respectfully  leave  for  them 
and  the  public  to  decide. 
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When  it  is  considered  that  most  of  the  prisoners  are  sentenced  for 
lie  term  of  six  months  or  lessj  some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  task 
isd  difficulty  of  obtaining  suitable  and  profitable  labor  in  which  to 
employ  persons  of  all  ages  who  are  thus  constantly  changing,  espe- 
:ially  as  it  is  desirable  not  to  manufacture  articles  which  would 
appear  to  come  into  competition  with  those  of  the  mechanics  of  this 
city;  and  it  has  always  been  the  wish  of  the  superintendent  to  em- 
ploy the  prisoners  upon  such  work  or  articles  as  are  chiefly  imported 
from  abroad,  so  that  the  mechanics  should  have  no  cause  to  feel  that 
the  manufacturing  business  carried  on  at  the  penitentiary  was  either 
ODJust  or  oppressive  to  them. 

It  was  with  these  views  he  early  introduced  as  a  permanent  busi- 
neni  the  manufacture  of  cane  chair  seats,  an  article  mostly  made  in 
prisons,  and  considered  as  raw  material  for  the  chairmakers.  He 
has  also,  during  the  past  year,  employed  a  portion  of  the  prisoners, 
male  and  female,  at  covering  bottles  or  demijohns,  most  of  which 
have  heretofore  been  imported  from  without  the  United  States,  and 
be  has  the  pleasure  of  stating  that  this  business  has  been  introduced 
with  a  fair  prospect  and  the  expectation  of  making  it  an  established 
penitentiary  employment. 

The  only  business  which  has  been  carried  on  of  which  complaint 
has  been  made  so  far,  has  been  the  manufacture  of  boots  and^shoes 
by  a  very  few  of  the  prisoners;  but  if  the  mechanics  who  have  com« 
plained  of  this  occupation  for  the  prisoners  would  take  into  consider- 
ation the  fact  that  they  have  been  employed  in  making  a  coarse 
article  of  boots  and  brogans,  which  it  is  believed  are  not  manufac« 
tmred  in  the  city  of  Albany,  and  could  not  and  would  not  be  made 
by  any  regular  mechanic  in  this  vicinity  at  the  prices  at  which  simi- 
lar work  is  bought  by  the  dealers  in  the  Eastern  States,  they  will 
readily  perceive  that  the  limited  manufacture  of  thtse  articles  at  the 
penitentiary  cannot  interfere  injuriously  to  the  interests  of  any  one. 

The  amount  appropriated  for  building  workshops  has  been  ex- 
pended in  the  erection  of  a  building  for  this  purpose  150  feet  long 
by  32  feet  wide,  with  a  cellar  under  its  entire  length.  By  this  ex- 
penditure two  fine  well-ventilated  workshops  75  by  30  feet  in  the 
dear  have  been  secured,  as  also  desirable  room  in  the  cellars  for. 
storage,  &c.,  for  the  preservation  of  property  belonging  to  the  insti- 
tution. In  consequence  of  the  rapid  influx  of  prisouet^  vV  ^\\^^&^  Sat 
necenary  to  erect  more  cells  for  their  aceomo&a\\oik« 
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The  whole  number  of  prisoners  received  since  the  first  commence- 
ment of  the  penitentiary  in  April,  1846,  has  been  eleven  hundred 
and  sixty-seven. 

The  prisoners  have  generally  evinced  an  entire  and  ready  obedience 
to  the  rules  and  government  of  the  institution,  no  case  of  bad  coo- 
duct  having  occurred  requiring  anything  like  severe  punishment, 
(corporeal  punishment  has  never  been  resorted  to  since  the  institution 
was  first  established,)  while  at  the  same  time  a  strict,  uniform, 
thorough,  and  vigorous  discipline  has  been  maintained. 

It  is  with  much  satisfaction  the  superintendent  is  able  to  say  that 
this  very  desirable  result  has  been  accomplished  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  a  systematic  mild  course  of  treatment,  and  the  moral 
influences  brought  to  bear  upon  the  minds  of  the  prisoners,  rather 
than  by  the  exercise  of  coercive  measures. 

The  health  of  the  prison  has  been  generally  good,  although  as 
will  be  seen  by  the  report  of  the  physician,  the  cholera  made  its 
appearance  among  the  prisoners  after  it  had  visited  and  entirely  dis- 
appeared from  the  city.  No  local  cause  could  be  discovered  for  this 
extraordinary  sickness. 

Of  the  prisoners  who  have  been  discharged  from  this  institution, 
some  few  are  giving  evidence  of  the  good  efifect  of  their  imprison- 
ment by  an  industrious,  sober  life,  and  are  evidently  desirous  of  be- 
coming useful  citizens;  yet  in  the  opinion  of  the  superintendent,  from 
the  experience  he  has  had,  the  length  of  time  of  confinement  is  not 
sufficient  to  effect  to  any  great  extent  the  reformatory  object  of  the 
system.  It  does  not  afford  the  prisoner  generally  sufficient  time  for 
leflt'ction,  or  to  wean  him  from  his  vicious  course  of  life,  or  to  con- 
firm or  establish  the  industrious  and  orderly  habits  to  which  be  is 
subject  while  here,  or  to  permanently  implant  in  his  heart  the  prin- 
ciples of  virtue  and  good  morals.  Although  unfavorable  to  sentences 
of  extreme  duration  or  severity,  the  superintendent  believes  that  a 
proper  and  discreet  medium  should  be  observed. 

It  ought  not  to  be  expected   that  a  few  days   imprisonment,  dis- 
cipline or  instruction  will  make  any  very  lasting  impression  upon  a 
mind  willingly  corrupt   and  which  has  fo&  years  been  pre-occupied 
With  the  vilest  associations^    The  sentence  should  be  sufficiently  long 
to  give  ample  time  for   tefleclvou  xWx.  X\v<i  ^xvaavxei  may  be  led  to 
think — to  review  his   pasl  w\cVeA  ^uA  CT\vo[\vva\  ^ww%^  ^l  \\\^,  %sA 
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while  subjected  to  the  labor  and  discipline  required  of  him,  feel  at 
one  and  the  same  time,  the  hardship  of  transgression,  and  the  justice 
of  his  sentence  and  confinement. 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

AMOS  PILSBURY, 

Superintendent, 
Penitentiary,  Alhanyy  JVbv.  1^^,  1849. 

Hartford  Co.  Jail,  FeVy  7,  1850. 
Dear  Sir:   In  answer  to  your  enquiries  of  the  5th  inst,  I  forward 
you  herein  such  data  as  is  derived  from  the  rieport  of  this  prison  for 
the  year  commencing  April  1st,  1848,  and  closing  March  31,  1849, 
our  last  fiscal  year. 

Whole  number  committed  on  criminal  process,  127;  for  assaults, 
&€.,  43;  drunkenness,  12;  lewdness,  12;  theft,  26;  arson,  4;  for- 
gery, 4;  vagrancy,  4;  cruelty  to  children,  4;  murder,  3;  breach  of 
peace,  3;  robbery,  2;  cheating,  2;  rape,  1;  attempt  to  rape,  1;  sell- 
ing spiritous  liquors,  1;  horse  stealing,  1;  profanity,  1;  counterfeit- 
iogf  ^9  burglary,  1;  obstructing  railroad  cars,  1. 

Under  sentence, - --- ---     72 

"      bonds  for  trial, - 39 

For  temporary  safe  keeping, -     16 

—       127 

Males,  117;  females,  10, 127 

Ages:  21  years  and  under,  35,  over  21,  92, 127 

American  71,  Irish  34,  African  18,  Scotch  4, - -*      127 

Aggregate  time  of  all  in  prison,  weeks, - 1,099 

Average  time  of  each,                      "     - 7J 

Aggregate     "      all  under  sentence "     751 

Average        **      each            "          "     9f 

Aggregate     "     all  before  trial,       "     348 

Average        "     each         "            "     5f 

Number  in  prison  at  last  report, -         19 

Number  received  during  the  year, 127 

Whole  number  in  prison  during  the  year, •       146 

The  Bnaacial  view  for  the  year  is  as  follows; 
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Disbursements. 

For  provisions, • ----.  $876  91 

medical  expenses, 39  09 

bedding  and  clothing, - 95  42 

fuel, 244  55 

stock  and  tools, ---.  Ill  74 

repairs  and  fixtures, - - 95  10 

incidental  expenses, ----  93  84 

salaries    and  wages,  including  my  own,  deputy  and 
his  board,  chaplains,  and  wages  and  board  of  all 

domestics,   838  00 

eash  paid  to  county  treasurer,  being  nett  gain  for  the 

year, 784  74 

$3,179  39 

Receipts. 

From  the  State,  for  board  of  prisoners  under  sentencei-    $1,502  09 

''            for  board  of  prisouers  before  trial,----  696  36 

**            for  medical  expenses,  •----•-. 39  09 

"            for  clothing, 76  91 

From  the  avails  of  labor  of  prisoners, - --•  864  94 


^ 


$3,179  39 


All  convicts  are  by  law  required  to  labor.  No  compulsion  to 
labor  on  those  detained  for  trial,  but  many  prefer  it,  nearly  all;  though 
the  labor  of  all,  owing  to  their  short  terms  here,  is  not  very  pro- 
ductive. Boot  fitting  and  bottoming  is  our  only  branch.  We  prefer 
this  on  account  of  its  simplicity,  and  especially  for  its  adaptation  to 
a  quiet  thorough  discipline. 

Every  prisoner  is  required  to  wash  three  times  daily,  under  super- 
vision, at  a  common  pump,  and  each  morning,  hands,  arms,  face  and 
Beck  thoroughly.  In  summer  they  all  pass  through  a  shower  bath 
weekly,  and  like  it  as  a  luxury.  In  winter  we  use  the  shower  bath 
bat  little,  unless  the  prisoner  should  wish  it 

The  plan  of  our  prison  you  probably  understand,!,  e.  it  is  a '^pris- 
on within  a  prison,"  on  the  Auburn  plan;  warmed  by  common  stoves 
jilaced  in  the  areas  where  the  labor  is  also  performed  and  each  cell 
haviag  one  and  the  lower  tier  two  on&^«a  ^^mtKOL^^^isi^  with  the 
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attic  for  ventilation.  The  only  Tentilationi  however,  which  will 
satisfy  my  notions  on  the  subject  is  what  we  practice  here,  i.  e.  we 
form  all  our  prisoners  in  line  each  morning,  however  cold  and  march 
them  briskly  around  the  centre  block,  meantime  having  our  large 
windows  (4  feet  by  10)  thrown  open  for  the  free  admission  of  air  in 
strong  currents  all  over  the  prison.  This  keeps  us  constantly  pure  and 
sweet,  which  no  other  means  that  I  have  ever  seen  will  do.  Fixed 
ventilators  are  gooil  as  far  as  they  go,  but  whoever  depends  solely 
upon  the  best  of  them,  where  men  are  constantly  confined,  will  have 
more  or  less  of  the  peculiar  and  unwholesome  prison  effluvia,  which 
we  never  have  here  under  our  mode.  It  does  one  good  to  see  our 
prisoners  snuff  up  this  cold,  pure  and  fresh  morning  air,  while  march* 
ing  and  to  observe  its  invigorating  and  vivifying  effects  upon  their 
countenances. 

Our  prisoners  eat  and  sleep  in  solitude  in  separate  cells,  but  labor 
in  company,  though  in  silence  and  under  constant  supervision. 

• 

There  has  been  but  one  death  here  since  this  prison  was  built,  13 
years  ago,  and  that  was  a  case  of  suicide  by  an  Indian  under  deliri* 
wn  tremens  in  1840.  No  case  of  fever  or  ether  serious  disease  has 
ever  occurred  here;  the  only  sickness  has  been  those  slight  cases  of 
disease  contracted  before  reception  by  vicious  habits  and  intempe- 
rance. We  have  no  lunatics,  merely  a.s  such,  committed  here.  I 
attribute  the  unprecedented  health  of  thi;»  prison  to  our  thorough  ven* 
tilation  and  cleanliness,  more  than  to  any  and  all  other  causes  com- 
bined. 

I  believe  the  foregoing  covers  the  ground  of  your  specific  enqui* 
ries,  and  I  would  cheerfully  communicate  further  in  answer  to  your 
general  request  if  I  had  time,  especially  upon  the  moral  and  teli* 
gious  aspect  of  the  subject,  in  my  view  altogether  the  most  interest- 
ing as  well  as  important.  From  the  earnest  desire  I  feel  that  the 
cause  in  which  you  are  engaged  should  succeed,  I  have  already  tres- 
passed upon  time  otherwise  required,  but  did  not  feel  at  moral  liberty 
to  withhold  answers  which  might  serve  you  some  good  purpose  in 
your  philanthropic  enterprise.  You  will  therefore  pardon  this  hur- 
ried response. 

With  the  best  wishes  for  your  success, 

I  am,  dear  sir,  very  respectfully,  yours, 

N.  H.  MORGAN, 
Keeper  Hartford  Co.  Jail. 
John  D.  Russ,  M.D., 

Car.  Sec.  Pris.  Asio.^  JV.  York, 
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Office  of  Windham  County  Prison,  ) 

February  26/A,  1850.      \ 
John  D.  Russ,  M.D. 

Dear  Sir  :  Your  favor  of  February  5th  x^as  duly  received  and  cott- 
tents  noticed.  In  reply  to  your  inquiries  I  will  state  as  near  as  our 
itfanner  of  keeping  the  accounts  will  permit.  Whole  number  of 
prisoners  during  the  year  past  admitted  to  this  prison  is  fifty-three^ 
49  males,  4  females;  8  colorefd  persons.  Drunkenness,  14;  assaulti 
14;  theft,  7;  breaking  windows  in  night,  2;  selling  spirituous  li- 
quors, 2;  vagrancy,  4;  forgery,  1;  prostitutes,  2;  killing  horse,  1; 
slander,  1;  non-payment  of  taxes,  2;  trespass,  2;  highway  robbery, 
1.  Recommitments,  1.  4  have  been  sent  to  State  Prison;  41  have 
been  discharged  by  expiration  of  sentence  or  by  due  order  of  law, 
and  8  now  remain  in  prison;  of  the  above  number  7  have  beea 
bound  over  for  trial  to  the  county  or  superior  court  and  sent  here  in 
feult  of  bail.  The  cost  of  support  of  prisoners  is  about  $500;  sala- 
ries, of  keeper,  $300;  inspectors,  $60;  total  eitpense,  $860.  The 
income  for  labor  of  prisoners,  $863.  Received  from  State  Treasuiy 
for  board,  $719.  94.  Principal  employment  of  prisoners  in  winter 
is  making  baskets;  in  summer,  work  on  land  with  all  that  it  b  safe 
to  take  out  of  prison.  All  under  sentence  labor,  according  to 
strength  and  ability.  Those  detained  for  trial  07i/y,  ^ork  if  they 
choose,  but  work  is  not  compulsory  on  them.  No  conveniences  for 
bathing;  prison  heated  by  box  stove  in  hall  or  work  shop  in  front 
of  cells;  each  cell  is  ventilated  in  walls;  each  prisoner  eats  in  his 
cell.  No  cases  of  disease;  one  case  of  delirium  tremens;  no  death. 
There  is  about  six  acres  of  land  connected  with  this  prison  owned 
by  the  county,  that  is  cultivated  by  labor  of  prisoners,  and  jobs  of 
ditching,  hoeing,  mowing,  laying  wall,  &c ,  is  taken  of  farmers  in 
the  neighborhood  when  the  prisoners  are  of  the  proper  character  to 
do  such  work  to  advantage;  but  few  of  those  sent  here  for  small 
crimes  who  have  families  will  escape,  even  if  they  have  an  opportu- 
nity. I  think  of  nothing  further  that  will  be  of  interest  to  you  at 
present. 

Respectfully  yours, 

JOHN  S.  SEARLS, 
Keeper  Windham  County  Prison. 


County  Prison  Office,      > 

160.) 


J^Tetv  Havevij  February  7,    1860. 
John  D.  Russ,  Esq., 
Dear  Sir:  I  have  just  received  a  letter  from  you  making  some  in- 
quiries relative  to  "  County  'Pt\soi».'*'    \  '^oxiX^  wj  ^Vs^x^f^gudlto 
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our  prison  that  we  have  received  during  the   past  year  about   300 
prisoners,  part  of  whom   have  been  sentenced  here,   and  part  have 
been  waiting  trial.     We  have  received  during  the  past  year  44  fe- 
males of  various  colors;  all  of  them  were  sentenced  here,  excepting 
two  that  were  sent  to  **  States  Prison."    We  have  had  during  the 
past  year  an  average  of  40  prisoners,  (including  male  and  female,) 
I  should  think  about  one  fourth  of  the  whole  were  colored  persons. 
There  has  been  sent  to  the  State  Prison   18  the  past  year  for  high 
crimes;  those  for  the  smaller  offences  are  sentenced  to  this  prison. 
During  the  past  year  we  have  received  one  for  murder,  (who  is  now 
under  sentence  of  death,)    6  for  burglary,  53  for  assault,  124  for 
drunkenness,  44  for  theft,  2  for  "  intent  to  kill,''   5  for  vagrancy, 
and  others  for  various  crimes  too  numerous  to  mention.    The  income 
from  the  labor  of  prisoners  and  what  we   receive  for  board  supports 
the  prison.     The  State  pays  two  dollars  per  week  for  board  of  pris» 
oners,  yet  not  an  unimportant  part  is  made  up  from  the  avails  of 
prison  labor.     The  prison  after  paying  all  expenses  has  yielded  the 
county  an  income  of  $1,000  per  year,  (some  years  even  more  than 
this,)  which  is  paid  into  the  county  treasury.     About  one-half  of  our 
prisoners  work,  those  that  are  waiting  trial  do  not  work   (unless 
they  choose  toj  those  only  that  are  under  sentence  are  compelled  to 
work  by  law«     {Most  all  of  them  prefer  to  work,)     We  find  fitting 
boots  the  most  profitable  business  that  we  have  tried;  about   two* 
thirds  of  those  that  do  work,  work  at  that;  the  rest  work  at  seating 
chairs,  making  baskets,  joiners  work,  &c.     You    ask  what  conve- 
niences we  have  for  bathing;  we  use  'a  '^  bathing   tub,"  which  we 
find  quite  necessary  to  bring  into  use  when  we  initiate  them,  many 
of  them  are  very  filthy  when   they  are   6rst   received;  they  do  not 
bathe  at  stated  times.     Our  prison  is  heated  by  stoves  placed  in  the 
balls  of  the  prison,  and  as  the  cell  doors  are  grated,  it  heats  the  cells 
sufficiently.    Each  cell  has  a  ventilator,  which  gives  to  the  whole 
prison  sufficient  ventilation.     Each  i^soner  eats  by  himself  in  his 
cell.     With  regard  to  sickness  we  have  none,  except  a  few  cases  of 
**  delirium  tremens,**     There  has  been  only  two  deaths  in  this  prison 
in  five  years,  those  were  occasioned   by  the  efifects  of  liquor.     34 
recommitments. 

Yours,  very  respectfully, 

ANDREW  BRYAN,  JaUor. 

The  following  letter  was  addressed  to  Col.  Jebb,  inspector  general 
of  prisons  for  England,  and  we  would   ask  especial  attention  to  the 
very  able    essay    upon   the    present    state  o(  pt'vsou  ^v&^v^vtv.^   ybl 
Europe,  which  was  received  in  reply  to  out  commv\iiv^^\AOTk» 
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Office  of  the  Prison  Association,  No.  15  Centre-st 

Ntw-York^  December,  1849 


*'l 


Dear  Sir:  Inbehalf  of  the  Prison  Association  of  this  city  and  State^ 
I  take  the  liberty  to  ask  of  you  such  information  as  you  may  have 
in  your  power  to  impart,  in  relation  to  the  progress  and  present 
state  of  prison  discipline  in  England.  The  Association  having  no  re- 
gular correspondent  on  your  side  of  the  Atlantic,  is  but  imperfectly 
advised  of  the  progress  of  the  great  work  in  which  you  have  taken  so 
distinguished  a  part. 

As  one  of  the  Prison  Inspectors  of  Great  Britain,  it  may,  perhaps, 
be  in  your  power,  without  expense  or  much  personal  inconvenience^ 
to  provide  us  with  the  reports  of  your  Board,  commencing  with  the 
ninth,  and  coming  up  to  the  present  year.  We  should  be  greatly 
obliged  to  you  for  a  complete  set  of  reports  of  county  prisons,  houses 
of  refuge,  and  other  disciplinary  institutions,  as  may  be  consistent 
with  your  convenience. 

The  Association  would  feel  greatly  indebted  to  you  if  you  cookl 
spare  an  hour  from  your  numerous  avocations,  to  give  us  a  detailed 
account  of  what  is  transacting  in  England  in  the  way  of  prison  dis- 
cipline. How  many  prisons  have  you  on  the  Separate  plan  ?  What 
proportion  do  they  bear  to  the  old  prisons  ?  What  oeneficial  re- 
sults have  been  found  to  flow  from  the  new  prisons  ?  What  appa- 
rent influence  have  they  on  the  health,  lives,  or  sanity  of  the  prisonersi 
What  trades  or  occupations  most  successfully  taught?  &c.,  &Cy 
These,  with  many  other  questions  which  will  suggest  themselves  to 
your  mind,  although,  perhaps,  most  of  them  will  be  answered  in  the 
reports  which  I  trust  may  be  in  your  power  to  furnish  us  with,  would 
acquire  additional  weight  and  influence  if  confirmed  by  your  own 
individual  opinion  and  belief,#n  such  a  way  that  they  can  be  pre* 
sented  in  our  fifth  annual  report  as  a  part  of  our  correspondence. 

We  also  wish  an  expression  of  your  views  and  the  results  of  your 
experience,  to  direct  us  in  the  path  we  should  enter.  Our  Associi^ 
tion  has  thus  far  maintained  a  neutral  position,  except  in  relation  to 
houses  of  detention.  While  the  war  has  been  waging  warmly  be- 
tween the  Aubumites  and  Separatists,  the  Association  are  not  yet 
committed  to  either  side.  I  think  the  prevailing  sentiment  among 
our  membere  is  favorable  to  separation;  still  there  are  many  who  hold 
M  sort  of  intermediate  position,  adopXviv^  tv^viViec  as  a  system,  but  en- 
deavoriag  to  combine  the  advantages  oi  \kA\l.    TV^  ^Smsj  \fra^oM 
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JD  future  to  construct  all  our  prisons  in  such  a  manner  as  that  the 
cells  shall  be  large  enough  tor  either  the;  introduction  of  the  Separate 
or  Silent  system;  they  conceive  this  to  be  necessary  to  develop  the 
advantages  of  either,  and  to  be  requisite  to  secure  perfect  health. 
They  then  propose  to  make  the  first  term  of  imprisonment  separate, 
extending  over  a  period  of  from  four  to  six  months;  during  which 
time  the  convicts  are  to  be  closely  watched,  and  then  classified  ac- 
cording to  their  evident  dispositions  and  moral  condition.  This  po- 
sition, you  will  perceive,  is  a  progressive  one,  and  will  enable  us 
either  ta  establish  a  new  mode  of  discipline,  or  fail  back  on  either 
of  the  old  systems  which  experience  may  prove  to  be  preferable. 

We  should  be  happy.  Sir,  to  have  your  opinion  as  to  the  probable 
results  of  such  a  movement,  together  with  such  other  suggestions  as 
yoQ  may  think  proper.  We  are  particularly  desirous  to  know  what 
has  been  done  in  England  of  late,  in  regard  to  warming  and 
Tentilating  prisons.  Does  the  Pentonville  apparatus  fully  and  en- 
tirely answer  your  expectations  and  desires  ? 

Hoping  that  you  will  feel  sufficient  interest  in  our  operations  to 
aid  us  in  the  manner  we  have  taken  the  liberty  to  suggest, 

I  have  the  honor  to  be, 

Very  respectfully,  your  ob't  serv't, 

JOHN  D.  RUSS,  M.  D., 

Cor.  Sec,  Pris.  Assoc*n. 
Col.  Jebb,  hup.  of  Prisons  of  Great  BrUaifiy  London^  Eng. 

Dear  Sir — Though  I  have  not  leisure  to  do  more  than  very  imper- 
fectly to  comply  with  your  request  for  information  on  the  state  of 
prison  discipline,  and  the  progress  made  towards  a  uniform  system  in 
this  country,  I  will  endeavour  to  give  you  a  brief  outline,  which  may 
enable  you  to  form  some'general  opinions  on  the  subject. 

In  order  to  understand  our  position,  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind 
the  broad  distinction  that  exists  between  convicts  under  sentence  of 
transportation,  who  undergo  probationary  periods  of  discipline,  vary- 
ing from  two  to  five  or  six  years ;  and  prisoners  under  ordinary  sen- 
tences of  imprisonment  with  hard  labor  in  county  or  borough  prisons, 
the  average  duration  of  whose  confinement  does  not  exceed  six  or 
eight  weeks.  The  proportion  of  this  class,  confined  for  even  tweWe 
months,  is  very  small.* 


•  Out  of  the  total  namber  73,713  sentenced  in  one  year,  onVr  ViRA'wvc^^Q^ 
riode  of  lireire  mootbB  Mud  opwardi,  and  TU^OUO  were  foe  peiVoOA  ol  V\a%%TaaeS»fci% 
jatf  nifcr  c£x,  Vidm  5th.  report  of  Inspectora  oC  PrUoni. 
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It  will,  perhaps,  be  admitted,  that  the  main  objects  to  be  attainedi 
with  reference  lo  these  two  classes,  are  essentially  different. 

The  punishment  of  the  convict  under  sentence  of  transportatioo  < 
consists  in  his  removal  to  a  distant  land,  the  disruption  of  all  his  so- 
cial ties,  and  his  being  subject  to  penal  restraint  in  one  form  or  anoth- 
er, for  very  long  periods. 

In  his  case,  probationary  periods  of  imprisonment,  preyiously  to 
being  sent  out  of  the  country,  are  enforced,  not  so  much  with  a  view 
to  his  punishment  J  as  to  his  reformation.  Although  the  imprisonment, 
doubtless  weighs  heavily  upon  him,  and  to  himself  is  a  great  aggra- 
vation of  his  sentence  of  transportation,  yet  the  bearing  of  the  pre- 
sent system  of  treatment  is,  from  first  to  last,  expressly  directed  to 
preparing  him  by  instruction  and  industrial  training,  for  becoming 
useful  to  himself  and  others  in  the  colony  to  which  he  may  be  scDt«* 

The  punishment  of  prisoners  committed  to  a  common  prison  for 
short  periods  of  hard  labor  and  corrective  discipline,  on  the  contrary, 
should,  I  conceive,  be  inflicted  more  with  a  view  to  its  exemplary  ef- 
fect in  deterring  others  from  the  commission  of  crime,  and  to  create 
in  the  individual  himself  a  salutary  dread  of  a  prison,  than  simply  for 
his  reformation,  which,  though  of  great  importance,  is  secondary  to 
the  main  object  of  his  imprisonment. 

The  short  period  during  which  a  prisoner  is  under  coercion  forbid 
the  hope  of  making  any  permanent  impression  on  his  character,  and 
if  he  and  others  be  not  deterred  from  the  commission  of  crime  by  the 
fear  of  punishment,  both  objects  of  his  committal  to  prison  are  lost 
It  is  obvious  that  if  be  neither  reformed  nor  deterred,  the  expense  is 
thrown  away,  and,  under  such  convictions,  we  must  not  be  surprised 
if  an  increase  in  the  number  of  committals  takes  place, 

Keeping  in  view  the  distinction  between  a  convict  and  an  ordinal  j 
prisoner,  I  will  briefly  explain  the  provisions  that  are  made  for  canj- 
ing  out  the  objects  to  which  I  have  adverted,  and  the  systems  of  di»* 
cipline  which  are  in  operation. 

First,  As  regards  convicts  under  sentence  of  transportation. 

•  These  periods  of  probation  are  carried  into  effect  under  the  immediate  raper- 
iateadence  of  the  home  governmeet,  becau&e  painful  experience  hat  proved^ 
tluU  to  Attempt  reformation  ia  another  Yiemi%vYi«x«»  \aYiQ)^«^Ma. 


• 
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During  the  detention  in  England,  they  are  under  the  immediate  con- 
trol of  the  secretary  of  state  for  the  home  department. 

The  following  is  a  return  of  the  different  convict  establishments 
at  the  disposal  of  the  government,  with  the  accommodations  of  each, 
and  the  kind  of  discipline  : 

Millbank, — Males  1,100;  females  200.  Discipline — modified  sepa* 
ration  only,  in  consequence  of  the  unhealthiness  of  the  place. 

PentonviUe. — Males  508.  Discipline — complete  separation  for  pe- 
riods not  exceeding  18  months,  but  generally  not  exceeding  12  to  15 
months. 

Portland, — Males  840.  Discipline^ — Associated  labor;  separation 
at  night, 

2  Hulks  (Woolwich.)— Males  850.  2  Hulks  (Portsmouth;)  males 
880.  Discipline — the  men  crowded  together  on  board,  and  employ* 
ed  in  dock-yards.  System  necessarily  imperfect  until  buildings  are 
provided  on  shore,  when  the  system  in  operation  at  Portland  will  be 
introduced. 

Parkhurst, — Males  720.  Discipline — Boys  not  exceeding  16  years 
of  age,  separation  for  4  months ;  association  afterwards,  and  indus- 
trial training  on  the  farm. 

Invalid  Depot  at  Homcliffe  (temporary.) — Males  500.  Discip- 
Kne — light  labor  in  association.     Total  males,  5398;  females,  200. 

Besides  these  establishments,  the  government  rent  a  certain  num- 
ber of  separate  cells  in  the  following  county  and  borough  prisons,  to 
which  convicts  are  sent  to  undergo  their  first  probationary  period  of 
discipline,  on  the  same  system  that  is  in  force  at  Pentomville,  Viz  : 

Wakefield, 400  Cells 

Leicester, 120  " 

Northampton, 55  ^^ 

Leeds, 75  " 

Preston 50  " 

Bath, 24  '' 

Reading, 40  « 

Total, 764 

la  all,... «i%'l 
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The  Irish  convicts  are  separately  provided  for,  but  the  principle  of 
the  discipline  to  be  established  for  them  will  be  the  tame  as  at  Pen- 
tonville  and  Portland.* 

At  Bermuda  end  Gibralter  there  are  about  2600  convicts,  employ- 
on  public  works,  who  are  now  chiefly  in  the  hulks,  but  will  be  brought 
underthe  sa  me  system  of  management. 

Outline  of  the  System. 

A  '^  notice "  of  which  I  annex  a  copy  is  placed  in  the  hands 
of  each  convict  on  first  entering  a  government  prison,  which  will  ex- 
plain some  of  the  details  of  management  which  the  government  have 
established  for  the  combined  objects  of  reformation  and  punishment 

On  leading  this  notice,  it  will  be  observed  that  the  men  are  first 
subjected  to  about  12  months'  separate  confinement,  and  are  after- 
wards sent  to  labor  in  association  on  public  works  for  a  period  pro- 
portioned to  their  respective  sentences. 

This  considered  as  a  system  brings  us  in  contact  with  the  great 
questions  at  issue  in  America,  and  to  some  extent  in  this  country,  viz  : 
separate  confinement  versus  associated  labor. 

I  cannot  pretend  in  the  few  sentences  to  which  I  must  limit  myself, 
to  enter  on  a  discussion  upon  which  volumes  have  been,  and  may  yet 
be  written,  but  will  state  briefly  that  my  own  opinion,  which  can  be 
only  of  the  slightest  value,  when  it  is  supported  by  facts  and  experi- 
ence, or  by  the  common  sense  of  mankind  in  general,  is  decidedly  in 
favor  of  a  mixed  system  for  carrying  out  all  sentences  exceeding  IS 
months. 

I  think  the  advocates  of  any  exclusive  and  general  principle  either 
of  separation  or  association  are  in  error,  and  that  the  period  of  con- 
finement, and  the  object  to  be  attained,  ought,  in  all  cases,  to  be  con- 
sidered with  a  view  to  the  introduction  of  such  modifications  of  either 
one  or  the  other,  or  more  properly,  combination  of  these  opposite 
systems  as  are  required  by  circumstances,  or  appear  calculated  to 
promote  the  main  objects  of  the  sentence. 

•  A  new  firiion  of  the  size,  and,  in  all  partlcolan,  of  the  Mune  eonttnietloii  ts 
that  at  PentonvSlle,  has  recently  been  completed  at  MonnUojs  Dnblin,  and  Spite 
UlMod  in  Cork  Harbours  will  be  oeeuv\«^  Vf  \^MU\.o  7UUQ  conTieti,  who  wlU  be  oa- 
ployed  on  public  works. 
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It  does  not  seem  consistent  with  the  laws  of  Providence,  or  with 
the  dictates  of  reason,  to  believe  that  a  human  being  can  be  trained 
for  the  active  duties  of  life  by  lengthened  periods  of  solitude,  or  by 
compulsory  silence 

As  regards  the  general  application  of  separate  confinement,  and  the 
j>eriods  to  which  it  can  be  advantageously  extended,  I  have  observed 
in  my  2nd.  report,  page  38,  as  follows : 

^^  My  own  independent  conclusion,  founded  on  a  close  observation 
of  the  experiment  made  at  Pentonville  during  nearly  four  and  one 
half  years,  may,  with  due  precautions,  be  advantageously  and  safely 
adopted  in  the  prisons  generally,  and  that  in  particular  cases,  and  with 
care  and  watchfulness,  it  might,  if  necessary,  be  extended  to  15  or 
18  months." 

^<  Beyond  that  period,  even  if  it  were  desirable  on  moral  grounds, 
I  do  not  believe  that  the  discipline  could  be  generally  enforced,  even 
under  the  most  favourable  circumstances,  without  risk  of  injurious 
consequences  to  a  large  proportion  of  the  prisoners.^' 

^^  The  moral  objects  of  the  discipline  appear  to  have  been  gained 
during  the  first  12  or  15  months,  and  experiences  has  justified  the 
opinion  expressed  by  Sir  James  Graham  in  his  letter  to  the  commis- 
sioners in  which  he  states  :"  '^  Eighteen  months  of  this  discipline 
appear  to  me  ample  for  i^s  full  application,  in  that  time  the  real  cha- 
racter will  be  developed,  instruction  will  be  imparted,  new  habits  will 
be  formed,  a  better  frame  of  mind  will  have  been  moulded,  or  the 
heart  will  have  become  hardened  and  the  case  become  desperate." 

Mr.  Eingsmill  the  chaplain  at  Pentonville,  speaking  of  the  extent 
to  which  separate  confinement  can  be  advantageously  carried  on  mo- 
ral grounds,  adds  his  testimony  to  the  same  point  in  the  following 
terms : 

^^  With  respect  to  the  period  of  confinement,  which  is  a  most  im- 
portant question,  the  experiment  appears  to  me  not  to  have  succeed- 
ed in  proving  that  separate  confinement  can  be  adi;an^a^€Ou«/y  carried 
on  for  longer  periods  than  15  or  18  months. 

*'But,  however  this  may  be  as  regards  the  physical  eii.e^^<^% 
of  the  men,  there  seems  no   sufficient  reaaoTi   on  mo^raX  vcA  \^- 
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gious  grounds  for  wishing  for  any  extension  of  the  period  of  separa- 
tion beyond  18  months,  but  the  reverse." 

I  also  fully  concurred  with  the  commissioners  of  Fentonville  in  the 
following  opinion  expressed  in  the  5th.  report :  "  The  result  of  our 
entire  experience  is  the  conclusion,  the  separation  of  one  prisoner 
from  another  is  the  only  sound  basis  on  which  a  reformatory  disci- 
pline can  be  established  with  any  reasonable  hope  of  success." 

It  is  upon  this  basis  that  the  present  system  of  the  goremment  in 
regard  to  the  management  of  convicts  is  founded.  f 

They  are  instructed  in  strict  separation  for  periods  varying  from 
about  9  to  15  months,  according  to  their  character,  and  are  subse- 
quently associated  on  public  works,  under  a  firm,  but  mild  system  of 
discipline  for  periods  proportioned  to  their  respective  sentences,  being 
liable  to  be  returned'  to  separate  confinement,  if,  by  their  conduct, 
they  show  that  they  have  not  profited  by  the  previous  training  they 
have  had. 

Those  who  deserve  it  are  subsequently  removed  with  a  ticket  of 
leave*  to  one  of  the  Australian  colonies,  where,  eventually,  if  they 
behave  well,  they  may  obtain  a  conditional  pardon,  on  payment  of  th« 
cost  of  their  passage  out,  or  they  become  free  by  expiration  of  their 
sentences. 

The  few  who  prove  incorrigible  by  the  discipline,  are  sent  to  the 
penal  colony  of  Norfolk  Island,  and  infirm  prisoners  serve  out  a  pro- 
portion of  their  sentences  at  the  invalid  establishment,  and  are  re- 
leased in  England. 

In  viewing  the  system  as  a  whole,  it  will  be  observed  that  it  con- 
sists of  three  probationary  periods  of  discipline,  as  originally  deter- 
mined by  Lord  Stanley  and  Sir  James  Graham,f  each  distinct  period 
being  marked  by  progressive  advances  towards  final  liberty,  for  which 
the  previous  steps  are  calculated  to  prepare  the  prisoner. 

*  It  18  necessary  to  explain  that  a  ticket  of  leave  is  a  reyocable  pardooy  and  that 
a  convict  during  the  period  of  his  holding  it,  is  subject  to  the  surreillance  of  the 
police,  and  to  certain  restrictions,  which  will  be  better  ondarttood  by  reading  a 
extract  from  the  <<  regulations"  inserted  in  appendix. 

f  See  ''Despatches*'  of  Lord  Btanley  to  the  Oovemor  of  VanBi«iiiaii*aLaBd» 
and  the  'Toftrnctiona*'  ofSir3flLm«aOt«3KkiAiX.^V\i«^^xE«)&M\^raA^ 
th6  iatter  inserted  at  page  49  ot  lit.  tepott  ol  ^ur^«^at-SWi«w3i^V  v^ann^ 
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The  change  that  has  made  in  working  out  the  details  of  the  systenoi 
consists  principally  in  the  probationary  periods  being  carried  into  effect 
at  home,  under  circumstances  more  favorable  for  accomplishing  the 
proposed  objects. 

Details  of  Discipline. 
The  present  system  of  convict  management  is  yet  in  its  infancy, 
bat  as  regards  the  two  probationary  periods  of  discipline,  the  prisoners 
it  Pentonville  and  Portland  may  be  taken  as  examples  of  separate 
OODfinement  and  associated  labor. 

As  regards  the  details  of  the  separate  system,  I  must  refer  you  to 
fhe  reports  of  the  commissioners  of  Pentonville,  and  to  some  observa- 
tions in  my  2nd.  report,  page  47,  on  the  necessity  of  affording  a  greater 
stimulus  to  industry.  As  regards  associated  labor,  I  will  briefly  ex- 
plain the  details  of  discipline  at  Portland. 

The  prison  is  so  constructed  as  to  give  each  prisoner  a  small,  sepa- 
rate sleeping  cell,  seven  feet  long  by  four  feet  broad,  and  seven  feet 
high.  The  cells  are  divided  by  corrugated  iron  partitions,  and  open 
to  a  large  corridor  or  hall,  affording  perfect  supervision.* 

It  was  first  occupied  in  November  1848,  and  additional  buildings 
having  since  been  completed,  the  accommodation  has  been  extended 
to  the  present  complement  of  840  prisoners. 

The  chief  employment  of  the  men  is  in  quarrying  and  loading  stone 
for  the  construction  of  an  extensive  breakwater  in  Portland  roads. 
This  work  has  long  been  deemed  an  object  of  national  importance 
but,  until  the  practicability  of  executing  it  by  convict  labor  was  ap- 
parent, the  great  expense  prevented  its  being  commenced. 

In  this  ^'  notice"  of  which  I  have  given  you  a  copy  it  will  be  ob- 
served that  the  inducements  to  good  conduct  and  industry  are  very 
great,  a  prisoner  having  the  opportunity  of  obtaining  a  remission  of 
one  half  of  the  probationary  period  of  penal  discipline. 

In  addition  to  this  a  system  of  clasafication  is  established  for  the 
purpose  of  encouraging  the  men  by  allowing  some  privileges  to  the 
best  conducted,  and  of  apportioning  a  small  gratuity,  which  is  placed 

•  An  i4l6A  of  the  eoMtruction  may  be  formed  by  refereace  to  vl^tc%  ]LX  v&!\1L1i\  ^ 
Mporty  and  to  the  de§cription,  page  186. 
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to  their  credit,  and  forwarded  for  their  benefit  to  the  Oovemor  of  the 
Colony  to  which  he  may  be  sent. 

The  ^' regulations"  are  annexed  in  appendix. 

In  order  to  arrive  at  a  conclusion  in  each  case,  records  are  kept  by 
the  different  officers  under  whom  the  prisoners  are  placed,  from  which 
the  monthly  records  kept  by  the  governor  and  chaplain  are  made  up. 
The  greatest  care  is  taken  to  do  strict  justice  to  each  individual,  and 
scarcely  a  case  has  ever  arisen,  in  which  a  man  has  shewn  any  dissatis- 
faction with  the  result. 

A  badge  is  worn  on  the  arm  of  each  prisoner,  shewing  the  number 
of  months  he  has  been  at  Portland,  and  whether  his  conduct  and  in- 
dustry have  been  satisfactory,  or  otherwise  during  the  whole  or  any 
portion  of  the  period.* 

I  would  observe,  in  conclusion,  that  the  question  of  "  What  are 
we  to  do  with  our  convicts  ?"  is  one  that  has  been  loudly  asked  in 
this  country  for  some  years  past,  and  the  means  of  giving  a  satii- 
factory  reply,  have  long  been  under  the  anxious  consideration  of  the 
government.  The  question  is,  in  truth,  beset  with  difficulties.  The 
numbers  to  be  dealt  with  are  large — the  expense  enormous — ^the  mo- 
ral interests  of  the  individuals  and  of  the  colonies,  in  every  point  of 
view,  momentous. 

Each  succeeding  year  has,  however,  brought  with  it  experience 
.  valuable  in  pointing  out  the  course  in  which  the  greatest  advantages 
could  be  secured,  with  the  least  amount  of  evil,  and  each  succeeding 
secretary  of  state  has  sought  to  profit  by  it.f 

The  general  plan  now  in  operation  for  the  treatment  and  disposal 
of  convicts  may,  therefore,  claim  to  be  founded  on  experiencei  and 
there  appears  no  reason  to  doubt  a  more  satisfactory  result  than  has 
hitherto  beenobtained . 

Any  system  that  can  be  devised  to  meet  varied  difficulties  and  re- 
concile opposing  conditions  must  have  more  than  its  share  of  inherent 

*  The  form  of  the  badge  that  has  been  found  convenient  for  this  purpoto  it  am^ 
nexed  and  further  explain  id  in  appendix. 

f  I  aJJuda  particularly  to  Lord&Unlty  and  Sir  James  Oraham«  who  w^ro 
tmrieg  of  state  for  tho  coloniea  aAdYiom%  0Av^t\.m«QL\.lt5kT&.Y^WVk  VSM^  and  to 
Ormr  And  8Jr  G«orf  •  Qreyt  wYio  Ykav%  owapViA.  >ii«a^  v^n^^Vaa%« 
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imperfection.  AH  that  can  be  effected  is  to  nvoid  the  greater  and 
more  palpable  evils,  make  the  best  of  the  lesser  ones,  and  steadily  to 
keep  in  yiew  the  main  objects  to  be  attained,  and  to  work  them  out 
in  a  punctual  and  common  sense  way. 

The  records  of  Parliament  may  be  appealed  to  in  proof  of  the 
ihct  that  there  are  periods  in  the  history  of  our  convict  system,  when 
the  demoralization  of  every  individual  who  received  sentence  of  trans- 
portation was  all  but  certain.  No  matter  what  his  previous  character 
Slight  have  been,  the  circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed  were 
■Qch  that  there  could  be  scarcely  an  exception  in  this  general  rule. 
If  such  a  rule  can  by  any  means,  be  somewhat  modified,  so  as  to  get 
the  number  who  not  only  escape  pollution,  but  are  improved  by  the 
discipline,  to  anything  like  a  majority  (which  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say 
is  now  the  case,)  the  Christian  public  of  this  or  any  other  land,  and 
all  engaged  in  the  work,  have  abundant  cause  to  be  thankful. 

As  regards  the  elements  of  the  discipline  which  have  been  adopted, 
I  am  firmly  persuaded  of  the  advantages  of  commencing  in  separation, 
and  if  the  instruction  given  during  a  sufficient  period  be  effective, 
and  have  produced  the  permanent  good  which  its  advocates  claim,  and 
I  most  fully  admit  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt,  that  with  due  precau- 
tions as  to  industrial  training  and  superintendence  prisoners  may  be 
associated  without  the  sacrifice  of  moral  advantages  already  gained. 
As  far  as  present  experience  goes,  at  least,  the  result  is  encouraging. 

Some  prisoners  may  shew  in  association  the  bad  feelings  and  pas- 
lions  which  had  been  dormant  whilst  in  separate  confinement,  and  some 
exposures  of  hypocrisy  may  take  place  under  the  more  exciting  influ- 
ences and  temptations  to  which  they  are  necessarily  exposed,  but  not 
a  few  behave  in  a  more  satisfactory  manner  at  their  hard  work  than 
they  had  done  whilst  in  prison,  and  the  great  majority  make  a  vigor- 
ous endeavor  to  regain  their  character,  and  the  position  they  have  for- 
feit        « (  . 

The  industry  of  the  men  at  Portland  has  been  conspicuous     They 
have  executed  a  very   large   amount  of  work,  and  I  have  every 
hopei  that  when  there  exists  the  means  of  more  accurately  recording 
the  quantities,  it  will  be  found  that  the  value  of  their  labor  will  co 
,Ter  from  two-thirds  to  three-quarters  of  the  toVa\  ex^^ti^  ol  ^<& 
tabliahiwcD^ 
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The  punishment  of  the  probationary  periods  is  felt  to  be  a  great 
aggravation  of  their  sentence  by  most  of  the  men,  but  there  are  yerj 
few,  who  haye  been  at  Pentonville  and  Portland,  who  do  not  appre- 
ciate the  benevolont  designs  of  the  government,  or  who  embark  with- 
out the  most  grateful  feelings  and  expressions  towards  their  officers. 

For  further  particulars  of  the  convict  system,  of  the  causes  and 
prevention  of  crime,  and,  generally,  on  the  effects  which  have  at- 
tended the  present  system  of  management,  I  would  refer  you  to  the 
accompanying  little  book  entitled  ''  Prisons  and  Prisoners,"  r^ 
cently  published  by  the  Rev.  I.  Kingsmill,  chaplain  at  Pentonville. 

He  has  had  great  opportunities  for  observation,  and  never  having 
been  a  partisan  of  any  particular  system,  his  opinion,  which  is  that  of 
a  pious  and  judicious  man,  is  justly  entitled  to  great  weight. 

You  will  find  some  observations  concerning  the  application  of  se- 
parate confinement  in  a  ^'  paper,"  which  I  laid  before  the  Congress  on 
prison  discipline,  held  at  Brussels  in  September  1847,  a  copy  of 
which  I  will  send  with  the  report  you  requested. 

Secondly,  wilb  reference  to  the  administration  of  discipline  in  the 
county  and  borough  prisons. 

I  cannot  do  otherwise  than  state  that  the  prison  discipline  of  this 
country,  considered  as  a  whole,  is  in  a  very  loose  or  unsatisfactory 
condition.  We  see  here  and  there  traces  of  the  wisdom  of  our  an- 
cestors in  the  unrestricted  associations  of  prisoners  leading  to  the 
most  extensive  demoralization,  but  these,  happily  are  now  exceptions. 
In  some  prisons  we  have  association  under  a  rule  of  absolute  silence ; 
in  others,  the  strictest  separation  ;  in  some,  hard  labor ;  in  others,no 
means  of  carrying  into  effect  such  a  sentence,  and  between  these  ex- 
tremes there  is  every  possible  intermediate  variety. 

Nothing,  in  fact,  can  be  more  uncertain  than  the  degree  or  nature 
of  punishment  enforced  under  similar  sentences  in  different  places. 

The  number  of  prisons  recently  erected  on  the  plan  of  Pentonville, 
and,  therefore,  adapted  for  separate  confinement,  has,  in  some  mea- 
sure, had  its  effect  in  an  approximation  to  greater  uniformity,  and,  in 
the  end,  will,  doubtless,  exercise  a  great  influence  in  this  directiofi| 
butf  as  jet,  the  advanUges  w\)\c\iVti^  ^xsAiorA-v^^  now  possess  for  es- 
Utblisbing  some  sound  ^ind  \Ka\ioxiii  %^%Vcm\isK<9^TL^\\^«CL^^sHf^<(f^K&« 
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This,  I  think,  may  partly  be  attributed  to  the  magistrates  not  having, 
in  all  cases,  considered  the  distinction  to  which  I  have  already  drawn 
your  attention  between  the  objects  and  discipline  suitable  for  a  Peni" 
ttntiary^  and  those  which  more  properly  appertain  to  a  Hou$e  of  Cor- 
rection. 

It  may  have  been  clearly  seen  that  the  discipline  as  carried  out  at 
Pentonville,  was  not  severe  enough  for  short  periods,  nor  sufficiently 
penal  in  its  character,  generally,  to  have  any  effect  in  deterring  from 
crime,  but  the  alternative  of  rendering  it  more  penal  by  separate  con- 
finement, combined  with  hard  labor,  has  not  always  suggested  itself, 
hoice,  the  system  has  not  been  fully  worked  out. 

As  a  practical  ilIu!»tration  of  the  effect,  I  may  mention  that  where 
the  discipline  of  a  prison  has  been  of  a  mild  reformatory  character| 
it  has  not  unfrequently  happened  that  the  inmates  of  a  neighboring 
work-house  have  committed  breaches  of  rule  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 
tuning  its  superior  comforts. 

It  is,  I  believe,  proposed  to  have  a  committee  of  Parliament  on 
prison  discipline  this  session,  which  will  he  calculated  to  diffuse  inform 
mation,  and  remove  many  of  the  existing  misapprehensions.  I  trust 
{he  result  will  be  the  promotion  of  some  practically  sound  system, 
for  public  opinion  is  somewhat  unsettled  by  the  diversity  of  plans 
which  have  been  promulgated. 

My  impression  is,  however,  that  for  moderate  periods,  the  separate 
confinement  of  prisoners,  as  a  basis  of  discipline,  will  win  its  way  by 
its  own  inherent  merits. 

■ 

Wherever  it  has  been  tried  in  this  country  it  has  been  greatly  ap- 
preciated, and,  as  other  prisons  come  into  operation,  the  influence  of 
example  will  be  felt. 

The  conclusion  at  which  the  government  have  aimed,  has  been  re- 
peatedly expressed  and  steadily  adhered  to  for  some  years  past. 

Lord  John  Russel,  when  secretary  of  state  for  the  home  department, 
iKsaed  a  circular  in  1837,  in  which  he  recommended  a  separate  system 
to  the  conaderation  of  the  magistrates  at  large,  and  expressed  his 
own  conviction  in  its  favor. 

James  Graham  entertained  similar  viewi)axid^\tk^^f^^\jt'«\i\^ 
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took  place  on  the  15th.  of  May  1849,  Sir  George  Grey  stated  m  his 
place  in  Parliament  as  follows  : 

^^  With  respect  to  the  existing  system  of  separate  imprisonment) 
he  believes  that  the  more  it  was  inquired  into,  the  more  efficient  it 
would  be  found,  for,  although  it  would  require  to  be  watched  with 
great  care  and  vigilance,  it  was  a  system  which  had  been  not  only 
recommended  by  persons  of  great  philanthropy,  and  enlightened  and 
enlarged  views,  but  by  experience." 

But  it  is  one  thing  to  recognise  a  principle,  and  another  to  ap- 
ply it. 

My  own  opinion  of  the  means  of  applying  the  system  as  a  correct- 
ive discipline  for  short  terms,  (which  may  perhaps,  include  all  under 
six  months.)  is  strictly  to  adhere  to  separation,  (which  is  of  itseli^ 
distasteful  to  the  vicious,)  and  to  establish  a  gradation  of  punishment, 
through  which  all  convicted  prisoners  should  pass.  This  might  be 
done  by  enforcing  in  all  cases  for  a  certain  period,  some  kind  of  po- 
sitive hard  labor,  relating  it  in  favor  of  employment  during  the  long- 
er periods. 

The  following  explanation  may  serve  to  give  a  clearer  view  of  mj 
meaning, :  assimiing  that  four  classes  were  established  ; 

Class  1,  Or  the  lowest  might  have  six  or  eight  hours'  penal  labor, 
with  moral  and  religious  instruction  only. 

Class  2,  Might  have  four  to  six  hours'  penal  labor,  the  remamder 
of  the  day  being  devoted  to  industrial  employment  and  religious  and 
school  instruction. 

Class  3,  Might  have  two  to  four  hours'  penal  labor  only,  with  in- 
struction &c.,  as  above. 

Class  4,  An  entire  remission  of  penal  labor  in  favor  of  the  other 
elements  of  discipline. 

A  hard  labor  machine  fixed  in  a  separate  cell,*  on  the  tread  wheel 
or  crank  machinery,  divided  into  compartments,  might  be  the  kind 
of  penal  labor  enforced*    One  or  two  months  might  be  determined 

^8ee  PiAtet  18  and  19»  2iid.  f  epott. 
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IS -the  minimum  period  to  be  passed  in  each  class,  &c.,  committed 
nisoners  having  longer  periods  assigned  to  them. 

I  incline  to  an  opinipn  in  favor  of  distasteful  penal  labor,  from  a 
x>Dyiction  that,  in  this  country,  at  least,  the  notion  of  productive  la- 
K>r  is  a  delusion,  excepting  when  the  power  gained  by  a  tread  wheel 
vr  crank  machinery  is  applied  to  some  useful  purpose. 

No  description  of  handicraft  or  manufacture  carried  on  in  a  prison, 
:&ii  be  enforced  to  an  extent  to  be  called  hard  labor  \n  the  literal  sense 
xf  the  term,  for  it  is  impossible  to  coerce  men  sufficiently ;  and  if  their 
(ood  will  has  to  be  enlisted,  it  is  by  some  relaxation  of  penal  dis« 
dpline. 

The  labor  that  will  be  found  the  most  economical  and  productive, 
lere  will  be  that  which  keeps  the  criminals  out  of  prison  by  the  fear 
>f  the  punishment. 

Under  a  gradation  of  punishment  such  as  I  have  sketched,  prison- 
srt  committed  for  a  month  or  so,  would  be  discharged  with  a  lively 
"ecollection  of  what  prison  discipline  really  was,  and  those  who,  by 
lerving  longer  periods,  had  passed  through  discipline  in  its  severest 
brm,  would  know  the  fate  that  awaited  them  if  they  returned,  al- 
hough  on  leaving  the  prison,  they  might  have  attained  a  class,  in 
fhich  instruction  and  industrial  training  had  been  substituted  for  pe- 
tal hard  labor. 

This  latter  class  would  also  be  adapted  for  prisoners  before  trial. 

If  the  question  were  to  be  decided  on  the  opinion  of  the  govern- 
aent,  I  think  there  is  little  doubt  that  separation  would  be  the  basis 
)f  discipline,  and  that  experience  would  be  decisive  in  its  form,  pro- 
ided  it  was  worked  out  in  a  common  sense  v^y. 

But  these  questions  are  settled  by  public  opinion,  and  it  cannot  be 
zpected  that  they  would  make  a  continuous  and  steady  progress  in 
ny  one  direction  without  opposing  influences  and  hindrances,  and 
jiving  rise  to  projects  of  various  kinds,  and  in  a  quiet  way,  to  2l  little 
agitation  in  favor  of  such  as  require  artificial  support. 

Xmong  the  hindrances  to  rapid  progress  may  be  mentioned  the  ap- 
fliy  of  some  sections  of  the  public,  the  fa\se  Views  ol  ^wswsiK^  A 
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otfaera,  and  the  proneness  ot  rate-payers  and  worthy  people  of  mo* 
derate  sympathies  ^'  to  let  well  alone." 

Among  the  theories  recently  promulgated,  I  only  think  it  necessa- 
ry to  direct  your  attention  to  those  respectively  urged  by  two  yeiy 
benevolent  and  energetic  men,  Capt.  Maconochie  and  Mr.  Charles 
Pearson,  the  member  for  Lambeth,  with  whose  names  in  connection 
with  prison  discipline  you  are  doubtless  familiar. 

The  main  features  of  Capt.  Maconochie's  plan  is  that  of  substi- 
tuting a  sentence  of  a  certain  amount  of  labor,  represented  by  marks^ 
for  the  present  time  sentences. 

I  doubt  its  practicability  and  the  soundness  of  its  theory  from  its  be- 
ing impossible  for  a  judge  to  pronounce  a  proportionate  or  just  sen- 
tence between  even  two  individuals,  much  less  when  hundreds  are 
presented  for  consideration,  so  great  is  the  difference  of  physical  pow- 
er, and  aptitude  for  executing  work  of  any  kind. 

It  would,  also,  be  obviously  improper  to  place  in  the  hands  of  sub- 
ordinates a  power  of  commuting  sentence  of  time  into  an  impositiem 
of  labor.  This  would  be  to  open  a  door  to  every  shade  of  favoritism, 
of  injustice  and  oppression.  Whatever  may  be  the  unequal  effect  of 
time  sentences  they  have,  at  least,  the  merit  of  being  more  certain 
fhan  the  imposition  of  labor. 

Mr.  Charles  Pearson  advocates  productive  labor  in  agriculture  and 
gardening.  This  plan  would  not  only  entail  the  abandenment  of  al- 
most all  existing  prisons,  and  thus  defer  uniformity  to  a  distant  day 
indeed,  but  even  if  there  were  every  facility  for  establishing  1000  men 
on  1000  acres  as  he  purposes,  and  that  instead  of  doubt  as  to  its 
realizing  more  than  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  annual  cost,  audi 
an  establishment  could  pay  its  way,  the  labor  would,  generally  speak- 
ing, be  an  amusement  instead  of  a  punishment. 

As  a  system  of  discipline,  it  would  not  therefore  be  at  all  calcula- 
ted to  deter  from  crime,  but  quite  the  contrary. 

Such  an  establishment  as  he  proposes,  however^  would  be  admira- 
bly adapted  for  receiving  prisoners  discharged  from  prison,  and  if  by 
any  means,  it  could  be  made  sufficiently  productive,  it  would  be  one 
Oif  the  great  desiderata    of  the  day.     Let  it  be  tried  when  and 
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where  it  may  Id  this  country ,  I  fear  the  expectation  of  realizing  profits 
will  be  a  delusion. 

My  letter  has  extended  beyond  the  limits  I  anticipated,  but  I  can- 
not conclude  without  calling  your  attention  to  some  evidence  given 
before  Lord  Brougham's  committee  on  the  subject  of  the  treatment 
of  juveniles.  You  will  find  extracts  in  my  second  report,  page  159 
to  169,  and  some  observations  on  the  subject,  page  58. 

The  treatment  of  this  unfortunate  class  of  criminals  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  problems  of  the  day.  The  attention  of  Parliament 
has  already  been  directed  to  it,  and  I  hope  some  remedial  measure 
will  ere  long  be  adopted. 

I  shall  be  glad  at  any  time  to  afford  you  further  information,  and 
beg  you  will  believe  me. 

Very  faithfully  yours, 

J,  JEBB 
Lt,  Colonelj  ^c. 

P.  S.  Since  writing  the  foregoing,  I  have  been  favored  with  a  letter 
from  Dr.  Isaac  Parrish  of  Philadelphia,  with  a  very  interesting  re* 
port  of  the  committee  on  the  comparative  health  and  mortality — 
length  of  sentences  &c.  of  white  and  colored  convicts. 

Dr.  Parrish  particularly  refers  to  the  question  of  the  length  of  the 
periods  of  imprisonment,  which  can  be  enforced  under  the  separate 
system  without  prejudice  to  the  mental  or  bodily  health  of  the  pri- 
soner. 

I  have  seen  nothing  to  alter  the  conclusions  at  which  I  arrived 
some  years  ago. 

Speaking  on  moral  grounds.  I  should  not  like  to  see  the  period  re- 
duced below  12  months,  nor  do  I  think  it  ought,  on  physical  grounds 
to  be  extended  beyond  18  months. 

I  would  also  say  thnt  in  any  case  in  which  there  was  reason  to  ap- 
prehend any  injury  to  the  mental  or  bodily  health,  which  could  be 
traced  to  the  peculiar  conditions  of  separation,  that  it  ought  not  to 
be  persevered  in,  if  any  other  system  can  be  adopted  that  is  free  from 
Aese  objectious.  J.  J. 
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otfaera,  and  the  proneness  ot  rate-payers  and  if  orthy  people  of  mo- 
derate sympathies  ^'  to  let  well  alone." 

Among  the  theories  recently  promulgated,  I  only  think  it  necessa- 
ry to  direct  your  attention  to  those  respectively  urged  by  two  Terj 
benevolent  and  energetic  men,  Capt.  Maconochie  and  Mr.  Charles 
Pearson,  the  member  for  Lambeth,  with  whose  names  in  connection 
with  prison  discipline  you  are  doubtless  familiar. 

The  main  features  of  Capt.  Maconochie's  plan  is  that  of  substi- 
tuting a  sentence  of  a  certain  amount  of  labor,  represented  by  marh^ 
for  the  present  time  sentences. 

I  doubt  its  practicability  and  the  soundness  of  its  theory  from  its  be- 
ing impossible  for  a  judge  to  pronounce  a  proportionate  or  just  sen- 
tence between  even  two  individuals,  much  less  when  hundreds  are 
presented  for  consideration,  so  great  is  the  difference  of  physical  pow- 
er, and  aptitude  for  executing  work  of  any  kind. 

It  would,  also,  be  obviously  improper  to  place  in  the  hands  of  sub- 
ordinates a  power  of  commuting  sentence  of  time  into  an  imposition 
of  labor.  This  would  be  to  open  a  door  to  every  shade  of  favoritism, 
of  injustice  and  oppression.  Whatever  may  be  the  unequal  effect  of 
time  sentences  they  have,  at  least,  the  merit  of  being  more  certain 
than  the  imposition  of  labor. 

Mr.  Charles  Pearson  advocates  productive  labor  in  agriculture  and 
gardening.  This  plan  would  not  only  entail  the  abandonment  of  al- 
most all  existing  prisons,  and  thus  defer  uniformity  to  a  distant  day 
indeed,  but  even  if  there  were  every  facility  for  establishing  1000  men 
on  1000  acres  as  he  purposes,  and  that  instead  of  doubi  as  to  its 
realizing  more  than  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  annual  cost,  audi 
an  establishment  could  pay  its  way,  the  labor  would,  generally  speak- 
ing, be  an  amusement  instead  of  a  punishment. 

As  a  system  of  discipline,  it  would  not  therefore  be  at  all  calcular 
ted  to  deter  from  crime,  but  quite  the  contrary. 

Such  an  establishment  as  he  proposes,  however)  would  be  admiia« 

bly  adapted  for  receiving  prisoners  discharged  from  prison,  and  if  bj 

any  means,  it  could  be  made  sufficiently  productive,  it  would  be  one 

of  the  great  desdderata   of  the  day.     Let  it  be  tried  wlien  and 
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where  it  may  Id  this  country,  I  fear  the  expectation  of  realizing  profits 
will  be  a  delusion. 

My  letter  has  extended  beyond  the  limits  I  anticipated,  but  I  can- 
not conclude  without  calling  your  attention  to  some  evidence  given 
before  Lord  Brougham's  committee  on  the  subject  of  the  treatment 
of  juveniles.  You  will  find  extracts  in  my  second  report,  page  159 
to  169,  and  some  observations  on  the  subject,  page  58. 

The  treatment  of  this  unfortunate  class  of  criminals  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  problems  of  the  day.  The  attention  of  Parliament 
has  already  been  directed  to  it,  and  I  hope  some  remedial  measure 
will  ere  long  be  adopted. 

I  shall  be  glad  at  any  time  to  afford  you  further  information,  and 
beg  you  will  believe  me, 

Very  faithfully  yours, 

J,  JEBB 
Li.  Cdonelf  fyc. 

P.  S.  Since  writing  the  foregoing,  I  have  been  favored  with  a  letter 
firom  Dr.  Isaac  Parrish  of  Philadelphia,  with  a  very  interesting  re- 
port of  the  committee  on  the  comparative  health  and  mortality — 
length  of  sentences  &c.  of  white  and  colored  convicts. 

Dr.  Parrish  particularly  refers  to  the  question  of  the  length  of  the 
periods  of  imprisonment,  which  can  be  enforced  under  the  separate 
system  without  prejudice  to  the  mental  or  bodily  health  of  the  pri- 
soner. 

I  have  seen  nothing  to  alter  the  conclusions  at  which  I  arrived 
some  years  ago. 


Speaking  on  moral  grounds.  I  should  not  like  to  see  the  period 
duced  below  12  months,  nor  do  I  think  it  ought,  on  physical  grounds 
to  be  extended  beyond  18  months. 

I  would  also  say  thnt  in  any  case  in  which  there  was  reason  to  ap- 
prehend any  injury  to  the  mental  or  bodily  health,  which  could  be 
traced  to  the  peculiar  conditions  of  separation,  that  it  ought  not  to 
be  persevered  in,  if  any  other  system  can  be  adopted  that  is  free  from 
tiiese  objectious.  J.  J. 
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The  following  elaborate  report  received  from  Prof.  Tellkampf,  on 
the  infliction  of  punishment  by  separate  confinement,  in  England, 
France  and  America,  was  made  under  the  direction  of,  and  to  the 
Prussian  government;  for  its  translation  we  are  particularly  indebted 
to  Jas.  F.  Chamberlain,  Esq.  superintendent  of  the  New- York  Insti- 
tution for  the  Blind. 

» 

As  the  translator  of  the  following  article,  I  deem  it  my  daty  to  state,  (hat  what- 
ever defects  it  may  present  in  its  present  dress  must  be  solely  attributed  to  me.  I 
hare  seen  no  treatise  on  the  subject,  which  exhibits  in  so  lucid  a  manner,  as  the 
original  of  this,  the  dangers  attending  separate  confinement,  too  long  protracted; 
or  the  benefits  that  would  result  from  its  proper  application.  My  own  obtervatioa 
in  connection  with  the  State  prison  at  Trenton,  both  while  the  associated  system 
was  in  force,  and  after  the  separate  system  was  introduced,  corroborate  the  princi- 
ples here  laid  down,  and  I  can  only  hope,  that  the  good  which  the  work  is  eaica* 
lated  to  effect,  may  not  be  marred  by  the  imperfect  manner  in  which  I  may  have 
presented  the  ideas  of  the  distinguished  philanthropist  and  scholar,  my  preceptor 
and  friend,  who  is  its  author. 

JAMBS  r.  CHAMBERLAIN, 
SuperintmUknt  JVetc-  York  InstUidion  Jar  Uu  Bimi, 

The  Infliction  of  Capital  Punishment  bi  Separate  Confinement, 
IN  England,  North  America  and  France.— A  Report. 

By  Dr.  J.  L.  Tellkampp, 

Late  Member,  and  now  Corresponding  Member  of  Prison  Association  New-York| 
at  present  Professor  of  Political  Science  in  the  UniTersity  of  Breslau,  Pmasiat 
and  Member  of  various  Learned  Societies.    Presented  February  1850. 


INTRODUCTION. 

In  the  following  treatise,  I  communicate  the  results  of  my  recent 
investigations  on  the  infliction  of  punishment,  by  separate  confine- 
ment. It  was  incumbent  upon  me  to  report,  as  well  respecting  the 
more  recent  legislation  in  North  America  and  England,  touching  the 
subject  of  separate  confinement,  as  upon  the  penitentiaries  in  North 
America,  England  and  France,  whic!  ,as  Commissioner  of  the  Prus- 
sian Government,  I  visited  repeatedly  during  the  six  months  from 
the  beginning  of  July,  to  the  last  of  December,  1846.  The  number 
of  my  own  observations,  and  the  facts  communicated  to  me  by  per* 
sons  of  highest  credibility,  in  the  course  of  my  visit,  are  so  consider-^ 
able,  that  I  am  under  the  necessity,  in  order  to  avoid  tresspassing 
too  much  upon  the  time  and  patience  of  the  reader,  to  communicate 
in  a  condensed  form,  only  the  most  important  results. 

The  most  important  and  leading  questions  which  have  engaged 
the  attention  of  statesmen  of  diSeT^nl  nations  in  regard  to  this  sub- 
ect,  are  the  three  following: 
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First,  What  is  the  relatiTe  severity  of  separate  confiDement  com- 
bed \i^ith  that  of  other  modes  of  imprisonment? 

Stcondlyy  To  what  duration,  on  medical  grounds,  should  separate 
mfinement  be  limited? 

Thirdly y  After  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  imprisonment,  what 
to  be  done  with  the  criminal? 

I  shall  limit  the  present  communication  to  the  discussion  of  the 
iode  and  manner  in  which  these  questions  are  answered  in  the  above 
uned  countries,  and  beg  leave  to  refer  to  my  former  treatise  upon 
le  penitentiaries  of  North  America  and  England,  published  in  1844. 

0  obviate  the  results  here  communicated,  I  have  repeatedly  examin- 

1  m  great  number  of  prisons;  have  frequently  attended  the  sessions 
f  the  courts  in  the  United  States,  England  and  France,  and  have 
lade  myself  familiarly  acquainted  with  the  administration  of  jus- 
ice  and  the  penal  laws  of  those  countries.  I  mention  the  following 
I  the  most  important  of  the  prisons  which  I  have  visited,  some  of 
lem  repeatedly,  and  some  of  them  for  the  first  time. 

L  Frisonk  appertaining  to  th£  separate  in  stem. 

A.  In  North  America,  the  Statf»s  prison  at  Philadelphia,  in  the 
Itate  of  Pennsylvania;  the  States  prison  in  Trenton,  in  the  State  of 
few* Jersey;  and  the  city  prison  in  New-York. 

B.  The  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain,  contains  already  40 
triflons  adapted  to  the  system  of  separate  confinement,  capable  of 
eceiving  about  10,000  prisoners,  and  there  are  also  twelve  new  pris- 
ms of  the  kind  in  the  course  of  construction.  In  Ireland,  the  new 
nrison  near  Belfast;  in  Scotland,  the  prisons  at  Glasgow  and  Pais* 
ey«  the  general  prison  at  Perth;  the  prison  at  Dundee,  the  new 
ring  of  which  contains  single  cells;  the  prison  at  Edinburg,  the  new 
ring  of  which  is  also  adapted  to  solitary  confinement;  in  England 
he  following  new  prisons,  which  are  similar  to  the  Pentonville  pris- 
m^  and  are  built  after  the  plans  of  Major  Jebb,  Surveyor-General  of 
irisoDS,  namely  the  jail  at  Liverpool,  at  Leeds,  (at  that  time  unoccupi- 
id),  at  Wakefield,  in  Preston,  in  Reading,  in  Weedon,  the  Pentonville 
ind  Millbank  prison  near  London,  and  at  Pa^khur^t,  upon  the  Isle  of 
97ight,  the  prison  for  boys,  where  each  boy  is  kept  during  the  first 
DODth  in  separate,  and  for  the  rest  of  his  time  in  congregate  confine* 
Bcnt 
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tion.  The  choice  between  the  two  modes  of  punishment  was  left  to 
the  judge.  In  England  and  America,  as  is  known,  the  law  fixes 
only  the  limits  within  which  the  judge  may  exercise  his  discretion, 
and  leaves  it  to  him,  after  the  jury  have  pronounced  their  verdict, 
to  mete  out  the  punishment  in  accordance  with  the  circumstance  of 
each,  particular  case.  Thus  for  example,  the  laws  of  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania  for  the  year  1829,  entrusted  it  to  the  discretion  of  the 
judge  to  punish  high  treason  with  from  three  to  six ;  forgery  with 
from  one  to  seven;  robbery  with  from  one  to  seven;  horse-stealing 
with  from  one  to  four ;  perjury  with  from  one  to  five  years  of  soli- 
tary confinement.  (The  laws  of  Pennsylvania  punish  but  a  single 
crime,  that  of  murder,  with  death.) 

The  opinion,  founded  upon  experience,  prevails  in  England  and 
America,  that  the  public  safety  requires  the  certainty  of  punishment 
as  the  consequence  of  crime;  and  that  the  uncertainty  in  the  degree 
of  punishment  which  the  judge  may,  according  to  the  circumstances, 
inflict,  is  of  less  importance.  The  possibility  of  the  infliction  of  the 
severer  penalty  would  have  the  desired  effect  in  preventing  crime* 
In  England  it  has  also  been  left  to  the  judge  to  fix,  in  each  particu* 
lar  case,  the  proper  relation  between  separate  imprisonment  and 
other  modes  of  confinement.  In  case  the  latter  were  exchanged  for 
the  former,  the  duration  was  limited  to  one-third  or  one-fourth  the 
period.  In  both  countries  it  is  considered  impossible  to  fix  a  correct 
measure  of  punishment  according  to  the  requirements  of  justice, 
which  could  be  made  mechanicaliy  to  determine  the  relation  of  se- 
parate confinement  to  other  modes  of  punishment.  They  are  there- 
fore decidedly  of  the  opinion  that  this,  within  certain  limits,  should 
be  left  to  the  judge,  who  is  able  most  safel}  to  apply  it  according 
to  the  circumstances  of  each  particular  case.  It  is  commonly  re- 
marked that  this  discretion  may  be  entrusted  to  the  judge,  since  only 
men  are  appointed  to  this  dignity  whose  character  and  talents  enti- 
tle them  to  confidence.  In  the  course  of  my  visits  to  the  public 
judicial  tribunals  of  England  and  the  United  States,  I  have  observed 
that  the  measure  of  punishment  meted  out  by  the  judge  was  in  gene- 
ral so  just,  thai  it  was  easy  to  perceive  the  jury  and  the  witnesses 
coincided  with  him  in  the  sentence.  The  publicity  of  the  admini- 
stration of  justice  evidently  works  as  a  practical  discipline  for  the 
good  of  legal  order. 

In  the  longer  terms  of  punishment,  the  change  to  a  period  of 
from  six  months  to  two  years  oi  «epa\a\«  vm^^xv^TiLtcftTiX  Va&  had  the 
desired  effect,  as  I  ha^c  been  M»\«eA  \>^  X\x^  Vir«!»  ^'^  VAwA^^wfc- 
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land  and  England  equally.  The  dread  of  the  people  for  a  two  years' 
term  of  solitary  confinement  is  so  great,  that  many  criminals  prefer 
tnmsportation  for  seven  years.  In  the  shorter  terms,  on  the  other 
handy  a  higher  minimum  than  that  hitherto  in  practice  in  England 
seems  necessary  for  the  attainment  of  the  object.  The  severity  of 
solitary  confinement  requires  a  certain  duration  in  order  to  be  felt 
Its  shortest  continuance  should  be  from  three  to  six  months,  that  the 
punishment  may  have  a  deterring  as  well  as  an  improving  effect 
For  minor  offences  other,  and  not  disgraceful  punishments,  should  be 
imposed.  I  have  found  everywhere  in  Great  Britain,  criminals  in 
aolitary  confinement  who  had  been  sentenced  for  a  few  days  or  weeks 
'only,  who  were  constantly  returning  to  the  prison,  and  had  become 
regularly  accustomed  to  the  short  periods  of  punishment  by  which 
their  criminal  lives  were  periodically  interrupted,  until  at  length  as 
repeated  transgressors,  they  have  to  be  more  severely  dealt  with. 
Through  the  brief,  but  dishonoring  imprisonment  of  a  few  days,  the 
offender  becomes  accustomed  to  the  prison  life;  the  greater  number 
of  those  thus  disgraced,  but  not  improved  nor  deterred  from  crime, 
find  themselves  shut  out  from  honest  employment,  and  driven  again 
to  their  old  practices.  In  England  the  judges  punish  slight  offences 
at  first  with  a  few  days,  then  with  from  ten  to  thirty  days,  next  with 
a  few  months,  and  finally  with  two  years  imprisonment,  or  transpor- 
tation. According  to  the  assurance  of  Mr.  Stuart,  formerly  police 
magistrate  of  Edinburgh,  at  present  chief  keeper  of  the  prison  at 
Perth;  one  woman  in  Edinburgh  had  been  imprisoned  forty  times, 
and  another  sixty  times.  Idleness  is  the  ruling  passion  of  almost  all 
recommitted  convicts.  If  solitary  confinement  is  to  exercise  a  deter- 
ring as  well  as  a  bettering  influence,  it  must  continue  at  least  for 
•ome  months,  and  be  connected  with  instruction  and  hard  labor. 

B.  Results  hitherto  attained  in  England  from  the  system  of  solitary 
eofifinement  for  a  period  of  from  (me  and  a  half  to  two  years. 

.  The  results  derived  from  experience  in  England,  from  the  system 
of  solitary  confinement  in  its  largest  application,  that  of  two  years, 
are  in  every  respect  favorable,  both  as  regards  the  moral  improve- 
ment of  the  criminal  and  his  qualifications  for  useful  employment, 
and  are  as  follows  : 

Firstt  Solitary  confinement  guards  the  prisoners  against  mutual 
moral  deterioration,  and  in  general  avoids  this  great  evil  of  the  old- 
er prisons  more  certainly  than  associated  confinement.    It  has  Ibiia 
effect,  however,  only  when  the  prisoners  iViemaeVvcfft  ol  ^«v\  ^"^R^ 
Will  do  Dot  avail  tbemsehea  of  any  poasVbVe  modea  o(  com\fiNSAfi» 
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tion.  Those  susceptible  of  improvement,  and  such  as  are  imprison- 
ed for  the  first  time,  may  guard  themselves  against  the  evil  ioflo- 
ences  of  others  in  case  they  have  no  intercourse  with  the  occupaDti 
at  the  neighboring  cells.  Depraved  criminals  on  the  other  hand, 
find,  even  in  separate  confinement  opportunity  for  mutual  recognitioa 
and  commuiJication,  (Compare  my  former  work,  page  39.)  The 
matron  of  the  common  prison  at  Perth  in  Scotland,  informed  me  thi^ 
the  former  prisoners  from  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  acknowledged 
that  they  recognised  each  other  perfectly,  by  their  humming  or  sing^ 
ing  in  the  chapel.  And  the  keeper  of  the  prison  in  Belfast,  Ireland, 
told  me  that  the  communications  of  the  prisoners  in  the  chapel,  not* 
withstanding  the  seats  were  CQUStructed  separately  as  at  Pentonvilk^ 
had  become  so  frequent  that  the  instruction  was  now  given  in  the 
cells. 

Secondly^  When  a  sufficient  number  of  good  officers  chaplaifll 
and  instructors  are  appointed,  as  is  the  case  at  the  Pentonville  prisoBi 
each  prisoner  may  be  treated  according  to  his  individual  peculiar itiei^ 
The  intractible  are  thus,  without  resorting  to  corporeal  punishment 
rendered  sufficiently  docile  \  the  reasonable  ones  n^ay,  through  gen* 
tleness  and  judicious  intercourse  be  led  to  improvement.  Under  these 
circumstances,  this  mode  of  punishment  loses  its  TnonotonoMS  meckasMf 
col  character,  through  which  many  prisoners  at  Trenton  and  at  Phila- 
delphia have  Suffered  mentally,  in  consequence  of  the  entire  absence 
of  instructors,  or  the  want  of  a  sufficient  number  of  them.  The 
construction  of  the  requisite  buildings,  the  necessary  physical  and 
mental  care  of  the  prisoners,  demanding  the  appointment  of  a  greats 
er  number  of  officers  and  instructors  after  the  model  of  Pentonville^ 
render  this  mode  of  punishment  peculiarly  expensive. 

Thirdly,  It  appears  also  that  at  Pentonville  the  attention  paid  to 
the  moral  improvement  of  the  prisoners  has  been  more  succevfal 
than  elsewhere ;  even  there,  however,  very  few  have  been  benefited 
from  the  number. 

0.   Of  old  offenders,  and 

6.  Of  those  younger  convicts,  who  from  obsUnaie  untMlingnm 
take  no  interest  in  any  kind  of  instruction.  To  this  class  belong 
chiefly  those  criminals  who  have  been  confined  in  other  prisons,  and 
do  not  believe  that  it  can  be  the  sincere  aim  of  any  one  to  promote 
their  welfare  :  who  regard  society  as  their  implacable  enemy,  and 
tbemsehea  as  involved  \n  neceasarj  \w)%\aAVj  V\^\\.- 
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c,  Of  the  number  of  those  v^ho,  from  idleness  or  stupidity,  make 
no  progress. 

These  prisoners  of  the  second  and  third  classes  usually  differ  as 
nittch  in  separate  imprisonment,  as  if  they  were  in  complete  solitude. 

These  classes  of  prisoners  are  sent  back  from  Pentonville  to  the 
prisons  from  whence  they  came,  and  their  places  filled  with  more 
promising  subjects.  The  greater  part  of  those  who  at  Pentonville 
were  regarded  as  susceptible  of  improTement,  have,  after  their  dis* 
chacge,  conducted  well.  AH  reports  of  the  officers  in  Australia, 
where  the  prisoners  from  Pentonville  were  sent,  and  the  accounts  of 
the  officers  and  physicians  of  the  ships  in  which  they  were  trans- 
ported, coincide  with  the  carefully  written  statement  of  the  talented 
chaplain  of  the  Pentonville  prison,  Mr*  Joseph  KingsmiUf  in  this, 
particularly,  that  the  large  majority  of  the  prisoners  discharged  from 
that  prison  conducted  themselves  as  free  laborers,  orderfy  and  indus- 
trioudy  and  thus  gave  proo&  of  their  improvement. 

Notwithstanding  the  moral  results  of  separate  imprisonment  as 
realize^  in  the  Pentonville  prison  are  proportionally  so  very  favora- 
ble, it  is  nevertheless  in  its  effects  upon  the  mental  health  of  the 
prisoners,  so  dubious,  that  the  question  how  the  moral  improvement 
of  the  convicts  may  be  attained  without  endangering  their  mental 
health  has  become  a  problem  to  the  English  physicians  and  legisla- 
tora.    It  has  been  decided  in  the  following  manner  ; 

C.  The  mare  recent  mode  of  inflicting  punishment  by  separate  im- 
prisonment in  England. 

In  the  receat  English  bill  respecting  the  infliction  of  separate  con- 
teemcBt,  which  during  the  last  session  of  Parliament  was  presented 
for  eonsideration,  a  comhined  system  was  proposed,  embracing  at  first, 
separate,  and  afterwards  associated  imprisonment.  As  the  English 
criminal  colonies  are  at  present  in  so  unfavorable  a  condition,  that  it 
is  deemed  expedient  for  a  time  to  give  up  the  transportation  of  male 
eonvitts,  for  whom  the  Pentonville  prison  served  as  an  improving 
preparatory  siAool,  so  in  England  as  well  as  here,  the  problem  is 
BOW  to  be  solved,  in  what  manner  the  system  of  separate  confine- 
flieiit  shall  be  made  to  harmonize  with  the  existing  criminal  law,  and 
the  criminals  pass  the  period  of  their  confinement  at  home.  The 
proposed  enactment  in  England  respecting  the  infliction  of  solitary 
confinement,  elaborated  by  Sir  GEoaoB  Geet  ,  «^xeX%r]  ^l  ^X»X%  ^^^ 
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the  home  department,  assisted  as  is  said  by  Major  Jbbb  Surveyor  Ge- 
ueral  of  prisons,  asserts  the  moral  influence  of  this  mode  of  punish- 
ment to  be  so  favorable  that  it  is  intended  to  make  the  system  gene- 
ral ;  modified  nevertheless  out  of  regard  for  the  health  of  the  convicts, 
so  that  the  period  of  separate  confinement  shall  not  exceed  eighteen 
mordhs  ;  that  it  shall  not  amount  in  the  average  to  more  than  a  year, 
and  that  afterwards  in  case  of  longer  imprisonment,-  associated  labor 
by  day  under  injunction  of  silence,  and  separation  at  night  shall  su- 
pervene. 

For  confinement  of  longer  duration,  a  system  is  agitated  in  Eng- 
land, himilar  to  that  which  I  have  proposed  in  my  treatise  upon  pen- 
itentiaries, published  in  1844,  page  162  to  166. 

Separate  imprisonment  is,  at  first,  to  be  general,  but  the  physi- 
cians and  ofiScers  of  the  prisons  shall  transfer  to  associated  impris- 
onment, such  convicts  as  are  injured  thereby,  before  the  expiration 
of  the  eighteen  months.  In  the  separate  imprisonment,  futrd  lahcf 
shall  constitute  the  rule,  so  as  to  render  the  punishment,  notwith- 
standing the  brevity  of  its  duration,  deterring  in  its  effect.  Tlie 
opinion  prevails,  that  imprisonment  at  Pentonville,  although  dubious 
for  the  health,  does  not  exert  a  deterring  influence  upon  the  crimin- 
als. After  the  prisoners  in  their  separate  confinement,  by  religioos 
and  other  instruction,  and  hard  labor,  are  accustomed  to  a  more  con- 
siderate, orderly  and  industrious  life  than  was  the  case  in  the  oU 
prisons,  they  are  to  be  employed  in  the  second  division,  iogdJuti 
upon  the  docks,  the  public  buildings,  and  in  the  houses  of  industry. 
They  are  to  receive  compensation  for  their  labor,  above  that  which 
is  required  for  their  support,  which  is  to  be  kept  for  them  in  savings 
banks.  The  government  is  to  add  to  such  savings  a  proportional 
amount,  to  enable  the  criminal  after  his  discharge,  either  to  emigrate 
or  to  undertake  some  useful  employment  at  home.  Those  susceptible 
of  improvement  will  thus  be  furnished  with  a  stimulus  to  good  con- 
duct— at  the  same  time  it  is  considereil  as  expedient  to  operate  upon 
the  more  depraved  through  fear,  and  to  threaten  the  incorrigible  at 
their  discharge,  in  case  of  a  new  offence,  with  transportation  for  life 
to  Tasman  or  Norfolk  island.  According  to  the  opinions  expresMd 
by  some  English  statesmen,  it  is  to  be  inferred  that  the  incorrigible 
will  be  subjected  to  this  punishment,  as  soon  as  the  present  lack  of 
criminal  colonies  is  removed. 

The  reasons,  whicb  in  EiUgWd,  \i^.ve  led  to  the  limitation  of  se- 
parate confinement,  are. 
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Firtt^  The  physicians  declare  a  longer  continuance  of  it  prejudi- 
cial to  health. 

Secondly,  Statesmen  and  chaplains  of  prisons,  entertain  the  belief, 
founded  upon  experience,  that  the  moral  improving  influence  of  the 
instruction  imparted,  operates  favorably  only  when  the  prisoner  has 
not  become  languid  from  confinement,  on  which  account,  a  duration 
of  from  six  to  eighteen  months  is  advisable.  With  this  duration  the 
excellent  instructors  and  chaplains  at  Peltonville  have  effected  much 
good.  This  prison  deserves  credit  in  this,  as  well  as  in  every  other 
respect,  for  its  superiority. 

In  my  publication  already  quoted,  page  128, 1  have  expressed  my- 
self at  length  upon  this  subject,  and  I  would  also  refer  to  the  detail- 
ed communication  upon  this  point,  in  the  interesting  account  of 
Prince  Byron  of  Curland,  upon  **  the  new  prison  systems." 

Thirdly,  Experience  has  there  shown,  that  separate  imprisonment 
is  not  equal  in  its  operation  as  was  at  first  supposed,  but  that  in  dif- 
fierent  prisons,  and  under  different  officers,  it  is  productive  of  very 
different  results;  and  that  it  admits  therefore  of  a  very  limited  aver- 
age duration,  in  order  that  the  consequences  may  not  be  too  prejudi* 
cial  to  the  health  in  circumstances  where  unfavorable  modifications 
exist 

Fourthly,  The  mode  of  building,  and  the  necessary  physical  and 
mental  care,  consequent  upon  separate  imprisonment  upon  the  model 
of  Pf ntonville,  is  regarded  in  England  as  too  expensive  to  be  appli- 
ed to  all  criminals  for  a  period  of  many  years.  (The  yearly  expen- 
diture for  600  prisoners  in  Pentonville,  according  to  the  4th  and  5th 
reports  of  the  Institution  for  1846  and  and  1847,  amounts  to  some- 
thing over  16,000  pounds  sterling,  without  reckoning  the  interest  of 
tbe  capital  expended  in  the  buildings.) 

Fifthly,  It  is  feared  that  an  English  jury  would  hesitate  to  pro- 
nounce the  verdict  of  "  guilty,'*  if  a  longer  period  of  separate  im- 
prisonment might  be  inflicted;  for  experience,  during  the  time  that 
the  old  English  law  was  in  force,  which  visited  minor  offences  with 
heavy  penalties,  has  shown  that  when  the  law  or  its  administration, 
is  according  to  public  opinion,  too  severe,  the  jury  by  a  verdict  of 
"not  guilty'*  in  conflict  with  their  duty,  prefer  committing  perjury  to 
cruelty,  until  legislation  recognizing  the  fact  ameliorates  the  law  or 
its  administration.  The  jury  in  this  way,  causes  ^eii^\^^v^^>A^XL  ygl 
its  reforms  to  keep  pace  with  the  sense  of  justice  ot  ^^  ^^\^^* 
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While  the  English  people,  whose  regard  for  the  Iftw  is  well  knolm, 
through  one  of  its  organs,  the  jury,  thus  compels  the  amelioTatioD  of 
her  superannuated  penal  code,  the  participation  of  the  citiacens  in  the 
duty  of  jurors,  diffuses  a  lively  interest  in  the  maintenance  of  good 
laws  among  the  whole  people.  A  general  respect  for  the  law  is  the 
surest  safeguard  of  gorernment.  The  regard  which  the  English  le- 
gislators have  for  the  jury,  in  their  proposed  legal  enactments,  is, 
therefore,  easily  explained.  The  above  remarks,  may  suffice  for  the 
explanation  of  the  fifth  division. 

Only  after  publicity  in  the  administration  of  justice  has  been  in- 
troduced, the  trial  hastened,  and  the  custody  connected  therewitk 
shortened,  so  as  to  be  less  hazardous  to  the  heahh,  can  solitary  con- 
finement, in  case  it  is  adopted,  be  applied  without  endangering  tlie 
health  of  the  prisoner. 

D.  Is  separate  confinement  equal  in  its  aperaium  ? 

It  has  hitherto  been  generally  assumed  that  separate  confinemert 
was  entirely  equal  in  its  operation,  and  afforded,  therefore,  a  genenl 
and  safe  measure  of  punishment.  This  assumption  has  not,  however, 
been  confirmed  in  practice.  With  respect  to  the  material  difierenoes 
in  the  operation  of  separate  confinement,  which  obtain  in  the  Ameri- 
can prisons  at  Philadelphia,  Pittsburg  and  Trenton,  according  to  the 
peculiarities  of  the  buildinfirs,  the  officers,  the  presence  or  absence  of 
court-yards,  &c.,  I  have  already  expressed  myself  in  detail  in  mj 
work  before  cited.  In  England  where  the  Pentpnville  prison  senes 
as  a  model,  it  has  been  supposed  that  separate  confinement  in  all  pri- 
sons similarly  constructed,  would  partake  of  the  same  character.  A 
very  great  inequality  notwithstanding,  prevaik.  The  PentonviUe  pri- 
son, however,  as  a  model  institution,  so  far  excels  all  t)ie  other  pri- 
sons of  the  kingdom,  as  well  in  the  character  of  its  officers  as  in  the 
careful  and  expensive  physical  and  mental  treatment  of  the  prisoners, 
that  I  have  seen  no  other  which  could  be  compared  with  it.  The 
officers  of  other  prisons  themselves  directed  my  attention  to  manj 
points  of  difference.  To  this  we  must  add  that  the  youc^g,  doeik 
and  healthy  prisoners  who  were  sent  from  other  prisons  to  Penton- 
ville,  entertained  the  hope  that  being  afterwards  transported  to  New 
Holland,  they  ^ould  be  firee,  and  thus  avoid  frofm  seven  to  ten  years 
of  their  banishment  in  case  they  conducted  theoasdves  well  at  Pea- 
tonville.  This  hope  served  to  keep  up  their  spirits  better  than  would 
iia  ve  been  the  case  eisev9\iete  «iv&  cAM^d  them  to  feel  the  iMmfinemeat 
iessf sensibly.    Other  prVaoi^  dvi  uo\.  ^<o&^^^^9s&^^>^\«i^  ^KUlethe 
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idrttntagefl  of  Pentonville  as  a  preparatory  school  for  a  criminal  co- 
lony should  be  duly  acknowledged,  it  mast  not  be  overlooked  that 
for  Germany^  which  possesses  no  similar  colony,  Pentonville  is  less 
isitruetive  than  many  other  English  prisons,  in  which  the  prisoners 
pass  the  whole  of  their  confinement,  at  most  but  two  years.  The 
prfiMB  at  Belfast  in  Ireland,  at  Perth  in  Scotland,  and  at  Liverpool 
aad  Preston  in  England  may  serve  to  illustrate  this  remark. 

Ma.  John  Fobbbb,  the  superintendent  of  the  prison  at  Belfast,  in* 
formed  me  that  the  Irishmen  sentenced  to  two  years  of  separate  con* 
fioement,  generally  declared  that  they  would  have  preferred  trans- 
portation for  seven  years.    It  is  evident  that  those  upon  whom  the 
ponishment  is  inflicted,  are  better  able  to  judge  of  its  relative  severi- 
ty than  those  who  have  not  to  suffer.    In  my  conversation  with  some 
Iwenty-five  convicts  I  found  that  among  the  Irishmen,  with  whomt 
foeliDg,  wit,  and  isociability  prevail,  this  punishment  bore  more  hea- 
vily than  upon  the  taciturn  Englishman  or  American  with  whom  th^ 
onderstanding  predominates.     All  the  criminals  with  whom  I  con- 
vttied  in  Belfast,  complained  of  the  severity  of  their  punishment 
more  than  the  criminals  in  other  prisons.    This  is  the  case,  although 
dK  prison  at  Belfast  is  one  of  the  best  that  I  have  seen.    The  influ- 
enee  of  the  punishment  upon  the  Irishman  seems  to  be  especially  ter- 
rifying.' As  to  the  improvement  derived  from  the  system,  it  was 
diflBcult,  from  the  brief  period  of  its  application,  there,  to  judge.    Cer- 
tain well  known  thieves,  had,  since  the  opening  of  the  prison  left 
the  district,  so  as  to  escape  the  penalty  of  solitaiy  imprisonment. 

Among  the  Scottish  prisons  I  select  the  general  prison  at  Perth 
aa  the  moat  instructive  for  us.  All  the  criminals  in  Scotland  sen- 
lenced  to  a  year's  confinement,  or  less,  spend  the  period  of  their  cus- 
tody in  the  county  prisons  ;  the  men^  women,  and  youth  sentenced  to 
longer  periods,  up  to  two  years,  are  consigned  to  the  general  prison 
of  Scotland  at  Perth.  I  found  there  in  September,  1846,  323  pris- 
oners, 228  males  and  95  females.  This  prison  is  older  than  the  one 
at  Pentonville,  and  has  not,  therefore,  many  of  the  more  recent  im- 
provements of  the  latter.  Separate  confinement  prevails,  the  prison- 
ds  are  employed  in  various  mechanical  pursuits,  and  receive  a  por- 
tion of  the  proceeds  above  a  certain  amount  ;  have  instruction  in  re- 
ligion, reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  ;  take  daily  exercise  in  the 
court  yard,  and  are  visited  daily  by  the  officers  and  instructors  of  the 
prisoQ.  Although  the  domestic  arrangements  are  similar  to  those 
«t  Pentonville,  and  although  the  overseer  Me.  STTJiAn,  ^.w^^^t&A.- 
tioB  Mass.  M.  MoLAN  are  excellent  people,  sdiW,  Kcot^vas^  \a  >&a»!!^ 
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own  acknowledgment,  separate  imprispnment  is  heavier  there  than 
at  Peutonville.  In  the  otherwise  excellent  prison  at  Glasgow,  al- 
most every  prisoner  complained  for  similar  reasons.  These  lie  in  the 
longer  continuance  of  the  punishment  and  the  severity  of  the  Scotcb 
character,  on  account  of  which  the  treatment  on  the  part  of  the  over- 
seers is  less  mild  than  in  Pentonvillei  or  at  Philadelphia  ;  (the  dun* 
geon  and  the  handcuff  were  not  unfrequently  used  at  Perth)  ;  in  the 
discouraging  prospect  of  employment  after  release,  since  it  is  almost 
impossible  in  over  peopled  Scotland  for  discharged  and  disgraced 
convicts  to  find  employment :  and  also  in  the  spare  diet  of  the  prisoB, 
oatmeal  and  the  like,  which  is  common  in  Scotland.  As  the  poor 
people  in  Scotland  live  more  frugally  than  in  England,  so  this  cur- 
cumstance  exerts  an  influence  upon  the  prison  diet  On  the  other 
hand,  the  care  bestowed  npon  good  nourishment  at  Philadelphia  and 
Pentonville,  according  to  their  experience  rendered  necessary  by  se- 
parate imprisonment,  I  have  partly  set  forth  in  my  former  work,  page 
127,  and  shall  take  occasion  to  mention  again.  These  circumstanoei 
in  connection  with  the  milder  treatment  at  Pentonville,  the  eflfect  of 
which  the  prisoner  daily  feels,  makes  the  relative  severity  of  punisfa- 
ment  at  Pentonville  and  Perth,  very  unequal,  although  the  domestie 
arrangements  in  both  are  nearly  the  same.  I  conversed  on  different 
days  in  Perth  with  some  70  prisoners,  men,  women,  and  boys.  All 
declared  the  punbhment  very  severe,  and  so  deterring  in  its  character 
that  they  would  certainly  endeavor,  not  to  return  to  this  prison  if  em- 
ployment was  afibrded  them  after  tlieir  release.  A  priscHier  of  her- 
culean frame  laboring  at  the  pump,  of  whom  I  enquired  whether  be 
had  chosen  that  same  labor,  answered,  that  he  had,  and  that  it  was 
not  so  severe  to  the  oppressive  uniformity  of  the  cell.  Certain  of  the 
prisoners  there  regarded  the  prospect  of  the  criminals  at  Pentonville, 
for  freedom  and  wages  in  New  Holland  as  highly  enviable,  while  it 
would  be  infinitely  difficult  for  them  in  Scotland  as  released  convicts, 
to  obtain  a  living.    This  also  the  officers  confirmed. 

In  the  English  prisons  at  Liverpool  and  at  Preston,  a  great  ine- 
quality in  the  operation  of  separate  imprisonment  prevails.     The 
governors  of  both,  Mr.  Gibbs,  at  Liverpool,  and  Lieatenant-Colooel 
Martin,  at  Preston,  formerly  officers,  are  men  of  education  and  ca- 
pability.    In  each  prison,  I  found  at  my  visit  a  new  wing  with  se- 
parate cells  in  which  the  so  called  separate  system  prevailed,  while 
in  the  rest  of  the  prison  the  silent  system  was  in  ibroe.    Botii  so 
^))ed  systems,  or  rather  modes  of  punishment  are  carried  into  effect 
bamanely,  in  both  inslitulVona.    ^oVNv\bae^»nding  the  pimidiiiieat  of 
jcparate  impriaonment  waa  iM>t«  «e^^«t^  vgA  idtoeras^  ^^t«toa« 
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nnee  the  governor  there,  bad  introduced  strict  military  discipline, 
fHiile  at  Liverpool  the  punishment  was  administered  as  at  Penton- 
Tille.  The  strict  military  discipline  at  Preston  exerts  so  deterring  an 
influence,  that  there  are  there  very  few  relapses.  On  the  other  hand, 
tbe  moral  improvement  of  the  criminal  is  not  an  object.  The  gov- 
ernor himself,  said  to  me,  ^'  my  discipline  vexes  them  in  so  many 
little  points,  that  these  roaming  fellows  get  heartily  sick  of  it."  To 
this  should  be  added,  that  the  nourbhment  at  Liverpool  was  rather 
better^  For  the  rest,  there  prevailed  in  both  institutions,  equal  order 
and  cleanliness;  as  indeed  a  high  degree  of  cleanliness  and  much 
humanity  exists  in  all  the  English  prisons.  The  differences  above- 
mentioned,  make  the  same  punishment  very  unequal  in  the  two  in- 
sthntions,  and  I  may  say  in  general,  that  among  many  prisons  I 
have  not  found  two  in  which  separate  imprisonment  was  entirely 
equal  in  its  operation.  According  to  the  experience  hitherto  tat- 
tidned,  therefore,  there  is  no  exact,  but  only  an  average  measure  for 
the  relation  between  solitary  confinement  and  other  modes  of  punish- 
ment; and  the  English  rule,  founded  upon  experience,  by  which  the 
other  modes  of  confinement  are  divided  by  these,  and  the  duration  of 
solitary  imprisonment  regulated  accordingly,  seems  on  the  whole  to 
give  a  very  fair  proportion. 

IL     To  WHAT  DURATION     (oN    MeDICAL   GrOUNDS,)     SHOULD  SePARATB 

CoNFINBMSIfT  BE  LiMlTED. 

The  so  called  separate  system  was  elaborated  and  applied  in  Phi- 
ladelphia, without  the  council  of  medical  men,  only  afterwards  had 
they  an  opportunity  to  become  conversant  with  it.  In  my  repeated 
visits  to  the  prisons  of  Great  Britain,  I  have  found  in  conversation, 
that  all  the  superintendents  expressed  the  opinion  unanimously  as  the 
resolt  of  their  observation  and  experience,  that  a  duration  of  two 
years  of  separate  confinement  was  the  utmost  limit  of  this  mode  of 
punishment  which  they  could  sanction;  that  even  thb  period  had 
been  so  perilous  to  the  mental  health  of  the  convicts,  that  they  could 
not  give  their  voices  for  a  longer  extension  of  it;  and  certain  mem- 
bers of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Pentonville  prison,  have  ex- 
pressed serious  doubts  as  to  the  propriety  of  extending  the  duration 
of  this  mode  of  punishment.  I  felt  myself,  therefore  under  the  ne- 
cessity, as  this  question  can  only  be  decided  by  medical  men,  and 
•ach  officers  as  are  capable  from  their  position  to  judge  of  the  re- 
■nlti  from  practice  and  not  from  theory  alone,  to  address  letters  to 
die  most  celebrated  physicians  among  the  board  ot  d\i«e.\»t%  ^^^\k- 
Sh  Busj.  C.  JBjbodib  and  Dr.  FmoTiaoH,  i^\i^%\cA!VGk  \^  ^^^^ 
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Queen  of  England;  and  to  Major  Jibb,  General  Director  of  all  Alt 
prison  buildings  of  Great  Britain^  and  member  of  the  Board  of  Di* 
rectors  of  the  prison  at  Pentonrille,  and  with  whom  I  bad  becane 
acquainted,  to  ascertain  their  views  as  to  the  proper  duration  of  soli* 
tary  imprisonment  compatible  with  health.  These  geatlemen  haft 
coosented  to  the  publication  of  the  following  letters: 

^^To  Sir  Benj^n  BredU  am^  Dr.  Ferguson. 

London,  Jfdv.  11th,  1846. 

Gentlemen, — ^Visiting  by  order  of  His  Majesty  the  King  of  Prus- 
sia, the  prisons  of  this  country,  I  take  the  liberty  of  asking  the  fa- 
vor of  your  opinion  on  the  period  during  which  separate  imprison- 
ment, as  a  general  system,  can  be  applied  without  the  fear  of  injuiy 
to  the  bodily  and  mental  health  of  the  convicts  ? 

Your  distingubhed  position  as  medical  gentlemen  in  the  Board  of 
Commissioners  for  the  government  of  Pentonville  prison,  and  your  great 
experience  on  this  subject,  render  your  opinion  fbost  valuable  for 
every  country  where  the  separate  system  b  to  be  introduced  and  the 
criminal  code  to  be  modified  accordingly. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,,  with  great  respect,  gentlemen,  your  obe- 
dient servant ; 

F.  L.  TELLKAMPF.'' 

A.    Medical  opinion  of  Sir  Benfn  Brodie    and  Dr.    Ferguson 
respecting  the  duration  of  separate  imprisonment. 

(Reply.) 

''  London  JWpemitr  21<  1846. 

Dear  Sir, — ^From  the  experience  which  the  PentonvtHe  prison  has 
afforded  us,  we  are  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  system  of  separate 
confinement  may  be  conducted  during  a  period  of  18  months  without 
injury  to  the  bodily  health  of  the  convicts.  Indeed  we  have  oo  res* 
son  to  believe  that  among  those  who  have  been  or  still  are  confined 
at  Pentonville,  there  has  been  a  larger  amount  of  illness  dian  wodd 
have  exbted  among  the  same  number  of  individuals  of  the  same  age, 
and  of  the  same  previous  habits,  if  placed  under  odier  circumstances. 

It  appears  to  us  that  if  this  system  exercise  any  kind  of  deleterious 

influence,  it  is  on  the  mental,  rather  than  on  t^  physical  conditioa 

of  tbe  convicts.    MevertbeVesa  \!he  ^xo^^cstlvMi  oC  those  who  havesuf- 

feted  in  this  manner  aiace  t!b«  ex^t^xivoix  ^l  ^Qoft  %ki^  ItMt  ^Ste  the 
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prbon  was  opened,  has  been  very  small ;  and  oar  q)inion  is,  tbat, 
under  a  careilil  management,  founded  on  the  experience  which  has 
been  now  attained,  there  are  very  few  individuals,  who  may  not  very 
safely  be  made  the  snbjects  of  separate  confinement  during  a  period 
of  eighteen  months. 

We  have  bad  no  opportunity  of  observing  the  operation  of  the  sys* 
tern  during  a  much  longer  period  than  this ;  but  from  our  general 
knowledge  of  the  animal  economy,  we  are  inclined  to  doubt  whether 
either  the  piqrsical  or  mental  health  of  the  convicts  could  be  main- 
tained if  the  time  of  separate  confinement  were  indefinitely  prolong- 
ed, or  if  the  spirits  were  not  supported  by  the  prospect  of  a  change 
after  a  certain  number  of  months. 

We  are  dear  sir, 

Yours  faithfully, 

B.  C.  BRODIE, 
ROBERT  FERGUSON,  M.  D.'^ 
Professor  Tellkampf.  » 

On  account  of  the  short  continuance  of  separate  confinement  at 
Pentonville  ;  the  careful  selection  of  the  healthiest  convicts  from  the 
Milbank  depot,  for  this  institution  ;  on  account  of  the  alternation  be- 
tween labor,  and  properly  directed  instruction ;  on  account  of  the 
sufficient  exercise  and  hedthy  nourishment,  and  especially  on  account 
of  the  most  careful  medical  attendance  and  mild  treatment  of  the  con- 
victs in  Pentonville  prison,  proportionally  few  of  them  have  suffered 
in  their  mental  health.  According  to  the  6th.  report  of  this  institu- 
tion page  31,  of  about  one  thousand  criminals  who  have  been  con- 
fined there  during  the  four  years  since  its  establishment,  five  have  be- 
come insane,  and  twelve  have  been  affected  with  delusions,  (Taus- 
chongen.) 

To  the  distinguished  Major  Jebb  of  the  Royal  Engineer  Corps, 
Surveyor  General  of  prisons,  justly  celebrated  for  his  able  writings 
and  his  construction  of  prisons  ;  and  whose  intercourse  was  very  in- 
structive to  me,  I  directed  in  October,  1846,  the  following  letter: 

Dear  Sir, — Being  commissioned  by  His  Majesty,  the  King  of  Prus- 
sia, to  examine  the  prisons  of  Great  Britain,  I  would  ask  the  favor 
of  your  opinion  on  the  result  of  separate  imprisonment  in  this  coun- 
try ;  the  period  during  which  it  can  be  safely  enforced,  and  the  mode 
it  can  be  applied  as  a  general  system. 
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Your  distinguished  situation  as  Surveyor  General  of  prisons,  and  as 
commissioner  for  the  government  of  Pentonville  prison  ;  your  va* 
rious  publications,  and  your  plans  on  which  all  the  new  prisons  of 
Great  Britain  are  built,  entitle  me  to  consider  you  as  most  intimately 
acquainted  with  all  the  peculiarities  and  the  working  of  the  separate 
system  :  I  have  therefore  taken  the  liberty  of  submitting  to  you  the 
above  questions. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be  dear  sir. 

Your  most  oVt  servant, 

F.  L.  TELLKAMPF.'* 

Major  Jebb,  Royml  Engineer, 

Surrejor  General  of  Prisons. 

To  which  Major  Jebb  had  the  goodness  to  send  me  the  following 
detailed  reply: 

B.  Opinion  of  the  Surveyor  General  of  the  English  prisonSy  Major 

Jetby  respecting  the  limits  of  the  duration  of  separate  imprison' 

ment. 

f 

^^  46  Parliament  st  1^.  Jfovemberf  1846. 

Siry— *I  have  received  your  letter  acquainting  me  with  the  objects 
that  have  brought  you  to  London,  and  requesting  that  I  will  give 
you  my  opinion  on  the  results  of  separate  confinement  in  this  coun- 
try, the  period  during  which  it  can  be  enforced,  and  any  information 
I  can  afford  as  to  the  mode  in  which  it  can  be  applied  as  a  general 
system.  The  subject  of  prison  discipline  is  of  so  much  importance 
and  at  this  time  engages  so  much  of  public  attention,  that  I  at  first 
hesitated  to  enter  upon  it,  but  feeling  assured  from  the  spirit  in  which 
you  pursue  your  inquiries  that  you  will  apply  every  information  you 
may  obtain  in  furtherance  of  establishing  a  sound  system,  founded 
on  experience  rather  than  theory,  I  do  not  feel  justified  in  withhold- 
ing  any  opinions  which  the  opportunities  I  have  had,  have  enabled 
me  to  form. 

The  nature  and  particulars  of  the'  dbcipline  enforced  at  Penton- 
ville, the  general  results  which  have  attended  it,  during  nearly  four 
years,  would  be  best  obtained  from  the  reports  of  the  Board  of  Com- 
missioners to  which  I  have  the  honor  to  belong.  My  own  individual 
opinion  is  recorded  in  the  enclosed  report  on  the  construction  of  the 
building,  as  follows: 

^*  It  has  been  necessary  with  a  view  to  the  due  discharge  of  my 
duties,  that  I  should  praclVcaW^  afix^^VDXxifj^i^  mththe  details  of  the 
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discipline  generally,  and  the  further  experience  I  have  gained  as  a 
conuniasioner  of  the  Pentonville  Prison,  has  led  me  to  the  conclu- 
sion, that  the  separation  of  one  prisoner  from  another  is  indispensa- 
ble as  the  basis  of  any  sound  system.  It  would  appear,  however,  that 
even  should  the  construction  of  a  prison  admit  of  such  separation, 
the  means  would  still  be  'required  for  varying  the  administration  of 
the  discipline  to  suit  the  varying  circumstances  under  which  it 
roust  of  necessity  be  applied;  that  whilst  it  is  desirable  that  a  penal 
and  reformatory  discipline  should  be  steadily  adhered  to  for  all  con- 
victed prisoners,  and  that  the  unconvicted  should  be  protected  by 
separation  from  loss  of  character  and  other  evils,  arising  from  asso- 
ciation, the  means  should  exbt  of  rendering  the  discipline  of  the 
former  class  more  stringent  in  certain  cases,  by  placing  crank  ma- 
chinery in  the  cells,  or  making  some  such  provision  for  giving  effect 
to  a  sentence  of  imprisonment  with  hard  labor.  This  discipline 
would  be  applicable  to  those  cases  where,  from  the  shortness  of  the 
period  of  their  confinement,  or  other  causes,  there  was  no  reason  to 
expect  a  deterring  effect  from  discipline  of  a  milder  and  more  re- 
formatory character." 

''  In  the  foregoing  observations,  I  refer  to  an  application  of  the 
qrstem,  suited  for  securing  the  objects  in  view  in  this  country,  viz: 

Fvrtt.  A  system  of  discipline  of  a  mild,  reformatory  character, 
adapted  to  periods  of  imprisonment  varying  from  twelve  to  eighteen 
months,  to  which  the  class  of  offenders  under  sentence  of  transport- 
ation, and  those  under  similar  long  periods  of  imprisonment  in  the 
prisons  of  the  country,  would  be  subject 

Secondly,  A  system  of  a  more  penal  and  corrective  character,  suit- 
able for  such  short  periods  as  would  not  admit  of  any  hope  of  refor- 
mation, and  for  such  characters  as  might  be  incorrigible  by  a  milder 
system. 

The  principle  of  separation  is  admirably  adapted  to  secure  both 
these  objects,  but  the  administration  of  the  discipline  should,  in  my 
opinion,  be  essentially  different.  In  one  case,  the  deterring  influence 
on  others,  which  is  the  main  object  of  punishment,  is  secured  by  the 
long  period  of  the  loss  of  liberty,  and  the  discipline  may  therefore 
be  safely  relaxed  in  favor  of  reformation.  In  the  other,  the  period 
being  short,  the  deterring  influence  on  others  will  be,  the  stringent 
and  distasteful  discipline  that  would  be  established,  during  at  lesb&t 
ja  portion  of  the  period  of  confinement.    ¥oi  \Vi\a  ^\a:\mft^\t^wa^ 
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advocate  the  introduction  of  hard  labor,  in  combination  with  entire 
separation. 

With  respect  to  the  period  within  which,  as  a  general  rulei  a  pri- 
soner would  be  likely  to  derive  any  moral  benefit  by  a  system  of  se* 
paration,  and  of  how  long  he  could  bear  the  confinement  without 
injury  to  his  health,  the  commissioners  of  Pentonville  Prison,  have 
never  been  called  upon  to  express  any  specific  opinion.  Sir  James 
Graham,  then  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department,  in  his 
letter  of  introduction  to  the  commissioners,  dated  December  16,  1842, 
after  adverting  in  a  most  clear  and  luminous  manner  to  the  objects 
of  imprisonment  at  Pentonville,  states  his  opinion  as  follows: 

^^  Eighteen  months  of  this  discipline  appear  to  me  ample  for  its 
full  application.  In  that  time  the  real  character  will  be  developed, 
instruction  will  be  imparted,  new  habits  will  be  formed,  a  better 
frame  of  mind  will  have  been  moulded;  or  the  heart  will  have  been 
hardened,  and  the  case  will  have  become  desperate." 

The  experience  gained  in  the  working  of  the  discipline  during 
the  past  four  years,  has,  in  my  opinion,  confirmed  the  general  sound- 
ness of  these  views,  so  far  as  the  moral  effects  to  be  anticipated  from 
the  discipline  are  concerned.  The  results,  however,  have  been  more 
favorable  than  could  have  been  expected  from  former  expedience,  for 
there  is  every  reason  to  hope  that  great  good  has  been  effected,  and 
very  few  of  the  prisoners  have  proved  to  be  incorrigible  by  it. 

With  respect  to  the  physical  effects  on  the  mefital  and  bbdily 
health  of  the  prisoners,  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  period  is  as  long 
as  the  generality  of  men  can  bear,  without  soite  prejudicial  effect 
arising  front  it.  Mkny  might  bear  a  longer  period,  and  some  would 
fail  in  a  shorter  time,  but  as  an  average,  it  is  as  long  a  period  as  I 
could  share  the  responsibility  of  recommending  to  be  enforced,  and 
I  have  reason  to  know  that  this  is  the  view  of  others  competent  to 
pronounce  a  decided  opinion  upon  the  subject* 

I  feel  it  right  to  state  that  the  greatest  care,  both  as  regttnb  in- 
struction, the  administration  of  the  discipline,  ant)  lite  diet  isneees^ 
sary,  in  order  to  secure  a  successful  result  for  any  such'  peridd  as 
twelve  or  eighteen  months. 

Her  Majesty's  GovemmenV  b^viu^  some  time  since  determined  on 
a  change  in  the  managemenl  auii  dwX^Voi^  ol  ^jWaVq^s^^  >uAri  ^qdb* 
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Unce  of  UaiMportatioD,  who  have  heretofore  been  sent  to  the  penal 
colon;  of  Van  Deimans  land,  a  new  system  of  disciplinei  to  be 
Mclministered  ip  this  couatry»  and  applicable  to  a  greater  propoftioa 
of  them,  will  probably  be  resolved  upon.  The  details  are^  I  helieTei 
under  consideration!  and  when  they  are  promulgated,  it  will  afford 
me  much  pleasure  to  give  you  any  information  I  can  on  the  subject. 

I  am.  Sir, 

With  much  reqpect. 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

J.  JEBB,  Major,  R.  E. 
Surveyor  General  of  Prisons. 

Dr.  TSLKAMPF,  &C.,    &C. 

The   details  of  this   new  composite   system  of   punishment   are 
already  set  forth  in  the  following  extract: — 

(s)  Eairaci  from  n  letter  addressed  to  Earl  Grey,  containing  the 
vieios  of  Sir  George  Grey,  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  De- 
partment, on  the  period  of  separate  confinement,  to  be  enforced 
under  his  authority,  taken  from  papers  on  convict  discipline,  and 
transportation,  laid  before  Parliament,  February  I6th,  1847. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  I  should  here  enter  into  a  minute  detail  of 
the  arrangements  and  regulations  which  will  be  required  for  carrying 
out  each  of  the  successive  stages  of  punishment.  It  may  be  sufficient 
that  I  should  state  that  it  is  intended  that  the  first  stage,  that  of 
separate  imprisonment,  should  in  no  case  exceed  eighteen  months; 
and  that  the  average  term  of  such  imprisonment  should  not  be  more 
than  one  year.  It  is  proposed  that  this  imprisonment  should  take 
place  either  in  Penton  ville  Prison,  or  in  such  of  the  prisons  in  the  coun- 
try, as  shall  be  ascertained  on  inspection,  to  have  made  arrangements 
properly  adopted  for  carrying  out  the  system  of  separate  imprison- 
ment, and  in  which  space  accommodation  exists  beyond  what  is 
required  for  local  purposes.  It  is  computed,  that  in  addition  to  the 
500  cells  in  Pentonville  Prison,  there  are,  or  shortly  will  be,  available 
in  other  prisons,  a  large  number  of  cells  for  the  reception  of  prison- 
ers sentenced  in  ^reat  Britain  to  transportation,  and  measures  are  in 
progress  for  the  erection  in  Ireland  of  a  prison  on  the  model  of 
PentonvUle  Prison,  for  the  reception  of  Irish  convicts.  It  is  further 
proposed,  that  this  separate  imprisonment  should,  towards  its  close, 
be  gradually  relaxed,  with  a  view  to  prepare  the  prisoners  for  the 
second  stage  of  imprisonment;  employment  on  the  public  works. 

(Signed)  Q^.^^tsri- 
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The  Home  office  in  London,  is  in  possession  of  many  unpublished 
reports  respecting  the  sanitary  condition  of  convicts  in  separate 
confinement,  from  which  the  view  above  expressed,  as  to  the  proper 
limit  of  this  mode  of  imprisonment  has  been  deduced  as  the  result 
which  they  seem  inclined  to  communicate  freely  to  other  governments. 
From  a  very  interesting  report  hithertoconfided  only  to  the  General  As- 
sembly of  Prison  Directors  of  Scotland,  with  respect  to  the  separate 
confinement  of  youth,  I  make  the  following  extract  ^-^ 

(d)  Report  on  the  state  of  mind  of  the  Prisoners  in  the  General 
Prison  at  Perth^  in  Scotland^  by  Dr.  Ahercrombie^  and  Dr.  Chris- 
tison. 

"  Edinburgh,  AprU  lith,  1844. 

'^  At  the  request  of  the  General  Board  of  Directors  of  the  prisons 
in  Scotland,  we  visited  the  General  Prison  at  Perth,  on  the  19th  and 
20th  of  March  last,  and  again  along  with  Lord  Ivory  and  Mr.  Ruth- 
erford, two  of  the  members  of  the  Board,  on  the  26th  of  the  same 
month,  with  the  view  more  immediately  of  inquiring  into  the  situa- 
tion of  several  prisoners,  in  whom  there  was  reason  to  suppose  that 
mental  disease  in  various  forms  had  been  induced  by  the  system  of 
separate  confinement  pursued  in  the  prison.  Our  attention,  however, 
was  also  turned  to  the  mental  state  of  the  pris(Hiers  generally,  and 
likewise  to  their  bolily  health,  and  to  the  prison  discipline  and  diet 
affecting  it. 

**  We  found  some  of  the  prisoners  suffering  under  various  forms  and 
degrees  of  disease  of  the  mind.  Of  19  cases  which  had  been  reported 
to  the  General  Prisons'  Board  on  the  2d  of  March,  by  the  Governor 
and  Surgeon  of  the  Prison,  and  of  which  a  schedule  had  been  put 
into  our  hands,  we  found  that  one  had  been  dismissed  in  a  state  of 
good  health,  his  term  of  imprisonment  having  expired;  and  most 
of  the  others  were  improving,  but  three  others  had  been  added 
since  the  date  of  the  report,  to  the  list  of  those  in  whom  the  separa- 
tion principle  had  been  relaxed  on  account  of  the  approach,  or  form- 
ation of  disease  of  the  mind.  ^ 

"  Of  these  prisoners,  in  all  22  in  number,  nine  were,  or  had  been 
affected  with  hallucinations,  either  simple  or  combined  with  weak- 
ness of  mind;  twelve  with  weakness  of  mind  only;  and  one  with 
hysteric  nervousness,  threatening  to  pass  into  insanity.  Of  the 
twelve  affected  only  with  we^\nii^  of  the  mind^  eight  had  shown  a 
marked  tendency  to  an  incteaae  oi  ^\&  ^^^Xa  ^Xi^^^t  ^«l  ^«(%  ^noe* 
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fined  separately,  and  the  four  others  showed  the  same  tendency  more 
ofaKurely. 

**  We  have  been  led  to  ascribe  the  oecurrence  of  a  great  majority 
of  these  cases,  to  the  separation  system,  and  for  the  following  rea- 


^  In  the  first  place,  the  general  bodily  health  of  the  prisoners  seems 
to  have  been  hitherto  good,  as  may  be  inferred  from  their  appearance 
from  the  low  rate  of  mortality  among  them  ;  there  hare  been  only 
eleven  deaths  during  the  last  two  years,  in  a  population  which, 
throughout  the  greater  part  of  that  period,  has  amounted  to  about 
330,  and  fiom  the  low  average  of  sickness,  which  in  1843  appears, 
from  a  document  furnished  to  us  by  the  governor  of  the  prison,  to 
have  been  no  more  than  two  and  a  half  days  for  each  inmate. 

'^  In  the  next  place  in  many  of  the  cases,  the  affection  of  the  mind 
clearly  originated  in  circumstances  connected  with  seclusion  ;  such  as 
illusions  of  the  sight  or  hearing  in  the  night-time,  or  alarm  and  rest- 
lessness from  excessive  dread  of  sleeping  alone. 

^^  And  lastly  we  found  that  while  some  of  the  prisoners,  whose  minds 
had  suffered,  continued  at  the  period  of  our  visit,  to  exhibit  symp- 
toms of  mental  weakness,  and  others  of  excitement  and  hallucination; 
the  greater  number  had  very  much  improved  from  the  time  when  they 
bad  put  each  into  a  cell  with  a  companion. 

**  We  are  satisfied  therefore  that  the  surgeon  of  the  general  prison 
acted  with  judgment  and  discretion  in  recommending  that  in  all  these 
cases,  the  principle  of  separate  confinement  should  be  departed  from, 
to  the  extent  which  has  been  practised." 

From  the  very  detailed  report,  the  following  points  also,  deserve 
mention: 


^^  The  cases  of  mental  disease  have  occurred  chiefly  among  the  young 
convicts,  those  from  16  to  20  years  of  age.  Sixteen  of  those  enu- 
merated were  less  than  20,  and  II  of  these  not  more  than  sixteen. 
On  the  2nd.  of  March  there  were  128  males  in  the  prison  under  20 
years  of  age,  and  of  these,  69  not  more  than  16.  Of  the  total  num- 
ber 12}  per  cent  have  appeared  to  sustain  injury  of  the  mind ;  and 
among  the  boys  not  above  16;  no  fewer  than  18|  per  cent  are  simi- 
larly affected." 
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Ducipg  the  period  of  separate  confinement,  those  limited  to  two 
years  it  appears,  on  the  other  hand,  that  adult  convicts,  experience 
less  mental  injury. 

With  respect  to  diet  the  report  continues:  '^According  to  the  ex- 
perience of  similar  institutions,  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  proper  Fide, 
with  reference  to  health,  for  each  convict  to  receive,  daily,  29 }  oz. 
avoirdupois  of  vegetable  nutriment,  and  from  2}  to  4  oz.  of  animal  food. 
Herewith  accord  the  rules  for  the  diet  of  the  Scottish  prisons  ;  and 
it  is  found  that  epidemic  diseases  have  appeared  in  similar  institutions 
where  the  allowance  of  animal  food  was  too  much  diminished.^ 

(e)  Report  of  the  superintending  committee  of  MUbofJc,  touching  thi 
duration  and  the  Toodifications  of  separate  imprisonment. 

The  same  grounds,  which  with  the  sanction  of  the  Doctors  Abee- 
CKOMBiB  and  CHBisTiscnf,  induced  the  physieian  of  the  Oenerld  Prison 
at  Perth  to  depart  from  the  principle  of  separate  oonfinement  in 
doubtful  cases,  and  to  give  to  each  prisoner  mentally  afTected  a  coia* 
rade,  had  previously  prompted  Dr.  Balt,  well  known  as  an  author, 
(translator  of  the  Physiology  of  Professor  John  Mullek,  of  Berlin,) 
the  physician  of  the  General  Penitentiary  at  Milbank,  near  London, 
to  advise  the  Board  of  Oommissioners  of  Milbank,  to  ameliorate  tiie 
separate  principle,  and  introduce  a  composite  system. 

Compare  the  elaborate  treatise  of  Dr.  Baly,  respecting  the  dtngefB 
of  separate  imprisonment  for  the  mental  health  of  the  convict,  and 
the  Medico-chirurgical  transactions,  voL  28,  London,  Longneau  & 
Co.,  Paternoster  Row;  and  also  the  reports  of  the  superintending 
committee  of  the  General  Penitentiary  at  Milbank,  laid  before  Par- 
liament, March,  1842  and  1843.  There  is,  besides,  in  the  Home 
Department,  a  report  from  Dr.  Baly,  upon  the  former  mental  diseases 
in  Milbank  Penitentiary,  which  was  not  printed,  to  avoid  prqudio- 
ing  public  opinion  against  separate  imprisonment. 

T]he  following  is  from  the  printed  report  of  the  Superintending 
Penitentiary  at  Milbank,  of  the  18th  of  March,  1842: 

^^  Great  alterations  have  been  made  in  the  discipline  of  the  insti- 
tution.   In  consequence  of  a  distressing  increase  in  the  number  of 
insane  prisoners,  the  committee,  under  the  sanction  of  Dr.  Baly's  re- 
port,  which  will  afterwards  be  noticed,  came  to  the  resolution  that  it 
would  be  unsafe  to  conliuue  «l  aVncX  ^^^V^oi^l  ^KS^'vt^von  for  the  long 
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periods  to  which  ihe  ordinary  sentences  of  prisoners  in  the  peniten- 
tiary extended.  They  therefore  proposed  that  the  system  should  be 
relaxed,  with  regard  to  all  classes  of  prisoners  except  two,  viz:  Mi- 
litary prisoners,  (whose  sentences  are  in  general  extremely  short)  and 
persons  who  have  been  guilty  of  unnatural  offences;  and  that,  as  to 
all  other  prisoners,  the  prohibition  of  intercourse  should  be  limited 
to  the  first  three  months  after  their  admission,  and  that  upon  the  ex- 
piration of  that  period,  they  should  be  placed  upon  a  system  of  modi- 
fied intercourse,  consisting  of  permission  to  converse,  during  the 
hours  of  exercise,  with  two  or  more  fellow  prisoners;  the  privilege 
to  be  suspended  for  misconduct;  and  such  a  classification,  with  refe- 
rence to  age,  education,  character,  and  conduct,  to  be  adopted,  as 
would  render  the  Indulgence  as  little  injurious  as  possible  in  a  mo* 
ral  point  of  view.  The  committee  also  proposed,  that  whenever  the 
medical  officer  should  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  mind  or  body 
of  any  prisoner  was  likely  to  be  injuriously  affected  by  the  disci- 
pline, he  should  have  the  power  of  suggesting  a  change  in  the  par- 
ticular case. 

^  The  rules  for  effecting  the  foregoing  alterations  having  received 
the  sanction  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  were  brought  into  operation 
on  the  14th  of  July  last." 

I  found  these  rules  in  force,  during  my  visit  to  this  institution,  al- 
though the  Milbank  Prison  then  served  only  as  a  depot  for  old  pri- 
soners, sentenced  to  transportation,  and  who  were  often  detained 
there  for  weeks  and  months  only.  Even  from  Pentonville  the  prison- 
ers came  here  for  two  or  three  months  before  their  transportation, 
and  wer^  kept  during  the  time  in  cLssociated  confinement  This  as^ 
sociaied  confinement  previous  to  embarkation,  was  ordered  by  Sir 
James  Graham,  former  Minister  of  the  Interior,  in  consequence  of 
the  following  circumstance:  At  the  time  of  his  administration,  fre- 
quent convulsions  occurred  among  the  convicts  from  Pentonville  sen- 
tenced to  transportation.  No  notice  was  taken  of  it,  until  a  com- 
munication respecting  it  appeared  in  the  public  papers,  which  came 
to  the  notice  of  Sir  James  Graham,  who  instituted  an  investigation, 
and  made  the  above  regulation.  This  circumstance  has  been  espe- 
cially alluded  to  in  the  Tenth  Report  of  the  Commissioners  for  the 
Government  of  the  Pentonville  Prison,  page  10. 
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(y)  Limitation  and  modification  of  separate  imprisonment  at  Tren^ 

ton  in  Jforth  America, 

In  the  prison  at  Trenton,  I  found,  at  my  repeated  visit  in  Julj, 
1846,  with  the  physician  of  th^  Institution,  Dr.  Coleilin,  that  simi* 
lar  regulations  had,  for  similar  reasons,  been  adopted.  The  pecnliar- 
ities  of  separate  imprisonment  were  in  fact  abandoned,  as  too  dan- 
gerous to  health.  In  the  partition  walls  near  the  heating  apparatus, 
intentional  openings  had  been  made,  through  which  iBe  prisoners 
might  communicate.  I  found  besides,  in  accordance  with  the  direc- 
tion of  the  physician,  here  and  there  two  prisoners  in  the  same  cell, 
or  laboring  together  in  the  court.  Dr.  Coleman  declared  freely,  that 
while  separate  imprisonment  had  been  rigorously  enforced,  the  con- 
sequences had  been  extremely  prejudicial  to  health,  and  certain  other 
officers  of  the  prison  affirmed  that  in  Philadelphia  they  were  unwil- 
ling to  conceal  the  dangers  of  separate  imprisonment,  while  the  gen- 
tlemen by  whom  it  was  introduced,  continued  to  be  Inspectors.  It  b 
confessedly  difficult  to  change  one's  preconceived  opinions.  In  Tren- 
ton, on  the  contrary,  the  prison  was  regarded  as  something  norel, 
and  impartially  judged  according  to  its  results.  As  I  have  express- 
ed at  length  upon  this  subject  in  my  former  work,  page  47,  there  is 
a  lack  of  instructors  and  court  yards  at  this  institution,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  its  results  are  particularly  unfavorable.  Its  history 
exhibits,  however,  the  effiscts  of  separate  imprisonment  in  its  rigid 
application. 

We  have  here,  then,  three  prisons,  in  which  separate  imprisonment 
has  been  introduced,  viz:  at  Perth,  in  Scotland;  Milbank,  in  Eng- 
land; and  Trenton  in  America,  in  which  the  physicians,  with  one 
accord,  have,  on  account  of  its  danger  to  the  mental  health,  occasion- 
ed a  change  from  separate  fo  associated  confinement.  This  result 
has  been  attained,  while  as  yet  but  Itttle  had  heen  published  on  the 
subject,  and  the  physicians,  independent  of  each  other,  were  guided 
by  their  ovm  observations.  In  accordance  herewith,  we  have  a  Swiss 
report,  drawn  up  by  Dr.  VfiRDEii.,  (vice-president  of  the  board  of 
health,  and  member  of  the  commission  for  the  hospitals  and  houses 
of  detention,)  who  says  in  reference  to  this  subject,  among  other 
things: 

"  After  nine  years  of  scrupulous  and  careful  experience,  thirty-one 
cases  of  mental   disease,  and  numerous  relapses  constitute  so  many 
facts  observed  since  t\\e  ap\A\e^\.\otv  ol  ^w^^v\  ^Vleoce  and  solitude. 
which  protest  against  Ae  T?\i\\«LA^\^V\^  ^t^^iW^^^ 
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**  FVom  such  facte,  oogfat  not  the  system  to  be  modified  so  far  as 
concerns  us,  who  were  once  warm  partizansof  a  system,  the  effect 
of  which,  we  were  assured,  would  be  to  reform  the  guilty,  and  inti- 
midate ike  incorrigible,  we  deem  it  the  fulfillment  of  a  religious  duty 
io  publish  the  defects  of  a  mode  of  punishment,  in  whose  applica- 
tion we  participated  with  confidence,  until  we  discovered  our  error." 

This  common  resvit,  drawn  from  a  careful  observation  of  facts  in 
^different  countries,  teaches  us  the  necessary  consequence  of  tUe  pe* 
culiarities  of  separate  imprisonment.  We  must,  therefore,  regard 
what  is  proclaimed  by  the  according  experience  of  different  coun« 
tries,  not  as  the  result  of  chance,  but  as  a  general  truth;  for  where 
repeated  observation  and  experience  lead  to  constantly  recurring  and 
according  results,  there  is  no  longer  room  to  doubt  their  reality. 

To  this  must  be  added  further,  that  consumption  and  scrofula  are 
remarkably  developed  in  separate  confinement;  on  this  account  the 
convicts  are  often  pardoned  ^*  on  medical  grounds,"  that  is,  on  ac- 
count of  threatening  dissolution,  and  commonly  die  outside  the  pris- 
on. This  is  the  case  in  the  United  States  as  well  as  in  England. 
Thus,  for  instance,  according  to  the  report  of  Milbank  penitentiary, 
March,  1842,  out  of  an  average  number  of  692  convicts,  14,  viz.  7 
men  and  7  women  were  pardoned  '^  on  medical  grounds"  during  the 
preceding  year. 

For  the  Pentonville  prison,  as  has  been  observed,  the  healthiest 
and  best  prisoners  are  selected  by  Dr.  Balt  from  the  Milbank  depot, 
and  Dr.  Bees,  at  Pentonville,  returns  those  he  chooses  not  to  accept. 
Still  the  cases  of  consumption  and  weakness  are  so  numerous,  that 
there  is  a  constant  necessity  for  lightening  the  labor  of  the  convicts; 
for  example,  changing  weaving  for  tailoring;  and  of  the  very  care- 
fully treated  prisoners  of  Pentonville,  there  were  pardoned  ^'  on  me- 
dical grounds,"  according  to  the  second  repott  of  the  Institution,  page 
60  and  65,  during  the  year  preceding  the  10th  of  March^  1844, 
three;  according  to  the  third  report  of  the  31st  December,  1844, 
page  17,  seven;  according  to  the  fourth  report,  page  34,  during  the 
year  1846,  four;  and  according  to  the  fifth  report,  page  61«  during 
the  year  1846,  one. 

(g,)  Prison  Fare. 

The  remafks  of  Drs.  Abercrombib  and  Christison,  in  their  com- 
municated report  respecting  the  good  nouxisYvmetiV  \i^c,«ssar^  vol  ^.- 
pante  imprisonmentj   have  been  confirmed  Va  V!ii\%  "ra&^^^i^.  ^s^  ^^ 
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experience  at  Philadelphia*  and  PentoDville.  In  the  PentonviHe 
prison,  a  more  spare  diet  was  once  attempted,  as  such  fare  was  re- 
garded  in  the  public  estimation  to  be  proper  for  criminals;  but  it 
was  found  to  be  attended  with  danger  to  the  mental  health  of  the 
convicts,  and  it  was  concluded  that  separate  imprisonment  requires  a 
more  careful  nourishment. 

For  breakfast,  the  prisoners  there  have  Cocoa-drink;  for  dinner, 
soup;  four  ounces  of  meat  weighed  aAer  being  cooked,  and  a  half 
pound  of  potatoes  similarly  weighed;  for  supper,  hulled  oats.  Each 
prisoner  has,  besides,  a  pound  of  bread,  with  salt  and  pepper  daily. 
Although  this  diet  is  better  than  that  of  most  poor  laborers,  we  still 
find  in  the  4th  Report  of  the  Institution,  page  41,  under  the  head  of 
Extras  for  sick  prisoners,  for  sugar,  wine,  &c,  JB  130,105.  7d.  sterling. 
Dr.  Bees,  the  physicion  of  the  Institution,  labors  like  a  father  for  the 
convicts,  in  order  to  attain  a  favorable  result,  and  was  assured  by 
the  officers  there  that  a  similar  case  is  necessary  to  obtain  as  favora- 
ble results  in  separate  imprisonment,  as  is  effected  at  PentonviHe. 

(&)  Limilatian  of  separate  imprisanmeni  with  respect  to  the  moral 
improvement. — Experience  acquired  at  PentonviHe  and  Parkhurst 
in  this  respect. 

It  is  highly  deserving  of  attention,  that  even  for  the  m4)ral  im- 
provement of  the  convict,  according  to  the  experience  of  the  Pen- 
tonviHe Prison,  ^he  first  12  or  15  months  of  separate  imprisonment 
works  more  favorably  than  afterwards.  They  have  arrived  at  the 
conclusion  there,  that  on  this  account,  this  mode  of  punishment  ought 
not  to  exceed  18  months.  The  detailed  report  of  the  Chaplain^ 
Kingsmilly  contained  in  the  Fifth  Report  of  the  Commissioners  for 
the  PentonviHe  Prison,  1847,  page  42,  wherein  he  gives  the  expe- 
rience of  that  Institution  since  its  establishment,  with  respect  to  the 
1000  convicts  hitherto  confined  there,  is,  in  this  regard,  very  en- 
couraging. Mr.  Kingsmill  expresses  the  above  mentioned  conclusion, 
and  says,  **  The  loss  of  freedom  and  society,  so  necessary  for  a  time, 
even  according  to  the  opinion  of  the  prisoners,  will  become  intoler- 
able when  they  feel  that  they  are  prepared  to  be  useful;  and  the 
question  arises  whether  any  further  good  can  be  attained  by  a  longer 
exercise  of  the  passive  qualities  of  the  mind.  I  have  therefore 
desired  to  see  a  well  ordered  system  by  which  the  religious  and  social 
faculties  might  be  actively  exercised  before  the  prisoners  come  from 
their  solitude  into  the  world.     This  is  necessary  to  the  attainment  of 
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the  object  in   view,  viz:  the  fulfilment  of  the  duties  of  active  life  in 
civil  society.*'  • 


Mr.  KingsmUl  proceeds — ^*  From  the  condition  in  which  I  found 
this  class,  when  assembled  before  their  embarcation,  I  am  persuaded 
that  after  a  certain  period  of  separate  imprisonment,  a  well  ordered 
system  of  assocuUtd  labor,  instruction  and  religious  exescise,  much 
good  might  be  accomplished.  Really  improved  people  would,  as  I 
have  seen  them  on  board  the  transport  ships,  prove  themselves  useful 
to  their  fellow  prisoners;  the  greater  number,  I  am  convinced,  would 
show  themselves  capable  of  elevation  to  the  better  feelings  of  man- 
kind; and  the  entirely  depraved  would  be  sooner  recognized  than  is 
possible  in  separate  imprisonment,  and  would  be  treated  as  they 
deserve.  Their  overseers  must  have  patience  with  the  improving, 
and  must  evince  an  interest  and  confidence  in  improvement  already 
made.     In  this  way  the  desired  gooii  will  be  accomplished." 

With  the  views  of  Mr.  Kingsmill^  founded  upon  long  experience, 
my  own  observations  of  the  mingled  system  adopted  in  Parkhurst 
Prison,  which  consists,  at  first,  of  separate,  and  afterwards  of  asso- 
ciated confinement  agree,  I  shall  give,  therefore,  in  this  place,  a 
detailed  account  of  the  peculiarities  of  this  institution,  intended  for 
juvenile  delinquents,  and  a  comparison  of  it  with  certain  other  pris- 
ons for  similar  offenders;  as  from  thence,  certain  conclusions  with 
respect  to  the  probable  consequence  of  the  new  infliction  of  punish- 
ment for  adult  convicts  in  England  may  be  drawn.  For  according 
to  experience  among  adult  offenders,  it  is  only  the  youngery  and  not 
the  old  hardened  criminals  that  are  susceptible  of  improvement. 

The  Parkhurst  prison  stands  upon  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  consists 
of  two  institutions.  The  older  is  occupied  by  the  older  boys.  The 
more  recent,  which  is  placed  upon  an  eminence,  is  for  the  younger 
boys.  The  entire  prison  is  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Geoiioe 
Hai.l,  formerly  an  officer  ;  and  the  recent  institution  under  the  es- 
pecial care  of  the  Chaplain,  Mr.  Welby.  Both  seemed  to  me  very 
clever  people,  devoting  themselves  heartily  to  their  calling.  In  the 
older  institution  there  is  a  recently  erected  wing,  with  separate  cells, 
and  a  school  room  with  separate  seats.  The  mingled  system  is  ap- 
plied as  follows  :  The  newly  admitted  beys  are,  during  the  first  4  or 
6  months,  entertained  in  separate  confinement,  in  the  new  wing;  in- 
structed and  employed.  They  are  there  treated  as  the  boys  in  the 
prison  La  Roquette,  or  as  the  adults  at  Peuloi\\\W^.  KS\.^\  \i€\^s|^ 
instructed  in  religious  and  other  useful  kiiON9\ei&%<&)  dA\«R.\fc^  ^^  ^^^^ 
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reflection  and  accustomed  to  obedience,  order  and  cleanliness^  and 
weaned  from  former  evil  habits.  The«plder  boys  enter  the  older 
prison,  the  younger  ones  the  other.  In  these  the  boys  are  only  se- 
parated at  night.  They  are  assembled  by  day,  but  contiuual  silence 
is  required,  except  at  meals.  They  labor  in  common,  and  receive 
instruction  in  classes,  in  religion,  reading,  writing,  aritmetic,  geo- 
graphy, history,  gymnastics,  &c.  The  boys  evinced  in  their  schools, 
as  I  had  frequent  opportunities  to  witness,  industry  and  inteMigence  ; 
and  their  swinging  and  gymnastic  exercises  seemed  to  afford  them 
real  satisfaction.  In  the  latter  they  exhibited  to  me  willingly  their 
great  skill.  Every  thing  necessary  for  the  institution  is  produced  io 
it,  for  the  employments  of  the  boys  are  shoemaking,  tailoring,  cabi- 
net-making, blacksmithing,  agriculture,  &e.  The  boys  take  great 
pleasure  in  agriculture,  obtain  by  it  the  greater  part  of  the  food  of 
the  institution,  and  also  secure  their  health.  This  agrees  with  the 
economy  of  many  of  the  manufacturers  of  England,  who  afibrd  their 
workmen  an  opportunity  to  apply  their  leisure  hours  to  agriculture 
and  Horticulture,  by  which  means  the  physical  and  pecuniary  good 
of  the  laborer  is  cared  for,  and  their  children  especially,  trained  by 
healthy  and  useful  employments,  as  little  gardeners,  &c.,  to  robust 
men.  I  saw  in  Parkhurst  a  division  of  boys  working  in  the  field 
under  the  oversight  of  an  under  officer,  whose  escape  was  not  feared 
as  Parkhurst  lies  upon  an  island.  The  boys  are  employed  in  separ- 
ate  places  in^  small  divisions,  under  overseers.  They  take  their 
meals  together;  the  noiTrishment  is  as  healthy  as  that  at  Pentonville, 
already  described,  military  order  prevails.  The  boys  march  in  si- 
lence to  their  work,  to  school,  to  meals,  and  to  play.  In  their  lei* 
sure  hours  they  are  permitted  to  converse  and  play  under  the  obser- 
vation of  an  instructor.  It  is  delightful  to  witness  these  ranks  of 
very  healthy  looking  boys,  marching  in  deep  silence  upon  their  play 
ground,  and  the  sudden  transition  to  cheerful  tumult,  the  moment  the 
signal  for  play  is  given.  As  soon  as  the  bell  rings  for  labor,  all 
hasten  back,  in  silence,  to  their  employments. 

The  boys  appeared  to  be  very  healthy,  cleanly  and  orderly,  and 
the  chaplain,  instructors  and  officers  expressed  themselves  well  satis- 
fied with  the  moral  improvement  of  the  most  of  the  boys,  evinced 
by  continued  good  conduct,  and  honesty  in  conversation  and  man- 
ners, while  at  their  reception  they  had  been  very  unreliable.  The 
reports  relating  to  Parkhurst  prison  laid  before  parliament  for  the 
hfit  three  years,  contain  many  interesting  facts  in  this  resp^ect. 
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Hitherto  the  boys  have  been  sent  from  here  to  Australia  to  spend 
the  last  year  of  their  punishment.  They  have  been  usually  transport- 
ed with  the  convicts  from  Pentonville,  and  the  best  among  them  ob- 
tuned  their  freedom  in  the  colony  ;  the  less  reliable  continuing  un- 
der restraint  It  has  recently  been  determined  however,  to  apprentice 
the  boys,  who  appear  to  have  been  improved  at  Parkhurst,  to  arti- 
aans  and  farmers,  as  is  done  with  much  success  in  America,  under 
the  condition  that  those  boys,  who  conduct  themselves  badly  in  this 
rdatioo,  shall  be  returned  to  the  institution,  and  there  finish  the  rest 
of  their  time  of  punishment  For  the  possible  returns  of  the  boys, 
their  masters,  and  the  county,  in  common  with  the  police  authorities 
•hall  take  care.  From  the  experience  in  America  it  is  to  be  be- 
lieved, that  by  far  the  greater  number  of  such  boys,  are  orderly  and 
industrious,  and  become  useful  citizens.  The  really  improved  boys 
devote  themselves  zealously  to  the  families  by  which  they  are  pro- 
tected, and  those  not  improved  know,  that  the  rest  of  their  punish- 
ment hangs  threateningly  over  them,  and  that  they  will  have  to  re- 
turn to  the  prison,  the  moment  they  conduct  themselves  badly. 

The  opposers  of  this  measure  in  England  fear,  that  the  whole  sys- 
tem will  not  be  sufficiently  intimidating,  and  that  poor  parents  will 
the  more  willingly  incite  their  children  to  theft  and  dishonesty,  in 
order  to  have  them  brought  up  at  the  public  expense. 

This  doubt,  however,  with  regard  to  such  measures  cannot  be  avoid- 
edf  for  if  parents  are  so  completely  impoverished,  or  so  heartless  and 
vile  that  they  seek  to  rid  themselves  of  their  children  by  leading  them 
to  crime,  the  childrea  should  be  freely  placed  in  houses  of  correction 
upon  the  model  of  Parkhurst ;  for  it  is  these  very  children,  thus  neg- 
lected by  their  parents  or  guardians  who  constitute  the  ever  renew- 
ing harvest  of  criminals.  It  is  precisely  here  that  the  root  of  the 
evil  may  be  grappled.  It  is  more;,  christian  like,  more  consistent 
with  the  public  safety,  and  cheaper  withal  while  they  are  young,  and 
conigible  and  docile ;  and  upon  this  docility  everything  depends,  to 
train  them  up  to  usefulness,  than  to  permit  them  to  live  by  beggary 
and  theft  at  the  expense  of  civil  society,  until  at  length,  hardened 
in  crime,  they  must  be  convicted  and  imprisoned  or  transported,  and 
this  too  at  an  age  when  they  can  as  hardly  be  reformed  as  an  old 
crooked  tree  be  straightened.  As  has  been  said,  it  is  impossible,  as 
a  rule,  to  improve  old  criminals  even  in  the  excellent  Pentonville 
prison.  The  careful  nurture  of  children  is  the  surest  preventive  of 
crime,  and  one  of  the  best  means  of  promoting  ih^  ^xiVAv^  ^^^^^^ 
It  would  be  ADomalous  therefore  to  expend  ft\kc\iV%x%e«»siA«akS&^^^^ 
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upon  penitentiaries,  and  to  be  so  sparing  of  the  means  necessary  for 
the  proper  nurture  of  children.  By  such  badly  applied  economy  so- 
ciety brings  upon  itself  the  most  serious  injury  ;  for  the  public  safe- 
ty is  continually  threatened  and  injured,  by  the  ever  increasing  num- 
bers of  neglected  youth,  however  the  courts  and  the  prisons  may  be 
filled  /rom  the  rushing  stream  of  abandoned,  criminals. 

It  is  only  necessary  that  houses  of  correction  have  a  penal  cha- 
racter, so  as  to  exert  a  deterring  influence  in  order  that  such  institu- 
tions should  not  serve  as  inducements  to  crime,  on  this  account,  is 
well  as  with  a  view  to  improvement,  all  banbhment  should  begin 
with  several  months  of  separate  confinement,  combined  with  hard  li- 
bor,  which  generally  intimidates  idle  and  vagrant  offenders. 

Measures  of  this  kind  are  necessary,  for  I  found  everywhere  in 
England  the  prisons  filled  with  a  disproportionate  number  of  very 
young  culprits,  who  had  frequently  already  suffered  one  or  more  brief 
terms  of  imprisonment.  Upon  inquiry  as  to  the  causes  of  this  cir- 
cumstance, I  found  them  to  be,  in  general: 

FtV^,  JSTegledf  from  the  lack  of  good  parental  instruction,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  early  loss  of  parents,  elopement  from  them,  or  ill 
treatment  of  step-parents. 

Secondly  f  The  taste  for  pleasure  too  early  awakened.  The  great- 
er number  of  those  youth  had  stolen  in  order  to  frequent  the  theatre, 
porter  houses,  &c.  ;  this  evil  is  so  keenly  felt,  that  the  public  atten- 
tion is  directed  to  the  necessity  of  a  more  careful  and  comprehensive 
instruction  of  the  people.  The  greatest  difllculty  in  this  respect 
consists  in  the  fact,  that  compulsory  attendance  at  school  is  regarded 
as  incompatible  with  English  freedom.  The  causes  of  this  early  de- 
pravity lie  however  less  in  the  want  of  school  instruction  than  tke 
great  lack  of  household  discipline.  The  disposition  and  character 
of  the  child  is  formed  more  in  the  family  than  in  the  school,  and  the 
latter  can  very  seldom  supply  the  place  of  the  former.  Institutions 
like  Mettray  only,  to  which  we  shall  hereafter  allude,  answer  this  end 
the  most  perfectly. 

In  the  borough  prison  at  Liverpool,  I  found  a  remarkably  large 
number  of  juvenile  delinquents,  who  in  fact  belonged  1o  the  age  of 
childhood.  They  were  n(A  there,  as  at  Parkhurst,  detained  in  sepa- 
rate confinement  during  the  first  part  of  the  time;  but  the  boys  oc- 
cupy  one  division  and  l\ie  guXs  ^iiqVV^t.  \xi  V^lti  divisions  they  are 
constantly  together.    The  \Yislt\i!c\.oi^  f^om^^va^^l  ^^\\si^^M^^iC^ 
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if  promotiDg  reformation,  and  of  the  constantly  relapsing  children, 
ind  gave  their  decided  approbation  to  the  mode  of  initruction  at 
Parkhurst 

Lord  Denbian,  the  distinguished  Chief  Justice  of  England,  before 
nentioned,  declared  to  me  from  his  observation,  that  the  constantly 
"enewed  crimes  of  children  and  youthful  offenders,  arose  from  the 
3M:t  that  there  are  a  class  of  people  in  England,  as  with  us,  living 
Tom  the  proceeds  of  crime,  among  whom  were  very  wealthy  persons, 
lamely,  pawn  brokers,  who  played  the  part  of  receivers  with  gre^t 
ninning,  inviting  children  and  young  people  to  crime,  and  then  upon 
the  trial,  attempting  to  screen  them  as  their  instruments,  by  which 
\  ceaseless  burden  was  cast  upon  the  police  and  the  courts.  The 
justice  of  these  remarks  I  had  myself  an  opportunity  of  corrobora- 
tiDgi  from  the  expressions  of  certain  of  the  boys  imprisoned  at  Liv- 
erpool. To  my  question  whether  they  did  not  perceive  that  it  wo'ild 
be  better  to  lead  an  honest  life,  they  replied,  '^  that' they  feared,  after 
iheir  discharge  they  should  again  commit  crime;  they  had  no  money, 
and  must  therefore  hasten  back  to  their  old  haunts,  where  they  were 
acquainted  with  many  bad  people,  who  would  again  as  before,  take 
advantage  of  them,  until  they  should  again  get  into  prison."  One 
of  them,*  to  whom  I  related  that  the  New- York  Prison  Association 
sought  to  protect  the  discharged  convict  against  new  errors,  and  ob- 
tain work  for  them,  interrupted  me  eagerly  with  the  request,  '*  O  can 
you  not  send  me  there,  as  soon  as  I  am  liberated;  I  would  like  to  go 
there,  where  I  could  again  lead  an  honest  life."  All  I  could  do, 
was  to  enlist  the  interest  of  the  officers  of  the  prison  in  his  behalf. 

At  Wake6eld  prison,  one  wing  of  which,  containing  about  sixty 
cells,  is  occupied  by  boys.  I  spoke  with  some  30  of  them,  most  of 
-whom  had  already  been  three  or  four  times  in  prison.  They  had 
been  led  into  theft  and  burglary,  not  by  poverty,  bitt  by  vagrancy 
and  frequenting  theatres,  taverns,  &c.;  were  orphans,  or  had  eloped 
from  their  parents,  and  had  lived  in  infamous  lodging-houses,  noto- 
rious for  their  connection  with  receivers  of  stolen  goods.  In  this 
way,  much  time  had  elapsed  before  they  were  arrested  and  punished. 
This  early  and  deeply  rooted  depravity,  must,  by  proper  training  in 
the  family  and  school,  be  obviated.  Such  prevention  of  crime  is 
evidently  of  more  importance  than  its  subsequent  punishment. 

The  boys  in  Wakefield  prison,  remain  in  separate  confinement  du- 
ring the  whole    term  (at  most  two  years).    TVv^  ^^«!X  Ss,  Tk^VNsfV^-- 
aitmnding,  neither  deterriDg  nor  reforming*,  VYiej  i^V^xtn  %:&  ^Vv.^'o^  ^^ 
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when  associated  imprisooment  prevailed.  These  facia  show  that 
neither  svstem  prevents  relapses.  The  most  certain  method  of  ob- 
taining this  end,  is  by  proper  care  for  neglected  children,  employ- 
ment, or  the  adoption  of  them  into  respectable  families,  as  is  done 
in  the  United  States.  Without  care  for  the  neglected,  relapses  are 
unavoidable.  During  the  first  year  after  the  opening  of  the  Wake- 
field prison,  the  boys  were  as  rigorously  confined  as  at  the  priaonLa 
Roquette,  and  were  only  allowed  a  little  exercise  daily.  The  conse- 
quence was,  that  very  many  became  stiff  in  their  knees,  and  besides 
very  weak  and  unhealthy.  This  disappeared  as  soon  as  the  sopcrin- 
tendent  allowed  them  to  engage  in  foot-ball  and  other  sports.  The 
boys  now  receive  their  instruction,  and  engage  in  their  amusements 
in  common,  and  are  healthy  since  the  change. 

From  this  expeifence  I  am  little  inclined  to  place  entire  confi- 
dence in  the  favorable  reports  which  from  time  to  time  we  receive 
respecting  the  prison  La  Roquette  as  for  example  in  the  Gazette  Me* 
diced  de  Paris  XVIe,  Jlrmee  Troisi^e  Seriey  Tome  1,  FeuiUdaHj 
line  visite  aux  prisons  cellulaires  de  France^  page  906  —  919.  The 
experience  of  Wakefield  prison  sanctions  the  inference  that  the  con- 
tinued separation  of  the  boys  through  many  years  in  the  prison  La  Ro- 
quette would  have  a  very  prejudicial  effect  upon  the  health,  and  in  fact 
the  frequent  deaths  in  this  prison  are  notorious.  This  prison  was 
not  originally  intended  for  separate  confinement,  but  was  constrocted 
after  the  model  of  Bentham,  in  vogue  in  England  some  thirty  years 
since.  It  is  notwithstanding  as  well  managed  as  the  old  prison  will 
allow,  and  the  instruction  and  treatment  of  the  childrm  seem  to  be 
good.  Many  of  them  appeared,  however,  when  I  visited  the  institu- 
tion in  December,  1846,  in  comparison  with  the  boys  at  Parkhurst, 
very  pale  and  feeble.  The  malaria  of  the  fever  was  suggested,  to 
,me  as  the  cause  of  this  appearance  ;  but  the  air  seemed  healthy. 
The  prison  Ihs  open,  and  is  surrounded  only  by  low  houses.  As  the 
complete  examination  of  the  French  prisons,  and  their  results,  is 
much  more  diflicult  than  in  England,  so  it  is  less  easy  to  decade  as 
to  the  effects  of  the  prison  La  Roquette ;  and  as  I  was  informed  in 
Paris  that  the  results  had  been  communicated  to  the  Russian  minister 
at  length,  I  shall  pass  them  over  in  silence. 

Unfortunately  my  time  would  not  permit  me  to  visit  Mettray, 
which  institution  according,  to  general  report,  is  one  of  the  most  in- 
structive.   At  the  same  time  with  myself,  Messrs.  Qu39totfE  (a  re- 
lative  of  the  English  MinVatei  oi  OQ\iiTCL«t^^)'\  «nd  Chaplain  Tokmbr, 
vieited  the  ParkhunA  pnaoik.    ^VV  ^^^u'Cysi&Ma  V^\>sriL^ 
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previously  spent  considerable  time  at  Mettray,  and  preferred  the  ar- 
rangements of  the  latter  institution  so  decidedly  to  those  of  Park- 
hurst,  that  they  purposed  to  attempt  the  modification  of  the  institu- 
tion near  London,  with  whose  oversight  they  were  connected,  viz  : 
"^  The  Philanthrophic  Society,  St.  George's  Fields,  in  Middlesex," 
fpr  abandoned  children,  after  the  model  Mettray.  They  acknow- 
ledged the  undertaking  to  be  a  difficult  one,  for  the  secret  of  success 
lay  not  so  much  in  Mettray  as  in  M.  Demetz.  Only  a  man,  who, 
like  M.  Demetz,  had  made  the  reformation  of  juvenile  delinquents 
the  object  of  his  life,  and  had  devoted  himself  to  this  object  with 
his  whole  soul,  with  conspicuous  talent,  with  warmth  of  feeling  and 
firmness  of  character  ;  and  who  knew  how  to  animate  his  associates 
with  similar  zeal,  could  hope  to  effect  as  much  good  as  had  been 
accomplished  at  Mettray.  From  what  I  have  read  of  Mettray  and 
M.  DbMETZ,  this  judgment  is  undoubtedly  correct,  and  therefore  it  is 
difficulty,  although  not  impossible  for  a  state  to  establish  similar  in- 
stitutions under  the  direction  of  similar  men. 

According  to  the  printed  reports  of  Mettray,  the  fundamental 
principles  upon  which  this  ^^Kolonie  ^gricole"  are  founded  are  the 
following  : 

1st.  In  the  employment  of  accomplished  teachers  in  the  education 
and  training  of  the  boys. 

3nd.  In  the  formation  of  little  family  circles  with  an  instructor  at 
the  head,  and  separate  apartments  for  each  so-called  family. 

3d.  In  the  use  of  moral  suasion  instead  of  force  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  boys. 

4th.  In  the  healthy  employment  of  the  boys  in  agriculture,  which 
•bo  affords  less  opportunity  for  intercourse  than  sedentary  employ- 
ments. 

5th.  In  the  combination  of  liberal  contributions  from  private  per- 
ions,  with  the  support  and  protection  of  the  government 

M.  Demetz  has  sought  to  make  the  arrangements  at  Mettray 
coincide  as  nearly  as  possible  with  the  family  economy.  This  prin- 
ciple comes  the  nearest  to  the  nature  of  things.  The  family  is  the 
best  nursery  of  all  social  and  civil  virtue.  For  the  want  of  it,  neg- 
lected, children  suffer  more  than  from  any  other  cause,  as  I  tbvnk  I 
have  already  showD  by  the  examples  lu  tbia  les^^V^Xx^tt^'v^^  Sx^soi 
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England.  The  nearer,  therefore,  that  an  institution  for  juvenile 
offenders  approaches  the  family  relations  the  better  it  is.  This  is  the 
great  merit*  of  Mettray.  Under  the  careful  guidance  of  an  unpaid 
teacher,  who  renders  his  service  solely  out  of  love  to  the  cause,  everj 
40  boys  occupy  a  house  and  garden.  The  whole  establishment 
numbers  many  such  teachers  and  houses.  The  instructor  lives  with 
the  boys  constantly,  teaches  and  labors  with  them.  Confidence  and 
affection  animate  both  instructor  and  pupil,  rivet  them  to  M.'Demetz 
and  effect  the  well-known  favorable  results.  In  all  the  recent 
Penitentiaries  of  France,  at  Mettray,  Bordeaux,  and  Marseilles,  &c , 
for  juvenile  offenders,  agricultural  employments  have  the  preference. 
Institutions  of  this  kind  are  constantly  multiplying  in  France,  as 
for  instance  lately  in  the  Department  "  de  Maine  et  Loire'*  and  "  de 
PJiuhe,^*  The  prison  de  la  Roquette,  although  to  be  regarded  as  a 
well  intended  effort,  boasts  no  imitators. 

III.  Propositions  respecting  the  Infliction  op  Punishment  bv 

Separate  Imprisonment. 

If  we  review  the  communicated  results  of  the  experience  obtained 
in  England  and  America,  and  ask,  what  is  to  be  recommended,  the 
answer  must  be  as  follows. 

The  prisoners  in  Germany  as  well  as  in  England,  already  built,  or 
in  the  process  of  construction  with  single  cells  and  courts,  should 
serve. 

First  For  the  abbreviated  detention  consequent  upon  the  present 
public  proceedings  of  criminals  before  judgment. 

Secondly,  For  all  convicts  sentenced  to  houses  of  correction  com- 
pulsory labor,  or  labor  upon  the  fortifications.  Of  these,'  however, 
the  following  should  be  excepted.  Separate  imprisonment  is  not  to 
be  imposed  upon:  1st.  Convicts  whose  health  requires  a  different 
mode  of  punishment:  and  2nd.  those  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for 
life,  for  it  would  be  cruel  and  useless  to  retain  these  for  a  long  time 
in  the  costly  and  mentally  injurious  separate  imprisonment.  As  well 
with  respect  to  the  mental  health,  as  the  moral  improvement,  and 
the  great  expense  of  separate  imprisonment,  it  is  advisable  that  the 
convicts  should  pass  the  first  period  of  their  sentence,  perhaps  12  or 
18  months  in  separate  confinement,  being  treated,  employed,  and  in- 
structed  during  this  lime  as  ^V.  V^xA^TvNvUe  and  Parkburst,  cJnly  the 
labor  should  be  more  jsevcre  \YiWi  \V\^  >Jciw^^\i!L^\^«  ^^"^^^  ^t'^'^vsh- 
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ment  should  ex^t  a  deterring    influence  upon   the  great  number  of 
lazy  criminals. 

According  to  English  experience,  it  is  deemed  inexpedient  with 
respect  to  the  health,  the  moral  improvement  of  the  criminal,  and 
the  expense  of  this  mode  of  punishment,  to  extend  the  period  of  sepa- 
rate confinement  beyond  18  months  or  2  years.  I  am  likewise  un- 
willing to  recommend  a  longer  period. 

Should  the  experience  in  England  and  America  be  held  as  satisfac- 
tory, the  first  period  of  separate  imprisonment  might  be  fixed  provi- 
sionally,  at,  perhaps,  18  months,  and  then  the  question  might  be  laid 
before  a  commission  of  German  Physicians,  as  to  what  duration  se- 
parate imprisonment  might  be  applied  as  a  general  mode  of  punish- 
ment without  danger  to  the  mental  health  of  the  convict.  The  cri- 
minals may,  during  the  time  of  separate  punishment,  receive  more 
instruction  than  in  associated  confinement.  The  chapels  in  all  pri- 
sons without  exception,  should  have  separate  seats,  similar  to  Pen- 
toDville,  for  service  upon  Sunday  and  for  instruction  during  the  week. 

As  every  English  and  American  prison  is  placed  under  the  super- 
intendence of  a  number  of  men,  who  are  partly  ofiicers  and  partly 
citizens,  and  who  bear  the  name  of  **  Inspectors,"  or  **  Commission- 
ers,"  &c.,  so  it  would  be  advisable  here,  to  constitute  a  similar  su- 
perintendence of  officers  and  private  men,  who  reside  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  prison.  I  have  expressed  myself  at  length  on  this  subject  in 
my  former  work,  page  115,  117,  to  which  I  refer. 

It  is  the  duty  of  such  Inspectors  to  visit  the  prisoners  in  their  cells 
unaccompanied  by  the  officers  of  the  prison,  and  to  see  that  they  are 
not  treated  with  cruelty.  The  authority  might  be  confided  to  them 
in  connection  with  the  physicians  and  officers  of  the  prison,  as  in 
England,  ^r«/,  to  transfer  those  prisoners  whose  health  began  to  suf- 
fer from  the  effects  of  separate  confinement;  and  secondly y  they 
should  have  the  right,  with  the  approval  of  the  superior  administra- 
tion, to  continue  in  separate  imprisonment  those  convicts  who  might 
prefer  it 

The  number  of  those  who  of  their  own  accord  should  prefer  sepa- 
rate confinement  during  the  whole  term  of  their  punishment,  would 
evidently  consist  of  the  most  docile.     Many  of  these,  in  the  prisons 
of  the  United  States  and  England,  seek  to  a^old  aV\  «saK>^\^M\^\i^\^ 
the  other  convicts,  so  as  to  be  less  easily  Teeo^xAzeiii  \s^  ^^\a  ^V«t 
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their  discharge.  It  is  clearly  advisable  to  accede  to  this  request 
SelectiDg  separate  confinement  of  their  (yum  accord^  they  would  be 
enabled  to  bear  it  more  easily,  and  with  less  danger  for  their  mental 
health.  Thirdly^  the  above  mentioned  Board  of  Superintendence 
might  be  authorized  to  designate  to  the  superior  administration  such 
convicts  as  are  especially  depraved  and  injurious  to  the  others,  and 
to  recommend  that  they  be  kept  in  separate  confinement  as  long  af- 
ter the  expiration  of  the  first  period  as  may  be  advisable.  Female 
convicts  should  be  confined  in  separate  prisons,  or  at  least  in  sepa- 
rate wings.  In  England,  these  are  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
Chief  Keeper,  the  Matron,  and  a  number  of  worthy  ladies,  which  last 
from  time  to  time,  visit  the  female  prison.  A  similar  arrangement 
might  be  recommended  for  Prussia. 

A  committee  of  ladies  is  connected  with  the  ''  Prison  /sociatioa 
of  New  York,"  to  whose  assistance  many  a  female  convict  is  indebt- 
ed for  her  return  to  virtue. 

Even  in  the  best  prisons  it  is  requisite  that  members  of  this  Bo«fd 
of  Superintendence  should  occasionally  visit  the  convicts,  so  as  to 
obviate  possible  misusages  or  neglect  on  the  part  of  the  prison  offi- 
cers. Without  such  supervision,  modifications  foreign  to  their  origi- 
nal objects,  may  easily  be  introduced  into  any  prison.  For  the  dis- 
ciplinary authority  of  an  officer  may  be  so  much  the  mrre  easily 
abused,  as  his  patience  will  be  so  frequently  tested  by  the  convicts. 
Where  this  supervision  is  wanting,  the  greatest  cruelty  may  be  exer-' 
cised,  without  coming  to  the  light.  The  mild  discipline  and  govern- 
ment of  the  prisons  in  Philadelphia  is  to  be  ascribed  more  to  the 
benevolent  and  humane  influence  of  the  Quakers,  and  the  Inspectors 
who  think  with  them,  than  to  separate  imprisonment;  without  this 
supervision,  this  system  may  be  easily  changed  to  the  most  cmd 
mode  of  punishment  No  system  of  punishment  but  requires  the 
most  careful  conduct  and  treatment  of  good  Officers,  Instructors  and 
Inspectors. 

To  harmonize  the  infliction  of  punishment  by  separate  imfhrison- 
ment  with  the  criminal  code,  there  should  be  a  legal  measure  of  the 
relation  of  separate  imprisonment  to  the  modes  of  punishment  hither- 
to in  use.  As  I  have  already  observed,  this  measure,  ibunded  upon 
experience  in  England  and  practically  established  there,  regards  each 
month  of  separate  imprisonment  as  equal  to  three  months  of  trans- 
ports f  ion  or  other  con&nemenV*  ^\i\&  m^e:^'*^^  \&  thftre  consideredi 
bf  juristB  and  the  public,  as  gienet^i  ^aa^-* 
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The  judges  may  continue  to  sentence  according  to  the  penalties 
provided  in  the  code;  they  must,  however,  be  charged  so  to  apply 
the  above  roeasure,  as  to  estimate  in  long  sentences,  the  first  period 
of  18  months  separate  imprisonment  as  equivalent  to  4}  years  of 
other  confinement.  The  judges  may,  accordingly,  in  their  sentences, 
fix  the  duration  of  separate  and  associated  imprisonment,  or  simply 
•BBteDce  according  to  the  penalties  provided  in  the  code.  In  the  lat- 
ter ease,  the  above  mentioned  board  of  superintendence  should  be 
empowered  to  apply  the  general  measure  suggested  for  the  continu- 
tnee  of  separate  imprisonment  in  each  particular-  case. 

In  the  cases  previously  suggested  in  which,  first  prisoners  of  their 
own  accord  prefer  separate  confinement,  or  secondly  those  whose  in- 
fluence would  be  injurious  to  the  others,  and  therefore  remain  in  sep- 
arate custody  beyond  the  first  period  of  punishment,  a  limited  abate- 
ment only,  of  the  remaining  sentence  should  take  place.  A  greater 
abbreviation  should  only  occur  in  the  way  of  pardon  ;  for  criminals 
wLo  are  sent  back  from  associated  to  separate  imprisonment,  as  a 
punishment,  no  allowance  should  be  made. 

The  dread  of  being  removed  from  associated  confinement  to  the 
cells,  as  a  penalty  for  bad  conduct  will  suffice  to  pursue  order  and  si- 
lence, without  resorting  to  the  severe  corporeal  penalties,  with  which 
the  Auburn  or  silent  system  in  America  is  justly  reproached.  In  the 
female  prison  at  Sing  Sing,  and  in  all  the  English  prisons  named  in  - 
the  commencement  of  my  report,  in  which  I  found  the  silent  system 
in  force;  all  bodily  inflictions  as  disciplinary  punishments  are  discard- 
ed»  and  instead  of  such  inflictions  separate  imprisonment  for  certain 
days,  weeks  or  months  in  the  cells,  of  which  a  sufficient  number  is 
provided  in  each  prison,  suffices.  The  silent  system  in  its  application 
in  England,  has,  therefore,  acquired  a  milder  character  than  it  had 
originally  in  America. 

In  the  punishment  of  criminals,  sentenced  to  five  or  six  years 
of  confinement,  it  would  be  advisable  to  change  the  confinement 
according  to  the  proposed  measure  for  separate  imprisonment  to  two 
years;  and  not  to  allow  of  associated  imprisonment  at  all.  In  larger 
terms  of  punishment  it  might  be  advisable  here  as  in  England,  after 
the  termination  of  the  first  18  months  to  continue  the  separation  at 
night  only,  and  permit  associated  labor  by  day.  By  the  proposed  al- 
temation  of  both  modes,  the  punishment  itself  will  acquire  such  an 
elasticity  in  its  application,  that  it  will  be  possible  to  avoid  the  doubt- 
ful points  of  the  Philadelphia  and  the  Aubutu  s^^\.€ai)  ^lA  \^  ^:A\sk- 
hioe  tbe  advantages  of  each. 
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The  convicts  in  associated  imprisonment,  should  be  carefully  class* 
ified  according  to  age,  health  and  education,  as  developed  at  the  trial 
and  in  separate  confinement.  They  should  labor  in  small  divisions 
of  perhaps  25  men.  Horticulture  or  agriculture  should  be  recom- 
mended as  the  employment  in  spring,  summer  and  autumn,  and  me- 
chanical or  manufacturing  industry  only  during  the  winter;  and  in 
case  these  employments  were  insufficient  for  the  whole  number  of 
convicts.  In  this  respect,  the  successful  experiments  at  Parkhurst 
in  England,  and  at  Mettray  are  very  instructive.  Agriculture  and 
horticulture  separate  the  workmen  more  than  manufacturing  employ- 
ment, prevents,  therefore,  more  easily  all  communication — facilitates 
moral  discipline,  as  is  everywhere  demonstrated  by  agricultural  peo- 
ple— promotes  health,  and  exerts  a  particularly  favorable  influence  in 
scrofulous  diseases,  which,  in  separate  confinement,  are  very  speedily 
developed.  Fresh  air  and  farming  occupations,  are  in  Mettray,  re- 
garded as  the  best  medicine,  and  in  the  best  manufactories  of  Eng- 
land, the  effort  is  now  made  to  induce  the  workmen  to  employ  their 
evening  hours  in  horticulture,  for  the  sake  of  their  physical  welfarSi 
These  facts  deserve  consideration  also,  in  connection  with  the  pre* 
sent  subject. 

There  are  in  Germany  still  many  tracts  of  waste  land,  which  bjr 
irrigating  or  draining,  and  above  all  by  careful  labor,  might  be  ren- 
dered productive.  As  the  State  has  to  provide  for  thousands  of  con- 
victs, requiring  no  wages,  but  cells,  coarse  clothing  and  simple  diet 
only,  and  as  the  management  in  Prussia  is  geneally  ec4)Domical,  it  is 
to  be  expected  that  in  this  manner,  tracts  of  land  might  be  made 
productive,  whose  produce  and  value  would  at  least  equal  the  labor 
expended  upon  them.  In  this  way  peaceable  conquests  might  he 
made,  and  the  general  welfare  promoted.  It  might,  therefore,  be 
advisable  to  erect  prisons  in  such  districts,  with  perhaps  300  cells, 
especially  in  case  new  prisons  are  to  be  built;  or  old  prisons  con- 
veniently situated  might  be  fitted  up  with  cells. 

In  England  extensive  tracts  have,  by  irrigation  or  draining,  and 
this  too  by  free  labor,  been  rendered  productive. 

A  comparatively  small  number  of  soldiers  would  suffice  to  estab- 
lish a  cordon  around  the  convicts   while  laboring  in  the  field,  so  as 
to  prevent  escapes.    In  Sing-Sing  25  men  armed  with  loaded  weap- 
ons are  sufficient   to  prevent  escapes  among   a  thousand  convicts  or 
more.     This  is  not  so  dvt&cviAV.  ^.*&  \l  7?ould  a^^pear  to  be,  for  the  con- 
vict know  that  not  on\^  ftie&e  ^b  mwi  "WX-^-sw:^  ^^vusoL-^^d  be 
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interested  to  send  them  back  to  prison  in  case  any  should  attempt  to 
escape.  Shotild  it  be  thought  necessary  to  employ  a  larger  military 
guard,  which  in  our  circumstances  might  be  advisable,  a  few  batta- 
lions would  suffice  to  watch  over  the  associated  bands  of  convicts 
employed  in  different  places.  In  this  way  the  military  might  render 
the  State  a  very  substantial  service,  which,  however,  might  be  dis- 
pensed with  in  winter  when  the  convicts  were  employed  in  their 
workshops  at  mechanical  or  manufacturing  labor. 

With  respect  to  the  latter  employments  it  is  known,   that  in  Ger- 
many as  well  as  in  certain  of  the  United  States,  the  artizans  and 
manufacturers  have  complained  seriously,  that  the  labor  of  convicts 
was  hired  so  cheaply  by  the  contractors,  they  were  in  a  condition  in 
consequence  of  the  greater  cheapness  of  the  ware  produced  in  prison 
to  undersell  and  supplant  the  free  laborer  in  the  market.     To  afford 
no  ground  for  this  complaint  it  would  be  advisable,  either,  as  in  the 
Eastern  Penitentiary  at  Philadelphia,  to  admit  no  contractors  and  to 
sell  the  wares  at  the  market  price,  so  that  the  prison  in  this  respect 
would  stand  upon  the  footing  of  a  manufactory;  or,  as  in  the  houses 
of  industry  at  Bremen,   to  labor  for  export.    By  these  means   the 
monopoly  of  the  contractors,  which  classes  with  the  free  labor  of  the 
mechanic  and  manufacturer  would  cease.     If  no  contractor  enjoyed 
tibe  monopoly  of  the  cheaper  and  uninterrupted  labor  of  the  convicts, 
and  if  the  products  of  convict  labor  were  sold  in  open  market  as  oth- 
er products  are,  there  would  be  no  ground  for  complaint ;  for  the 
eonyicts  would  have  been  compelled,   had  they  been  at  liberty,   to 
labor  either  in  workshops  or  in  the  field,  in  order  to  earn  their  sup- 
port    While  unemployed,   and  obtaining  a  livelihood   by  criminal 
means  they  have  been   imprisoned,  and  if  they  labor  there  no  one 
would  complain,  if  their  employment  by  contractors  did  not  disturb 
the  regular  course  of  trade.     Where  this  is  not  the  case  such  institu- 
tions stand  upon  the  footing  of  manufactories,  of  which  no  one  com- 
plains.    That  the  prisoners  should  manufacture  all  the  articles  need- 
ed by  the  prison,  for  example  the  clothing  for  the  prisoners,  repairs, 
&c.,  I  have  already  set  forth  in  my  work  before  cited.     At  any  rate 
the  complaints  referred  to,   and  the  difficulty  of   finding  useful   and 
healthy  employment  for  the  criminals  would  be  avoided,  in  case  hor- 
ticulture and   agriculture  should  constitute  the  predominating  pur- 
suits. 

Industry  and  good  conduct,  should,  as  in  England,  be  rewarded. 
[Afisemblyi  No.  198.]  23 
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Firsts  By  compensation  from  any  possible  surplus  of  earnings ; 
which  should  be  deposited  in  savings  banks,  to  enable  the  convict  at 
his  liberation  to  embrace  some  honest  employment  or  to  emigrate. 
(The  latter  is  particularly  advisable.) 

Secondly^  By  recommending  the  discharged  convicts  to  the  prison 
societies,  who  should  aid  them  with^good  council. 

The  most  important  consequence  of  this  consists  in  the  fact  that 
the  liberated  convict  who  desires  to  lead  an  honest  and  better  life,  is 
.  protected  by  such  a  society,  and  freed  from  the  influence  of  farmer 
fellow  convicts.  It  is  well  known  that  discharged  convicts  often  ex- 
ercise a  very  injurious  influence  upon  their  former  companions  by 
threatening  to  expose  them.  Many  a  convict  is  thus  prevented  from 
leading  an  honest  life  and  incited  anew  to  the  commission  of  crime. 
This  is  one  of  the  reasons  which  led  to  the  introduction  of  separate 
confinement  in  Philadelphia.  This  reason  ceases  to  be  of  force,  bow* 
ever,  as  soon  as  the  discharged  prisoner  is  protected  by  the  Priscm 
Association. 

The  experience  of  the  New  York  Prison  Association  affords  the 
gratifying  evidence  that  the  greater  number  of  liberated  convicts 
prefer  an  honest  to  a  dishonest  life,  in  case  they  are  placed  un- 
der the  guardianship  of  a  society  of  respectable  men.  This  fact 
is  regarded  there  also  as  removing  one  of  the  weightiest  objections 
to  associated  imprisonment  Even  separate  imprisonment,  without  a 
similar  care,  as  I  have  expressed  in  my  former  work,  page  151,  is 
attended  with  relapses.  In  this  respect,  also,  the  question  depends 
less  upon  abstract  systems,  than  upon  the  manner  of  their  applica- 
tion. 

The  Prison  Association  of  New  York,  advises  the  liberated  con- 
victs to  acknowledge  themselves  as  such  to  those  by  whom  they  are 
employed.  The  Agent  of  the  Society  does  not  withhold  the  fact  that 
Xhe  proteges  are  discharged  convicts.  The  demand  for  labor  is  there 
so  great  that  the  Agent  is  in  circumstances  to  obtain  employment  for 
those  seeking  it.  The  two  following  examples  may  suffice,  instead 
of  many  others  that  might  be  quoted,  to  show  that  the  open  acknowlf- 
edgment  of  having  been  in  prison  has  been  advantageous  to  dis- 
charged convicts.  A  discharged  convict  in  New  York  conducts  a 
hotel  which  is  patronized  by  the  wealthiest  people,  and  another  since 
bis  discharge  has  amassed  ti  te^^ecl^Ue  fortune  as  a  chemist.  Both 
occupations  depend  upon  iVie   eonMi^tic.^  oi  ^^  Y^'^^^  ^**^  ^«  w 
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beatowed  upon  individuals  whose  former  crimes  (forgery)  were  as 
generally  known  as  their  business  tact 

Those  discharged  convicts  not  placed  under  supervision,  and  who 
find  employment  elsewhere,  are  at  liberty  to  pursue  their  own  choice. 

• 
But  if,  after  care  has  been  taken  for  the  improvement  of  the  dis- 
charged convicts  in  the  manner  indicated,  one  should  now  and  then 
be  unwilling  to  engage  in  honest  labor,  and  prefer  to  pursue  his  old 
practices  instead,  subjecting  himself  repeatedly  to  imprisonment,  he 
proves  himself  to  be  incorrigible  and  the  question  arises,  what  shall 
be  done  with  such?  This  inquiry  especially  concerns  the  great  num- 
ber of  depraved  criminals  in  the  United  States  and  Europe,  who  live 
by  crime;  as  for  example,  pick-pocksts,  burglars,  swindlers,  forgers, 
&c.  People  of  this  sort  are,  for  the  most  part,  -of  idle  habits,  and 
use  every  means,  therefore,  to  live  without  work,  and  are  in  fact  in- 
corrigible. For  repeated  crimes  of  this  nature,  it  seems  proper  that 
the  law  should  decree,  that  the  second  or  third  offence  should  be  pun- 
ished, as  in  England,  with  transportation  or  ^imprisonment;  in  both 
cases  for  life. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  government  to  provide  for  the  safety  of  person 
and  property,  and  so  protect  the  peaceable  citizen  from  the  attacks 
and  injuries  of  incorrigible  criminals.  Either  society  or  the  criminal 
must  suffer,  and  justice  demands  that  the  guilty  should  suffer.  The 
incorrigible  criminal  is  unfit  for  civilized  society,  and  should  be  ex- 
cluded from  it.  The  prisons  intended  for  these  might  be  similar  to 
those  which  serve  for  the  second  or  associated  period  of  imprisonment, 
having  separate  cells  to  be  used  at  night,  and  provided  with  work- 
shops and  gardens  for  associated  employment  by  day.  Silence  need 
be  maintained,  however,  only  during  the  hours  of  labor;  in  the  peri- 
ods of  leisure,  the  prisoner  might  converse  in  the  presence  of  an  in- 
structor, or  the  superintendent;  but  conversation  of  an  immoral  or 
depraved  character  should  not  be  allowed.  In  this  manner  all  unne- 
cessary severity  might  be  avoided,  and  society  secured  from  incorri- 
gible criminals. 

Juvenile  offenders  under  16  years  of  age  should  be  sent  to  prisons 
especially  provided  for  them.  It  need  hardly  be  mentioned  that  the 
boys  and  girls  should  be  kept  in  separate  institutions.  The  manage- 
ment of  these  should  be  like  that  of  the  boys'  prison  at  Parkhurst, 
or  the  institution  at  Mettray.  In  the  first  case  the  cblldc^w  %\i^N^^ 
be  detained  only  the  first  month  in  sep^Liale  coT&xi«xi«i\.^  wA  va.  '^^sf^- 
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ciated  confinement  afterwards.  Success  will  depend  chiefly  upon  the 
careful  selection  of  officers,  instructors  and  chaplains.  The  perma- 
nent separation  of  the  children,  as  at  La  Roquette,  is  not  to  be  rec- 
ommended. Even  in  Pennsylvania,  where  separate  confinement  for 
adult  criminals  prevails,  the  children  in  the  House  of  Detention  at 
Philadelphia,  are  kept  in  associated  custody  by  day,  and  are  separa- 
ted by  night  only;  and  the  same  regulation  prevails  in  all  the  other 
prisons  for  youth  in  the  United  States,  as  at  New-York,  Boston,  &c. 
The  prison  La  Roquette  stands  alone,  and  it  is  especially  noteworthy 
that  even  in  France,  Mettray  is  adopted  as  a  model  instead  of  it. 

Persons  who  have  committed  crime  while  insane,  must  be  sent  to 
mad-houses;  the  time  spent  there,  however,  should  be  reckoned  in 
the  period  of  punishment.  Should  this  rule  be  adopted,  instances  of 
feigned  insanity  would  not  often  occur. 

The  principle  by  which  I  have  been  guided  in  the  precedbg  prop- 
ositions has  been  to  investigate  carefully  what  experience  l\as  hith- 
erto demonstrated  to  be  expedient,  in  order  to  ascertain  by  its  light 
the  improvements  adapted  to  our  own  country. 

By  order  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

JOHN  D.  RUSS,  M.  D., 

Cor.  Sec.  Pris.  Ass^n, 


The  Prism  Jlssociation  qfJSTew-York  in  account  wUh  Wm.  Chaunceyj 

Treasurer. 
1849.  Dr. 

Dec.  24.  To  cash  paid  appropriations  to  discharged  convict  com- 
mittee ; 

To  J.  T.  Hopper's  salary  in  part, 9274  00 

Five  qrs.  rent  of  office, 234  76 

Disbursements  at  the  office, 383  47 

Paid  on  acct.  paper  and  printing  report,. . .     100  00 

T.  T.  Bennett,  clerk,  wages, 288  00 

1,280  22 

To  Cash  paid  appropriation  to  Female's  Home  for  3  qrs. 

rent  of  Home, 337  50 

Cash  paid  Charles  Parker  on  account,  commissions  for 

collecting  and  travelling  expenses,  $9.44, 361  00 

balance  due  the  A880c\dl\oTv\)io\]i!^\.  V^  xi^'^  ^<^^.^%%  113  46 
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Ck. 
1849. 

Jan     1.  By  balance  due  Association  from  old  acct $170  14 

Dec  24.  By  subscriptions  and  collections  of  Charles  Par- 
ker and  others,  during  the  year, 22  04 

2,092  18 


Dec.  24.  By  balance  due  Association  this  day  bro't  down,      $113  46 

Nsw-YoRK,  Dec.  24, 1849. 

The  above  account  of  the  treasurer  has  been  ezammed,  compared 
with  the  Touchers,  and  found  correct. 

CYRUS  CURTISS,   ^ 
ISRA£L^USS£l£; 
Atiditing  Commiitee.  . 


Honorary  Life  Members  of  the  ExecuUve  Committee  by  payment  of 

1 100  or  upwards. 

City  JfevhYork. 

Boorman,  James,  Minturn  Robert  B., 

Brown,  James,  Parker,  Charles, 

Crosby,  Wm.  B.,  Walker,  Joseph, 

Delano,  Jas.  Warren,  Wood,  William. 

IVoy,JV.  Y. 
Rev.  Wm.  Andrews,  Rev.  Dr.  Beeman, 

Poughkeepsiej  JV*.  Y. 
Rev.  H.  O.  Ludlow. 

Hudson^  Jf.  Y. 
Rev.  Mr.  Darlmg. 

Jlfenden,  Conn* 
Rev.  O.  W.  Perkins. 
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lAft  Members  of  the  Association^  by  payment  of  twenty-five  dottafs 

and  upwards. 


Alsop,  J.  W., 
AspinwalU  W.  H.j 
Astor,  W.  H., 
Barclay,  Anthony, 
Barron,  Thomas, 
Bartlett,  Edwin, 
Belmont,  August, 
Benzon,E.  L., 
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Brerooit,  J.  Carton, 
•Bridge,  L.  K., 
Bridge,  John, 
Bronson,  Mrs.  Arthur, 
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Broom,  S., 
Brown,  Stewart, 
Bruce,  George, 
Butler,  B.  F., 
Bliss,  Ira, 
Chauncy,  Henry, 
Collms,  E.  E., 
Curtiss,  Cyrus, 
Daly,  Charles  P., 
DeRham,  H.  C, 
Douglass,  Wm., 
Duer,  John, 
Edmonds,  John  W., 
Engs,  P.  W., 
Field,  R.  H., 
Field,  H.  W., 
Fish,  Hamilton, 
Foster,  Jr.  James, 
Freeland,  J., 


Jones,  James  J., 
Jones,  Walter  R,, 
Langdon,  Mrs., 
Leeds,  Samuel, 
LeRoy,  Jacob, 
LeRoy,  Jacob  R., 
Leupp,  C.  M., 
Lord,  Rufus  L., 
Lorrillard,  Jr.  Peter, 
Low,  Cornelius, 
McBride,  James, 
McCoun,  Wm.  T. 
Morgan,  E.  D., 
♦Murray,  Lindley, 
Morgan,  M., 
Nevins,  R.  H., 
Newell,  William, 
Norrie,  A., 
O'Connor,  C, 
Olyphant,  D.  W.  C, 
Outhout,  Wm., 
Parmly,  E., 
Pell,  F., 
Phalon,  J., 
Ray,  Robert, 
Rhinelander,  Wm.  C, 
Robert,  C.  R., 
Roosevelt,  C.  V.  S., 
Ruggles,  S.  Br, 
Russell,  Israel, 
Sampson,  Joseph, 
Sands,  Dayid, 
Schermerhom,  Peter, 
Selden,  Dudley, 
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Fumiss,  W.  P., 
Garner^  F.y 
Graham^  J.  B.^ 
Gregory,  D.  S., 
Green,  J.  C, 
Grinnell,  Henry, 
Grosvenor,  Jasper, 
Halsted,  Wm.  M., 
Hedges,  Timothy, 
Herrick,  J.  E., 
Herring,  S.  C, 
Rowland,  G.  G., 
Rowland,  S.  S., 

Rowland,  Edgar  W., 
Runt,  Thomas, 
Indn,  Richard, 
Johnston^  John, 


Sherman,  Austin, 
Spencer,  Wm.  A., 
Spencer,  Mrs,  Wm.  A., 
Sturges,  Jonathan, 
Talbot,  Charles  N., 
Titus,  James  R., 
Vannest,  Abraham, 
Yannostrand,  James, 
Vanrensselaer,  P.  S., 
Wetwore,  P.  M., 

White,  eh; 

Whiting,  James  R., 
Whitney,  Stephen, 
Wilmerding,  Wm.  E., 
Wmthrop,  B.  R., 
Wolfe,  Jno.  D., 
Woolsey,  E.  J. 


Salisbury y  Hrrkimer  Co.,  Jf.  Y. 


Burrell,  R. 


Packer,  Wm.  S. 


Brooklyn^  L.  I. 


Poughkeepsie,  JV.  F. 


Vassar,  M. 


Waterburyy  Conn. 
Rev.  J.  S.  Clark,  Rev.  Mr.  Elliott. 


Meriden^  Conn. 


Rer.  Mr.  Searles. 
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List  of  Suhtcriptims  emd  Donations,  from  IstJantuiry,  1849,  fo  Mth 

December,  1849. 

AbeeljJ.H., $10  00 

AllenJ., 6  00 

AlsopJ.  W., 25  00 

Barclay  A., 10  00 

BarronT., , 25  00 

Bartlett  Edwin, 26  00 

Bird  G., ,..•••    1000 

Blanco  R., 25  00 

B.&Chun, 5  00 

BridgeJno., 10  00 

Bronson  Maria, 10  00 

Brown  James, 50  00 

Brown  G.W., 5  00 

Brown  Stewart, 20  00 

Bruce  George, 25  00 

Buck  W.  J,  &  J.  Blunt, 5  00 

Butler  B.F...... 10  00 

CaldwellE., 5  00 

C.  N.  F., 5  00 

Gary  &  Co , 5  00 

Cash, 26  00 

do     ......   2000 

io     1000 

do     10  00 

do     5  00 

do     5  00 

do     5  00 

do     6  00 

do     5  00 

do     6  00 

do     6  00 

do     6JD0 

do     6  00 

do     6  00 

do 6  00 

do     • 6  00 

do     -  't*^ 
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Cash,    5  00 

do     5  00 

do     5  00 

do     5  00 

do     :.  6  00 

do     5  00- 

do      5  00 

do     5  00 

do      $  00 

do     5  00 

do     3  00 

do      2  00 

do      2  00 

do     2  00 

do     1  00 

do     1  00 

do     1  00 

do    C.  B., • . .  5  00 

do    S.  B.,   5  00 

Camman  O.  J., 6  00 

Caswell  J., 10  00 

ChauDcey  H., 25  00 

Churchill  Wetmore, 5  00 

Clark  Wilson, 5  00 

CoitH.  H., 5  00 

Colles  J., • 10  00 

Crowen  J., 10  00 

Davis  Wm.  A.,  ...; 10  00 

Dawson  B.F., 10  00 

Deitz,  Bros.  &  Co., 5  00 

DcnnyT., 5  00 

DelanoF.  A.,  10  00 

Delmonico, 5  00 

Kbbree  &  Co.  H.  E., 5  00 

Doubledajr  W.  E.,  /. 3  00 

E.  P.  S., 5  00 

Earle  Porter, 6  00 

Eddie  J., 1  14 

ElyC, ^  ^*^ 

Totter,  Jam  esJn, «••»«««««      \^  ^ft 
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FoxR.R., SOD 

Gebhard  H., S  00 

Gihon  John, 20  00 

Gordon  flt-Tttlbot, 6  00 

Grant  &  Barton,   ftOO 

Gray  W.  G., 5  00 

Greely  Horace, 10  00 

Greenway  &  Co., 6  00 

Griffith  W.  S.,  6  06 

Griswold  John, 6  00 

H.  &  A., 50  00 

H.G.,  5  00 

Haggerty  O., 10  00 

Hall  P., S  00 

Halleck  G., 9  00 

Harrison  M., 3  00 

Hamden  &.  Co., 10  00 

Hart  Mrs., 1  00 

Hendricks  &  Bros., 5  00 

Hendricks  Mrs., 6  00 

Hendricks  &  Bros., 10  00 

Herring  S.  C, S  00 

HowB.W., 5  00 

Howard  J.  &  Son, 5  00 

Hitchcock  C, 5  00 

Hubbard  A., 6  00 

Hunter  J 5  00 

Hunt  Wm.G., 5  00 

Hussey  G.  F., 10  00 

Irrin  Richard, 10  00 

LW.  D., 5  00 

Johnson  B., 10  00 

James  Walter  R., ; S5  00 

Kemble  Wm., 10  00 

Knapp  Shepard, 6  00 

Koop  Fischer,  &Co., 10  00 

Langley  W.  C 6  00 

LatbropF.J.D.i    6  00 

LeuppC.  M., *« 
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XjewitS.W., 5  00 

teggettF.H., 10  00 

UvingatoD  H.  W., 5  00 

I<ODg  &  DBvenport, 6  00 

Lorf  Rufin  L., 25  00 

Low  Comrinis,   25  00 

LOW&.&A., 15  00 

HcCanly  A.  S., 10  00 

Waiming  B.  H., 6  00 

Ifcandeville  Wm., 2  00 

piootgomery  J.  Jaa-j 5  00 

Morgan  M., 20  00 

UiUerP.D., 1  00 

Keiiof  R.  H., 25  00 

Noel  &  Decoury, 6  00 

Delrich  k  Kruker, 5  00 

(Heatt  &  M.  Eesaon, 6  OO 

Mmer  Jno.  J., 20  00 

TuvAjjJ., 5  00 

PdlA., 5  00 

Vtokba  D., 5  00 

Tbclpi  Dodge  &  Co., 25  00 

Pliclpa  Jno.  J., 5  00 

Powell  H.  M., 5  00 

Bay  Robert, 25  00 

Bicb.J., 6  00 

BvtgmC.  H., 5  00 

Bowrelt  C.  V.  S., 5  00 

ftnssell  C.  H., 6  00 

flandi  A.  B.-St  D.,  10  00 

fcnferdCo., ......,,.. 10  00 

flUtasF., ,..„...„...., 6  00 

Skmpion  J., 25  00 

Stnderwn  E.  P., 6  00 

Behieffelin  A.  B.  8tS.  A, 10  00 

BchieffBlin  Co., 5  00 

■  Bchieffelm  U.  M., 5  00 

^hlcsanger  P., 6  00 

fchucbartlF., ...,..„».  ?>  ^ 

'•SedgwickTb., T>  Vft 
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Sheldon  Henry, 20  00 

Sherman  Collins, 10  00 

Smith  Wm., , 2  00 

Spencer  G.  G., 6  00 

Studin  E., 5  00 

Sturges  E., 5  00 

Sturges  Jona., .•••  26  00 

Suarez  L.  J., 10  00 

Swift  Hurlbut, 5  00 

Talbot  C.N 25  00 

TownsendS.  &  Co., 5  00 

Tracy  Irvin  &  Co.,    10  00 

Trenor  J., 6  00 

Tweedy  E., 10  00 

Tweedy  O.B., 10  00 

Van  Rensselaer  P.  S., 50  00 

Walker  Joseph, 100  00 

Walsh  Mallory,  &  Co., 10  00 

Ward  A.  H., 10  00 

Warren  J., 5  00 

Wetmore  O.  &  A., 3  00 

W.  C.  N., 10  00 

Whiting  A., 5  00 

Wright,  Sturgis  &  Shaw, 25  00 

Wilbur  &  Scott, 10  00 

Willetts  S., 6  00 

Wilson  D.  M.  &  Co., 25  00 

WinslowR.  H., 10  00 

WoodWm., 10  00 

Woolf&  Gillespie, 10  00 

Woolsey  E.J., 50  00 

Zimmerman  Z., ••••••  6  00 

Collections  in  Troy^  J^ew  York. 

Bills  A., $1  00 

Cash, 3  00 

Hart  Philip, 10  00 

McCoun  Mrs 1  00 

Carried  forward)  •««•»%»««%«»%««%%%%%« 9 
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Brought  forward, $ 

Marshall  B., 5  OO 

Sage  Wm.  F., 3  00 

Slooun  H., , 6  00 

Vwl  Mr., 2  00 

WillardE., 5  qq 

WiswallE., 3  00 

$38  00 

Ditto  in  Poughkeepgie. 

Bartlett  &  Co., $10  00 

Cuh, 3  00 

Ktto, 2  00 

Crosby  Mr., 3  00 

Emmot  Jas., 5  00 

Horse  S.  F.  B., 10  00 

Sterling  Wm.  C, 5  00 

$38  00 

Ditto  in  Albany. 
Prentiss  J.  H., 6  00 

DUto  in  Waterbury^  Connecticut. 

Benedict  Aaron,. • •        6  00 

Hotchkiss  J., 5  00 

$10  00 

Ditto  in  Merriden  Connecticut. 

CartissH., $3  00 

Parker  Charles, 10  00 

Webb  Walter, 10  00 

Yale  John, 6  00 

$28  00 
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The  Yearly  Report  of  the  Female  Department  of  the  Prison  JlstodPr 

tion^  from  Jan.  1, 1849^  to  Jan,  1, 1850. 

Expenditures^  1849. 

Provisions  and  fuel, ..»•.••• flSSl  Si 

Working  materials,  .•••..•••.•••• •  28  41 

Dry  goods, 279  36 

Travelling  expenses,  •  • .  • 61  H, 

Household  articles,  ••••«•••. • 168  flS 

Stationery,  &c.,.  ••••.». • 2  10 

Postage, 4  S9 

Medicine, 9  39 

Sewing, 38  66 

Commissions  for  collecting,. .••  188  S5 

Wages, ..•.  16  43 

Salaries, 347  26 

Mr.  Bennett,  for  services, •••••.. 10  50 

Printing, 64  00 

Treasurer, 100  00 

F^te, 60  00 

Steamboat,  Capt.  Smith, 20  00 

Advertising, 360 

Rent,.... 188  60 

Moving  goods,..  •  ••••«.••. »••••••••  200 

First  entertainment  at  the  Tabernacle, 7786 

Second                       do                         72  U 

Water  tax, • 12  00 

Steamboat, 126  01 

Lodging,  •  •  •  • 00  13 

Appropriation  towards  the  erection  of  a  house^ 470  00 


U 

To  balance  to  new  account,.  ...^ •••••        2563 

3647  81 


Receipts^  1819. 

fttions, $106  00 

D8, 2566  87 

483  86 

for  concert, •••• 38  00 

returned  by  inmates, .»•»•• - 16  68 

10  00 

tertaimnent  at  the  Tabernacle, 153  25 

do                       122  49 

artiefes,  steamboat  fiEnre,  &c.,   «  126  06 

oanedby  Mr.  Beatty, 13  00 

>ags  and  paper,  • 00  35 

returned  by  J.  T.  Hopper, • 14  18 

a.  Bennett,  travelling  expenses  for  an  inmate, .  •  •  3  00 

from  last  year, 4  00 

$3647  64 


Donations  in  Cash, 

lion  of  the  city  of  New-York, $600  00 

inces  Ann  Kemble, 260  00 

dale  Association, • •  • « •  •  •  120  00 

King  &  Sons, 60  00 

Walker,  26  00 

Cameron, •  •  •  • 25  00 

&  Western, 25  00 

26  00 

I.  Brown, 25  00 

►ertRay, 25  00 

Blanco, 25  00 

&Son, 20  00 

r, 20  00 

jy  Bronson, • ••.•••. 15  00 

looper, ...  10  00 

L&  Brand, 10  QO 

I.  Watt,, Vi^ 
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Mr.  J.  Gihon, • , 

Mrs.  Banyer, • « • 

Boiceau  &  Busch, • 

J.  &  J.  Stewart, 

Mrs.  C.  £.  Colgate^ • 

Mrs.  Geo.  Colgate, •  •  • 

Mr.  Elihu  Townsend, 

Mr.  Gerard  Stuy vesant| .••». •»..• 

Mr.  Benj'n  Flanders, .•....• 

Mr.  Silas  C.  Herring, 

M.  R.  JeflFries  &  Sons, 

Mr.  C.  H.  Shipman, •••. ••.••• 

Mr.  Wm.  Hoyt, 

A.H.  B., 

Tracey  &  Irwin, 

Mr.  Chas.  Marshall, , 

Patton  &  Stewart, 

Mr.  Chas.  D.  Hazen, 

Mr.  S.J.  Beebc, 

W.  B.  &Co., 

Mr.  Jas.  Brower, 

Mr.  J.  H.  Leroy, 

Mr.  J.  W.  Alsop, 

Mr.  A.  Barclay, , 

Mir.  Wm.  Woods, 

Mr.  H.  W.  Johnston, 

Mr.  G.  B.  Lamar, 

Gammon  &  Whitehouse,  ••.•••.•••• • ••• 

Cash, ...•...•..••...• 

Cash, , , .•••• • 

R.  M.  Blackwell  &  Co., 

Cash, , 

Mr.  Wm.  Halsey,  .••......••.•••..«.. 

Mr.  John  Halsey, 6  00 

Seals,  Busch  &  Co., .«••. 

Mr.  Wm.  Outhout, 

Cash,  •..•....*..... •.••••••• 

Cash, 

J.  M.  &  C.  Oppenlieuxi)  •««»«»»«»»»»«»• 

Mr.  J.  Hyeth, % ••-'^'^ 


10  00 

10  00 

10  00 

10  00 

10  00 

10  00 

10  00 

10  00 

10  00 

10  00 

10  00 

10  00 

10  00 

10  00 

10  00 

10  00 

10  00 

10  00 

10  00 

10  00 

10  00 

10  00 

10  00 

10  00 

10  00 

10  00 

10  00 

10  00 

10  00 

10  00 

10  00 

800 

6  00 

6  00 

6  00 

600 

6  00 

5  00 

6  00 

6  00 
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5  00 

LSheiffollin, 5  00 

!d.  A.  Delano, 5  00 


5  00 

*........ 5  00 


ncisGriffin, 5  00 

iza  Morgan, 5  00 

T.Hicks, 5  00 

^  5  00 

0.  Burger, 5  00 

rustus  Belknap,      5  00 

Henry  Fox, 5  00 

1  Manufacturing  Co., 6  00 

11, 5  00 

a8.E.Quincy, 5  00 

barren  &  Salter, 6  00 

Tweedy, 5  00 

1.  Stevens, 5  00 

lohnson, 5  00 

c.  Megary, 5  00 

I.  R,  Janeway, 5  00 

c  Merrill, 5  00 

V.Levy, 5  00 

tholomew, 5  00 

ahRich, 5  00 

Bruce  &  Sons, 5  00 

.H.Grannis, 6  00 

.op, 5  00 

A.Gale 5  00 

1  Nickerson, 5  00 

lok&Co., 5  00 

O.Hunt, 5  00 

5  00 

oumey,  Jr., 5  00 

tterbury  &.  Co., 5  00 

1,  Wright&  Co., 5  00 

,  Swanwick  &  Co., 5  00 

Trimble, 6  00 

aWjTfNo.  198.]  24 


I 


<k 
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T.  Putnam  &  Co., 5  00 

Spier  Christ  &  Co., 5  00 

Mr.  Andrew  Muir, .••.••••  5  00 

Mr.  D.  Lane, 5  00 

Mr.  Rich'd  Bigelow, 5  00 

Cash, 5  00 

Mr.  F.  C.  Tucker, 5  00 

Mr.  Shepherd  Knapp, 5  00 

Mr.  August  Belmont, • 5  00 

Mr.  N.  G.  Rutgers, 5  00 

Cash, 6  00 

Cash, ..•  5  00 

Cash, 6  00 

Mr.  J.  Van  Buren, 5  00 

Mr.  Aziah  Wright, 5  OU 

Mr.  F.  Rawdon, 5  00 

Mr.  J.  F.  Butterworlh, 5  00 

Mr.  F.  Griffin, ...  6  00 

Mr.  H.  Morgan, 5  00 

Mr.  W.  Bloodgood, 5  00 

Mr.  Aden  Smith, * 5  00 

Mr.  C.  N.  Fearing,  • 5  00 

Cash, 5  00 

J.T...... 5  00 

Mr.  W.  D.  Cogswell, 5  00 

Mr.  Thos.  R.  Foster, 6  00 

Cash, 5  00 

Cash, 5  00 

Mr.  Casey, 5  00 

Mr.  E.  W.  Stoughton, 5  00 

Mr.  Chas.  G.  Moore, 5  00 

Mr.  Ezra  White, 5  00 

Cash, 5  00 

J.  B.  S 5  00 

J.  A.  SchaflFelin, 5  00 

Mr.  Theodore  Sedgwick, 5  00 

Tibet s  &  Not s, 5  00 

S.  &E.  Decoppit,  5  00 

J.S.  R S  00 
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».  L.  Bitch, 5  00 

f.  B.  Graham,  5  00 

6  00 

5  00 

I.Whitlock, 5  00 

Wr.  W.Todd, 5  00 

i&  March, 6  00 

er  &  Co., ; 6  00 

H.  Wheeler, 5  00 

W.  S.Lake, 5  00 

4  00 

J.  Burkhalter, 3  00 

Colegate, 3  00 

, .» 3  00 

3  00 

George  Folsom, 3  00 

P.  V.  W.  Martin, 3  00 

XC.Hay,   3  00 

^m.Hooker,   3  00 

L  Witman, 3  00 

, 3  00 

3  00 

.P., 2  50 

Sias.  Burkhalter 2  00 

tBurkhalter, 2  00 

W.Clarke, 2  00 

, 2  00 

f oarealle,  2  00 

, 2  00 

2  00 

N.UaU, 2  00 

2  00 

, 2  00 

2  00 

, 2  00 

2  00 

nith&Co., 2  00 

rohnNiles, 1^ 

ittdrew  RosSf. ...«.........*..%*....«        ^  ^ 


►• 


872 


1 


Cash, 

Mr.  Wm.  A.  Beecher, 

Cash, 

Mr.  F.  Milleroux,  . . . 
Cash, 


W.  M.  P., 

Cash, 

Cash, • 

Cash, • < 

Cash, • 

Cash, 

Mr.  C.  McGuirc,  ... 
Miss  Amelia  Harvey, 

Cash, • 

Cash, 

Cash, 

Mr.  D.  W.  Mauen,  . , 

F.W.P., 

Cash, 

Cash, 

Cash, 

Cash, 

Cash, 

Cash, 

Cash, 

Cash, 

Cash, • . 

Cash, 

Cash, 

Cash, 

Cash, 

Cash, 

Cash, 

Cash, • 

Cash, • 

Cash, 

Cash, 

Casby < 


•  • 


00 

00- 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
0  50 
0  25 


Mn.  A.  Norrice, 10  00 

Seaman  &  Muir, ^  00 

^     Mr.Elsworth, 2  00 

[j   Mr.L.  Apgar, 2  00 

Mr.  Wm.  R.  Paynter, 2  00 

Mr.  E.  Beadelstone, 2  00 

Mr.Apgar 1  00 

'AFriend, 1  00 

Cteh, 1  00 

Master  Milhau, 1  00 

Sr.  Brandreth, 10  00 

Mr.  C.  Gilbert, 10  00 

Tbmpkins,  Ball  &  Black, 5  00 

Mr.  John  Halsey, 6  00 

Mr.  Wm.  Halsey, 5  00 

W.  C.  James  &  Co., 5  00 

Wm.  C.  Bryant  &  Co., 5  00 

Mrs  James  McCullough, 5  00 

r    H.T.S., 5  00 

^Casb, 2  00 

h  Cash, 5  00 

?  Mr.  S.  T.  Constant, 2  00 

Mr.  J.  T.  Stiatton, 2  00 

Mr.  H.  Morgan,  • " 2  06 

<  Mr.  Ralph  Hunt, 2  00 

*■  Mrs.  Hague, 3  00 

Cash, 100 

Cash, 1  00 

Mr.  Fraetus, 2  00 

Mr.  J.  A  Whitney, 5  00 

Mr.  Wm.  J.  Woodward, 2  00 

Mr.  W.  C.  Hunter, 3  00 

Mr.Hunter ^  00 

Mr.  Henry  E.  Cudlip, 2  00 

Mr.E.Wygant, 2  00 

Mr.  A.  N.  Brown,  3  00 

Mr.  R.  McCluskej, "^  ^ 
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Taylor  &  Son, $3  00 

Mr.  Geo  Elder, 2  M 

Mr.  V.  LeCompt, 1  00 

Mr.  Agate, 1  00 

Mr.  Wm.  H.  Babbett, 3  00 

A  Lady, 10  00 

Mr.  Jas.  Tanain, 5  00 

R.  S.  &  A.  Stewart, 10  00 

Mr.  Marcus  Spring, •  10  00 

Mr.  A.  G.  Phelps,   10  00 

Dr.  A.  Sherman,   10  00 

Various  persons,  •  • •  •  •  •  •  8  00 

Mr.  Piercy, 6  00 

By  Mb.  J.  T.  Hopper. 

Mr.  Wm.  J.  Haskell, 10  00 

Mr.  Richard  J.  Smith, 5  00 

Mr.  Jas.  B.  Titus, 3  50 

A  Friend, 8  12 

Br  Mrs.  Gibbons. 

A  Friend, 2  00 

Mr.  Seth  Thomas,  of  Plymouth  Hollow,  Conn., 2  00 

A  Gentleman, 5  00 

Mrs.  Poultney, 1  00 

Mr.  Simeon  Draper, 10  00 

Mr.  Jas.  H.  Titus, .•. .  5  00 

Mrs.  Prime, 6  00 

Mr.  Pinckney, 2  00 

Mrs.  Sackett, 2  00 

An  unknown  friend, 0  60 

Bt  Mrs.  Kirkland  : 

Mrs.  Steele, ; 5  00 

A  Friend, 6  00 

Cash, 1  00 

Mr.  C.  S.  Francis,  6  00 

Mr.  John  Thomas, , ,  10  00 

%  Mr.  Geo.  Ireland,  Jr., , , .  5  00 

Mr.  Nath.  Currier, 10  00 

Mr.  Moses  H.  Grinnel,. 10  00 


Bt  one  of  the  Committee  : 
t  Miss  HincUey, |5  00 

CI  Cash, :•••.. 2  00 

^  A  Friend,  by  Mrs.  Russell, 6  00 

k  An  unknown  friend,  •  •  • 5  00 

f  Mr.  Sturgess, 25  00 

By  Miss  Curtis  : 
Mr.  P.  Cooper, 10  00 

Bt  Mrs.  Edgar  Hicks  : 
A  Friend, 1  00 

k;  Two  Friends, 4  00 

I    Mr.  Cornel, 2  00 

Miss  M.  S.  Underbill  : 
Mr.  Daniel  Trimble, 10  00 

H 3  00 

Miss  Mary  Hill, ...         1  00 

Mrs.  Hall, 2  00 

Bt  Miss  Manning  : 
Mrs.  Ropes, 10  00 

By  Mrs.  Doremus  : 
Mrs.  R  S.  Gould, 5  00 

Bt  Mb.  R.  Sedgwick  : 
Several  friends, 9  50 

By  Dr.  Parmley  : 
Miss  Yathorn,.  •  •  • 5  00 

By  Mrs.  F.  Hunt  : 
1  50 

Donatwns  in  Goods. 
By  Mrs.  Jas.  Beatty  : 
Mr.  H.  H.  Day,  25  pairs  of  India  rubber  shoes ;  Mr.  Jas.  Wiggins, 
20  pairs  shoes;  Dr.  Comstock,  $3  worth  of  medicine;  Suydam, 
Sage  &  Co.,  1  bbl.  of  flour ;  Nelson,  Webb  &  Co.,  2  bbls.  of  fish ; 
W.  &  G.  Oakley,  1  bag  of  meal;  Mr.  Titus,  bbl.  crackers;  Mr. 
Mabbett,  1  piece  calico ;  Harris  &  Ockerhausen,  120  weight  sugar. 

By  Mrs.  Kirkland  : 
Twenty-fiye  dollars  worth  of  clothing,  from  a  Friend. 

By  M.  S.  Underbill  : 
Mary  Hill,  20  boxes  hooks  and  eyes,  1  gross  pearl  buttons,  1  box 
needles,  6  combs,  10  pieces  of  tape,  65  skems  ^Vm^  v^^^ii^^xsEkr 
drjr  mnall  aitidea. 
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By  Susan  B.  Day. 

,  1  doz.  hair  brushes  and  half  doz.  combs ;  groceries ; 

stationery  from  S.  W.  &  W.  Wood. 

By  Mrs.  E.  Hicks. 
Mr.  Benjn.  T.  Seaver,  one  piece  calico,  54|  yards. 

By  Mrs.  Emery  : 
Mr.  Augustus  Graham,  ten  dollars' worth  dry  goods;  stationery, 
by  Mr.  Hugh  Dunn ;  12  iron  bedsteads,  worth  $100,  from  Augustus 
Graham. 

By  Mrs.  Jas.  Gibbons  : 
D.  Blatchford,  a  little  boy  9  years  of  age,  a  paper  of  candy  ;  Mr. 
Jas.  Thompson,  basket  of  cake ;  Mrs.  Hall,  1  cheese  and  box  of 
candy ;  Mr.  Ephraim  Treadwell,  1  box  crackers ;  Mr.  Dunlap, 
splendid  bouquets  ;  Mr.  Edgar  Hicks,  baskets  of  magnificent  flowers ; 
the  Misses  Salters,  flowers  and  candy ;  Mr.  Dennis  Harris,  1  bbl. 
sugar ;  Mr.  TreadweH,  1  box  crackers ;  Mr.  Heustace,  1  box 
crackers. 

A  mangle,  from  Dr.  Russ ;  half  a  firkin  cooking  butter,  from  Mrs. 
Trimble ;  household  furniture  and  crockery,  from  Mary  Day ;  a 
bundle  of  clothing,  from  an  unknown  friend  ;  stationery,  from  J.  M. 
&  W.  Wood  ;  fancy  articles,  through  Mrs.  Russell. 

Subscribers. 

Mrs.  Jas.  Beatty, ^  |2  00 

Mrs.  A.  Gibbons, 2  00 

Mrs.  Dili , 2  00 

Mrs.  Knight, 2  00 

Mrs.  Hicks, 4  00 

Mrs.  Bord, 2  00 

Mrs.  Cornell, 2  00 

Mrs.  Smith, 2  00 

Mrs.  Geo.  W.  Halsted, 1  00 

Miss  E.  A.  Maver, 2  00 

Miss  C.  M.  Sedgwick, 3  00 

Miss  M.  S.  Underbill, 2  00 

Mrs.  Manning, 2  00 

Mrs.  C.  P.  Clinch, 2  00 

Mrs.  Abbot  Low, ***.**,».... ..  3  00 

Miss  Foster,  (matronal  VYieTioiBJa^;^  •.% **..***....   VVjfe. 
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Mrs.  Day, $3  00 

Miss  Susan  Day, 2  00 

Miss  Hannah  Uunderhill, 2  00 

Mrs.  Wood, 2  00 

Miss  Hinckley, 2  00 

Mrs.  Wm.  Sturges, 2  00 

Miss  Jane  Sedgwick, 2  00 

Mrs.  Alfred  Hall, 2  00 

Mrs.  John  Thomas, 4  00 

Miss  Thomas, 2  00 

Mrs.  Ogden  Haggerty, 5  00 

Mrs.  Marburg, 2  00 

Mrs.  Filch,....; 2  00 

Mrs.  J.  B.  Graham, 5  00 

Mr.  H.  H.  Carey, 3  00 

Mr.  Talmadge, 5  00 

Miss  Blunt,  2  00 

Miss  Hinckley,  2  00 

Mrs.  H.  W.  Haydock, 5  00 

Mrs.  F.  Hunt, 5  00 

Mr.  F.  Hunt, 5  00 

Mrs.  Margaret  Corlies,   5  00 

^  Life  Subscribers, 

Mrs.  David  Codwise, $10  00 

M  rs  Douglas  Cruger, •••..  10  00 

Mrs.  James  Emery, • 10  00 

Mrs.  Chas.  E.  Butler, 10  00 

Mrs.  Jas.  Beatty, 10  00 


APPENDIX. 


To  THE    Committee  on  Prison  Discipline,  New  York  Prison 

Association. 

Gentlemen: — ^The  experiments  which  the  two  prominent  systems 
of  Prison  Discipline  have  been  undergoing  for  the  last  twenty  years, 
have  not  as  yet  resulted  in  any  definite  and  very  decided  conclusions 
in  favor  of  either.    Recently,  by  its  adoption  in  France,  England, 
and  some  other  European  countries,  the  Separate  System  seemed  to 
have  obtained  a  decided  preference,  and  to  have  become  the  cher- 
ished system  of  those  countries;  but  scarcely  is  it  introduced  before 
we  find  some  of  its  warmest  friends  and   admirers,   those  who  were 
largely  influential  in  its  introduction,  proposing  to  limit  its  duration 
to  short  periods  of  confinement,  so  that  all  sentences  over  eighteen 
months  must  be  worked  ont  in  a  congregate  prison  or  in  transporta- 
tion.   This  is  the  position  England  now  occupies,  and  her  prisoners 
sentenced  to  transportation  are  first  subjected  to  a  year  or  eighteen 
months  imprisonment  in  a  Separate  prison,  and   from  thence  trans- 
ferred to  an  Associate  prison,  to  labor  on  the  public  works  for  a  pe- 
riod proportioned  to  their  sentence,  ranging  from  two  to  ten  and  a 
half  years,  and  thence  sent  with  a  ticket  of  leave  to  one  of  Her 
Majesty's  penal  colonies.     While,  however,  the  Separatists  are  still 
undecided  as  to  the  enforcement  of  isolation  for  protracted  periods, 
we  find  one  of  the  warmest  advocates  of  the  Congregate  or  Auburn 
system.  Prof.  Telkampf,  in  his  recent  report  to  the  King  of  Prussia, 
advocating  the  introduction  of  Separation  for  limited  periods — thus 
we  find  the  advocates  of  the  opposing  systems  approximating  in  their 
views.    This  movement  on  either  side  we  believe  is  confined  to  but 
few  individuals,  and  the  confidence  of  either  party  in  the  superiority 
of  their  system,  seems  not  on  the  whole  to  be  a  whit  abated.   There 
are  undoubtedly  defects  in  both  which  need  \o  \i^  c,ott^RXfc^ — ^v^^s^a 
Miot  oidy  in  the  systems  themselves  b\xl  ui  VVi^  xEAXoi^  o^  ^^vx  ^^kq^ 
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nistration.     The  Separate  system  has  been  perhaps  justly  charged  as 
productive  of  a  large  amount  of  insanity  and  an  increased  mortality; 
but  the  development  of  insanity  in  prison  is  by  no  means  confined  to 
Separation,  as  a  minute  examination  of  most  of  our  Congregate  pri- 
sons will  most  unequivocally  develope,  and  if  the  convicts  discharged 
from  Congregate  prisons  generally  are  in  no  better  condition   than 
those   that   this  Association   is  in  the  habit  of  seeing  and  assisting, 
they   cannot   have   much  superiority  to  boast  of  in  point  of  health. 
Nor  do  the  statistics  of  our  prisons  justify  a  more  favorable  opinion; 
if  we  select  the  Congregate  prison  of  the  highest  health   and    com- 
pare it  with  the  Separate  of  the  lowest,  we  may  indeed  find  that  the 
Congregate  promises  the  longest  life— -but  if  we  compare  Sing  Sing 
with  the  Eastern  Penitentiary  for  a  series  of  years,  we  have  the  fol- 
lowing results:  The  deaths  in  Sing  Sing  to  the  whole  number  of  pri- 
soners during  a  term   of  thirty  years,   has   been  as  1  in  8,09;  the 
deaths   in  the  Eastern    Penitentiary,  during   a  term  of  twenty-one 
years,  has  been  as  1  in  10.46;  and  lest  it  should  be  urged  that  the 
difference  is  fully  accounted  for  by  the  greater  number  of  pardons  in 
the  one  prison  than  in  the  other,  it  should  be   stated  that    in   Sing 
Sing  1  in  4.34  were  pardoned,  and  in  the  Eastern  Penitentiary  1  in 
7.21,  during  the  same  periods.     Instituting  similar  comparisons   be- 
tween the  New  Jersey  and  Maryland  or  the   Western  $ind  Virginia 
Penitentiaries,  we  shall  find  them  equally  favorable  to  the   Separate 
system.     Results  like  these  seem    satisfactorily  to  demonstrate  that 
the  Separate  system  is  not  of  that  decimating   character   which  it 
has  been  represented — nevertheless,  the  advocates  of  the  system  ac- 
knowledge that  it  yet  has  defects,,  which  are  to  be  remedied,  and  we 
know  from  absolute  examination  and  enquiry  that  this   is   the   case 
with  the  Auburn  system. 

Two  prominent  defects  are  apparent  in  this  s}^steB3,  one  dependant 
on  architectural  construction,  and  the  other  on  the  management  and 
discipline.     The  architectural  defects  are  most  apparent  in  the  size 
and  construction  of  the  cells  and  in  the  manner  of  heating  and  ven- 
tilatinr  them;  these  are  so  obnoxious  to  the  rules  of  hygiene  that 
it  is  even  unaccountable  that  they  should  have  been  suffered  to  exist 
for  so  many  years  in  their  present  state,  without  having  more  par- 
ticularly claimed  the   attention   of  the  legislator  or  philanthropist. 
The  tact  presented  by  Dr.  Dimond,  physician  to  the  Auburn  prisoRi 
in  1843,  that  for  the  last  twenty-six  years  the  extraordinary  propor- 
iion  of  one  half  of  the  prisonets  \ti  \ba.t  prison  had  died  fromdis*^ 
eases  of  the  lungs,  and  Ibe  d\8pto^t\\oti^\.%  xfiiW«>sK\V^  ^sf^\tV  vAmost 
everywhere  exists  between  y^^V^oiiwb  otA>5«««i»*  ws^^vs^n^St^ 
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liberty,  leave  no  doubt  in  regard  to  tbe  deleterious  physical  influences 
which  this  system  exerts  ;  nor  can  we  read  Dr.  Dimond's  account  of 
the  prison  as  it  actually  exists,  without  a  shudder  at  the  thought  of 
tlie  amount  of  disease  and  death  which  it  must  engender.  The  fact, 
saya  Dr.  D.,  that  there  is  more  phthisis  among  those  confined  on  the 
4th  and  5th  galleries  than  on  the  lower  ones  seems  conclusive  on  this 
point,  i.  e.,  that  it  is  occasioned  by  defective  ventilation.  "  The  «ir 
on  the  5th  gallery  during  Sundays  and  in  the  morning  of  the  short 
days  of  the  year,  becomes  very  offensive  notwithstanding  the  use  of 
M  saft  means  of  ventilation,"  and  this  prison  is  a  type  of  that  en- 
tire class,  and  its  defects  are  more  or  less  common  to  them  all.  In- 
timately connected  with,  and  perhaps  in  some  degree  consequent  up- 
on the  defects  of  architecture,  are  the  defects  of  prison  government  and 
discipline.  The  great  catholicon  that  has  ever  been  looked  to  for 
the  cure  of  the  evils  of  congregate  imprisonment,  is  classification  ; 
but  we  believe  there  is  not  a  prison  constructed  with  a  view  to  such 
an  end,  and  in  all  of  them  the  attempt  even  would  prove  unsatisfac- 
tory, if  it  should  not  impracticable;  nevertheless  to  doubt  its  impor- 
tance would  be  to  question  the  deliberate  opinion  of  the  most  distin- 
guished among  the  advocates  of  the  congregate  system,  and  (o  deny 
its  reformatory  power,  would  be  like  knocking  the  last  prop  from  a 
system  which  has  now  been  sustained  in  this  state  for  over  thirty  years; 
nor  are  we  disposed  to  question  its  propriety  or  deny  its  ffTicacy  if 
considerately  and  discreetly  administered;  but  we  most  unhesitatingly 
affirm  that  little  good  can  be  expected  even  from  this  great  panacea 
while  our  prisons  are  constructed  as  at  present.  The  separate  system 
has  also  defects  both  administrative  and  architectural,  defects  ac- 
knowledged by  the  friends  of  the  system.  So  imperfectly  do  either 
of  these  systems  at  present  answer  the  great  ends  of  mind  preserving, 
health  saving,  reformatory  institutions,  that  a  person,  not  wedded  to 
any  particular  theory  may  justly  doubt  the  great  superiority  or  per- 
fection of  either. 

In  fact,  the  contest  which  has  been  so  long  waged  between  these 
opposing  systems,  seems  to  draw  no  nearer  a  conclusion  than  it  did 
some  years  since.  There  seems,  indeed,  to  be  a  fundamental  diffi- 
culty in  the  way,  which  can  only  be  satisfactorily  removed  by  com- 
bining the  two  under  one  administration.  Such  a  measure  would 
affi)rd  us  an  opportunity  of  testing  the  comparative  merits  of  each 
system  under  the  same  latitude,  and  as  nearly  as  possible  under  similar 
circumstances.  No  comparison  between  them  in  this  respect  can  be 
perfectly  satisfactory  unless  made  in  the  same  loc^Uow.  T^<^  vl^^^Ns^ 
erea  of  a  change  of  but  a  few  rods  ma^,  undex  c«Vivcv.  w^>Ma^'«sk^«^^ 
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give  an  entirely  different  character  to  the  health  of  an  Institution ; 
but  when  this  change  is  measured  by  degrees,  and  all  the  surround- 
ing influences  are  altered,  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  form  even  a 
plausible  opinion  in  regard  to  the  health-saving  influences  of  the 
two  systems  thus  compared.  Nor  is  the  health  of  the  prison  alone 
dependant  on  location;  it  is  also  greatly,  if  not  equally,  affected  by 
administration-^thus  the  Charlestown  prison,  under  the  management 
of  Mr.  Robinson,  has  changed  from  one  of  ordinary  to  one  of  an 
extraordinary  character  in  this  respect,  and  the  Eastern  Penitentiary 
has  improved  astonishingly  under  the  medical  care  of  Dr.  Oivins.  An- 
other matter  influencing  the  health  of  a  prison,  and  depending  on  lo- 
cality, is  the  character  of  its  population,  in  regard  to  not  only  color, 
but  sex  and  moral  condition.  It  seems  necessary,  therefore,  to  bring 
all  these  different  influences  to  bear  in  the  same  manner  in  the  same 
degree  on  the  two  systems,  before  we  can  arive  at  any  definite  results 
in  regard  to  their  operation.  To  do  this  they  must  be  operating  in 
the  same  locality  under  the  same  supervision.  This  can  only  be  ac- 
complished by  a  union  of  the  two  systems  in  the  same  prison.  But 
we  have  already  shown,  that  that  the  present  structure  of  our  prisons 
is  exceedingly  imperfect,  and  that  they  are  but  miserably  qualified  to 
carry  out  the  systems  for  which  they  were  designed.  To  afford,  thoa, 
an  opportunity  to  test  the  advantages  of  the  two  systems  in  juxtapo- 
sition, we  must  have,  in  the  first  place,  new  laws,  and  in  the  second, 
new  buildings — buildings  specially  designed  and  adapted  to  the  dou- 
ble purpose.  First,  then,  our  laws  should  be  so  modified  as  to  ena- 
ble us  to  inflict  Separate  punishment  for  longer  or  shorter  periods, 
according  to  the  circumstances  of  each  case.  In  an  improved  pri- 
son, where  classification  is  attempted,  and  where  there  are  facilities 
for  carrying  it  out  to  a  minute  degree.  Separate  imprisonment  for  a 
period  immediately  after  reception,  long  enough  to  enable  the  keeper 
to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  character  and  degree  of  guilt  and 
moral  debasement  of  the  individual,  seems  to  be  a  sine  qua  non — 
whether  Separate  confinement  should  even  be  extended  beyond  this 
period,  which  will  probably  vary  from  three  to  six  months,  is  a  mat- 
ter about  which  there  may  be  a  greater  diversity  of  opinion.  As  an 
individual,  however,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  stating  it  as  my  opinion, 
formed  after  deliberate  investigation  and  examination,  that  Separate 
confinement  should  be  introduced  and  rigidly  enforced  in  all  our 
bbuses  of  detention,  and  that  in  our  State  Penitentiaries  it  should  be 
applied  to  all  first  sentences  of  moderate  duration. 

In  our  own  State,  however,  VYi^  s\ioiV^s»\.^^Ti\«wi«  to  the  State  pe- 
oiteatiary   are  at  present  loo  \oti%  fox  >\fcfc  o^t^Mvsntil  ^w^^.t^^ 
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and  certaiDly  longer  than  in  a  majority  of  first  convictions  seems  ne- 
cessary or  even  expedient,  for  procuring  the  most  salutary  results  of 
punishment.  Moral  guilt  has  so  little  to  do  with  criminal  prosecu- 
tions, that  we  find  scattered  over  the  community  many  persons  wear- 
ing the  garb  and  bearing  the  aspect  of  gentlemen,  with  hearts  of 
felons;  while  in  our  prisons  we  often  find  men  with  the  brand  of  fe- 
lony stamped  upon  their  foreheads,  with  moral  perceptions  far  less 
obtuse  and  much  more  worthy  of  our  esteem  and  consideration.  The 
example  of  the  one  has  perhaps  caused  the  delinquency  of  the  other, 
and  discovered  in  their  first  transgression,  they  have  been  hurried  to 
a  prison,  and  in  due  process  of  law,  convicted.  The  hope  of  such, 
in  the  majority  of  instances,  is  in  separation  from  the  abandoned  in- 
mates of  our  prisons.  Place  them  for  a  short  time  alone,  where  they 
can  reflect,  be  advised,  form  habits  of  industry,  make  firm  resolves, 
see  the  futility  as  well  as  the  enormity  of  crime,  and  be  unob- 
served, and  consequently  unknown  to  their  fellows,  and  the  chance  is 
ten  fold  for  their  reformation.  Throw  them,  on  the  other  hand,  in  • 
congregated  masses,  into  our  county  jails  and  State  penitentiaries, 
where  the  eye  of  the  community  is  upon  them  ;  where  every  inmate 
marks  them  as  a  prison  acquaintance;  where  they  are  surrounded  and 
beset  by  bold  faced  villany;  where  God  is  unknown  or  disregarded, 
and  religion  is  a  jest;  where  the  air  resounds  with  blasphemy,  and 
the  mouth  is  filled  with  obscenity;  where  the  deepest  laid  and  most 
successful  scheme  of  villany  is  esteemed  the  highest  morality,  and 
where  claims  to  respect  are  measured  by  the  accomplishments  of  a 
Sheppard  or  a  Turpin,  and  it  will  be  but  a  few  days,  at  most  weeks, 
before  the  first  misgivings  for  crime  are  drowned  in  the  sewer  of 
corruption  into  which  they  are  thrust.  At  first  they  are  disgusted, 
horror  stricken,  perhaps,  with  the  depravity  by  which  they  are  sur- 
rounded ;  but  familiarity  with  crime,  makes  one  accustomed  to  its 
lineaments;  every  day  sweeps  some  disgusting  line  away,  until  its 
deformity  is  no  longer  observed.  This  effected,  the  ennui  of  prison 
life  solicits  acquaintance;  the  first  advances  are  timidly  accepted; 
day  after  day  strengthens  the  alliance,  until  what  was  commenced  as 
pastime  is  continued  for  pleasure,  and  thus  deserted  by  the  good, 
with  infamy  on  his  brow,  the  convict  yields  himself  up  a  voluntary 
sacrifice  to  the  influences  which  surround  him.  Udder  such  circum- 
stances are  we  fulfilling  our  duty  to  the  convict,  to  society,  or  our- 
selves,  to  condemn  him  for  a  first  offence  to  an  association  where 
it  is  almost  certain  that  he  will  be  corrupted.  Nothing,  surely, 
but  an  inevitable  and  greatly  increased  tendency  to  produce  insanity, 
disease  and  death,  will  justify  such  a  measvire.  Fox  %Vic^\\.  "^^xv^^^  ^\ 
coDtinement,  under  favorable  circumstances)  >\As  d^o^^^  xloV.  Vi^^s^l  *^^ 
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most  authentic  records  of  such  cases,  appear  to  be  the  fact  with  the 
separate  system. 

For  these  and  similar  reasons,  I  am  decidedly  in  favor  of  engraft- 
ing upon  our  prison  system  separate  confinement  for  all  first  sen- 
tences of  short  duration,  and  I  think  our  law  in  respect  to  first  sen- 
tences should  be  so  modified  as  to  shorten  the  terms  rather  more 
than  one  half,  say  —y  and  to  condemn  to  separate  confinement  for 
first  sentences  whenever  the  term  so  shortened  does  not  exceed  eigh- 
teen months.  The  introduction  of  the  separate  system  thus  modified 
and  mollified,  we  think  is  urgently  demanded  for  the  reformation  of 
the  criminal  and  the  protection  of  society.  Its  continuance  for  the 
period  indicated,  under  favorable  circumstances  will  have  no  injuri- 
ous effect  upon  the  mind  or  the  health,  and  the  great  objects  of  pri- 
son discipline  be  more  certainly  attained.  More  protracted  periods 
of  separation  might,  and  perhaps  do  affect  both,  or  if  not  we  believe 
that  we  have  retained  the  most  essential  feature  in  the  system  of  se- 
paration, and  shall  be  enabled  to  engraft  upon  it  many  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  congregate  without  doing  violence  to  the  system 
itself.  It  is  a  well  established  fact,  and  one  that  should  never  be 
lost  sight  of,  that  congregate  prisons  are  more  productive  than  se- 
parate, and  we  therefore  propose  that  all  those  sentenced  for  life, 
and  those  on  second  and  third  sentences,  or  for  protracted  terms  of 
confinement,  should  be  subjected  to  separate  confinement  for  a  period 
from  three  to  six  months,  and  then  placed  in  such  class  in  congregate 
confinement  as  they  may  appear  fitted  to  occupy. 

To  enable  us  to  carry  out  the  improvements  in  both  systems  which 
experience  suggests  as  necessary,  as  well  as  to  compare  with  greater 
certainty  the  practical  results  of  their  workings,  we  propose  that 
hereafter  prisons  should  be  so  constructed  as  to  enable  the  two  sys- 
tems to  be  carried  into  operation  side  by  side  under  the  same  gov- 
ernment and  medical  supervision,  surrounded  by  the  same  influences 
of  air  and  temperature,  sun  and  shade,  warming  and  ventilating,  &c., 
&c.  For  this  purpose  we  propose  that  our  prisons  should  in  future 
be  constructed  on  the  radiating  plan  so  that  each  wing  shall  diverge 
from  and  open  into  a  common  centre,  which,  if  kept  in  view  in  re- 
gulating the  internal  construction  of  the  building,  becomes  a  point 
of  observation,  commanding  a  view  of  the  whole,  and  from  which 
access  in  all  directions  is  afforded.  The  wings  may  vary  in  number 
from  two  to  six — five  perhaps  would  be  a  better  limit,  and  may  be 
consiructeii  from  two  to  fout  stories  high,   never  exceeding   four  or 
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falling  below  two,  except  in  cases  when   two  stories  to  the  prison 
are  not  likely  to  be  needed  in  many  years. 

These  wings  shall  in  part  be  adapted  to  separate  and  in  part 
to  congregate  government,  excepting  in  houses  of  detention  where 
entire  separation  is  in  our  opinion,  alone  admissible.  The  entire  build- 
ing besides  serving  as  a  point  of  access  and  observatory  should  pro- 
vide accommodations  underneath  for  a  kitchen,  and  overhead  for  a 
hospital.  The  ground  underneath  the  central  building  should  be 
deeply  excavated,  and  such  excavation  should  extend  to  a  considerable 
distance  over  the  adjoining  grounds  and  adjacent  to  each  wing,  to 
give  air  and  light  to  the  basement.  The  arrangements  for  the  base- 
ment of  the  prison  should  be  such  as  to  provide  bath-rooms,  cleansing- 
rooms,  store-rooms,  &c.,  as  well  as  the  most  ample  accommodations 
for  cookings  and  the  easiest  method  of  distributing  the  food  to  the 
different  portions  of  the  prison  in  which  it  is  required.  The  kitchen 
should  be  immediately  connected  with  the  store-rooms,  bathing  and 
reception  cells,  wash  room,  clothes  room,  drying  rooms,  coal  bins, 
heating  apparatus,  &c.  &c.,  so  as  to  economize  the  labor  and  fuel 
of  the  establishment.  The  wings  are  to  be  constructed  so  as  to  permit 
a  general  inspection  and  supervision  of  the  whole  building  from  one 
point,  embracing  not  only  the  cells  but  the  dining  hall,  work-shops  and 
perhaps  chapel;  for  this  purpose,  on  each  side  of  each  corridor  near 
the  central  observatory,  tables  and  seats  are  to  be  provided  for  feeding 
the  prisoners,  beyond  these  are  the  cells  opening  inwards  towards  a  cen- 
tral hall;  and  in  the  congregate  portion  of  the  prison  beyond*  the  cells, 
the  work  shops  are  placed.  The  cells  are  to  be  made  sufficiently 
large  to  admit  of  separate  confinement  if  it  should  be  deemed  advi- 
sable to  introduce  it  now,  or  to  fall  back  on  it  at  some  futu'^e  period, 
and  by  a  division  when  it  becomes  necessary,  effected  by  the  means 
of  corrugated  iron  plates,  as  in  Portland  prison,  England;  or  by  a 
temporary  brick  wall  they  can  each  be  divided  at  trifling  expense 
into  two  cells  of  ample  capacity  for  congregate  imprisonment.  These 
are  each  supplied  with  water  and  all  necessary  appliances,  to  be 
lighted  by  two  windows  and  heated  by  warm  air  thrown  in  at  the  top 
of  the  room,  and  drawn  off  at  the  bottom.  It  is  proposed  to  intro- 
duce the  Pentonville  method  of  warming  and  ventilating,  with  such 
improvements  as  experience  has  suggested.  The  part  of  the  wing 
beyond  the  cells  in  which  the  work  shops  are  to  be  placed,  is  to  be 

*  The  work-ihop  may  be  introduced  in  front  of  the  celli  between  them  and  the 
•pace occupied  in  our  plan  by  the  tables;  this  will  afford  lome  advantage  over  iti 
introduction  in  the  extreme  end.    Principal  objection  to  \\v«  i%xnft)ii.Q\m)^'QSiX«V.^« 
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completely  floored  over  and  divided  in  the  centre  by  a  board  partition 
about  five  feet  high  running  from  the  point  nearest  the  cells  back  to- 
wards the  wall,  leaving  between  it  and  the  wall  sufficient  space  for 
the  desk  and  seat  of  the  keeper  in  charge;  and  the  whole  to  be  en- 
closed from  the  other  parts  of  the  wing  by  glass  doors  which  can  be 
opened  or  closed  at  pleasuse,  thus  shutting  off  the  noise  but  allowing 
central  inspection.  The  windows  in  the  work^shops  must  be  large, 
admitting  bo^h  light  and  air,  but  protected  by  gratings,  and  in  front 
of  the,  work-shops  there  must  be  a  tackle  and  fall  by  which  raw  ma- 
terial or  manufactured  goods  can  be  raised  from  or  lowered  to  the 
store-rooms  in  the  basement  as  may  be  required*  At  the  hours 
for  eating,  the  prisoners  at  a  given  signal  in  each  work^shop  quit 
their  employment  and  march  along  the  corridor  in  single  file  to  the 
dumb  waiter  on  their  gallery,  where  they  find  a  server  with  their 
plates  knives  and  forks,  spoons  pepper,  salt,  vinegar,  &c.,  which  they 
carry  to  their  seats,  eat  what  they  choose,  and  after  sufficient  time 
another  signal  is  given  when  the  prisoners  rise  and  in  reversed  order 
carry  their  servers  containing  their  plates,  &c.,  and  redeposite  them 
on  the  waiter,  then  wheel  and  pass  along  the  gallery  back  again  to 
the  work-shop. 

In  this  manner  no  time  is  lost  either  in  setting  or  clearing  away 
the  table,  and  no  persons  engaged  especially  for  that  buuiness.  In 
the  wings  which  are  devoted  to  separate  confinement,  the  hall  and 
galleries  run  the  whole  length  of  the  wing,  as  will  be  seen  in  the 
diagram  ;  and  the  whole  of  it  will  be  occupied  by  cells,  and  the  pri- 
soners, instead  of  feeding  together,  will  be  supplied  from  the  dumb 
waiter  with  their  servers,  by  a  person  or  persons  expressly  provided 
for  the  purpose,  and  they  will  in  a  similar  manner  be  supplied  with 
raw  material  for  their  work,  &c.  In  the  central  observatory  there 
will  be  an  elavated  platform  of  greater  or  less  height,  according  to 
the  height  of  the  wings,  in  which  will  be  a  stand  point  of  observa- 
tion at  which  all  the  prisoners  can  be  seen  by  simply  turning  the 
head.  This  may  also  be  used  as  a  position  from  which  the  pri- 
soners may  be  addressed  while  at  their  meals.  The  hospital  of  the 
prison  is  placed  in  an  additional  story  directly  over  this  part  of  the 
building,  and  is  intended  to  occupy  the  entire  floor  of  the  upper  part. 
It  will  have  two  entrances  from  nearly  opposite  wings,  and  will  be  so 
arranged  as  to  have  each  bed  separated  by  a  partition  from  every 
other,  so  as  to  offer  a  distinct  room  for  each  patient,  looking  into  the 
centre  of  the  building  through  a  grated  door  controlled  by  the  attend- 
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ants.     The  centre  room  is  provided  with  a  light  in  the  dome,  and 
each  bed-room  is  to  have  a  small  window  for  ventilation. 

A  chapel  for  those  in  separate  confinement  may  be  constructed  by 
a  prolongation  of  the  hospital  over  one  of  the  wings,  and  so  arranged 
as  to  prevent  prisoners  even  becoming  personally^known  to  each  other. 
This  may  be  done  by  adopting  the  plans  and  precautions  used  at 
Pentonville,  England  ;  and  if  it  is  desired  to  assemble  all  the  popu- 
lation of  the  prison  in  the  chapel  at  the  same  time,  it  may  be  done  by 
providing  separate  and  distinct  departments  for  each  class.  The 
plan  which  we  herewith  present,  has  not  been  artistically  drawn,  and 
will  therefore  but  imperfectly  present  our  idea.*  It  can  only  be  con- 
sidered as  the  great  outline  of  a  plan  which  must  be  filled  up  hereaf- 
ter. The  plan  thus  proposed  possesses  the  advantage,  first,  of  provid- 
ing a  prbon  equally  well  calculated  for  either  separate  or  congregate 
imprisoment.  It  places  the  two  systems  in  juxtaposition,  and  ena- 
bles us  to  form  an  accurate  comparison  of  their  merits.  It  enables 
OS  to  adopt  or  discard  either,  as  the  one  or  the  other  shall  be  decided 
to  be  superior  ;  thus  holding  ourselves  in  a  constant  state  of  progress. 
In  proposing  separate  confinement  for  first  sentences,  it  offers  the 
most  undoubted  advantages  of  the  separate  system,  while  in  retaining 
congregate  imprisonment  for  a  large  portion  of  the  inmates,  and  su- 
peradding a  minute  and  attainable  classification  it  presents  the  con- 
gregate system  in  an  improved  shape;  by  the  means  it  affords  for  dis- 
pensing with  a  crowd  of  hall-boys  and  waiters,  who.  are  at  present 
unproductive— for  increasing  and  equalizing  the  hours  of  labor  during 
the  whole  year  ;  and  for  allowing  the  productive  advantages  of  con- 
gregation, it  admits  of  the  greatest  economy  in  its  management.  It 
enables  the  prisoners  to  be  constantly  engaged,  either  in  work,  study, 
instruction,  sleeping,  feeding,  or  other  necessary  occupations ;  thus 
pireventing  the  ennui  and  the  diseases  created  by  idleness — in  its  in- 
troduction of  more  order  and  system — in  its  facility  for  supervision — 
in  opportunities  for  a  complete  and  constant  separation  of  classesf— 
in  its  preventing  the  exposure  of  the  prisoners  to  the  changes  of  the 
weather,  thereby  promoting  health — in  its  increased  facilities  for  car- 
rying on  the  operations  of  the  prisons,  &c.,  &c.,  it  seems  to  excel 
all  ether  knovm  plans. 

This  is  a  brief  summary  of  the  advantages  we   expect  to  derive 
from  prisons  fashioned  after  the  manner  here  sketched.    If  we  have 

•  Workini^  plant  can  be  procured  by  those  wiihini^  to  build^  showing  in  detail  the 
amni^ment  and  eonstniction  of  the  building  by  addressing  the  Cor.Sec.  N.T.  P.  A. 

t  By  this  plan  there  will  be  two  diitinct  claMei  on  cacYk  \\«c«  iD»k\n%VoL^\it\vsQk 
of  BOO,  more  tbMn  30  claMOf . 
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succeeded  in  presenting  an  intelligible  view  of  our  own  conceptioni  we 
hope  to  have  impressed  those  who  may  have  examined  our  plan,  with 
the  idea  that  it  is  at  least  worthy  of  an  experiment,  especially  as  the  ex- 
periment will  cost  but  little,  and  the  prison  afterwards  will  be  of  the 
first  order,  and  by  a  trifling  expense  may  be  converted  either  into  a  Con- 
gregate prison  of  the  largest  capacity,  or  into  a  Separate  prison  un- 
surpassed in  its  appliances  for  health  and  the  ordinary  operations  of 
the  prison.  This  advantage  alone,  we  trust  will  be  sufficient  to  re- 
commend the  general  features  of  our  plan  to  the  authorities  of  those 
new  States  where  they  are  about  to  construct  prisons  and  introduce 
systems  of  prison  government,  and  to  those  where  prisons  are  already 
established,  which  may  be  found  insufficient  in  size  or  so  dilapidated  by 
age  as  to  make  a  new  erection  desirable.  Prisons  erected  on  this 
plan  will  possess  the  important  advantage  of  having  the  convict  in 
Congregate  imprisonment  under  the  constant  watch  and  guardianship 
of  the  keeper — his  whole  prison  life  will  be  so  adjusted  as  to  be 
equitably  distributed  between  labor,  study,  religious  instruction,  out- 
door exercise,  feeding  and  sleeping.  By  the  use  of  the  fat  and  the 
other  oleaginous  materials  which  accumulate  from  the  meats  used  by 
the  prisoners,  th^  prison  may  be  lighted  at  a  trifling  expense  with 
gas;  and  as  the  prisoners  never  need,  and  indeed  are  never  expected 
to  go  ofi*  their  galleries,  except  for  yard  exercise,  they  can  be  mus- 
tered at  the  same  hour  during  all  seasons  of  the  year,  and  work  the 
same  number  of  hours;  their  hours  of  study,  a  great  desideratum, 
impossible  to  be  attained  under  ordinary  systems,  can  alsa  be  equal- 
ly well  arranged,  so  that  the  convicts  need  not  as  at^present  be  left  in 
the  winter  season  more  than  half  their  time  unemployed,  shut  up  in  a 
dark  cell,  with  no  one  to  control  them,  and  nothing  to  employ  than. 

A  very  large  portion  of  the  hallucination  and  mental  aberration 
which  exists  in  prison  may  be  owing  to  this  cause,  and  the  method 
to  be  most  successfully  adopted  for  its  prevention  will  be  a  just  di- 
vision of  the  time  so  as  to  give  the  requisite  hours  to  sleep,  labor, 
instruction,  &c.,  and  to  leave  no  hours  unemployed;  thus  eight  hours 
may  be  devoted  to  sleep,  ten  hours  daily  to  labor,  one  hour  to  out* 
door  exercise,  one  and  a  half  hours  at  table,  half  an  hour  to  personal 
cleanliness,  and  three  hours  to  instruction.  Under  such  a  system,  our 
institutions  would  be  disciplinary,  and  would  regard  in  their  man- 
agetnent  the  good  of  the  convict  rather  than  the  convenience  of  the 
keeper.  As  at  present  administered,  the  convenience  of  the  keeper 
to  a  large  extent  governs,  and  he  of  course  is  anxious  only  to  make 
bis  post  as  easy  as  poss\b\e*,  inVViX^^v]  \kQ^\%^\^V»ltQ  instruction. 
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InqprisonmeDt  ahould  be  so  administeredy  that  every  hour's  confine- 
ment, except  "what  health  and  nature  demands,  should  be  disciplinary. 
While  the  convict  should  be  treated  kindly,  he  should  at  the  same 
time  be  under  the  strictest  discipline  ;  for  lack  of  such  discipline  it 
is  that  our  prisons  so  often  fail  to  effect  the  purposes  for  which  they 
were  designed. 

Respectfully  your  obedient  serv't, 

JOHN  D.  RUSS. 
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AN  ACT 
To  Incorporate  the  Prison  Association  of  New  York. 

Passed  May  9,  1846,  by  a  two-third  vote. 

The  People  of  the  State  of  JSTeto-Yorkj  represented  in  Senate  and  At- 
semblyj  do  enact  as  follows  : 

^  1.  All  such  persons  as  now  are  and  hereafter  shall  become  mem- 
bers to  the  said  Association  pursuant  to  the  constitution  thereof,  shall 
and  are  hereby  constituted  a  body  corporate  by  the  name  of  The 
Prison  Associntion  of  New- York,  and  by  that  name  have  the  powers 
that  by  the  third  title  of  the  eighteenth  chapter  of  the  first  part  of  the 
Revised  Statues,  are  declared  to  belong  to  every  corporation;  and  shall 
be  capable  of  purchasing,  holding,  and  conveying  any  estate,  real  or 
personal,  for  the  use  of  said  corporation.  P/ ot^tcfed,  that  such  real  es- 
tate shall  never  exceed  the  yearly  value  of  ten  thousand  dollars,  nor 
be  applied  to  any  other  purpose  than  those  for  which  this  corporation 
is  formed. 

§  2.  The  estate  and  concerns  of  said  corporation  shall  be  managed 
and  conducted  by  its  Executive  Committee,  in  conformity  to  the  con- 
stitution of  the  said  corporation  ;  and  the  following  articles  that  now 
form  the  constitution  of  the  Association  shall  continue  to  be  the  fun- 
damental laws  and  constitution  thereof,  subject  to  alteration  in  the 
niode  therein  prescribed. 

ARTICLE  I. 
The  objects  of  the  Association  shall  be — 

1.  The  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  prisoners,  whether  detained 
for  trial,  or  finally  convicted,  or  as  witnesses. 

2.  The  improvement  of  prison  disciplme,  and  the  government  of 
prisons,  whether  for  cities,  counties,  or  states. 
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3.  The  support  and  encouragement  of  reformed  convicts  after  their 
discharge,  by  affording  them  the  means  of  obtaining  an  honest  liveli- 
hood, and  sustaining  them  in  their  efforts  at  reform. 

ARTICLE  II. 

The  officers  of  the  society  shall  be  a  president,  four  vice  presi- 
dents, a  recording  secretary,  and  a  treasurer,  and  there  shall  be  the 
following  committees,  viz:  a  finance  committee,  a  committee  on  de- 
tentions, a  committee  on  discipline,  a  committee  on  discharged  con- 
victs, and  an  executive  committee. 

ARTICLE  ni. 

The  officers  named  in  the  preceding  article  shall  be  ex-officio  mem- 
bers of  the  Executive  Committee,  who  shall  choose  one  of  their  num- 
ber to  be  chairman  thereof. 

ARTICLE  IV. 

Hie  Executive  Committee  shall  meet  once  in  each  month,  and  keep 
regular  minutes  of  their  proceedings.  They  shall  have  a  general 
superintendence  and  direction  of  the  affairs  of  the  society,  and  shall 
annually  leport  to  the  society  all  their  proceedings,  and  such  other  mat- 
ters as  ahall  be  likely  to  advance  the  ends  of  the  Association. 

ARTICLE  V. 

The  society  shall  meet  annually  in  the  city  of  New- York,  at  such 
time  and  place  as  the  Executive  Committee  shall  appoint,  and  at  such 
other  times  as  the  President,  or,  in  his  absence,  one  of  the  Vice- 
Presidents,  shall  designate. 

ARTICLE  VI. 

Any  person  contributing  annually  to  the  funds  of  the  Association, 
shall,  during  such  contribution,  be  a  member  thereof.  A  contribution 
of  five  hundred  dollars  shall  constitute  a  life  patron ;  a  contribution 
of  one  hundred  dollars  an  honorary  member  of  Executive  Committee 
for  life ;  and  a  contribution  of  twenty-five  dollars  shall  constitute  a 
member  of  the  Association  for   life.    Honorary  and   corresponding 

members  may  from  time  to  time  be  appointed  by  the  ExQQutive 

Committee. 
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ARTICLE  VII- 

A  Female  Department  shall  be  formed,  consisting  of  such  females 
as  shall  be  selected  by  the  Executive  Committee,  who  shall  have 
charge  of  the  interest  and  welfare  of  prisoners  of  their  sex,  under 
such  regulations  as  the  Executive  Committee  shall  adopt. 

ARTICLE  VIII. 

The  officers  of  the  Association  shall  be  chosen  annually  at  the 
annual  meeting,  at  which  time  such  persons  may  be  elected  honorary 
members  as  shall  have  rendered  essential  service  to  the  cause  of  prison 
discipline. 

ARTICLE  EX. 

Any  society  having  the  same  objects  in  view  may  become  auxiliary 
to  this  Association  by  contributing  to  its  funds,  and  co-operating 
with  it. 

ARTICLE  X. 

The  Executive  Committee  shall  have  power  to  add  to  any  of  the 
standing  committees  such  persons  as,  in  their  opinion,  may  be  likely 
to  promote  the  objects  of  the  society;  and  shall  have  power  to  fill 
any  vacancy  which  may  occur  in  any  of  the  offices  of  the  Associa- 
tion, intermediate  the  annual  meetings. 

ARTICLE  XI. 

This  constitution  may  be  amended  by  a  vote  of  the  majority  of 
the  society,  at  any  meeting  thereof,  provided  notice  of  the  amend- 
ment has  been  given  at  the  next  preceding  meeting. 

The  officers  elected  for  the  current  year  under  the  constitution 
shall  continue  to  be  the  officers  thereof  until  others  shall  be  duly 
chosen  in  their  places. 

And  it  is  hereby  further  enacted,  that  no  manager  of  said  society 
shall  receive  any  compensation  for  his  services* 

§  3.  The  said  Executive  Committee  shall  have  power  to  establish  a 
work-house  in  the  county  of  New-York,  and  in  their  discretion  to 
receive  and  take  into  the  said  work-house,  all  such  persons  as  shsdl 
be  taken  up  and  committed  as  vagrants  oi  dYSOidiecV^  i^^t^t^l^V'^^^^ 
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city,  as  the  court  of  general  sessions  of  the  peace,  or  the  court  of 
special  sessions,  or  the  court  of  oyer  and  terminer,  in  said  county,  or 
any  police  magistrate,  or  the  commissioner  of  the  alms-house  may 
deem  proper  objects  ;  and  the  said  Executive  Committee  shall  have 
the  same  powers  to  keep,  detain,  employ  and  govern  the  said  personi 

as  are  now  by  law  conferred  on  the  keepers  of  the  bridewell  or  pen- 
itentiary in  said  city. 

^  4.  The  said  Executive  Committee  may  from  time  to  time,  make 
by-laws,  ordinances,  and  regulations,  relative  to  the  management  and 
disposition  of  the  estate  and  concerns  of  said  Association,  and  the 
management,  government,  instruction,  discipline  and  employment  of 
the  persons  so  as  aforesaid  committed  to  the  said  work-house,  not 
contrary  to  law,  as  they  may  deem  proper;  and  may  appoint  such 
officers,  agents  and  servants  as  they  may  deem  necessary  to  transact 
the  business  of  the  said  Association,  and  may  designate  their  duties. 
And  the  said  Executive  Committee  shall  make  an  annual  report  to 
the  Legislature,  and  to  the  corporation  of  the  city  of  New- York,  of 
the  number  of  persons  received  by  them  into  the  said  work-house,  the 
disposition  which  shall  be  made  of  them  by  instructing  or  employing 
them  therein,  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  said  Executive  Com- 
mittee, and  generally  all  such  facts  and  particulars  as  may  exhibit  the 
operations  of  the  said  Association. 

^  6.  The  said  Executive  Committee  shall  have  power,  during  the 
minority  of  any  of  the  persons  so  committed  to  the  said  work-house, 
to  bind  out  the  said  persons,  so  being  minors  as  aforesaid,  as  appren- 
tices or  servants,  with  their  consent,  during  their  minority,  to  such 
persons,  and  at  such  places,  to  learn  such  proper  trades  and  employ- 
ments, as  in  their  judgment  will  be  most  conducive  to  their  leforma- 
tion  and  amendment,  and  future  benefit  and  advantage  of  such  per- 
sons. 

^  6.  The  said  Executive  Committee,  by  such  committees  as  they 
shall  from  time  to  time  appoint,  shall  have  power,  and  it  shall  be 
their  duty,  to  visit,  inspect,  and  examine  all  the  prisons  in  the  State, 
and  annually  report  to  the  Legislature  their  state  and  condition,  and 
all  such  other  things  in  regard  to  them  as  may  enable  the  Legisla- 
ture to  perfect  tbeu  govetnm^xvX.  ^xi^  XvasLv^Xvc^^.  ksiA  to  enable  them 
to  execute  the  powers  «Lnd  ipeiiotm  >^i^  ^xiS^^^V^x^-^  ^g^x^Xs^^ssLV^ssr 
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posed,  they  shall  possess  all  the  powers  and  authority  that  by  the 
twenty-fourth  section  of  title  first,  chapter  third,  part  fourth,  of  the 
Revised  Statutes,  are  vested  in  the  inspectors  of  county  prisons;  and 
the  duties  of  the  keepers  of  each  prison  that  they  may  examine, 
shall  be  the  same  in  relation  to  them  as  in  the  section  aforesaid  are 
imposed  on  the  keepers  of  such  prisons  in  relation  to  the  inspectors 
thereof.  Promded^  that  no  such  examination  or  inspection  of  any 
prison  shall  be  made  until  an  order  for  that  purpose,  to  be  granted  by 
the  chancellor  of  this  State,  or  one  of  the  judges  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  or  by  a  vice  chancellor  or  circuit  judge,  or  by  the  first  judge 
of  the  county  in  which  the  prison  to  be  examined  shall  be  situate. 
shall  first  have  been  had  and  obtained,  which  order  shall  specify  the 
name  of  the  prison  to  be  examined,  the  names  of  the  persons,  mem- 
bers of  the  said  association,  by  whom  the  examination  is  to  be  made, 
and  the  time  within  which  the  same  must  be  concluded. 

State  of  New-York,      ) 
In  Senate,  May  8th,  1846.  ] 

This  bill  haying  been  read  the  third  time,  two -thirds  of  all  the 
members  elected  to  the  Senate  voting  in  favor  thereof. 

Resolved,  That  the  bill  do  pass. 

By  order  of  the  Senate, 

A.  GARDINER,  President. 

State  of  New- York,        ? 
In  Assembly y  April  24th,  I8463  ) 

This  bill  having  been  read  the  third  time,  and  two-thirds  of  all  the 
members  elected  to  the  Assembly  voting  in  favor  thereof : 

Resolved,  That  the  bill  do  pass. 

By  order  of  the  Assembly, 

WM.  C.  GRAIN,  Speaker. 

Approved  this  7th  day  of  May,  1846. 

SILAS  WRIGHT. 
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State  of  Nbw-York,  ) 
Secntary^s  Ogict.      \ 

1  have  compared  the  preceding  with  an  original  law  on  file  in  this 
office,  and  do  certify  that  the  same  is  a  correct  transcript  therefrom, 
and  of  the  whole  of  said  original. 

In  testimony  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  affixed  the  seal  of  this 
office,  at  the  city  of  Albany,  the  fifteenth  day  of  Msy,  in 
I   L.  s.  ]  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty- 
six. 

ARCffD  CAMPBELL, 

Dep.  Sec.  of  State. 


Revised  Statutes,  Part  IV y  Chap.  3,  Title  1. 
§  24.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  keepers  of  each  of  the  said 
prisons  to  admit  the  said  inspectors,  or  any  one  of  them,  into  ererr 
part  of  such  prison ;  to  exhibit  to  them,  on  demand,  all  the  books, 
papers,  documents,  and  accounts  pertaining  to  the  prison,  or  to  the 
persons  confined  therein  \  and  to  render  them  every  other  facility  in 
their  power  to  enable  them  to  discharge  the  duties  above  prescribed. 
And  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  necessary  information,  to  enable 
them  to  make  such  report  as  is  above  required,  the  said  inspectors 
shall  have  power  to  examine  on  oath,  to  be  administered  by  either  of 
the  said  inspectors,  any  of  the  officers  of  the  said  prisons,  and  to  con- 
verse with  any  of  the  prisoners  confined  therein,  without  the  presence 
of  the  keepers  thereof,  or  any  of  them. 
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Siitb  Annual  Report  of  the  New-York  Prison  Association. 


New- York,  March  7, 1851. 

To  the  Hon.  the  Speaker, 

Of  the  House  of  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Jfew-York  : 

Sir — In  compliance  with  the  sixth  section  of  the  charter  of  the 
New-'Vork  Prison  Association,  I  herewith  transmit  the  sixth  annual 
report  of  said  association,  and  request  that  you  will  present  the  same  in 
behalf  of  the  association  to  that  body  over  which  you  have  the  honor 
to  preside. 

I  am  very  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  D.  RUSS, 
Cor,  Sec^y  Prison  Jlsspciation. 
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FHCERS  OF  THE  PRISON  ASSOCIATION  OF  NEW-YORK  FOR 

1851. 


Pretident. 
HON.  WILLIAM  T.  McCOUN, 

Jaitice  of  Supreme  Court. 

Vie$  Pr€iidinU. 
ABRAHAM  VAN  HEST,  Esq.^ 

Merchant. 
HON.  BENJAMIN  F.  BUTLER, 
HON.  JOHN  W.  EDMONDS, 

Justice  of  Supreme  Court 
HON.  JOHN  DUER, 

Judge  Superior  Court. 

TreoMurw, 
WILLIAM    C.  OILMAN,  Ek}., 
Merchant. 

Recording  Sterttary, 
REV.  THOMAS  OALLAUDET, 

Prof.  Deaf  and  Dumb  Institution. 

Corre9panding  Seerelary. 
JOHN  D.  RUS8,  M.  D. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE. 


CAairmoff,— RENSSELAER  N«  HAVENS. 

Finance  Commiltefm 
ISRAEL  RUSSELL,  WILLIAM  CHAUNCEY, 

Dr.  E.  PARMLY,  ALFRED  PELL, 

FhEEMAN  HUN  V,  B11^3  \NV\^  Y.V.XA'^^ 

CHA R LE i  M.  L EL/  PP,  J  XV^a  >  H.  '^VY\i'&» 

citRua  cuRTisa,  "^nxliakul  c.  ovu^wa. 
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m  D$t9iUi(m   Commtt£ee. 

Hon.  JOHN  W.  EDMONDS,  JOHN  H.  KEY8ER, 

WILLIAM  WALM  DRINKER,  JOHN  BIGELOW, 

JOHN  HOPPER,  GEORGE  E.  BAK£&> 

ABNER  BENEDICT,  Ds.  EDWARD  BLEEGKER, 

JOSEPH  McKEEN,  MARCUS  MITCHELL, 

WILLIAM  C.  RUSSELL. 

PrifOfi  DiieipUfu  ComwiiUu. 
Hon.  JOHN  DUER,  JOHN  STANTON  OOULD> 

BENJAMIN  F.  BUTLER,  THOMAS  OALLAUDET, 

RENSSELAER  N.  HAVENS,  PHILIP  S.  VAN  RENSSELAER, 

Dk.  T.  a.  TELLKAMPF,  LYMAN  COBB, 

JOHN  D.  RUSS,  M.  D.,  JOHN  JAY,' 

JOHN  H.  GRISCOM,  M.  D. 

Di9€harg€d  Camfiet  CommiUa, 
ISAAC  T.  HOPPER,  BENJAMIN  B.  ATTERBURY, 

JAMES  S.  GIBBONS,  JOHN  W.  C.  LEV£RIDGE» 

RICHARD  REED,  JACOB  VAN  NOSTRAND, 

BENJAMIN  FLANDERS,  ISAAC  LEWIS  PEET, 

WILLIAM  C.  ROGERS,  CHARLES  PARTRIDGE. 


HONORARY  BCEBfBER  OF  THE  PRISON  ASSOCIATION. 

OSCAR  lf%  Kinf  of  Sweden  and  Norwmf • 


CORRESPONDING  MEMBERS.: 

▲.  DE  TOCQUEVILLE,  > 

O.  DE  BEAUMON T»        S-Membrei  de  rAcademie  Franeaite.  Paris, 

M.  CH.  LUCAS,  ) 

M.  DEMETZ,  Membre  da  Conieil  General  du  Department  du  Siene-et-Oiie,  ete.^ 

Paris. 
M.  G.  BLOUET,  Areliitect  du  Gonyernment. 
J.  O.  PERRY,  Esq.,  Inspector  of  Prisons  of  Great  Britain. 
COL.  JEBB,  Survejor  General  of  Prisons  and  Director  of  the  Conrict  Prisons  of 

Great  Britain. 
EDWIIf  CHADWICK,  Esq.,  London. 
C.  J.  A.  MITTERMAIER,  Professor  of  Law  at  Heidelberr . 
Dr.  N.  H.  JULIUS,  Berlin. 

HITZIO,  Chancellor  of  State  of  Prussia,  Berlin. 

Dr.  YERDEIL,  Member  of  the  Great  Council,  Vice  President  of  the  Connell  of 

Health,  at  Lausanne,  Switzerland. 
COUNT  PETITI  Dl  FORETTO,  Turin,  Italj. 
Dr.  GOSSE,  Geneva,  Switzerland. 
JACOB  POST,  Esq.,  London. 

Rer.  L.  O WIGHT,  Secretary  of  Prison  Discipline  Socletj,  Boston. 
Dr.  FRANCIS  LIEBER,  Professor  of  History  and  Belles  Lettres,  Columbia,  So.  Ca. 
WM.  P.  FOULKE,  Esq.,  PhUadelphia. 

M.  MOREAU  CIIRISTOPIIE,  Chevalier  of  the  Legrion  of  Honor,  France. 
Dr.  VARRENTRXP,  Germany. 
8.  G.  HOWE,  M.  D.,  Boston. 
Miss  D.  L.  DIX,  Boston,  Massachusetts. 
Mrs.  E.  W.  FARNHAM,  CalifornU. 
JOHN  ORISCOM,  L.  L.  D.,  New  Jersey. 
Prof.  NATHAN  DAVID,  Copenhagen,  Denmark. 
CHARLES  SUMNEUt,  Esq.,  Boston. 
Prof.  I.  L.  TELLKAMPF,  Berlin,  PrussU. 
JOHN  HA VILAND,  Prison  Architect,  Philadelphia. 
GEORGE  SUllNER,  Esq.,  Boston. 

N.  B.    The  Physician  and  Warden  or  Keeper  of  each  Penitentiary 'are,  ez« 
oAeio,  Corresponding^  Members  of  the  Executive  Committee. 
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lONORART  LIFE  MEMBERS  OF  THE  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEB 
BT  patmeut  of  one  hundred  dollars  or  upwards. 


MINTURNy  ROBERT  B. 
PARKER,  CHARLES 
WALKER,  JOSEPH 
wood,  WILLIAM. 


0U§  Aiw-7or*. 
BOORMAN,  JAMES 
BROWN,  JAMES 
CROSBY,  WM.  B. 
DELANO,  JAS.  WARREN 

Troy,  N.  Y, 
R«T.  WM.  ANDREWS,  Rct.  Dr.  BEEMAN. 

PomgMuiptiB,  N,  Y, 
ReT.  H.  O.  LUDLOW. 

HudMony  N.  Y. 
Rer.  Mr.  DARLING. 

M$rriden,  Conn. 
Rer.  O.  W.  PERKINS. 


LIFE  MEMBERS  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION, 

BT  PAYMENT  OF  TWENTY-FIVE  DOLLARS  AND  UPWARDS. 


ALSOP,  J.  W, 
A8PINWALL,  W.  H. 
A8TOR,  WM.  B. 
BARCLAY,  ANTHONY 
BARRON,  THUS. 
BARTLETT,  EDWIN 
BEEBEfj,  S.  I* 
BELMONT,  AUGUST. 
BEN'/ON,  E.  L. 
BLANCO,  B. 
BREVOORT,  H. 
BREVOORT,  J.  CARSON 
B.'UDGE,  L.  K. 
BRIDGE,  JOHN 
BMONSON,  Mrs.  ARTHUR 


JONSTON,  JOHN 
JONES,  JAMES  J. 
JONES,  WALTER  R. 
LANGDON,  Mn. 
LEEDS,  SAML. 
LEYRAY,  JACOB 
LKROY,  JACOB  R. 
LEUPP,  C.  M. 
LURD,  RUFUS  L. 
LORKILLARD,  .  r.,  P  -TER 
LOW,  CORNELIUS 
LOW,  NICHOLAS 
McBRlDE,  JAS. 
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BROOKS,  SIDNEY 
BROOM^  8. 
BROWN^  STEWART 
BRUCE,  GEO. 
BUTLER,  B.  F. 
BLISS,  IRA 
CHAUNCEY,  HENRY 
COLLINS,  E.  K. 
CURTI8S,  CYRUS 
DALY,  CHA8.  P. 
D£  RHAM,  H.  C. 
DOUGLASS,  WM. 
DUER,  JOHN. 
EDMONDS,  JOHN  W. 
ENGS,  P.  W. 
FIELD,  R.  H. 
FIELD,  H.  W. 
FISH,  HAMILTON 
I>X>ST£R,  Jr.,  JAMES 
FREELAND,  J. 
FURNISS,  W.  P. 
GARNER,  F. 
GIHON,  JOHN 
GRAHAM,  J.  B. 
GREGORY,  D.  S. 
GREEN,  J.  C. 
GRINNELL,  HENRY 
GROSVENOR,  JASPER 
HALSTED,  W.  M. 
HEDGES,  TIMOTHY 
HERRICK,  J.  E. 
HERRING,  S.  C. 
HORN,  JAMES 
HOW  LAND,  G.  G. 
HOWLAND,  S.  S. 
HOW  LAND,  EDGAR  W. 
HUNT,  THOS. 
HU88EY,  GEORGE  F. 
IRVING,  RICHARD 


MURRAY,  LINd£.EY 
MORGAN,  M. 
NEVINS,  R.  H. 
NEWELL,  WM. 
NORRIE,  A. 
O'CONNOR,  C. 
OLYPHANT,  D.  W.  C. 
OUTHOUT,  WM. 
PARMLY,  E. 
PELL,  F. 
PHALON,  J. 
RAY,  ROBERT 
RHINELANDER,  WM.  C. 
ROBERT,  C.  R. 
ROOSEVELT,  C.  V.  S. 
RUGGLES,  S.  B. 
RUSSELL,  ISRAEL 
SAMPSON,  JOSEPH 
SANDS,  DAVID 
SCHEMERHORN,  PETER 
SELDEN,  DUDLEY 
SHERMAN,  AUSTIN 
SPENCER,  WM.  A. 
SPENCER,  Mn.  W.  A. 
STURGES,  JONATHAN 
TALBOT,  CHA8.  N. 
TITUS,  J  AS.  H. 
TOWNSEND,  8.  P. 
VAN  NEST,  ABRAHAM 
VANNOSTRAND,  JAS. 
VAN  RENSSELAER,  P.  S. 
WETMORE,  P.  M. 
WHITE,  ELY 
WHITING,  JAS.  R. 
WHITNEY,  WM.  B. 
WINTHROP,  B.  R. 
WILDERMING,  WM.  £. 
WOLFE,  JOHN  D. 
WOOL8EY,  E.  J. 


Salitifunjf  Htrkinw  co»  N,   Y, 
BURRELL,  H. 

Brooklyiif   L,  /. 
PACKER,  WM.  S. 

PougkkuptU,  N.   Y, 
VASSAR,  M. 


ReT.  J.  8.  OLARK, 


Wattrdur%,  Coiui. 
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LIST  OF  SUBSCRIPTIONS  AND  DONATIONS, 
FROM  JANUARY  1,  1850,  TO  DECEMBER  31, 1850. 
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A.  B.  L  D.  S., 110  00 

A.  N.  W., 10  00 

Abed,  J., 10  00 

Allen,  J., 5  00 

AIsop,  J.  W., 10  00 

Anderson.  Elbert  J., 10  00 

Astor,  W.  B., 25  00 

Atterbar) ,  B.  B.,   3  00 

Atterbury,  Lewis  &  Co., 10  00 

Bard,  Jas.  D., 10  00 

Bard  fc  Son, 10  00 

Barron,  Thomas, 10  00 

Bartlelt,  Edwin, 50  00 

Beebee,  Samuel, 25  00 

Bird,  George, 10  00 

Blanco,  B 50  00 

Bowne,  W.  &  C  , 10  00 

Brady,  J.  T., 10  00 

Brevoort,  J.  C, 10  00 

Bronson,  Miss  Mary, 20  00 

»rown,  G.  W., 5  00 

Brown,  W.  H., 10  00 

Brown,  Stewart, 20  00 

Bruce,  George,  25  00 

Burger,  Wm., 5  00 

Burr,  E., 5  00 

Cameron f  O.  L,j • , » »  ^  ^^ 

CaryACo., \^  ^ 
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Caswell,  John, 10  00 

Chauncey,  Henry,   20  00 

Chichester,  Miss  Mary, .  •  • ,  • • • 5  00 

Clark  &  Wilson, 5  00 

Campbell,  Geo.  L., 3  00 

CollisjJ., 5  00 

Cooper,  Peter, 10  00 

Crowin,  T.  J., 3  00 

Dawson,  B.  F. , 20  00 

Delano,  Wm.,  Jr., ..•..  100  00 

Delmonico,  L., • • .  •  •  •  *  5  00 

Dietz,  Brothers  &  Co., 5  00 

Douglass,  W., 50  00 

Ellis,  Benj ., 4  00 

Ely,  C, 5  00 

Fairbanks,  C, 10  00 

Fox,  Henry, 5  00 

Gallaudet,  Thos., 2  00 

Gihon,John, 25  00 

Godfrey,  Jatlison  &  Co., 10  00 

Goo<lhue  &  Co., 50  00 

Gordon  &  Talbot, 5  00 

Grant  &  Bartow,   5  00 

Grecle^'   Horace  ..•...••«.«...••«...•           .   »    •••  10  00 

Hadden,  D., 10  00 

Haggerty,  Ogden, 10  00 

Haight,  Halsey  &  Co., 6  00 

Hall,  F., 10  00 

Hallock,  Gerard, 5  00 

Hargous,  Mr., 10  00 

Harrison,  J.  H., 00  80 

H.  E.  D.  &Co., 5  00 

Hendricks,  Mrs., 5  00 

Hitchcock,  C, 5  00 

Hirchfiehl  &  Barnett, •  3  00 

Hoffman,  P.  V., 5  00 

Hopkins  &  Weston, 25  00 

Horny  James, •*•••«••• «««««««•  25  00 

How,  B.  VV.,   ^^ 
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Howland,  S.  S., 25  00 

Howland,  G.  G., 26  00 

Hubbard,  J.  W.,&Co., '   5  00 

Hunter,  James,  • • 10  00 

Hussey,  Geo.  F., 25  00 

Irving,  R., 10  00 

J.  H.  &.Son, 5  00 

Jeffrie,  Geo., 5  00 

Johnson,  Henry  W., 10  00 

Johnston,  John, .  •  • 25  00 

Journeay,  A.,  Jr., 5  00 

Kemble,  Wm., 20  00 

Keyser,  J.  H., 10  00 

Knapp,  S., 10  00 

Koop,  Fischer  &  Co., 10  00 

Lamor,  Geo.  B., 5  00 

Lathrop,  J.  S., 5  00 

Leggett,  S., 5  00 

L.  M.  H., 10  00 

Le  Roy,  L.  R., 45  00 

Leupp,  Charles  M., 25  00 

Lewis,  S.W., 5  00 

Livingston,  M.  &  W., 10  00 

Lockwood,  R., 1  00 

Long  &  Davenport, 5  00 

Low,  A.  H., 15  00 

Low,  Nicholas, 25  00 

M.  B., 5  00 

Marriner,  A.  S., 5  00 

Mdson,  S., 5  OQ 

Minlurn,  R.  B., i?5  00 

Morgan,  E.  D.,  . . 10  00 

Morgan,  G.  D., 5  00 

.A1  organ,  Homer, 5  00 

Montgomery,  J.,  Jr., 5  00 

Murray  street,  No.  51, 6  00 

Naylor  &  Co., 25  00 

Nevins,  R   H  , 40  00 

NewboW,  Geo., ^^ 
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Noble,  John , 6  00 

Noel  &  De  Courcey, 5  00 

Norrie,  A., 26  00 

O.  &S., 16  00 

Oeliich&Kruger, 5  00 

Oppenheim,  J.  M.,  &  Co., 6  00 

P.  A.  B.  &Co., 5  00 

Palmer,  J.  J., 40  00 

Parmley,  J., 5  00 

Paton  &  Stewart, 10  00 

Pearson  &  Co., 5  00 

Pell,A., 5  00 

Phelps,  Dodge  &  Co., *  20  00 

Phelps,  G.  D., 5  00 

Prout,  W.  F., 5  00 

Punly,  J.  B., 1  00 

R.F.&Co., 5  00 

R.  &Y., 2  00 

Ray,  Robert, 10  00 

Rhin.lander,  W.  C, 26  00 

Rodewald,  A., 5  00 

RogerSjC.W., 5  00 

Ross,  Brothers  &  Co., 15  00 

Ryder,  E.  T., 5  00 

Sands,  A.  B.,  15  00 

Sanderson  k  Brothers, 10  00 

Schiefflen  &  Brothers, 15  00 

Sherman  &  Collins, 10  00 

Shipman,  C.  H., 10  00 

Slachen,  E.  D., 5  00 

Smith,  Gerrit, 10  00 

Spencer,  G.  G , 5  00 

Spencer,  W.  A., 10  00 

Stamford,  Manuf.  Company, 10  00 

Stevens,  John  A, 5  00 

Sturgcs,  Jonathan, 25  00 

Suarez,  L.  J., 10  00 

Talbot,  C.  N., 25  00 

Tay?or&  Merritt, 5  00 
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Tbayer,  Thomas,. 2  00 

HtuB,  James  H., 27  00 

Tweedy,  O.  B., 20  00 

Van  Wagener,  Mr., 5  00 

W.  B.  t  J.  B., 5  00 

Walker,  J., 26  00 

Walsh,  Malloryt  Co., 10  00 

Warren,  James, 5  00 

Warren,  John  D., 5  00 

Westervelt,  J.  A., 5  00 

Wetmore,  O.  &  A., 6  00 

Whiting,  A., 10  00 

Whitlock,  B.  M., 5  00 

Wight,  Sturges  &  Shaw, 26  00 

Wilderming  &.  Mount, 26  00 

Willett,  Samuel, 5  00 

Wilson,  D.  M.,  &  Co., 26  00 

Wmslow,  R.  H., 6  00 

Wolfe  &  Gillispie, 6  00 

Wood,  W., 10  00 

Woolsey,  E.  J., 60  00 

WyckoflF,  John, 10  00 

Zimmerman,  Z., ,\ 2  00 


_-^ 


SIXTH  ANNUAL  REPORT 

Of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Prison  Association 

of  New-York. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Prison  Association,  welcome  their 
Sixth  Anniversary,  encouraged  by  the  success  of  the  past,  and  cheer-  - 
ed  by  the  prospects  of  future  usefulness. 

The  opposition  first  manifested  by  the  Board  of  State  Prison  In- 
spectors about  three  years  since,  to  our  inspection  of  the  State  Pri- 
sons, continued  until  the  close  of  the  last  year  ;  and  our  influence  in 
the  discipline  of  these  institutions  is  thus  greatly  lessened.  It  re- 
mains to  be  seen  whether  the  new  Board  will  adhere  to  this  oppo- 
sition. 

The  6th  section  of  our  charter  is  as  follows  : 

'^  The  said  Executive  Committee,  by  such  committees  as  they  shall 
firom  time  to  time  appoint,  shall  have  power,  and  it  shall  be  their  duty, 
to  visit,  inspect  and  examine  all  the  prisons  in  the  State,  and  annual- 
ly report  to  the  Legislature  their  state  and  conditioui  and  all  such 
other  things  in  regard  to  them  as  may  enable  the  Legislature  to  per- 
fect their  government  and  discipline.  And  to  enable  them  to  execute 
the  powers  and  perform  the  duties  hereby  granted  and  imposed,  they 
shall  possess  all  the  powers  and  authority  that  by  the  twenty-fourth 
section  of  title  first,  chapter  third,  part  fourth,  of  the  Revised 
Statutes,  are  vested  in  the  Inspectors  of  county  prisons  ;  and  the  du- 
ties of  the  keepers  of  each  prison  that  they  may  examine,  shall  be  the 
same  in  relation  to  them  as  in  the  section  aforesaid  are  imposed  on 
keepers  of  such  prisons  in  relation  to  the  Inspectors  thereof,  provi^ 
dedj  that  no  such  examination  or  inspection  of  any  prison  shall  be 
made  until  an  order  for  that  purpose,  to  be  granted  by  the  Chancellor 
of  the  State,  or  one  of  the  Juijges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  or  by  a  vice- 
Chancellor  or  a  Circuit  Judge,  or  by  the  &is\  3MdL^<&  o\  >Xife  ^w»iN?i\a. 
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which  the  prison  to  be  examined  shall  be  situate,  which  order  shall 
.  specify  the  name  of  the  prison  to  be  examined,  the  names  of  the  per- 
sons, members  of  the  siiid  Association  by  whom  the  examination  is  to 
be  made,  and  the  time  within  which  the  same  must  be  concluded.^ 

And  that  part  of  the  Revised  Statutes  to  which  it  refers,  provides: 

Revised  Statutes^  part  4,  chapter  3,  title  1. 

§  24.  "  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  keepers  of  each  of  the  said  pri- 
sons to  admit  the  said  Inspectors,  or  any  one  of  them,  into  any  par^ 
of  such  prison ;  to  exhibit  to  them,  on  demand,  all  the  books,  papers, 
documents,  and  accounts  pertaining  to  the  prison,  or  to  the  persons 
confined  therein;  and  to  render  them  every  other  facility  in  their 
power  to  enable  them  to  discharge  the  duties  above  prescribed.  And 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  necessary  information  to  enable  them 
to  make  such  report  as  is  above  required,  the  said  Inspectors  shall 
have  power  to  examine  on  oath,  to  be  administered  by  either  of  the 
said  Inspectors,  any  of  the  officers  of  the  said  prisons,  and  to  con- 
verse with  any  of  the  prisoners  confined  therein,  without  the  presence 
of  the  keeper  thereof,  or  any  of  them." 

Under  this  authority,  plain  and  explicit,  we  have  formerly  acted; 
but  since  the  prison  passed  under  (he  control  of  the  Board  of  In- 
spectors, elected  under  the  provisions  of  the  State  Constitution,  of 
1846,  our  demands  for  a  full  inspection  of  Sing  Sing  prison,  have 
been  steadily  refused.  The  offer  has  indeed  been  made  to  exhibit 
the  books,  and  to  allow  us  to  converse  with  the  prisoners,  in  the 
presence  of  a  keeper.  Apart  from  the  fact  that  this  restriction  b 
contrary  to  the  statute,  it  would  eflFectually  thwart  the  whole  objects 
of  our  investigation.  The  prisoner  dare  not  disclose  all  his  knowl- 
edge and  tell  all  his  grievances  before  a  keeper.  The  very  cruelty 
and  oppression  of  which  he  might  have  been  the  victimi  would  visit 
him  with  a  vengeful  weight  for  his  disclosures.  In  his  keeper's 
presence  therefore  his  mouth  is  sealed  ;  or  rather,  by  the  hope  of 
favors  and  indulgences,  he  is  tempted  to  conceal  or  gloss  over,  un- 
palatable truth. 

This  testimony  of  prisoners  is  important  in  itself ;  but  when  cor- 
roborated by  numerous  and  independent  examinations,  and  there  has 
been  no  opportunity  for  collusion,  as  the  authorities  well   know,  it 
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may  be  received  as  substantially  true.  Under  such  circumstances^ 
men  howeyer  depraved,  cannot  agree  in  the  relation  of  a  fact,  unless 
it  have  truth  for  its  foundation.  But  it  is  perhaps  even  more  impor- 
tant, as  furnishing  a  clue  for  the  examination  of  the  keepers  them- 
selves, and  of  others  who  may  have  been  witnesses  or  participators 
in  the  alleged  occurrences. 

How  else  can  we  discover  abuses  1  Fallible  humanity  does  not, 
except  under  the  goadings  of  conscience,  the  promptings  of  interest, 
the  compulsion  of  power  or  the  recklessness  of  an  utterly  depraved 
heart,  tell  of  its  wrong  doings.  An  officer  therefore  cannot  be  ex- 
pected voluntarily  to  bear  witness  against  himself.    Nor  dare  he  bear 

witness  against  his  associates  in  office. 

« 

If  then  it  be  important  that  the  Legislature  and  the  public  be  made 
acquainted  with  the  secrets  of  the  prison  house  ;  if  the  law  for  the 
treatment  of  prisoners  is  to  be  any  thing  more  than  a  dead  letter  ;  if 
our  prisons  are  to  be  made  to  subserve  the  great  purpose  of  the  re- 
formation of  their  inmates;  then  there  must  be  full,  frequent  and 
impartial  investigations  of  all  that  pertains  to  their  administration 
and  management.  This,  and  this  only,  will  secure  a  conaderatey 
just  and  vigorous,  yet  merciful,  exercise  of  the  powers  entrusted  to 
their  authorities.  And  such  investigations  can  only  be  effectually 
made  by  men  who  have  no  purposes  to  subserve,  but  those  of  human- 
ity ;  and  who,  by  study  and  observation  have  fitted  themselves  for 
the  task  Hence  the  necessity  of  just  such  an  organization  as  the 
Prison  Association.  The  Legislature  has  therefore  wisely  conferred 
upon  us,  the  powers  necessary  for  this  end  ;  and  we  submit  whether 
the  very  sensitiveness  of  the  prison  authorities  to  their  exercise  does 
not  confirm  this  opinion. 

During  the  two  years  when  we  were  allowed  to  perform  our  du- 
ties in  this  regard,  no  complaints  were  made  either  by  Inspectors  or 
officers,  of  its  abuse  in  any  form.  It  neither  interfered  with  the 
economy  or  discipline  of  the  prison,  encouraged  crime  or  excited  in- 
subordination. On  the  contrary,  two  at  least  of  the  old  wardens,  be- 
sides other  officers  bear  testimony  to  its  happy  influence  on  the  prison- 
ers ;  encouraging  them  to  a  cheerful  performance  of  their  duties, 
promoting  in  them  a  spirit  of  contentment,  and  inspiring  them  with 
hope  for  the  future. 
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We  ask  the  attention  of  the  Legislature  likewise,  to  the  ve^tj 
consideration,  that  the  contumacy  of  the  Inspectors  effectually  fireci 
them  from  all  responsibility  to  the  great  court  of  final  resort — Public 
Opinion.  It  is  the  peculiarity  and  the  glory  of  our  form  of  goTen- 
ment,  that  it  knows  no  secrets.  Alike  in  theory  and  practice,  the 
right  of  every  citizen  to  a  knowledge  of  the  acts  and  doings  of  thoK 
in  office,  is  recognized.  Public  writers  in  Europe  comment  on  it; 
our  own  press  battles  lustily  for  it ;  our  public  men  dare  not,  at  the 
expense  of  position  and  influence,  deny  it.  But  one  exception  there 
is  in  our  own  State,  to  this  otherwise  universal  fact.  Our  three  State 
Prison  Inspectors  thrust  themselves  upon  the  public  gaze,  as  the  sole 
monopolists  of  secret  and  irresponsible  power.  Of  their  own  actSjare 
they  to  be  considered  the  competent  investigators  ?  Of  their  own 
honesty  and  humanity,  will  they  pass  for  incorruptible  and  unimpeach- 
able judges  ?  Of  their  own  administration  of  law,  does  the  law  cob- 
stitute  them  the  grand  inquest  and  court  of  impeachment  1 

Nor  will  the  Legislature  fail  to  observe  what  is  liable  to  be,  if  not 
what  has  been,  the  ease  with  which  the  present  system  may  be  per 
verted  to  the  perpetration  and  concealment  of  evils.  It  reqiures  but 
an  understanding  between  the  Inspectors  and  the  wardens,  with  the 
usual  external  influences,  for  one  to  pass  into  the  office  of  the  other; 
and  by  this  interchange  of  positions  and  opportunities,  the  frauds  or 
cruelties  of  the  subordinate  are,  from  sjmpathy  or  interest,  connived 
at ;  the  penal  institutions  of  the  State,  with  their  inmates  unfortu- 
nately numbered  by  thousands,  and  their  exchequer  swelling  up  its  ' 
annual  account  of  receipts  and  disbursements  to  at  least  a  half  million 
of  dollars,  may  become  the  sport  of  unprincipled  and  unfeeling  men. 
"We  say  not  that  such  is  already  the  case,  but  we  do  aver  that  with- 
out a  constant,  fearless  and  intelligent  oversight  of  all  coDcemed  in 
the  administration  of  prison  affairs^  such  evils  will  be  likely  to  occur ; 
and  further,  we  have  reason  to  fear  that  an  investigation  into  the 
secret  history  of  Sing  Sing  prison  for  the  last  three  years,  would 
demonstrate  the  correctness  of  our  surmises  as  to  their  existence,  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent,  for  this  entire  period. 

This  question  has  still  another  serious  aspect.      If  the  inmates  of 
our  prisons  are  criminals,  they  are  yet  human  being^.     If  they  have 
made  themselves  obnox\ow^  Vo  \\v&  law^  yet  the  law  prescribes  the 
nature  and  the  exVeuX  ol  '\V^^^xva\\\^^.    Tsit>i\iw<^^«aTtf|^ii*^a8  well 
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their  duties ;  and  the  former  are  to  be  as  sedulously  guarded  as 
the  latter  to  be  rigidly  enforced.  But  how  shall  they  assert  their 
rights  1  If  they  suffer  wrong,  who  is  to  know  it  ?  If  oppressed  and 
maltreated,  where  is  their  remedy  1  Society  has  placed  them  beyond 
the  pale  of  credibility,  even  when  they  tell  of  their  sufferings.  Nay, 
when  they  do  attempt  to  speak  of  them,  they  are  rebuffed  with  the 
contemptuous  retort,  "  who  will  believe  a  convicted  felon  ?"  And 
thus  the  felon,  God-created  though  he  be,  is  left  without  a  remedy  for 
the  stripes  inflicted  upon  him  which  the  law  forbids ;  for  the  iron 
yoke  rivited  to  his  neck  by  the  fiat  of  inhuman  keepers,  not  by  the  law 
of  the  land  ;  for  the  dungeons  and  the  floodings  and  kindred  tortures, 
which  unwatched  and  secret  power  is  as  ready  now,  as  in  the  worst 
days  of  the  Inquisition,  to  inflict  on  its  helpless  victims.  How  long 
shall  these  things  be  ? 

One  of  the  objects  contemplated  by  our  association,  and  to  which 
it  has  steadily  adhered,  is  to  counsel  and  to  relieve  those  who  have 
borne  the  lull  measure  of  the  penalty  which  the  law  has  inflicted  for 
their  crimes.  One  would  suppose  that  to  such  a  refuge,  the  heart 
which  knows  the  first  promptings  of  hunmanity  would  almost  instinc- 
tively point  to  the  convict  on  his  discharge.  What,  then,  can  be 
thought  of  that  prison  officer  who  warns  and  cautions  the  prisoner 
against  thus  bestowing  his  confidence  ?  And  yet,  if  we  may  believe 
the  testimony  of  numbers  discharged  from  Sing  Siag,  at  distant  inter- 
vals from  each  other,  such  is  the  advice  and  caution  there  given  Hieoft 
Our  simple  cominent  is,  where  shall  the  discharged  convict  go  far 
friends  and  helpers  in  his  new  and  perilous  struggle  with  the  temp- 
tations and  trials  of  life  ? 

Having  been  thus  thwarted  in  the  legitimate  discharge  of  Our  du- 
ties, by  the  opposition  of  the  constituted  authorities,  we  have  submit- 
ted our  case  to  the  decision  of  a  judicial  tribunal  ;  and  whilst  waitmg 
on  the  movements  of  the  law,  are  constrained  either  to  be  altogether 
silent,  or  to  present  such  testimony  as  we  have  been  able  to  collect 
from  convicts  that  have  been  discharged  during  the  year.  We  prefer 
the  latter  course,  because  we  think  it  due  to  the  Legislature,  whose 
law  requiring  an  annual  report  of  our  doings  we  deem  it  a  duty  to 
obey  to  the  extent  of  our  ability,  and  because  these  statements,  corrob- 
orated by  the  unvarying  testimony  of  prisoners  discharged  ducioi^^ 
period  of  three  jears;  may  serve  to  show  iVie  uecesss^yi  ol>^^\\x^>X>i- 
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lion  by  the  Legislature  of  a  committee  of  inquiry,  if  we  are  to  be  de- 
barred from  thus  acting.  Our  estimate  of  the  value  of  this  testimony, 
we  have  herein,  as  well  as  in  our  last  report,  already  stated  ;  but  this 
significant  fact  should  be  noted,  that  some  of  these  convicts  bring  am- 
ple testimonials  as  to  character,  from  the  very  officers  respecting 
whom  they  speak.  * 

•Since  the  preparation  of  our  report,  the  State  Prison  Inspectors  have  presented 
their  report  for  the  last  year  to  the  Legislature,  (Senate  Doenmenty  No.  13,  for 
1861.) 

It  is  to  us  perfectly  incomprehensible  how  public  oiBcers,  acting  under  the  so- 
lemnity of  an  oath,  and  a  consciousness  of  their  responsibility  to  the  people  who 
have  entrusted  them  with  power,  should  venture  upon  the  assertions  here  made. 

If  any  other  reasons  than  those  we  have  already  stated  were  wanting  to  show  the 
necessity  of  an  examinatloa  into  the  history  of  the  management  of  the  Sing  Sing 
Prison  for  the  last  three  years.  It  will  be  found  in  the  character  of  these  charges 
against  our  association. 

They  say  that  « the  members  of  the  Prison  Association  claim  that,  in  pursuance 
of  the  6th  section  of  their  charter,  which  was  granted  prior  to  the  adoption  of  the 
Constitution,  they  possess  co-ordinate  jurisdiction  with  the  Inspectors,  are  inde- 
pendent of  them,  and  ha^e  the  right  to  usurp  the  authority  of  the  wardens  and 
subordinate  officers."    (pp.  2U.) 

Our  reply  is,  either  that  the  Inspectors  speak  with  culpable  earelesaness  or  ig- 
norance, or  that  for  the  purpose  of  accomplishing  their  long  cherished  desire  of 
breaking  down  our  association,  they  ha^e  ventured  on  the  daring  experiment  of 
bringing  against  us  accusations  which  they  can  by  no  possibility  sustain.  Froa 
th  is  dilemma  they  cannot  escape.  Not  to  one  line  ever  put  fbrth  by  the  associa- 
tion, can  they  refer  in  proof  or  even  palliation  of  these  strange  assertions.  Nor 
shall  they  resort  to  the  subterfuge,  (which  indeed  is  the  only  possible  explanation 
they  can  make  of  these  grave  charges)  that  the  power  <'  to  visit,  inspect  and  ex- 
amine" (see  sec.  6  of  our  charter,)  the  prisons  of  the  State  embraces  the  right  to 
M  co-ordinate  jurisdiction"  with  them,  or  the  power  of  «  usurping  the  authority  of 
the  wardens  and  subordinate  officers."  To  say  this  were  not  only  to  confound 
the  meaning  of  plain  words,  but  such  use  of  language  would  introduce  <'  confn- 
•ion  worse  confounded''  into  the  administration  of  government,  nay,  into 
every  department  of  active  life.  The  Constitution  of  the  State  in  giving 
« the  charge  and  superintendence  of  the  State  Prisons"  to  a  Board  of  Inspector!, 
certainly  does  not  contemplate  the  withholding  from  the  representatives  of  ths 
people,  thejpower  to  examine  into  the  administration  of  the  prisons  in  all  their 
details  and  ramifications.  Even  the  Inspectors  themselves  admit  the  correetnetf 
of  this  doctrine ;  as  on  the  23d  page  of  their  report  they  **  respectfully  suggest  ths 
creation  of  a  permanent  committee  to  consist  of  a  given  number  of  members  of 
both  branches  of  the  Legislature,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  visit  all  the  prisoni 
during  the  recess,  and  report  the  result  of  their  examination  to  the  saceeediog 
Lei^islature,  which,  in  Iutu,  co>a\^  \ii%VvVa\.«  Sktlmilar  committee."  Now  if  i  be 
competent  for  the  l.egU\a\ure  lo  Clo  V]ki\%\»'3  Sk  ^qtblX&WX^^  qi\  \\»  wtk^^^t  sorely  it 
pof  sesaea  equal  power  to  employ  oWvvi  qW\x«ia  \a  ^o  NX  \^t  VW««ol«   k>tMm.%,-^wipa 
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of  inquiry  and  examination  does  not  include  that  of  le|^isIation,  nor  yet  of  the  ex- 
ecution of  law  or  of  its  adjudication.  This  distinct  power  is  one  constantly  in  ex- 
ercise not  only  by  the  Legislature  itfelf,  but  by  stock-holders  in  monied  and  other 
corporations.  It  is  essential  for  the  discovery  of  truth,  for  the  ascertainment  of 
facts,  for  the  detection  of  frauds  and  abuses.  Without  it,  power  everywhere  would 
be  irresponsible.  The  intent  of  the  Legislature  in  committing  this  power  to  the 
Prison  Associatien,  is  of  the  wisest  and  most  beneficial  character— *' to  enable  it 
to  perfect  the  government  and  discipline*'  of  the  prisons.  Nor  could  honest  and 
humane  men  object  to  its  exercJKe. 

Ag^in :  a  Committee  of  the  Legislature,  in  undertaking  the  discharge  of  its  duties^ 
would  be  equally  obnoxious  with  our  own  association  to  the  ciiarge  of  attempting 
to  «  exercise  co-ordinate  Jurisdiction  with  the  Inspectors.*'  Our  powers  in  no 
wise  differ  from  those  which  they  would  exercise. 

This  right  of  the  Legislature  is  constantly  asserted,  not  only  by  its  special  action, 
at  in  the  case  of  committees  for  examining  the  prisons,  which  has  been  repeatedly 
done,  but  it  is  recognized  by  the  statute  law.  The  Revised  Statutes,  part  1,  chap.  8, 
title  4,  sections  16  to  20,  require  the  yearly  api>ointment  of  a  committtee  for  the 
examination  of  the  accounts  of  the  State  Treasury.  But,  if  so  requisite  where 
faithfulness  on  the  part  of  fiscal  agents  alone  is  concerned,  how  much  more  im- 
portant does  its  exercise  become,  when  the  interests  of  humanity  and  the  rights  of 
the  otherwise  unprotected  are  involved! 

Equally  preposterous  with  the  allegations  to  which  we  have  thus  alluded  is  the 
aisertion  that  we  <' acknowledge  no  responsibility  to  the  Legislature."  (Page  21.) 
Then  why  have  we  uniformly  reported  our  doings,  and,  indeed,  invited  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Legislature  to  this  very  controversy,  into  which  we  have  been  driven 
by  the  Inspectors? 

We  have  little  to  say  in  regard  to  the  replies  of  Mes«rs.  EUlmonds,  Hall,  and 
Chauncey  to  the  inquiries  of  the  Inspectors;  the  simple  fact  being,  as  they  each 
■ay  in  substance,  that  they  were  not  present  when  the  report  was  adopted  by  the 
executive  committee. 

It  is  proper  to  state,  for  the  information  of  the  Legislature,  in  what  manner  oar 
reports  are  prepared,  and  under  what  sanction  they  are  published.  They  are^  in 
the  first  Instance,  drawn  by  the  proper  officer;  then  subjected  to  the  revision,  and, 
if  need  be,  the  correction  of  the  committee,  which  is  always  appointed  to  make 
arrangements  for  the  annual  meeting  of  the  association.  After  approval  by  thia 
committee,  they  are  submitted  to  the  executive  committee  for  final  action.  They 
are  thus  subjected  to  repeated  scrutiny  before  publication  or  submission  to  the 
Legislature. 

But  the  attempt  thus  to  weaken  the  force  of  the  statements  and  arguments  in  our 
last  report  recoils  upon  the  Inspectors.  The  letters  themselves,  although  disavow- 
ing any  personal  knowledge,  on  the  part  of  the  writers,  of  the  facts  stated,  do  not 
in  the  slightest  degree  contradict  them. 

As  to  the  pretence  that  (ho  names  of  these  gentlemen  have  been  "used,'*  it  ie 
■nfficient  to  say  that  they  appear  only  in  the  list  of  officers  and  mana^en^  ^ietLx«A. 
to  the  report;  the  report  itselt  being  signed  by  Ihe  C0Ti«\pwM\vfi%  «««^^Ml<l^)i^ 
ortterof  the  executive  committee.' 
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It  will  not  be  out  of  pUce  to  add,  that  at  leait  one  other  member  of  the  execntive 
committee  hai  had  inquiriei  addreiied  to  him  by  the  tame  Inipector,  (Mr.  Weill  J 
of  a  tenor  almilar  to  that  of  those  propounded  to  the  gentlemen  aboTe  named.  ▲ 
copj  of  this  letter  we  annex,  with  the  simple  remark  that  the  l^entleman  addreaied, 
feeling  it  to  be  due  to  hisaiaociates,  laid  it  before  the  executive  committee;  whose 
unanimous  opinion,  coinciding  with  his  own,  was,  that  it  was  not  worthy  of  notice. 

BiNQ  Siiro,  Not.  18tb,  18fiO. 
Ltman  Cobb,  Esq.: 

Dxi.m  Sir— The  twelfth  annual  report  of  the  Prison  Association  of  New-Yoric, 
contains  statements,  said  to  be  drawn  from  discharged  cooTiets,  which  are  not  only 
untrue,  but  infamously  libelous  towards  me,  and  as  I  And  your  name  inserted  in 
the  report  as  one  of  the  ExecutiTe  Committee,  who  have  made  or  authorized  this 
shameful  publication,  I  have  thought  it  proper  to  address  you,  to  enquire  your  rea- 
sons and  motives  for  thus  wickedly  assailing  my  reputatioq. 

From  information  derived  from  your  daughter,  who  visited  Sing  Sing  a  year 
since,  <■  presume  that  I  was  formerly  personally  acquainted  with  you,  and  I, 
therefore,  ask  the  favor  of  a  frank  and  explicit  reply. 

The  libels  complained  of  you  will  find  included  in  p.  13  to  22  of  that  report,  and 
you  will  perceive  that  I  am  charged  with  breaking  my  cane  over  the  heads  of  ua« 
offending  convicts,  beating  sick  men,  when  in  their  beds,  with  my  fists,  and  pun- 
ishing, striking  and  abusing  female  convicts. 

Every  statement  of  th  is  kind  is  false,  and  as  the  fact  that  they  may  be  the  fs^ri- 
cation  of  discharged  felons,  will  not  shield  the  publishers  from  the  legal  conse- 
quence, neither  will  it  exculpate  them  from  the  moral  guilt  of  using  their  position 
as  members  of  a  philanthropic  society,  to  libel  and  deeply  injure  a  public  ofieer 
and  an  unoffending  citizen. 

Were  such  falsehoods  published  in  regard  to  you,  you  would  consider  that  you 
were  entitled  to  an  explanation  from  those  who  assume  the  responsibility  of  in- 
iicting  the  injury.  May  I,  therefore,  ask  that  you  will  write  me  by  return  of 
mail,  informing  me  what  countenance  or  aid  you  have  given  to  the  publication  of 
that  report— whether  you  are  in  fact  a  member  of  the  Executive  Committee,  or 
whether  your  name  has  been  used  without  authority,  and  what  cause  I  have  gives 
you  for  this  infamous  and  outrageous  attack.  By  so  doing,  you  will  confer  a  favor, 
and,  I  trust,  relieve  yourself  from  a  position  which  the  evidence  will  yet  show,  is 
not  sustained  by  truth,  and  from  the  consequences  of  a  publication  which  could 
not  have  been  made  for  any  good  purpose,  or  to  subserve  any  justifiable  end. 

Respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servant, 
(Signed,)  A.  H.  WELLS. 

Desirous  of  closing  effectually,  if  it  be  possible,  this  controversy  with  the  In- 
spectors, the  Executive  Committee  adopted  the  following  preamble  and  resola- 
tion  on  the  31  st  Janiury,  1861,  a  copy  of  which  was  duly  served  on  Meesrs.  Ed- 
monds, Hall  and  Chauncey : 

**  Wh$reai,  the  last  report  to  the  Legislature  of  the  Inspectors  of  Prisons,  coo- 
teined  extracts  from  letters  WTlVXeii  lo  VYv«  \TA\k«^lQrt^  without  the  knowledge  of 
thU  committee,  by  Hon.  3 .  V7 . 'fiAmonOA,  l\oti.N<\\\\%^^&a\\^  ^»^'^^^<ShalMecy« 
Eaq.g  membert  of  thli  amocUViou,  'wYi\eYk,\av^^%V«^s»^^>^«WM"8AXj^ 
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Jostiiy  tiM  construction  put  upon  them  by  the  authors  or  that  report ;  and  whereai, 
thcw^extnfllt  were  aeeompanled  by  hints  as  to  those  portions  of  the  letters  which 
wero  not  qnoteil ;  therefore, 

"JKiMlMtf^  That  these  gentlemen  be  requested  to  ftoiish  the  Executive  Com- 
mittott  with  copies  of  the  letters  addressed  by  them  to  the  Inspectors  of  Prisons, 
with  such  explanations  as  they  may  deem  proper.'* 

Judge  Edmonds  replies  to  the  resolution  as  follows : 

Vxw.VoRK»  Feb.  22d,  Wi^U 
Tto  Us  Exuittiv  Committet  iff  th§  Nm-  York  PrUim  Aatociaticn  : 

Gentlemen :  In  answer  to  your  resolution  of  the  31  January,  I  baTe  to  say, 

That  when  I  received  Mr.  Wells's  letter,  (whieh  I  annex)  I  supposeil  from  its 
tenor  that  my  name  had  been  appended  to  tlie  report  alluded  to.  I  was  aware  that 
it  had  been  the  practice  of  the  committee  to  have  its  reports  thus  signed  by  its 
ehairmani  and  I  believed  from  Mr.  Wells's  language  that  it  was  so  in  this  instance. 
I  was  not  then  aware,  what  I  have  since  learned,  that  the  report  was  signed  by  the 
corresponding  secretary,  and  not  by  me;  and  that  Mr.  Wells  had  written  to  the 
same  effect  to  three  or  four  other  members  of  the  commiiCee,  whose  names  were 
no  more  <<  appended"  to  the  report  than  mine  was. 

Acting,  howerer,  under  the  impression  produced  by  his  letter  that  my  name  was 
signed  to  the  report,  and  aware  that  I  was  then  chairman  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mitteca  I  wrote  him  a  hasty  reply,  which  I  cannot  forward  to  you  because  I  kept 
BO  copy.  A  part  of  it  only  is  given  in  the  report  of  the  Inspectors.  So  far  as  1  can 
DOW  recall  its  contents  to  my  memory,  it  was  to  the  effect,  that  since  my  promo- 
tion to  the  bench  of  the  Supreme  Court,  I  had  not  had  time  to  devote  to  the  affsirs 
of  the  Association  that  attention  which  I  had  formerly  bestowed  upon  them;  that 
I  was  therefore  in  a  great  degree  unacquainted  with  its  matters,  and  was  not  aware 
until  I  received  his  letter  that  my  name  had  been  appended  to  the  report  ;  that  I 
had  not  seen  the  report  and  did  not  know  its  contents;  that,  however,  I  would  ia- 
TOstigate  into  its  statements  in  regard  to  him,  and  do  him  Justice  in  the  matter,  &c. 

In  execution  of  this  promise  I  repaired  to  your  office  and  made  the  necessary  In- 
quiries. From  the  result  of  them  I  did  not  feel  warranted  in  withdrawing  my  as- 
sent, whether  regarded  as  express  or  implied,  from  the  statements  made  in  your 
report.  And  as  I  could  not  in  my  own  Judgment  exempt  him  from  the  cflPbct  of 
these  statements,  and  as  I  did  not  drsire  to  have  any  personal  controversy  with  the 
Inspectors,  I  did  not  communicate  any  farther  with  him  on  the  subject. 

I  confess,  however,  that  if  I  had  anticipated  that  the  Inspectors  would  have  made 
the  use  of  my  note  that  they  have,  I  would  not  have  withheld  such  farther  com- 
munication. 

You  will  readily  perceive  that  my  letter  merely  mentions  my  ignorance  of  the 
sAirs  of  the  Association  and  of  the  contents  of  their  report,  as  a  reason  for  defer- 
ring a  definite  answer  to  Mr.  Wells's  letter  until  I  could  make  due  Inquiry,  and 
that  if  the  Inspectors  had  published  the  whole  of  my  letter,  the  inference  which 
they  have  drawn  from  only  a  portion  of  it,  would  scarcely  have  been  warranted. 


Be  that  however,  as  it  may,  as  my  name  has  been  drsLwn  into  1\\\%  tdaXV^i  c^w^^ 
willimgly  on  my  part,  I  fetl  that  you  have  a  right  lo  an  aiiswtt !» i  vox  i«ir\>3&^^^ 
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and  that  it  is  due  alike  to  you  and  to  tke  tnipectori^  that  1  ihould  state  frankly  the 
result  of  the  inquiries  which  I  hare  thus  made. 

The  substance  of  the  complaint  made  by  the  Inspectors  in  their  report  and  by 
Mr.  Wells  in  his  letter  to  me  is,  that  the  Association  hare  received  and  published 
to  the  world  statements  made  by  discharged  convicts,  of  mal-conduet  in  the  offlcerg 
of  the  State  Prison  at  Sing  Sing,  which  the  Inspectors  say,  if  true,  ought  to  subject 
those  officers  to  fine  and  imprisonment. 

-How  far  the  Association  is  justified  in  publishing  such  statements,  is  the  question 
presented  by  these  complaints. 

The  Association  was  formed  in  1844,  and  it  had  three  objects  in  view. 

1.  The  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  prisoners  detained  for  trial. 

2.  The  improvement  of  prison  discipline;  and  3.  The  support  and  encouragement 
of  reformed  convicts  after  their  discharge,  by  aflbrding  them  the  means  of  obtain- 
ing an  honest  livelihood,  and  sustaining  them  in  their  efforts  at  reform. 

To  effect  the  latter  of  these  objects  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  erect  a  work-house^ 
and  for  that  purpose  an  act  of  incorporation  was  necessary. 

To  eflRect  the  other  two  objects,  it  was  necessary  that  the  officers  of  the  Asso- 
ciation should  have  leave  to  visit  and  examine  the  prisons,  a  permission  which 
they  soon  found  the  officers  of  the  prisons  were  not  always  willing  to  accord  to  them. 

For  these  purposes  application  was  made  to  the  Legislature.  Messrs.  B.  F.  But- 
ler, Theodore  Sedgwick,  I.  T.  Hopper  and  I,  attended  at  Albany  and  explained  our 
objects,  not  only  to  the  committees  of  the  Legislature,  but  at  a  public  meeting*  held 
in  the  Assembly  Chamber,  and  attended  by  many  of  the  members  and  a  large  con- 
course of  other  persons. 

So  far  as  the  visitation  of  prisons  was  concerned,  all  we  asked  was  the  same  pri- 
vilege « to  visit  the  respective  prisons  at  pleasure,"  which  was  by  law  given  to 
Circuit  Judges,  District  Attorneys,  Ministers  of  the  gospel  having  charge  of  con- 
gregations in  the  town  where  the  prisons  were,  and  others. 

*  The  Legislature,  however,  without  our  solicitation,  went  much  farther.    They 
enacted, 

<'§6.  The  said  executive  committee,  by  such  committees  as  they  shall  from^ 
time  to  time  appoint,  shall  have  power,  and  it  shall  be  their  duty,  to  visit,  in- 
spect and  examine  all  the  prisons  in  the  State,  and  annually  report  to  the  Legis- 
lature their  state  and  condition,  and  all  such  other  things  in  regard  to  them  as  will 
enable  the  Legislature  to  perfect  their  government  and  discipline.    And  to  enable 
them  to  execute  the  powers  and  perform  the^duties  hereby  grantetl  and  imposed, 
they  shall  possess  all  the  powers  and  authority  that  by  the  twenty-fourth  section 
of  title  first,  chapter  third,  part  foarth  of  the  Kevised  Statutes,  are  vested  in  the 
inspectors  of  county  prisons;  and  the  duties  of  the  keepers  of  each  prison  that  they 
may  examine,  shall  be  the  same  in  relation  to  them  as  in  the  section  aforesaid  are 
imposed  on  the  keepers  of  such  prisons  in  relation  to  the  inspectors  thereof:  Pro- 
vided, that  no  such  examination  or  inspection  of  any  prison  shali.be  made  until  an 
order  for  that  purpose,  to  be  granted  by  the  Chancellor  of  this  State,  or  one  of  the 
judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  or  by  a  vice-chancellor  or  circuit  judge,  or  by  the 
Urft  judge  of  the  county  in  which  the  prison  to  be  examined  shall  be  situate,  shall 
ant  have  been  had  and  obtained,  wb\c\k  otCl^t  \\v«\\  i;^«^vCy  the  name  of  the  prison 
to  b€  exAfflinedy  the  names  of  Vhe  peTaoua,  mtm\it,T%  oV  >^«  ia2A  «avyeukVuM^  ^ 
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whom  the  examination  is  to  be  made,  and  the  time  within  which  the  tame  mutt  be 
concluded."  Thut  not  only  conferring^  a  broad  power  of  vititationt,  but  making 
it  imperative  upon  the  Attociation,  as  one  of  the  conditions  of  itt  charter,  that  it 
•bould  make  tuch  Tititationt  and  intpectiont  and  should  annually  report  the  retult 
of  them;  and  thut  clearly  thowiag  their  intention  to  constitute  the  Association  a 
meant  of  conveying^  to  them  information  in  regard  to  the  government  of  our  pri- 

sont,  which  all  experience  had  thown  they  were  not  likely  to  obtain  from  the  of- 
ficert  themtelves. 

The  Attociation  accepted  the  duty  thut  impoted  at  a  condition  to  the  grant  of  the 
privile,:;e  it  had  soaght. 

I  need  not,  to  you,  dwell  upon  the  eflbrtt  the  Association  hat  made  to  execute 
that  law  in  good  faith;  upon  the  diversion  of  itt  fundt—the  product  of  charitable 
donation!  alone— from  other  purpotet  to  those  of  executing  it,  or  upon  the  impe- 
diments which  have  from  time  to  time  been  thrown  in  the  way  of  its  execution 
by  the  officers  of  the  prisont.  But  I  may  be  pardoned  for  taying,  with  tome  exul- 
tation, that  the  few  inspections  which  the  Association  has  been  permitted  to  make, 
have  been  attended  with  the  happiest  effects,  in  exposing  mal-conduct,  in  restrain- 
ing the  officers  within  proper  bounds,  in  conveying  to  the  Legislature  and  the 
public  valuable  information  in  regard  to  institutions  which  otherwise  are  sealed 
books  to  the  general  eye,  and  in  restoring  to  society  many  a  fallen  and  erring  fel- 
low creature.  And  1  may  alto  be  allowed  to  utter  the  regret  with  which  I  have 
witnetted  the  manner  in  which  itt  effortt  have  often  been  thwarted  by  those  who 
have  for  the  time  been  clothed  with  public  authority. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  features  attending  the  inspections  by  the  Association, 
and  it  it  one  which  never  attends  the  inspections  of  the  public  officers,  is  the  per- 
sonal examination  of  each  pritoner,  which  the  Association  always  exacted  of  Itt 
committeet  of  examination.  It  it  exceedingly  difficult  to  convey  an  adequate  idea 
of  the  irktomeness  and  pain  of  executing  this  task  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  in- 
terfere with  the  discipline  or  the  labor  of  the  prisons.  I  have,  myself,  stood  day 
after  day,  for  hours  at  a  time,  at  the  doort  of  the  cellt  of  the  pritoners,  listening 
to  the  details  of  human  depravity  and  human  sufifering,  until  the  sickness  of  the 
heart  was  even  more  intolerable  than  the  weariness  of  the  body.  Still  it  was  a 
duty  which^our  experience  told  us  ought  not  to  be  omitted,  and  which  our  Associ- 
ation rigidly  exacted  from  those  upon  whom  they  devolved  the  duty  of  examina- 
tion. 

We,  of  course,  were  not  unaware  of  the  danger  which  attended  these  communi- 
cations. The  fear  of  the  officers  of  the  pritont  often  tealed  the  moutht  of  the 
pritonert,  and  it  wat  not  until  we  had  gained  their  confidence  that  they  would 
ipeak  freely  to  ut.  And  when  they  did  we  were  alto  aware  that  the  communica- 
tions we  received  came  sometimes  from  men  too  depraved  to  estimate  the  obli- 
gation of  truth,  and  sometimes  from  men  who  were  full  of  hatred  towards  those 
whote  duty  it  wat  to  restrain  their  evil  pattions  and  viciout  conduct  within  due 
bounds.  We  therefore  knew  how  much  allowance  to  make  and  what  credit  to 
give  their  siatementt. 

We  found  a  univcrtal  law  prevailing  among  the  offlcert  of  the  pritont,  that  the 
word  of  a  prisoner  must  not  be  taken  for  any  thing.  Yet  we  found  those  offlceri 
taking  it  every  day,  and  In  all  the  affairs  of  the  pritont;  we  found  that  the  law 
bad  made  their  tettimouy  good  in  certain  catet  even  when  inpriton;  we  found 
the  Oovernor  often  pardoning  them  that  they  might  be  witnettet;  and  we  fooad 
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that  from  their  itatements  we  often  obtained  does  to  abuiet^  which  enabled  ut  to 
traee  them  out  and  ascertained  their  exiitence  by  irrefraglHe  teitimony. 

We  found  more.  We  found  that  it  was  abeolutely  necesfarj  that  we  ehould 
obtain  their  itatementt,  because  to  the  world  at  large  all  within  the  walls  waa 
darkness  and  secrecfy  and  from  that  source  no  testimony  could  be  obtained,  and 
from  the  offlcers  we  could  not  easily  procure  the  knowledge  of  their  own  miseon- 
dnet. 

How  easy  it  is  for  the  oi&eers  to  conceal  their  own  conduct,  was  ezemplilled  to 
me  when  I  was  an  Inspector  at  Sing  Sing. 

I  was  astonished  and  worried  by  frequent  complaints  of  the  prisoners  that  they 
did  not  get  enough  to  eat,  and  I  gave  peremptory  orders  that  they  should  have 
enough.  I  directed  the  asiistant  keepers  to  send  their  men  to  the  kitchen  when- 
•Ter  they  complained.  One  of  them,  who  saw  that  one  of  his  best  workmen 
could  not  do  a  day*B  labor  from  weakness,  sent  him  to  the  kitchen  in  vain.  He 
went  himself  and  could  get  no  food  for  his  man.  He  then  complained  to  the  prin- 
cipal keeper.  That  officer,  when  he  found  out  wlio  it  was  that  complained,  beat 
him  over  the  head  with  an  iron  rule  until  it  broke  in  his  hand,  then  beat  him  with 
the  hardwood  handle  of  a  stone  hammer,  and  when  that  flew  out  of  his  hands,  from 
his  own  violence,  attacked  him  with  a  stone  axe  and  would  have  struck  him  with 
it  in  his  passion  if  he  had  not  been  prevented.  The  poor  convict  was  then  tied 
up  and  whipped  with  some  fifty  lashes  of  the  cat  and  ended  the  incident  by  some 
two  weeks  confinement  in  the  hospital,  and  all  for  having  complained  of  being 
hungry. 

Although  1  was  frequently  at  the  prison  and  gave  to  its  afhirs  as  close  inspection 
as  any  Inspector. -ever  had  done,  months  elapsed  before  this  outrage  was  made 
known  to  me;  and  it  was  not  until  a  committee  of  the  Legislature  was  sent  down 
to  investigate  the  aflkirs  of  the  prison,  that  i  learned  that  the  keeper  had  been  in 
the  habit  of  subduing  by  starvation  the  prisoners  of  whom  he  was  afraid. 

It  was  so  easy  for  the  offlcers  to  conceal  even  from  me,  with  all  my  attention 
and  vigilance,  their  abuses  of  authority  and  wanton  cruelty. 

Hence  the  wisdom  and  propriety  of  reeeiving  the  statements  of  prisoners* 
though  receiving  them  cautiously  and  with  many  allowances;  and  hence  the  rule 
of  the  Association,  upon  which  they  acted  while  they  were  allowed  the  opportu- 
nity of  investigating  them,  to  receive  them  but  never  to  give  thtm  to  the  world 
unless  supported  by  other  and  satisfactor>'  evidence. 

The  aid  which  the  Association  was  disposed  to  give  to  discharged  convicts 
brought  to  their  office  many  such  persons,  and  their  statements  were  listened  to  at 
a  matter  of  duty.  Its  officers  were  prohibited  by  the  conduct  of  the  Inspectors  from 
investigating  the  truth  of  those  statements.  They  were  made  by  different  persons 
at  different  times,  and  under  circumstances  which  precluded  the  idea  of  pre-con- 
eert.  They  worked  conviction  in  the  minds  of  the  officers  of  the  Association. 
What  should  they  do? 

If  they  concealed  them,  who  wat  to  know  the  complaints  of  the  prisonerty  mad 
wlie  redress  their  wrongs.    What  «ai  wai  ov«tk»\  Vq  V\i«Vt  ««n^c^^a&ate  bat  out? 
ilacf  wberm  could  they  retort  for  reWel  YmiXXo  va^ 
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Wftrned  by  our  own  experieDce,  we  would  have  inveBtigatad  their  eomplainU 
with  due  aUowance  for  exa|^|^erationi  of  paisiOD  and  depravity;  but  by  the  eondnet 
of  the  Inspectors  we  were  deprived  of  the  opportunity  of  investifation,  and  wo 
were  placed  In  the  alternative  of  either  utterly  suppressing  the  information  we 
received,  or  of  calling  the  attention  of  the  Legislature  to  it  by  incorporating  it  in 
cor  report. 

I  cannot  for  a  moment  enteitain  a  doubt  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Associatiosy 
nnder  its  act  of  incorporation,  to  communicate  to  the  Legislature  the  informatloo 
it  obtained,  and  I  cannot  but  feel  that  it  would  have  been  wanting  in  its  duty  if  it 
bad  omitted  to  do  so. 

If  all  is  right  in  the  government  of  the  prisons,  their  officers  have  nothing  to 
flsar  from  the  investigations  of  candid  and  dispassionate  men.  If  matters  are  wrong 
there,  the  Association  cannot,  without  a  dereliction  of  duty,  refrain  from  speaking 
the  truth  in  soberness  and  sincerity. 

Such  are  the  results  to  which  I  have  been  brought  by  the  investigations  to  whieh 
I  was  invited  by  the  letter  of  Mr.  Wells;  and,  under  the  circumstances,  I  feel  that 
I  should  do  wrong  if  I  hesitated  in  expressing  my  conviction  of  the  propriety  of 
the  Course  pursued  by  the  Association. 

The  views  which  I  have  thus  talren  of  the  duties  of  the  Association  are  com- 
mended to  my  favor  by  t^is  additional  consideration : 

Under  our  present  Constitution,  and  the  laws  enacted  pursuant  to  It,  our  State 
prisons  are  thrown  entirely  into  the  political  arena,  and  become  the  foot-ball  of 
paMy  politics. 

At  every  change  of  parties,  men  are  to  be  thrust  in  or  out  of  their  government^ 
not  according  to  their  fitness  for  the  station,  but  according  to  their  party  attaeh- 
ments;  and  the  Inspectors,  though  called  such,  are  in  fact  governors  of  the  instita- 
tions,  clothed  with  the  patronage  of  appointment  and  the  absolute  power  of 
government.  Over  their  department  there  is  no  superrision,  except  that  which  is 
conferred  by  the  Legislature  on  this  Association,  or  that  which  may  from  time  to 
time  be  exercised  by  legislative  committees.  The  difficulty  of  obtaining  from  the 
Iiegislature  a  committee  of  investigation  is  notoriously  great.  Their  examinations 
must,  of  necessity,  be  fitful  and  uncertain ;  while  those  of  this  Association  mast, 
while  their  act  of  incorporation  is  permitted  to  continue,  be  steady  and  enduring, 
and  be  conducted  by  men  who,  from  their  experience,  are  able  to  trace  the  devloos 
windings  of  fraud  to  its  most  concealed  recesses. 

It  Is  a  matter  of  regret  that,  while  the  Inspectors  recognize  the  importance  and 
necessity  of  establishing  a  supervisory  power  over  them,  they  should  struggle 
against  such  supervision  in  the  hands  of  men  over  whom  they  can  exercise  no 
oontrol,  and  whose  conduct  they  can  in  no  wise  infiuence. 

The  supervision  of  this  Association  is  always  under  the  control  of  the  Legislature, 
and  how  far  or  how  long  it  will  allow  it  to  continue,  must  necessarily  be  submitted 
to  their  wisdom.  But  until  it  shall  be  positively  withdrawn,  it  seems  to  me  that 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  Association,  as  far  as  it  shall  be  permitted,  to  exercise ^he 
power  conferred  upon  it  by  theaet  of  the  Le(gislatace)aDdtod.VflA.VAX\%^3Bk%<nABl 
imposed  along  with  it,  without  fear,  favor,  ot  sAefiXVo^xtotV^A^"^^^!^^^ 
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under  the  law  ai  it  now  stands,  of  exposing  to  the  Leg iilatore  or  the  public  any 
misconduct  of  the  Inspectors,  or  of  such  of  their  subordinates  as  they  may  be  dis- 
posed to  screen.  And  if,  by  the  contumacy  of  the  officers  of  the  prison,  it  shall  be 
prevented  from  making  its  investigations  as  thorough  as  they  ought  to  be,  it  ought 
to  go  as  far  as  it  may  be  permitted;  and,  above  all,  not  withhold  from  the  Legisla- 
ture any  information  which  it  may  pouess,  and  which  may  tend  to  elicit  the  truth. 

I  am,  very  respectfully,  &c., 

J.  W.  EDMONDS. 

William  Chauncey,  £sq.,  with  a  copy  of  his  letter  to  Mr.  Wells,  (from  which 
the  publication  in  the  Inspectors*  report  does  not  vary  materially^)  answers  the 
resolution  as  follows : 

New-Yomk,  February  26,  1851. 
To  th€  Exicutive  Committee  of  the  N,  York  Priton  AetoeiatiOA: 

Gentlemen— Agreeably  to  a  resolution  of  your  body,  requesting  a  copy  of  my 
letter  to  A.  H.  Wells,  Esq.,  Prison  Inspector,  together  with  any  remarks  I  may 
see  proper  to  make  on  the  same,  I  herewith  transmit  it  for  your  inspection. 

I  have  no  comments  to  make  on  the  correspondence,  farther  than  to  amy  that  I  did 
not  intend,  nor  do  I  think  the  communication  authorises,  the  inference  that  I  in- 
tended to  call  in  question  the  character  or  veracity  of  the  members  of  the  executive 
committee. 

The  report  must  be  judged  of  by  its  own  merits,  and  not  by  the  individual  opinion 
of  any  of  the  members  of  the  board. 

Yours,  respectfully, 

WM.  CHAUNCEY. 

We  respectfully  ask  a  careful  examination  of  our  last  report  by  th«  Legialature, 
and  by  all  who  feel  any  interest  in  the  penal  Institutions  of  our  State. 

1850,  Feb.Uthj  (No.  684,  R.  No.  2,  p.  103.)  Sentenced  for  five 
years  for  grand  larceny,  was  pardoned  and  discharged  yesterday  after 
twa years  imprisonment,  on  condition  of  his  leaving  the  State.  Says, 
a  prisoner  by  the  name  of  John  Taylor  had  been  sick  for  some  weeks 
so  as  to  be  unable  to  work,  though  he  was  not  placed  in  the  hospital ; 
about  two  weeks  ago  he  went  into  the  file-shop,  when  Williamsony 
the  agent  of  that  shop,  ordered  him  to  do  something  in  the  shop  ;  he 
replied  that  he  was  not  able.  Williamson  then  informed  Solomon 
Lockwood,  the  deputy  keeper  in  charge  of  the  file  shop,  of  (he  cir- 
cumstance, and  he  represented  the  case  to  the  warden  From  the 
representations  of  Lockwood  the  warden  thought  that  Taylor  ought 
to  be  punished,  and  ordered  him  showered.  Lockwood  then  went  to 
Taylor  and  ordered  him  to  accompany  him  to  the  bath  ;  Taylor  re- 
quested that  he  might  be  permitted  to  speak  to  the  warden  ;  this 
reasonable  request  was  refused)  and  they  hurried  him  off  to  the  bath. 
When  he  got  there  Vie  leiuscA  Vo  ^o\ii)^\^^Ti^l,>5Ki^v\i^\».\wDamitted 
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no  offence,  anil  went  directly  back  to  the  shop.  Lockwood  then  went 
for  Bob  Lent  who  soon  made  his  appearance  with  a  club,  accompa- 
nied by  several  of  the  guard  with  guns.  Lent  fell  upon  Taylor  and 
beat  him  all  the  way  to  the  bath  ;  they  put  him  in  and  showered  him 
dreadfully ;  he  was  taken  from  the  bath  to  the  dock  cell  and  kept 
there  two  or  three  days  in  his  wet  clothes,  and  paid  no  attention  to 
dressing  the  wounds  they  had  inflicted  upon  him  ;  he  remained  in 
this  cell  several  days  when  ke  was  removed  to  the  hospital  where  he 
now  is.     Says  that  Lent  and  Lockwood  are  both  very  intemperate. 

FtVy,  19M,  (No.  585,  R.  No.  2,  p.  105.)  Sentenced  for  five  years 
for  petit  larceny,  second  offence,  was  discharged  from  Auburn  State 
prison  15th  instant.  Says  that  Wells,  late  warden,  is  a  cruel  tyrant, 
was  very  passionate  ;  has  seen  him  cut  the  hair  close  off*  their  heads 
and  showered  them,  and  put  iron  collars  on  them.  The  present  war- 
den is  a  much  better  man  than  Wells ;  E.  L.  Porter  is  a  fair  man.  A 
prisoner  by  the  name  of  Bennet,  who  went  from  Sing  Sing  to  Auburn 
on  the  27th  of  last  August,  on  leaving  his  cell  in  the  morning  had  on 
a  thin  muslin  cap.  that  he  had  taken  with  him  from  Sing  Sing,  and 
which  he  had  been  allowed  to  wear  while  there  ;  when  he  got  in  the 
yard.  Underwood,  a  deputy  keeper,  ordered  him  to  take  it  off;  he  re- 
plied I  will  not,  but  when  1  get  in  the  shop  I  will  if  you  order  me  to 
do  so.  Underwood  complained  to  the  warden  who  ordered  Bennet 
to  be  punished.  Underwood  then  ordered  him  to  the  bath  ;  he  re- 
fused to  obey  because  he  thought  he  did  not  deserve  punishment ;  he 
said  that  he  had  always  had  the  privilege  of  wearing  it  at  Sing  Sing, 
and  he  could  not  see  why  the  same  privilege  should  not  be  allowed 
him  at  Auburn.  Underwood  then  called  to  his  assistance  several  of 
the  prisoners  and  ordered  them  to  take  him  to  the  bath  by  force. 
Underwood  beat  the  man  over  his  head  with  his  cane  till  he  broke  it ; 
they  then  put  Bennet  in  the  bath  and  showered  him  with  two  barrels 
of  water  with  ice  in  it.  Bennet  complained  to  Wells  and  Comstock, 
Inspectors,  but  they  took  no  notice  of  it.  Not  long  afterwards  Dr. 
Clark  came  and  Bennet  wanted  to  speak  to  him,  but  Wells  prevented 
his  having  an  opportunity  of  doing  so.  Another  person  by  the  name 
of  Sullivan  was  treated  very  much  in  the  same  way  in  the  latter  part 
of  September  or  fore  part  of  October,  though  he  dont  know  whether 
they  put  ice  in  the  water.  Says  that  he  has  heard  the  men  cry  mur- 
der when  the  keepers  have  been  beating  them. 
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March  3d,  (No.  588,  R.  2,  p.  107.)  Sentenced  for  five  years  for 
burglary  and  petit  larceny,  and  ^was  discharged  the  12th  inst.  £. 
L.  Porter,  the  warden  gave  him  a  £ew  lines  in  which  he  says  :  *^  the 
bearer  has  been  an  inmate  of  this  prison  the  last  five  years,  and  has 
during  his  imprisonment,  uniformly  conducted  well.*'  He  says  that 
a  few  days  before  he  came  from  the  prison  he  saw  Wells  knock  a 
man  down  because  he  refused  to  strip  to  go  in  the  bath.  He  says 
that  u  few  days  before  he  left  the  prison,  Robert  Lent  knocked  a 
man  down  and  beat  him  so  unmercifully  that  he  was  not  able  to 
work  when  he  (558)  left  there  ;  his  name  was  Smith,  and  works  in 
the  file  shop,  some  of  the  keepers  assisted  Lent ;  they  dragged  him 
by  the  hair  an<l  pulled  some  of  it  out,  and  kicked  him.  Keeper 
Horton  witnessed  this  transaction. 

March  I3ih,  (No.  589,  R.  2,  p.  108.)  Sentenced  for  five  years 
for  attempting  to  pass  a  counterfeit  bank  note  ;  was  discharged  by 
expiration  of  sentence,  2d  inst.  A.  H.  Wells,  one  of  the  Inspectors 
says,  '^  I  have  known  him  for  about  three  years,  during  which  time  he 
has  been  faithful,  industrious,  sober  and  in  all  respects  well  behaved.'^ 
(589)  Says  that  Wells  was  a  good  keeper  except  when  he  got  in  a 
passion,  he  would  strike  the  prisoners  over  the  head  with  his  cane, 
the  present  warden  E.  L.  Porter,  is  a  very  fine  man,  bat  Bob.  Lent 
is  geneially  reported  to  be  very  cruel.  Being  employed  in  the 
weave  shop  he  saw  none  of  it  himself. 

March  26th.  (No.  592,  R.  2,  p.  113.)  Sentenced  for  three  years, 
for  grand  larceny  ;  discharged  17th  inst.  Says  that  there  never  was 
a  mark  on  the  book  against  him,  but  he  has  seen  others  punished 
very  severely.  On  one  occasion  he  saw  Robt.  Lent  knock  down 
John  Taylor,  and  jump  upon  him,  they  showered  him  and  then  lock- 
ed him  up  :  Says  that  it  was  a  common  thing  for  Lent  to  beat  the 
prisoners  with  his  cane.  Lent  was  a  very  hasty,  passionate  man.  A 
prisoner  by  the  name  of  Lane  told  him  that  Wells  cut  his  face  by 
striking  him  with  a  cane.  Wells  was  very  passionate  and  when  an- 
gry would  not  hesitate  to  beat  the  prisoners. 

^pril  16M.  (No.  594,  R.  2,  p.  114.)  Sentenced  for  three  years 
for  burglary,  discharged  15th  inst :  Says  that  he  saw  one  of  the  dep- 
uty keepers  strike  a  prisoner  in  the  weave  shop  with  a  club,  because 
be  did  not  work  enough  ;  E.  L.  Porter,   the  warden  is  a  good  man  ; 
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and  strongly  recommends  him  to  this  association  as  having  rondacted 
well  in  prison  ;  this  is  the  first  communication  made  to  this  associa- 
tion by  a  warden  since  Wells  was  appointed  in  1843. 

April  21th.  (No.  598,  R.  2,  p.  115.)  Sentenced  for  two  years  and 
five  months,  for  grand  larceny  ;  discharged  15th  inst.  ;  says  that  the 
prison  is  not  in  as  good  order  as  it  was  when  Mathew  Gordon  was 
warden  ;  Wells  who  succeeded  Gordon,  is  very  passionate.  On  one 
occasion  a  young  man  by  the  name  of  Johnson,  who  had  been  cut  in 
the  face  by  a  fellow-prisoner  striking  him  with  a  poker,  went  to 
Wells  and  told  him  that  he  was  unable  to  work;  this  put  him  in  a  pas- 
sion and  he  struck  him  with  his  fist  in  the  face,  kicked  him  and  then 
struck  him  with  a  rattan  cane.  Says  they  have  not  had  fresh  meat 
for  two  months,  and  that  they  had  was  very  poor ;  that  the  deputy 
Iceepers  furnish  the  prisoners  without  informing  the  warden  ;  Lock* 
wood,  a  keeper  in  the  file  shop  is  drunk  every  two  or  three  days ; 
the  prisoners  in  the  hospital  play  at  cards  and  dominoes,  &c.  A 
prisoner  by  the  name  of  Waters,  alias  Newman,  who  kept  the  books 
in  the  hospital,  used  to  sell  the  liquor  to  the  other  prisoners.  John 
Lent  and  Lock  wood  before  mentioned,  used  to  go  to  the  hospital  and 
drink  the  liquor  ordered  by  the  doctor  for  the  use  of  the  sick  ;  about 
six  weeks  .igo  a  prisoner  attempted  to  hang  himself  but  was  discov- 
ered before  he  was  quite  de^id,  and  taken  to  the  hospital ;  the  next 
morning  (he  warden  asked  him  how  he  came  to  do  so ;  he  replied 
that  he  would  rather  not  live  than  be  under  such  a  keeper  as  Lock- 
iKTOod.  A  prisoner  from  Rockland  county,  on  arriving  at  the  prison, 
asked  Wells,  who  was  then  warden,  if  he  might  write  to  his  friends 
at  home,  Wells  replied,  no,  if  you  ask  me  that  question  again,!  will 
put  you  in  the  shower  bath  ;  this  was  about  the  month  of  July  ; 
about  two  weeks  after,  the  person  above  alluded  to  had  come  to  the 
prison,  a  yoke  was  put  on  his  neck  with  three  prongs ;  and  about  four 
weeks  ago  one  of  the  prongs  got  broke^  they  then  took  it  off  and 
put  on  a  heavier  one.  John  Archer,  a  deputy  keeper  is  always  dri- 
ving the  men  and  is  nevtr  satisfied  with  what  they  do ;  Archer  pun- 
ished tliese  men  because  they  did  not  do  as  much,  work  as  he  thought 
they  ought  to  do ;  he  locked  them  up ;  their  names  were  Snyder, 
Spring  and  Martin. 

May  *Joih.  (No.    599,  R.   2,  p^  117.)    Sentence    for  five  years 
for  receiving  stolen  goods;  discharged  25th  of  last  month;  says  that 
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Wells  J  when  warden  was  very  severe,  punished  the  men  frequently; 
has  seen  fifty  showered  of  a  day;  used   to  beat  the  men  with  clubs^ 
apparently  hickory  sticks  as  large  as  broom   stick;  has    seen  him 
knock  a  man  down  called  Punch    from  Albany,  three   times  with  a 
club  after  showering  him;  this  occurred  about   twenty-two  months 
ago.     I  understand  from  one  of  the  officers  named  Weod  that  thii 
punishment  was  inflicted  because  Punch   was  required   to  do  more 
work  than  he  was  able  to  perform;  Punch   worked  in  the  file  shop 
and  was  only  18  or  19  years  old;  very  small  and   light;  first  time 
Wells  struck  him  in  the  face  with  his  cane  which  was  thicker  than  a 
man's  thumb;  second  time  struck  him  with  his  fist  on  the  side  of  the 
head;  he  also  struck  him  down  the  third  time,  but  whether  with  the 
cane  or  fist  does  not  remember;  he   was  then   locked  up  for  four  or 
five  days;  had  often  seen  Wells  strike  the  prisoners  with  his  fist  and 
with  a  club  like  a  blackguard.     After  Punch  was  brought  out  of  Us 
cell  he  had  an  iron   collar  put  round  his   neck  with  three  prongs 
about  seven  or  eight  inches  in   length;  this  was  rivited  on,  and  he 
had  to  sleep  with  it;  the  yoke  was  kept  on  four  .or  five  months.    He 
refers  to  Barney  Smith  and   Owen  Turney,  as  having  been  cruellf 
punished.     He  further  says — Mr.  Wells  held  a  ball   in  the  female 
prison  and  sent  to  the  male  prison   for  Duell  to  come  and   play  the 
violin,    leaving   the    prison    short  of    officers,  thereby   giving  the 
prisoners  an  opportunity  to  escape;  during  the  time  he  (Wells)  has 
been  Inspector  be  has  allowed  Mr.  Swain   to  extort  out  of  the  pris- 
oners, under  the  pretence  of  getting  them  liberated,  after   passing  a 
resolution  that  if  any  of  the  keepers  held  any  ordinary  conversation 
with  the  prisoners  in  regard  to  their  liberation  he  would    consider  it 
sufficient  cause  for  suspension.     I  was  on  the  20th  Septembers  1848^ 
most  cruelly  treated  by  Mr.  Wells,  Mr.  Wood,  and  Horton,  without 
any  sufficient  cause;  was  showered  till  I  could  not    stand;  was  then 
taken  to  the  keepers'  hall  out  of  the  prisoners'  sight,  then  fallen  upon 
by  Wells,  Wood,  and  Horton,  with  clubs,  struck  by  Wells  with  the 
fist,  by  Wood  with  a  club  several  times;  Mr.   Horton  struck   me  in 
the  mouth  with  a   heavy  iron  key,  knocked  out   two  of  my  teeth| 
splitting  my  lip  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  it  necessary  to  have  it 
sowed  up;  was  then  locked  up  in  a  dark  and  gloomy  cell  five  days  on 
bread  and  water,  then  taken  out  and  a  heavy  iron  yoke  put  about  my 
oeck  with  three  prongs  about  one  foot  in  length  constructed  in  such 
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^n^DDer  that  it  was  almost  impossible  to  sleep  with  it  on;  it  was 
wpt  on  five  weeks. 

July  Zlst.  (No,  609.  R.  2,  p.  124.)  Sentence  for  nine  years  for 
burglary,  2nd  degree;  discharged  by  pardon  26th  inst.  Says  that  E. 
L.  Porter,  the  present  Warden,  is  a  good  man,  but  Wells  when  he 
VB8  warden  was  very  severe;  that  he  knocked  the  men  about  and 
»eat  them  very  often;  he  was  very  passionate;  several  of  the  under- 
:eeper8,  particularly  Lent  and  Lockwood,  are  bad  men,  when  they 
le  angry  they  curse  and  swear  at  the  prisoners.  Lent  occainonally 
Irikes  them;  Lockwood  drinks  very  hard,  is  generally  drunk  when 
tn  night  duty.  The  provisions  are  generally  pretty  good,  but  the 
ids  out  of  which  they  eat,  are  sour  and  smell  so  bad  that  it  is  sick- 
ioing,  and  he  thinks  to  this  cause  may  be  attributed  much  of  the 
ickness  that  at  different  times  prevails  in  the  prison. 

September  1th.  (No.  617,  Reg.  2,  p.  126.)  Sentenced  seven 
rears  and  six^months;  discharged  6th  inst.  Says  that  E.  L.  PorteTy 
he  warden,  is  a  fine  little  man  as  ever  broke  the  bread  of  life,  if  he 
vas  let  alone;  but  Wells  gives  the  orders  and  Robert  Lent  carries 
hem  into  effect;  Wells  and  Lent  rule  the  prison;  when  Wells  was 
rarden  he  was  very  fractious;  last  week  a  man  by  the  name  of  Her- 
ick,  for  some  offence  was  ordered  by  Robert  Lent  to  the  bath,  he 
efused  to  go,  when  Lent  called  to  his  assistance  several  of  the  keep- 
irs;  they  threw  the  man  down,  placed  him  on  his  back,  and  put  a 
leavy  bar  of  iron  on  his  breast,  not  less  than  eight  feet  long,  and  at 
east  three^inches  square;  after  taking  the  bar  off  they  put  him  in  the 
ttth  and  gave  him  three  or  four  barrels  of  water.  The  flour  has 
»een  sour  and  of  course  the  bread  has  been  bad;  about  last  April  he 
aw  Lent  choke  and  drag  a  man  down,  by  the  name  of  Barney,  and 
lamped  upon  his  breast  calling  out^^  kill  the  devil — kill  the  devil," 
kC}  Barney  was  removed  to  the  hospital  where  he  remained  some 
ime  and  vras  then  sent  to  the  quarry;  he  remained  there  but  a  short 
ime  when  he  returned  to  the  hospital  and  soon  died  there.  If  a 
irisoner  does  not  eat  all  his  bread  it  is  returned  to  the  kitchen,  and 
it  the  next  meal  the  same  bread  is  again  handed  out  to  the  same  pris- 
oer  or  some  other,  and  in  this  way  it  is  repeated  till  it  gets  white 
rith  mould;  never  saw  £.  L.  Porter  strike  a  prisoner;  he  is  a  good 
xeper;  but  Robert  Lent  and  several  of  the  other  keepers  do  it  fre- 
uently^  with  their  canes.     A  colored  man  by  \]h^  n'aLUi^  ol  ^^\i^^ 
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NickersoD  met  a  young  man  in  the  archway  that  goes  under  the 
prison,  and  struck  him  with  his  spade  and  fractured  his  skull,  of 
which  he  died;  an  inquest  was  held. and  a  verdict  returned  that  Nick- 
erson  acted  in  self-defence;  though  it  was  the  general  opinion  that  it 
was  a  wanton  piece  of  cruelty,  without  any  provocation;  Wells  said 
that  Nickerson  done  just  right;  he  fully  justified  him.  On  OQ/e  oc- 
casion Nickerson  struck  one  of  the  prisoners  on  the  shoulder  and 
knocked  him  down.  Wells  procured  a  pardon  for  Nickerson,  gave 
him  money,  and  sent  him  off  to  Canada. 

Sepfr.  13M.  (No.  621,  R.  2,  p.  129.)  Sentenced  two  years  for 
grand  larceny,  discharged  6th  inst.  Says  that  Porter,  the  warden. is 
a  good  man,  and  all  the  prisoners  like  him  ;  that  Bob  Lent  always 
treated  him  welU  but  most  of  the  prisoners  dislike  him  because  he  ii 
so  hard  with  them  ;  saw  Barney  Smith,  a  crazy  man,  knocked  down 
for  fighting  ;  he  died  soon  after,  whether  from  the  effect  of  the  blowi 
canH  say  ;  he  received  a  punch  in  the  ribs  himself  with  a  cane  which 
he  thought  would  have  killed  him  ;  says  that  a  negro  v^o  had  killed 
a  man  was  pardoned  out  through  the  exertions  of  the  officers. 

SepVr,  }9th.     (No.  622,  R.  2,  p.  130.)     Sentenced  five  years  for 

receiving  stolen  goods,  discharged  17th  instant.  Says  that  when  A. 
H.  Wells  was  warden  he  and  Bob  Lent  were  continually  driving  and 
showering  the  prisoners.  Wells  was  very  passionate,  and  frequently 
struck  the  prisoners  ;  John  Lent  struck  a  man  on  the  bead  and  cut  it 
severely  ;  the  present  warden,  E.  L  Porter,  is  a  very  fine  man.  The 
provisions  are  tolerable,  but  the  prisoners  do  not  get  enough  of  it. 

Sepfr.  23d.  (No.  623,  Reg.  2,  p.  131.)  Sentenced  ten  years  for 
highway  robbery,  discharged  on  expiration  of  sentence  21st  instant. 
Says  that  the  head  keeper  is  as  good  a  man  as  ever  they  had.  Hi^ 
provisions  are  not  so  good  as  they  were  when  Eldridge  or  Gordon 
were  keepers.  The  necessary  nourishment  is  not  given  to  the  sickin 
the  hospital ;  the  liquors  intended  for  the  sick  are  drank  by  some  of 
the  keepers  ;  Bob  Lent  and  the  agent,  and  inspector  Wells  go  to  the 
hospital  for  their  drink  as  regularly  as  they  would  to  the  hotel.  About 
two  years  ago  was  sick  in  the  hospital  and  witnessed  the  abuse  of 
Barney,  as  stated  by  other  discharged  prisoners.  Says  they  com- 
menced dining  in  V\ie  \\?A\  V\ifc^^>(^\\\^\\  ^^'^xNsawaers  vc  allowed 
fifteen  minutes  al  d\i\uer.    Sv3^\vv:  m^^^^  i\iL^^%t^\s^\KSM.^vs\ 
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which  he  sold  to  the  convictSy  and  to  prerent  the  oiBcera  taking  it 
from  him  when  he  dressed  he  gave  it  to  John  I.  Leeds^  a  keeper,  who 
promised  to  meet  him,  but  did  not  keep  his  promise. 

SspfV.  26th.  (No.  624.  R.  2,  p.  132.)  Sentenced  four  years  and 
six  months  for  grand  larceny,  discharged  9th  of  last  month.  Says 
Robert  Lent  rules  the  prison  ;  that  he  is  very  harsh  and  unfeeling  ; 
has  seen  A.  H.  Wells,  when  he  was  warden,  often  beat  the  prisoners. 
Provisions  are  very  bad .  Eldridge  and  Gordon  were  good  men.  The 
clothes  given  on  his  discharge  were  very  poor.  It  was  the  practice 
formerly  that  when  a  deputy  keeper  wanted  a  man  punished  he  sent 
complaint  to  the  warden,  but  of  latter  time  that  ceremony  is  dis- 
pensed with  ;  the  deputy  now  sends  them  to  the  bath,  or  beats  them, 
or  locks  them  up  on  bread  and  water,  without  consulting  any  one. 
"Riey  have  fresh  meat  about  once  in  three  or  four  weeks ;  the  pota* 
toes  are  very  bad  ;  would  not  get  more  than  three  or  four  out  of  a 
dozen  that  was  fit  to  eat.  After  Barney  Smith,  as  mentioned  by 
(No.  477,  R.  1,  p.  218,)  his  clothes  were  put  in  the  wash ;  they  were 
so  i)]oody  that  they  had  to  be  soaked  several  days  before  i^  could  be 
got  out ;  Barney's  head  and  shoulders  were  cut  dreadfully.  The  cat 
has  been  abolished,  but  the  club  has  supplied  its  place,  which  is  more 
cruel  and  brutalizing  than  the  cat  itself.  Has  seen  John  Lent  drunk 
frequently  ;  Lockwood  was  a  great  drunkard  ;  sometimes  he  would 
be  gone  a  day  or  two  on  a  spree,  and  then  come  back  again.  Mc- 
DufTey  is  the  best  keeper  in  the  prison. 

October  12th.  (No.  626,  R.  2,  p.  135.)  Sentenced  three  years 
for  assault  with  intent  to  rob,  discharged  this  day.  He  is  well  recom- 
mended by  £.  L.  Porter^  warden .  Says  he  has  no  complaint  to  make 
of  his  treatment  while  in  prison  ;  that  Robt.  Lent  always  treated  him 
well ;  but  that  he  is  a  very  bad  man,  and  that  he  and  the  chaplain  are 
not  fit  for  that  place  ;  the  chaplain  is  lazy  and  in  every  way  unsuited 
for  his  duties  ;  that  Wells  bears  a  very  bad  character  among  the  prison- 
ers, and  is  usually  known  by  the  name  of  '^  the  old  liar.'' 

October  19th.  (No.  627,  R.  2,  p.  136.)  Sentenced  two  years  for 
^rand  larceny,  discharged  yesterday.  Says  that  some  of  the  keepers 
use  the  prisoners  reasonably,  while  others  use  them  most  unreasonably. 
'  Last  week  a  prisoner  by  the  name  of  Wm.  Pierce  was  caught  talking ; 
•one  of  the  keepers  gave  him  a  note  to  another  keeper  to  lock  him  up  ; 
lie  returned  without  delivering  the  note,  as  w%a  w^^vft^^  ^Vv^^QbA 
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keeper  struck  him  in  the  face,  and  put  aniron  yoke  upoQ  his  neck 
ureig^hing  over  forty  pounds,  and  stretching  his  arms  upon  it  wide 
apart ;  he  being  unable  to  stand  under  it  they  put  a  rope  round  his 
body  and  passing  it  over  a  beam  kept  him  in  a  most  painful  positicn 
for  many  hours,  so  that  when  released  he  was  obliged  to  be  taken  to 
the  hospital.  Joseph  Urmy  and  Flack  are  the  keepers  who  inflicted 
this  punishment.  Saw  Robt.  Lent  under  the  influence  of  liquor  yes- 
terday. Lent  advised  him  to  say  nothing  about  the  usage  of  the 
convicts  by  their  keepers,  as  his  word  would  not  be  taken  for  any 
thing,  he  would  not  be  believed.  Several  of  the  keepers  get  drunk ; 
has  seen  Lockwood,  the  keeper  in  the  file  shop,  so  drunk  in  the  hat 
shop  as  to  fall  asleep,  and  the  prisoners  could  do  as  they  pleased 
while  he  was  in  that  condition.  Robt.  Lent  has  more  influence  in  the 
prison  than  the  inspector,  the  agent,  or  the  warden,  and  there  would 
not  be  half  the  punishment  if  it  were  not  for  him  ;  saw  Lent  beat  and 
abuse  the  men  repeatedly.  Wells  goes  to  the  hospital  and  orders 
whom  he  pleases  to  go  to  work,  and  countermands  the  orders  of  the 
doctor  whenever  he  thinks  proper.  The  keepers  try  to  prevent  the 
discharged  prisoners  from  applying  to  the  Prison  Association  for 
assistance,  telling  them  it  will  be  of  no  use,  that  they  won't  assist  anj 
person.  Says  the  provisions  are  better  since  they  have  got  a  dining- 
hall,  as  each  prisoner  can  now  exhibit  his  food  for  inspection. 

October  23.  (No.  628,  Reg.  2,  p.  138.)  Sentenced  Ave  years  for 
forgery,  second  degree;  discharged  yesterday;  is  strongly  recom- 
mended by  E.  L.  Porter,  warden  of  the  prison.  Says  they  have 
.  some  good  keepers,  but  they  have  three  bad  ones,  viz :  Lockwood, 
Purdy  and  Flack;  says  Robt.  Lent  is  a  hard  case,  but  thinks  he  has 
made  some  improvement  of  latter  time;  thinks  Wells  has  given  lum 
a  caution;  says  the  potatoes  are  cooked  the  day  before  they  are  used; 
lie  in  the  water  all  night,  and  the  next  day  they  are  sour  and  very 
unpalatable;  the  coffee  is  also  bad,  owing  to  its  being  made  the  day 
before  it  is  used;  the  meat  is  a  little  Mtor  *ince  they  have  had  a 
dining-hall;  says  he  saw  Wells  shower  a  prisoner  named  Barney 
with  five  barrels  of  water,  having  great  luTr*)8  of  ice  in  it,  and  while 
the  man  was  dressing,  he  took  his  cane  and  laid  en  him  as  hard  and 
as  long^as  he  was  able,  after  which  he  put  a  ball  and  chain  on  him 
^nd  placed  him  in  solitary  confinement  for  six  months,  but  the  man 
died  before  tbaV  V\me  ex^jVceA.  TW  \fc«^^^  ^\!ifi.taUy^  diacouiage 
discharged  pfisoivere  item  ^v^^V^?*^*^  ^^"ftiNsssft.  ^^saRysA.^\^sik  Ss»  w 
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nstance.  Says  the  chaplain  is  very  negligent  in  the  performance  of 
his  duties;  says  Wells  has  a  man  in  confinement  suspected  of  setting 
fire  to  the  vrork>  shops;  is  to  be  kept  on  bread  and  water  till  he  dies 
if  he  does  not  confess  it. 


FINANCES. 

There  has  been  received  since  the  date  of  our  last  report,  the  sum 
of  $3,939.95;  of  which  $2,000  was  a  legacy  left  us  by  Miss  Sarah 
De  Milt.  By  the  terms  of  the  bequest,  one-half  this  amount  ($1,000) 
18  to  be  applied  to  the  use  of  the  female  department.  It  has  been 
deemed  best  to  reserve  this  sum  as  the  commencement  of  a  fund  for 
the  purpose  of  the  erection  of  a  suitable  home  for  discharged  female 
convicts.  Wc  doubt  not  that  there  is  both  philanthropy  and  liberal- 
ity enough  in  our  citizens  to  warrant  the  hope  that  this  most  needful 
object  may  soon  be  attained. 

Balance  on  hand  the  preceding  year,  $113.46,  making  a  total  of 
$4,053.61. 

Of  which  were  expended, 

For  inspection  of  prisons, $99  07 

**    discharged  convict  committee,  rent,  &c., 1,834  81 

«    bill  of  costs, 21  56 

"    report, ,.3^.., 284  97 

<'    books  and  stationery, 4^4.. ••  •  ■  • 27  50 

DcMiltfund, .....T..; 2,000  00 


Total  amount  expended, $4,267  91 

Total  amount  on  hand  and  received, 4,053  61 

Balance  due  De  Milt  fund, $214  30 


These  contributions  are  entirely  inadequate  to  the  wants  of  the 
Association.  We  have,  indeed,  too  frequently  been  compelled  to 
deny  relief  to  worthy  applicants,  thus  subjecting  ourselves  to  the  im- 
putation of  pretence  and  insincerity. 

We  trust  that  the  year  on  which  we  are  entering,  may  be  marked 
with  more  interest  on  the  part  of  the  benevolent  amongst  ua^to^^xd 
ibiB  truly  pitiable   c/ass  of  our  feWow-mtii)  ^v&(^t%t.^  ^Atl^<M:^%* 
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Timely  relief  may  save  many  a  one  from  relapsing  into  crime.  Be- 
side the  positiTe  comfort  which  may  be  given  him  for  the  moment, 
this  practical  sympathy  encourages  him  in  his  struggles  towards  re- 
formation. Se  favorably  is  this  branch  of  our  association  regarded 
in  Europe,  that  many  of  their  most  intelligent  prison  keepers  have 
declared,  that  it  presents  to  the  convicts  the  only  hope  of  recovery. 

For  the  other  objects  of  the  Association,  increased  pecuniary  re- 
sources are  needed.  An  agent  for  the  detention  committee  must  be 
employed,  and  these  duties  will  occupy  the  entire  time  of  a  compe- 
tent man.  It  cannot  be  supposed  that  such  can  be  had  without  ade- 
quate compensation. 

Should  we  be  successful  in  the  attempt  legally  to  enforce  our  rights 
to  visit  and  inspect  the  prisons  of  the  Stale,  funds  will  also  be  re- 
quired to  meet  the  expenses  of  travel,  incident  to  this  service. 

The  numerous  and  important  duties  devolved  upon  us  by  our  char- 
ter, cannot  be  performed  without  greatly  increased  resources.  Whilst 
the  members  of  the  Executive  Committee  are  willing  to  give  their 
time,  they  must  look  for  the  means  to  meet  the  calls  upon  them,  to 
such  as  know  what  it  is  to  pity,  and  esteem  it  a  privilege  to  save  the 
fallen. 

DETENTIONS. 

We  have  already  alluded  to  the  necessity  of  an  agent  for  the  com- 
mittee on  detentions.  Not  only  should  the  daily  committals  to  the 
City  prison  receive  attention,  but  also  those  to  the  various  police  sta- 
tions and  houses  of  detention.  Whilst  the  former  has  been  constantly 
visited  by  the  corresponding  secretary  and  occasionally  by  other 
members  of  the  committee,  the  others  we  have  reluctantly  been  com- 
pelled to  pass  by.  This  is  a  source  of  deep  regret,  as  there  are  cases 
of  continual  occurrence  where  direction  and  assistance  should  be  given. 
There  are  frequent  instances  of  improper  commitment,  as  the  dischar- 
ges without  examination  show.  Arrests  are  not  unfrequently  made 
and  the  party  temporarily  comnrutted,  even  without  the  oath  of  the 
officer  ;  a  course  of  proceeding  wholly  illegal.  We  state  with  confi- 
dence that  the  constant  observation  of  a  competent  and  disinterested 
agent  would  remedy  very  many  of  these  abuses,  as  we  have  already 
liad  abundant  occasion  to  know,  in  the  limited  attention  we  have  been 
able  to  bestow  upon  l\\ese  m^W^t%. 
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At  the  city  prison  every  facility  has  been  afforded  us  in  our  inves- 
tigations, by  the  warden  and  his  assistants  ;  and  our  joint  effort^  have 
been  successful  in  introducing  several  needed  reforms.  The  street 
entrance  to  the  female  department  has  been  closed,  and  all  access  to 
it  is  now  through  the  prison  office,  where  an  observant  officer  is 
always  in  attendance.  The  practice  of  transferring  permits  to  im- 
proper persons  outside  of  the  prison,  and  when  beyond  the  control  of 
the  officers,  which  formerly  was  of  too  frequent  occurrence,  is  thus 
completely  checked.  The  general  good  order  of  the  prison  is  promo- 
ted by  this  arrangement.  The  yard  connected  with  the  female  de- 
partment has  also  been  enlarged,  and  a  shed  erected  for  the  protection 
of  the  inmates  who  frequent  it.  This  shed  should  be  entirely  enclosed 
and  the  room  heated,  so  that  it  may  be  used  in  winter  for  a  work  .shop. 
In  the  male  department  a  large  building  has  been  erected  for  a  work 
shop,  but  seems  to  remain  unoccupied. 

But  all  these  are  mere  palliations  to  a  great  <>vil.  The  prison  is 
entirely  too  small  for  the  wants  of  the  community,  and  its  arrange- 
ments utterly  unfit  for  a  house  of  detention.  The  wise  and  humane 
law  of  the  State,  requiring  the  separate  confinement  of  those  charged 
with  crime,  is  here,  almost  of  necessity,  habitually  disregarded.  A 
new  and  quite  different  building  is  indispensable,  not  only  for  the 
obseivation  of  this  law  but  for  the  introduction  of  a  proper  discipline 
and  a  healthful  management  of  the  prison. 

The  control  of  our  houses  of  detention  is  now  by  law  entrusted  to 
the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  alms  house  and  prison  department. 
Whilst  awardinir  all  honor  to  the  zeal  and  disinterestedness  of  the 
gentlemen  who  discharge  the  onerous  and  varied  duties  of  this  depart- 
ment of  our  city  government,  we  are  yet  constrained  to  say  that  wc 
do  not  think  they  have  given  that  attention  to  the  cliaracter  of  our 
detention  prison,  their  adaptedness  for  the  purposes  designed,  and  the 
nature  of  the  regulations  and  discipline  enforced  in  them,  which  is  so 
imperatively  called  for.  Their  mere  economies,  considered  in  the 
limited  sense  of  the  daily  or  yearly  expenditures,  seem  by  their  reports 
to  have  been  closely  scrutinized  ;  but  the  more  weighty  matters  of  so 
regulating  these  institutions  as  to  secure  to  their  inmates  their  just 
rights,  as  to  make  them  means  of  reformation  to  those  who  are  reclaim- 
able  or  manifest  contrition  for  their  wrong-doing,  thus  far  appear  not 
to  have  commanded  the  study  they  deserve.     Amon^  thoie  diibf 
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arrested  on  the  charge  of  crime,  are  very  many  entirely  innocent, 
others  detected  for  the  first  time,  others  of  tender  age,  youths  and 
mere  children.  Now  we  safely  affirm  that  of  these  classes  who  enter 
our  houses  of  detention,  four  out  of  every  five  pass  out  sevenfold  more 
the  children  of  crime  than  they  were  before.  From  the  associations 
of  these  pest  houses,  no  other  result  can  be  rationally  looked  for  ;  and 
80  it  will  continue  to  be  until  the  whole  system  is  changed.  Greatly 
to  improve  the  discipline,  with  the  present  conveniences,  cannot  be 
expected.  But  what  has  been  done  toward  this  end  1  Thus  are  we 
going  on  from  year  to  year,  absolutely  educating  the  young  to  crime; 
perfecting  the  novice,  and  hardening  the  proficient.  Looking  at  this 
question  from  the  ignoble  stand-point  of  dollars  and  cents,  we  ask,  is 
it  good  economy  1  But  when  we  examine  it  in  its  moral  aspects,  we 
are  amazed  that  our  city  authorities,  for  a  long  senes  of  years  past, 
have  seemed  so  willing  to  overlook  it,  or  to  blind  themselves  to  its 
glaring  evils.  In  our  former  reports,  as  well  as  in  maturely  consid- 
ered memorials,  we  have  invited  attention  to  this  subject ;  but  our 
statements  and  recommendations  have  been  alike  disregarded. 

Our  houses  of  detention  not  only  in  this  city,  but  throughout  the 
State,  are  little  else  than  seminaries  of  vice  and  crime.  Of  these, 
there  are  about  seventy,  annually  sending  into  the  community,  their 
thirty  thousand  graduates.  In  this  city  alone,  wc  have  in  round 
numbers,  not  far  from  twenty  thousand,  passing  through  ihe  differ- 
ent classes,  re-entering  into  life  more  thoroughly  prepared  for  the 
practice  of  their  debasing  and  ruinous][arts,  in  which  society  itself, 
through  these  agents,  has  done  its  best  to  perfect  them.  And  yet 
we  are  lavishing  millions  on  our  common  schools,  academies  and  col- 
leges ;  spending  untold  sums  in  erecting  and  beautifying  temples  for 
the  worship  of  God  ;  multiplying  and  supporting  police  officers,  con- 
stables, attorneys,  judges,  prison  keepers  and  executioners  ;  building 
and  endowing  almshouses  and  rt treats;  sowing  private  charities 
broadcast  over  the  whole  surjace  ot  society  ;  whilst  yet  nothing,  lit- 
erally and  truly  nothing,  is  donp  to-.v'.rd  arresting  vice  and  crime  in 
their  first  developments.  Admitted  even,  which  is  doubtless  true, 
that  these  educational  and  phi^^nthopic  agencies  are  preventive  or 
restorative  in  tht*ir  character  ;  still  men  will  fall  into  sin,  and  yield 
to  the  multiplied  forms  of  temptation  with  which  the  world  abounds. 
Is  it  wise,  when  this  manifestation  of  character  first  takes  place,  to 
repress  or  to  foster  V\1  To  nv^  \lVcv  Ite  bud,  or  to  allow  the  poison- 
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oos  fruit  to  ripen  ?  Men  do  not  generally  attempt  to  allay  the  fe- 
vered action  of  their  bodies  with  stimulants,  nor  to  quench  fire  with 
oil  ;  but  this  were  wisdom  compared  with  our  treatment  of  novices 
in  crime.  £ngaged  in  the  varied  bustle  and  business  of  life,  we  pass 
on  from  day  to  day  surrounded  by  crime,  stopping  a  moment  per- 
haps to  deplore  the  desperate  wickedness  of  the  human  heart,  yet 
apparently  in  the  most  innocent  unconsciousness,  that  to  our  own 
apathy  and  neglect  may  be  attributerl  a  large  portion  of  the  wrongs 
and  misery  over  which  we  utter  the  passing  sigh. 

But  whilst  thus  unjust  to  ourselves,  as  well  as  to  those  who  might 
by  proper  care,  be  reclaimed,  what  shall   we  say  to  the  more  fearful 
wrong,  of  actually  placing  the  young  and  the  innocent  in  the  very 
jaws  of  the  destroyer  ?    And  this  we  are  doing.     Large  numbers  of 
those  arrested   on  suspicion  are  the  mere  victims  of  circumstance  or 
of  malice  ;  found  perhaps  in  evil  company ;  and  that  it  may  be  un- 
intentionally, or  marked   for  sacrifice  by    a   vindictive  or  jealous 
spirit.     Thrust  into  the   society  and   companionship  of  felons,  and 
goaded  to  desperation  by  the  wrong  inflicted  on  him,  the  poor  being 
readily  listens  to  the  teachings  of  his  new  associates.      And  if  he 
leaves  his  den,  desirousto  forget  what  and  whom  he  has  seen  or  heard 
yet  he  is  not  forgotten.     They  remember  him,   search   him  out  per- 
haps, recognize  him,  and  tell  of  him  as  a  prison  bird.     The  brand  is 
on  him  for  life.     Can  it  be  wondered  at,  that  the  laws  of  society  are 
broken,  and  that  fraud  and  violence  abound  amongst  us  1 

The  remodelling  of  our  detention  prisons,  and  the  reformation  of 
the  whole  system  of  dealing  with  the  accused,  underlie  all  attempts 
to  improve  prison  discipline  in  our  State.  We  cannot  too  earnest- 
ly press  this  matter  upon  the  consideration  of  the  public,  but  espe- 
cially, of  those  in  ofRce.  It  is  of  vital  importance,  involving  on  the 
one  hand,  the  moral  conservation  of  society,  and  on  the  other,  the 
promotion  and  extension  of  vice  and  immorality.  The  people  of 
our  sister  states  are  arousing  themselves  to  it.  Within  the  past 
year,  Boston,  with  less  than  one  third  the  population  of  our  own  city^ 
has  sp'ent  $500,000,  to  secure  this  object ;  an  expenditure  which  al- 
though enormous  in  itself,  will  pay  a  still  more  enormous  interest  in 
the  inc. eased  safety  and  protection  it  will  afford  to  virtue,  and  the 
checks,  discouragements,  embarrassments  and  limitations  it  will 
throw  around  vice  and  crime. 
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PRISON  DISCIPLINE. 

On  this  departmeDt  of  our  duties  we  are  precluded  from  an  extend- 
ed report,  by  the  interdict  placed  upon  us  by  the  State  Prison 
Inspectors. 

There  are  few  subjects  connected  with  criminal  jurisprudence  that 
more  imperatively  demand  an  enlightened  consideration  than  the 
discipline  of  our  prisons,  and  certainly  but  few  of  equal  importance 
are  regarded  with  such  evident  indifference. 

It  has  long  been  our  desire  to  present  the  condition  of  our  prisons 
to  the  Legislature,  comparing  their  management  and  influence  both 
on  the  habits  and  character  of  the  prisoners,  and  the  wellbeing  of 
society,  with  that  of  prisons  conducted  on  diiferent  systems  in  other 
States  and  countries.     To  this  end  we  have  collected  valuable  mate- 
rials in  the  shape  of  reports  of  inspectors  and  wardens,  discussions, 
reviews  and  pamphlets  by  able  and   enlightened  statists,  penologists 
and  philanthropists,  and  by  correspondence  with  gentlemen  of  intel- 
ligence both  in  our  own  country  and  in  Europe.     We  now  need  but 
little  else  to  enable  us  to  bring  this  subject  in  a  proper  manner  before 
the  Legislature  than  the  examination  of  our  own  prisons.     Laborious 
as  the  undertaking  must  necessarily  be,  yet  well  knowing  the  amount 
of  positive  good  which  may  be   effected,  we  shall  gladly  devote 
ourselves  to  the  task  as  soon  as  we  can  resume  our  duties  under  our 
charter,  or  we  shall  be  called  upon  by  the  Legislature. 

We  fear  that  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  chief  aim  of  our 
State  hitherto  has  been  to  make  the  prisons  self-sustaining,  rather 
than  reformatory  institutions — a  sad  and  short-sighted  error.  This 
is  rather  the  economy  of  hoarding  than  of  enterprize;  a  policy  which, 
in  withholding  the  investment  of  capital,  foregoes  its  fruits.  Hence 
the  little  attention  that  has  been  paid  to  the  acts  and  doings  of  the 
wardens  and  keepers  and  their  treatment  of  the  prisoners  confided  to 
their  care,  so  that  their  annual  statement  of  earnings  are  satisfactory, 
and  due  parsimony  manifested  in  their  disbursements. 

Prisons  are  intended  as  places  of  punishment,  not  State  factories 
for  money  making,  not  ^el  \k^\x^^lo\  >\i^  ^vs^W;  of  oflicial  import- 
ance and  the  exercise  o5  conj^tSlVj 'Vit^iV-aXxV^j .   "Wi^^^s^^vasgiid^M^ 
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secure  society  against  fraud  and  violence ;  not  to  teach  men  how 
to  practice  the  one  or  perpetuate  the  other. 

A  practice  has  been  for  some  time  growing  up  that  calls  for  a  prompt 
remedy.  The  police  of  our  city  are  allowed  to  visit  the  prisons  for 
the  purpose  of  *^  spotting"  (as  it  is  termed,)  convicts  about  to  be 
discharged,  that  is,  of  becoming  acquainted  with  their  appearance 
and  habits,  so  that  they  may  be  recognized  on  their  discharge.  At 
first  ^ight  it  may  seem  rather  laudable  than  otherwise,  it  being  intend- 
ed, as  its  advocates  will  argue,  to  protect  society  against  their  future 
depredations.  But  this  partakes  too  much  of  the  common  prison 
ethics  to  meet  the  approbation  of  right  thinking  men.  It  assumea 
the  truth  of  the  old  adage,  "once  a  rogue,  always  a  rogue."  In 
effect  it  denies  the  possibility  of  a  criminal's  reformation.  It  puts 
him  beyond  the  pale  of  hope.  We  have  good  reason  to  believe  that 
matty  have  left  our  prisons  with  virtuous  resolutions  who  have  been 
driven  back  into  crime  by  the  knowledge  that  the  watchfid  eye  of  the 
police  was  upon  thf  m,  tracking  them  out  in  all  their  private  associ- 
ations, and  even  warning  their  employers  of  their  former  backslidings. 
What  man  is  sufficient  for  this  1  Either  let  the  criminal  be  confined 
for  life  or  let  him  go  free  in  the  full  sense  of  the  word.  Not  more 
galling  was  the  chain  which  fastened  the  culprit  to  the  Roman 
soldier,  than  is  the  influence  of  an  ever  wakeful  eye  on  its  marked 
victim. 

About  two  years  since  a  law  was  enacted  requiring  that  when 
executive  clemency  was  invoked  for  a  criminal,  an  advertisement 
stating  the  fact  should  first  be  published  for  a  definite  term  in  two  or 
more  papers.  This  bears  oppressively  on  the  friends  of  convicts  who 
cannot  afford  the  expense.  An  instance  of  this  character  has  come 
to  our  knowledge  where  two  sisters,  whose  brother  it  is  believed  was 
unjustly  convicted,  were  for  a  long  time,  by  their  poverty,  prevented 
from  laying  their  complaints  before  the  Governor.  But  this  is  not 
its  greatest  evil.  Discharged  convicts  who  have  for  years  occupied 
respectable  positions  in  society,  and  whose  crimes  had  almost  passed 
from  remembrance,  are  compelled,  under  the  stringent  interpretation 
given  to  the  law  by  the  late  Executive,  if  they  wish  to  be  restored 
to  the  rights  of  citizens,  to  publish  their  former  infamy  to  the  world, 
to  re-opcn  the  old  sore  and  subject  themselves  to  suspicion  where  all 
ha*.'  been  confidence,  juul  to  disltusl  viWi^  \!cve^  \cwj\«cs^  w^^s^^^ 
respect.     The  publication  is  discreUonufs  'v\\\l\\\^1E.il^^\jSvh^^s^^ 
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may  seem  to  be  innocuous;  but  whilst  we  may  hope  for  a  change  in 
the  policy  of  the  State  authorities,  no  assurance  exists  but  that  the 
unfortunate  precedent  already  set  may  continue  to  be  followed. 

On  the  subject  of  pardons  generally,  we  invite  attention  to  the 
elaborate  and  suggestive  essay  of  Professor  Lieber,  which  will  be 
found  in  the  Appendix. 

It  is  time  that  the  proper  authorities  should  earnestly  investigate 
the  system  of  government  at  the  penitentiary  on  Blackwell's  Island, 
and  see  whether  it  may  not  be  advantageously  modified  or  changed. 
It  is  now  the  largest  prison  in  the  United  States,  and  but  few  in 
Europe  surpass  it.  This,  however,  is  rather  cause  for  shame  and 
self-reproach,  than  for  boasting.  Its  system  of  discipline  is  just  what 
it  has  been  from  its  foundation;  although  we  gladly  admit  that  it  is 
administered  with  more  wisdom.  Elsewhere  it  is  thought  that  some- 
thing is  to  be — and,  indeed,  has  been — learned  as  to  the  treatment 
of  criminals.  But  here,  as  to  the  system  itself,  all  is  stationary. 
The  rock-anchored  isle  on  which  it  stands,  seems  not  more  firmly 
fixed.  Were  it,  however,  as  pcrfept  as  it  appears  to  be  unchangea- 
ble, it  is  doubtful  whether  the  lazzaroni  of  our  city  would  consider  it 
80  desirable  place  of  residence;  the  fact  being  notorious,  that  to  a 
certain  class  a  few  months  sojourn  at  Blackwell's  Island  is  rather 
pleasant  than  otherwise.  The  present  warden  has  indeed  done 
something  in  the  line  of  progress,  but  still  much  remains  to  be  ac- 
complished. 

DISCHARGED  CONVICTS. 

The  committee  in  this  department  of  our  Association,  present  the 
report  which  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix,  (No.  1.) 

The  claims  of  the  ransomed  convict  upon  society,  are  peculiar. 
He  enters  on  a  new  probation,  but  it  is  a  probation  totally  unlike  that 
of  the  youth  just  starting  on  his  career  of  manhood,  or  of  the  stran-' 
ger  whose  moral  habits  and  character  are  unknown.  These  receive 
sympathy  and  encouragement  from  the  common  instinct  of  our  naturej 
which  insensibly  prompts  us  to  yield  our  confidence  to  those  of  whom 
we  know  no  wrong.  But  the  convict  has  to  struggle  against  the 
prejudice  which  is  equally  instinctive,  th^it  forfeited  confidence  has 
DO  claim  on  our  symp^lliies.    Whether  this  feeling  have  its  seat  in 
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our  innate  sense  of  justice  or  not,  still  it  is  common  to  us  all.  The 
appeal  then  of  the  convicted  man,  is  to  the  higher  and  nobler  philan- 
thropy \irhich  can  overlook  the  past,  and  stoop  to  raise  the  fallen^ 
can  whisper  words  of  consolation  to  the  disconsolate,  and  can  guide 
the  feet  of  the  wanderer  back  into  the  paths  of  rectitude.  It  is  to 
that  philanthropy  which  is  nearest  kin  to  the  benevolence  of  Him 
who,  when  He  calls  upon  the  backslider  to  return,  promises  for  his 
encouragement,  ^'  and  I  will  heal  your  backslidings;"  nay,  who  says^ 
<^  I  will  be  merciful  to  their  unrighteousness,  and  their  sins  and  in- 
iquities will  I  remember  no  more."  It  is  to  such  philanthropy  that 
we  would  appeal  in  behalf  of  the  discharged  convict.  Give  him 
another  chance;  he  thinks  that  every  man  is  against  him.  ^'  Let  the 
tree  stand  this  year  also;^'  it  is  not  for  a  sinful  mortal  to  decide  when 
it  shall  be  cut  down.  Open  to  him  the  hand  of  kindness;  he  starts 
at  his  own  shadow,  fancying  like  the  self-convicted  Cain,  ^'  I  am  a 
fugitive  and  a  vagabond  on  the  earth — every  one  that  iindeth  me  shall 
slay  me."  Terrible  indeed  are  his  struggles,  for  he  has  foes  within 
to  embattle,  as  well  as  enemies  without.  His  poor  soul  is  driven  to 
and  fro  between  the  frowns  of  the  world  and  the  tormentings  of  his 
own  conscience.  These  awaken  within  him  remorse;  those  despair. 
Does  not  such  a  poor  being  need  sympathy  and  encouragementi 
And  shall  his  appeal — shall  our  appeal  for  him — be  in  vain,  to  those 
whom  a  kind  Providence  has  guarded  in  hours  of  temptation,  and 
whose  cup  overruns  with  blessings? 

FEMALE  DEPARTMENT. 

The  ladies  having  in  charge  the  more  immediate  supervision  and 
direction  of  ^'  the  home  for  discharged  female  convicts,"  have  contin- 
ued their  self-denying  labors  with  zeal  and  assiduity.  The  frequent 
marks  of  confidence  which  have  been  bestowed  upon  them  by  bene- 
volent individuals,  have  been  met  by  correspondent  personal  devotion 
on  their  part  to  the  aiduous  and  ofl-times  discouraging  work  they 
have  undertaken. 

A  building  specially  arrranged  for  their  purposes  is  greatly  needed, 
and  we  trust  that  the  day  is  not  distant  when  a  discerning  and  liberal 
public  will  enable  us  to  provide  them  with  proper  accommodations. 
For  their  report  we  refer  to  the  Appendix  (No.  2.) 
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Wc  also  pre^•enl  in  the  Appendix  (No.  3)  such  extracts  from  the 
correspondence  of  the  year  as  i&  of  present  inteiest,  or  may  serve  for 
future  rtCerenct..  We  invite  to  it  the  attention  of  all  who  feel  anv 
iuteitbt  in  the  suppression  of  crime  or  the  reclamation  of  the  offender. 

In  conclusion  the  committee  have  but  to  say,  we  do  not  weary  of 
our  woik,  however  discoumging  are  many  of  its  aspects. 

II'  we  have  been  deprived  of  the  opportunity  of  fulfilling  some  of 
our  duties,  yet  for  those  we  have  performed  we  have  been  cheered  by 
the  evident  blessing  of  God  on  our  endeavors.  If  there  be  joy  in 
heaven  over  one  sinner  that  repenteth,  surely  we  who  are  permitted 
to  bring  him  under  the  influences  that  lead  to  repentance,  may  be 
partakers  of  this  joy.  More  than  one,  we  trust,  has,  through  our  in- 
strumentality, been  plucked  even  as  a  brand  from  the  burning.  For 
this  we  will  anticipate  the  congratulations  of  the  day  when  "both  he 
thyt  soweth  and  he  thut  reapeth  shall  rejoice  togtither." 

By  order  of  the  executive  committee, 

R.  N.  HAVENS, 
Chairman. 
New-York,  Veb  26,  1851. 

The  Prison  Association  of  New- York  has  now  been  in  existence 
since  the  year  1844,  time  enough  to  afford  full  opportunity  of  testing 
its  usefullness  ;  and  although  instances  have  occurred  of  individuals, 
who,  upon  their  discharge,  have  manifested  a  disposition  to  reform, 
and  have  received  advice  and  some  pecuniary  aid  from  this  committee, 
yet  when  assailed  by  temptation  have  again  fallen  into  crime,  still 
such  instances  are  but  of  rare  occurrence.  On  the  other  band  it  is  a 
source  of  sincere  grantification  to  see  not  a  few  who  have  been  able 
to  resist  the  evils  which  surround  them,  and  have  become  useful  citi* 
zens.  There  is  the  merchant,  the  physician,  the  clerk,  and  the  me- 
chanic, filling  their  various  avocations  with  respectability.  The  re- 
demption of  one  individual  from  ?  state  of  degradation  and  despair, 
to  oomfort  and  usefulness,  is  a  work  worthy  of  much  christian  effort. 
No  class  of  the  community,  it  would  seem,  have  stronger  claims  for 
sympathy  ihan  the  discharged  convict ;  let  his  intentions  be  ever  so 
pure  and  sincere,  he  is  surrounded  on  every  hand  with  difiiculty,  and 
finds  it  iuiposs\b\e  Vo  nsv  dViiiN^iKN.  >«\\V^^>it  some  one  to  encourage  and 
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assist  him.     So  much  has  been  said  on  this  subject  in  former  reports 
that  it  is  unnecessary  to  repeat  it  here. 

Hie  reign  of  the  Messiah,  ^^  who  will  have  all  men  to  Im  safed  and 
to  come  to  the  knowlege  of  the  truth,"  is  foreshadowed  hj  the  pro- 
phet in  the  following  terms  : 

«  Then  shall  the  wolf  take  up  his  abode  with  the  Iamb» 

And  the  leopard  shall  He  down  with  the  kid; 

And  the  oalf^  and  the  yonng  lion^  and  the  fatling  oome  together^ 

And  a  little  child  sbaU  lead  them  ; 

And  the  heifer  and  the  she- bear  shall  feed  together. 

Together  shall  their  joung  ones  lie  down; 

And  the  lion  shall  eat  straw  like  the  ox ; 

And  the  sncklinip  fhtfll  plaj  upon  the  hole  of  the  aspic; 

And  upon  f  he  den  of  the  basUisk  shall  the  new- weaned  child  lay  tUMftmAi 

Tbcj  shall  not  hurt,  nor  destroy,  in  all  my  holy  moontain. 

For  the  earth  shall  be  fall  of  the  knowledge  of  Jehoyah, 

As  the  waters  shall  corer  the  depths  of  the  sea." 

When  the  day  shall  come,  so  beautifully  portrayed  by  the  prophet 
we  shall  then  look  upon  ail  men  as  brethren,  the  children  of  one 
father,  and  delight  in  doing  one  another  good  ;  the  erring  will  be  the 
objects  of  our  peculiar  sympathy  and  regard.  And  in  what  holier  or 
better  work  can  we  be  engaged  than  in  extending  to  such),  a  hand  of 
help ;  it  has  a  tendency  to  soften  and  purify  the  heart  and  warm  the 
affections  ;  while  we  are  doing  good  to  others  we  are  receiving  good 
ourselves.  Then  let  us  not  be  weary  in  well-doing  ;  for  in  due  sea- 
son we  shall  reap  if  we  faint  not,  let  us  persevere  and  if  we  cannot 
accomplish  all  the  good  we  wish,  let  us  do  all  the  good  we  can.  L«t 
<U8  do  whatsoever  our  hands  find  to  do,  and  not  be  reaching  forward 
to  objects  that  we  can  never  attain  to. 

Heavy  complaints  continue  to  be  made  by  discharged  convicts,  o£ 
their  treatment  by  the  officers  during  their  confinement,  but  they  all 
with  one  accord,  give  E.  L.  Porter,  the  warden,  the  character  of  a 
fidr  man,  and  they  say  that  if  the  government  of  the  prison  was:  I^ 
in  his  hands  there  would  be  no  cause  of  complaint. 

The  tabular  statement  of  the  action  of  this  committee  during  the 
year,  and  its  results  so  far  as  they  can  be  ascertained,  is  annexed. 

ISAAC  T.  HOPPER, 
Chairman  and  agent  of  the  committee  on  discharged  conmets, 
I2th  Mo.  SUtj  1850. 

{Assembly,  No.  ISO.J  4 
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TABLE  showing  the  number^  sex,  color^  and  present  condition  of  all 
the  discharged  convicts  relieved  by  the  Prison  ^ssociaiion   ^     ' 
the  past  year. 
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In  addition  to  the  above,  free  passages  have  been  procured  for  a 
considerable  number,  to  their  friends  at  a  distance ;  and  several,  who 
stood  in  need,  have  been  supplied  with  second-hand  wearing  apparel. 


REPORT  OF  THE  FEMALE  DEPARTMENT. 

The  Female  Department  of  the  Prison  Association  offer  the  Annual 
Report  of  their  proceedings,  with  a  renewed  sense  of  grateful  joy,  that 
they  have  been  enabled  to  do  anything  for  the  most  unhappy  and  des- 
titute class  of  persons  to  be  found  in  a  christian  community.  They 
eagerly  embrace  this  opportunity  of  expressing  their  earnest  thanks 
to  those  who  have  given  them  the  means  of  sustaining  an  unpopular^ 
uninviting,  and  most  laborious  charity ;  and  they  are  pleased  to  per- 
ceive, each  year,  a  growing  faith  in  their  operations,  and  a  more  san- 
guine hope  of  success.  Yet  the  consciousness  of  bow  little  can  be 
done  for  gigantic  evil,  by  the  small  number  of  individuals  thus  far  in- 
terested in  behalf  of  the  female  convict,  is  almost  paralyzing.  It  re- 
quires hardly  less  than  the  faith  that  can  remove  mountains,  to  up- 
hold the  spirits  and  animate  the  efforts  of  those  who  are  engaged  in  an 
enterprise  which  ought  to  warm  the  heart,  and  unlock  the  coffers  of 
every  good  citizen  "wViom  OoJ^  \v?i%\A^»^^  ^\l\i  abundant  means  of 
comfort,  education,  Vvtlue  ^tiA  teVv^oxi,   ^YSifc  \sswst  ^i^:^^  Sna^ 
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such  we  must  consider  any  physical  deprivation,  and  any  snffering^ 
unconnected  with  moral   degradation,  command  the  attention   and 
enlist   the  most  generous   and  brotherly  sympathy   of  our  citizens^ 
the  condition  of  those  who  are  suffering,  body  and  soul,  under  the 
consequences  of  ignorance  and  depravity,  has  failed  in  acquiring  its 
rightful  place  in  the  long  list  of  christian  benevolences.     We  do  not 
say  that  It   has  secured   no  place.     We  gratefully  acknowledge  the 
liberality  of  the  few  ;  and  we  feel  that  where  we  have  succeeded  in 
obtaining  a  hearing  we  have  met  with  such  responses  as  we  could  de- 
sire ;  but  our  hearts  sink  when  we  are  forced,  as  on  these  anniversa- 
ry ccc^sions,  to  contrast  the  magnitude  of  the  work  we  have  under- 
taken, with  the  measure  of  meanswith  which  the  public  at  large  have 
as  yet  been  induced  to  entrust  us.     We  are  at  no  loss  to  account  for 
this  comparative   indifference.     We  perceive  it  to  be  perfectly  natu- 
ral.    Lack  of  the  senses  necessary  for  the  business  and  enjoyment  of 
common  life  appeals  at  once  and  unanswerably  to  every  human  crea- 
ture not  utterly  separated  by  selfishness  from  his  kind.     Widowhood 
and  orphanage  touch  all  hearts  that  have  ever  known  the  sweetness 
of  family  affection.     No  arguments  are  needed  when  we  would  enlist 
the  general  sympathy  in  the  condition  of  sufferers  by  unmerited  mis- 
fortune.    Nature  speaks  for  us,  and  forestalls  our  petitions.     A  man 
hardly  dares  refuse  of  his  superfluity  to  sustain  and  console  and  in-, 
struct  those  whom  Providence  has  thus  directly  thrown  upon  the  sym- 
pathies of  their  fellow  creatures. 

But  it  is  far  otherwise  with  the  unhappy  objects  of  our  care.  They 
are  in  possession  of  the  bodily  senses  they  have  abused,  and  retain, 
nominally  at  least,  the  family  ties  they  have  neglected  or  disgraced. 
They  do  not  belong  to  the  class  of  idiots,  nor  are  they  incapacitated 
from  many  kinds  of  occupation  by  means  of  which  the  necessaries 
and  even  comforts  of  life  are  obtained.  They  seem  to  be  what  they 
are  and  to  stand  where  they  stand,  by  their  own  perverse  choice 
and  the  first  and  most  natural  thought  is  to  let  them  abide  by  that 
choice.  They  are  supposed  to  have  made  a  deliberate  election  of 
*'  the  pleasures  of  sin  for  a  season,"  rather  than  that  condition  of  plenty 
and  credit  which  is  the  reward  of  industry,  sobriety  and  good  citizen- 
ship ;  whilst  the  spontaneous  notion  of  justice  which  springs  in  all  our 
bosoms,  and  which  we  apply  so  conscientiously  to  all  sins  but  our  own, 
decrees  them  outlawry  at  once,  thus  purchasing  the  tv^ViV  \^  A\%\sivs5» 
the  case  and  rid  the  mind  of  %  painful  subject* 
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But  has  there  in  truth,  been  any  such  deliberate  choice — any  such 
insane  election?  Our  experience,  which  we  have  now  a  title  to  urgCi 
has  shown  us  conclusively  that  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  no  choice  was 
ever  made,  for  none  was  offered.  Hereditary  tendencies  have  their 
share;  evil  associations  theirs.  Temptations  subtly  planned  by  the 
old  in  crime;  lack  of  any  kindly  aid  after  the  first  ofience;  the  daily 
example  of  vicious  companions;  the  cruel  desertion  of  those  who 
should  protect;  the  hard  trials  of  poveity,  harder  for  woman  than 
for  the  stronger  and  bolder  sex;  the  passion  for  drink  seldom  missing 
in  those  who  are  otherwise  depraved,  and  often  itself  the  cause  of 
degradation;  these  are  a  few  of  the  causes  by  which  the  women  who 
have  come  under  our  care  are  brought  to  the  wretched  point  at  which 
we  take  them  up.  When  we  enquire  as  to  the  beginning  of  their 
downward  career,  it  is  rarely  that  they  can  fix  upon  any  particular 
period  in  memory  at  the  time  when  they  cut  themselves  off  from  de- 
cent fellowship,  and  felt  that  they  had  become  the  antagonists  of  so- 
ciety. It  is  true  that  they  sometimes  date  from  seduction,  and  some- 
times fiom  the  contamination  of  anew  acquiintance  old  in  vice;  but 
ordinarily  we  cannot  but  perceive  that  from  the  very  outset  they  have 
lacked  the  usual  safeguards.  Hedged  in  and  guarded  on  every  side 
as  the  happier  classes  of  God's  weuk  and  erring  children  are,  it  is 
hard  for  them  to  appreciate  the  condition  of  thofe  who  from  infancy 
have  lived  with  companions,  perhaps  nearest  relations,  in  whose 
mouths  blasphemy  is  familiar,  and  with  whom  pleasure  means  vice. 
We  are  scarcely  conscious  of  half  the  influences  which  conspire  to  keep 
our  feet  from  wandering  far  from  the  path  of  safety;  yet  all  these 
prove  ine£kctual  to  resist  the  seducing  power  of  evil.  How  then,  can 
we  be  pitiless  toward  the  transgressions  of  the  untaught,  the  un- 
warned, the  neglected. 

But  if  their  present  state  were  the  result  of  fatal  choice,  would 
they  not,  to  the  christian,  be  more  the  objects  of  pity,  of  effort, 
prayer,  sacrifice,  than  they  are  ?  Those  who  say  that  they  "  have 
need  of  nothing,"  yet  all  the  while  are  ^'  wretched  and  miserable, 
and  poor,  and  blind  and  naked/'  demand  our  deepest  sympathy. 
What  is  physical  blindness  to  that  darkness  of  soul  to  which  evil 
seems  like  good,  and  all  moral  colors  confounded  in  black  confusion 
and  despair?  What  deafness  is  like  that  of  the  heart,  wilfully  shut 
against  every  virtuous  sw^^esNAOti'l  ^KVi^l  widowhood  so  desolate  as 
hers  who  has  forfeited  ^xvd  couV^niTi^^  ^^^  v«^\.vo.4««>3^<dftd- 
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ties  of  home?  What  orphanage  so  deep  ami  bitter  as  that  which 
renounces  the  fatherhood  of  Ood?  If  the  ordinary  woes  of  humani- 
ty move  our  hearts  and  force  us  to  fc^el  and  own  the  tie  of  brother- 
hood, surely  the  deeper  ills  of  the  soul,  aggravated,  as  is  meet,  with 
personal  suffering  and  debasement,  should  not  fail  to  do  at  least  as 
much.  We  ought  to  feel,  at  least,  as  much  pity  for  sin,  which  is  an 
an  evil  in  which  we  all  partake,  as  for  those  misfortunes  whose 
pressure  we  have  never  felt.  We  know  how  easy  it  is  to  sin;  shall 
we  utterly  condemn  and  consign  to  social  death,  any  who  shall  haTe 
fallen  below  a  certain  mark,  the  position  of  which  is  determined  by 

4 

ourselves? 

'^But  there  is  something  so  disgusting  in  the  idea  of  meddling 
with  convicts,  and  above  nil  with  female  convicts  t"  We  know  it, 
but  we  are  willing  to  undertake  the  personal  part  of  the  work.  Six 
years'  practice  has  acquainted  us  with  the  nature  of  it,  and  taught  us 
that  with  all  its  trials  it  has  rich  rewards.  All  we  ask  is  meansj 
means  to  work  advantageously,  to  spread  wide  the  benefits  of  our  in- 
stitution, which  may  be  considered  a  pioneer  in  its  path,  and  to  show 
the  world  by  our  success  what  it  ought  to  do  for  those  who  have  suffered 
the  full  earthly  penalty  of  crime.  Prison  officials  in  London  and  Paris 
and  those  who  have  given  the  fullest  attention  to  the  case  and  condi- 
tion of  the  prisoner,  both  before  and  after  his  discharge,  say  to  our 
members  that  vrifhoui  an  instiiuiion  like  ours  all  that  can  be  done  for 
the  prisoner  during  his  incarceration  u  useless.  M.  Parrisse,  the  in- 
telligent and  benevolent  governor  of  the  great  female  prison  of  St. 
Lasare,  in  Paris,  spoke  to  one  of  our  members  of  a  home  for  the  dis- 
charged female  convict,  as  a  necessary  adjunct  or  complement  of 
prison  discipline,  a  provision  agninst  re-commitment,  which  public 
authority  ought  not  to  abandon  to  private  benevolence,  rince  it  is  de- 
manded by  the  plainest  dictate  of  expediency. 

Out  of  the  multitude  of  women  who  go  through  all  -the  degrees  ot 
crime  in  our  prisons  and  penitentaries,  those  who  might  be  induced  to 
reform  are  not  to  be  counted  by  scores  but  by  hundreds.  Every 
thing  we  have  done  has  served  1o  show  us  how  much  more  we  might 
do  if  we  had  larger  means  of  usefulness,  and  to  deepen  our  regret  that 
our  facilities  are  so  limited. 

A  home,  in  the  widest  sense  of  l\l!St\Mak\^tvw\^QK^VY^^iu^^^v^ 
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heart  of  the  undertaking  in  behalf  of  female  convicts.  Household  in- 
fluences, including  those  of  industry,  order,  self-restraint,  temper- 
ance, kindness  and  religion,  are  the  anchors  of  our  hope.  These  re- 
quire space,  utensils,  suitable  furniture,  opportunities  for  classification 
and  sepaiation  ;  in  short,  many  things  which  are  not  to  be  attained 
without  the  possession  of  a  large  and  well  organized  establishment. 
The  first  step  toward  this  is  an  appropriate  building,  planned  with 
express  reference  to  our  needs,  and  affording  the  means  of  carrying 
out  our  design  to  the  best  advantage.  Thus  far  we  have  been  con- 
fined within  the  walls  of  an  ordinary  three  story  house,  denied  the 

^use  of  many  of  the  conveniences  by  the  aid  of  which  labor  is  now  so 
greatly  forwarded,  and  obliged  to  crowd  our  inmates  in  a  way  very 
unfavorable  to  the  best  operation  of  our  plans,  rather  than  turn  from 

.our  doors  one  sinner  that  would  fain  repent. 

May  we  not  hope  that  since  more  than  five  years  of  effort  have 
taught  us  what  is  desirable,  the  benevolent  will  perceive  the  safety 
of  allowing  us  greater  advantages  1  The  affairs  of  our  household 
:are  more  completely  systematized  than  they  have  hitherto  been. 
Each  department  is  managed  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  committees,  and 
to  the  advantage  of  the  inmates. 

Through  the  beneficence  of  a  single  individual,  we  have  been  en- 
abled to  introduce  a  new  element  into  the  Home,  whi(;h  has  already 
worked  much  good,  and  promises  more.  A  teacher  is  devoted,  for 
certain  hours  of  the  day,  to  giving  the  inmates  lessons  in  reading, 
writing,  and  arithmetic.     This,  beside  the  important  benefit  it  may 

^  prove  to  them,  varies  the  monotony  of  work,  which  has  no  recreation; 

.and  is  to  the  reflecting  among  these  poor  women,  a  touching  evidence 
■of  a  consideration  of  their  happiness. 

Without  boasting,  we  may  venture  to  say  that  the  year  just  elapsed 
has  been  the  richest  in  experience  and  in  satisfaction,  of  any.  Our 
numbers  must,  of  course,  be  little  varied  from  former  years,  since 
our  house  can  hold  no  more.  But  in  the  order  and  industry  of  our 
inmates,  the  deare  for  improvement  and  the  evidence  of  capacities 
for  it ;  in  the  satisfaction  given  to  employers  and  the  gratitude  evinc- 
ed by  the  rescued,  we  feel  that  we  have  indeed  advanced. 

A  few  extracts  from  the  many  letters  received  during  the  past  year, 
and  some  account  of  particular  cases  of  reform  and  special  effort, 
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will    cloae  our  report.     The  statistics  of  the  year  are  briefly  com- 
prised in  the  following  statement : 

1860.   Receired  during  the  year, 148 

Found  situations  for, 57 

Returned  to  their  friends, 9 

BelleTue  Hospital, 13 

Island  Hospital, • 6 

Lunatic  Asylum, • 3 

Alms-house, • 2 

Magdalen  in  Philadelphia, 2 

Discharged,    12 

Returned  to  evil  courses, 36 

Received  favorable  accounts  of, • 44 

CORRESPOKDEKCK. 

The  following  is  from  an  empUyer, 

Dear  Madam  :   A  desires  me  to  write  you  word  concerning 

herself  and  her  situation.     She  is  as  well  as  usual,  although  she  suf- 
fers much  with  her  limbs.     •    •     •    She  is  very  happy  and  con- 
tented ;  hopes  to  visit  New-York  in  the  summer.     •     •     •     A 
is  an  excellent  servant  for  me,  and  does  every  thing  she  can,  with 
lier  strength,  for  my  batisfaction. 

From  another  employer. 

Madam  :  I  take  the  liberty  once  more  to  trouble  you  with  oir 

-wants.     B C ,  the  girl  I  got  from  the  Home  in  May  last, 

wishes  to  leave  in  two  weeks.  We  are  very  sorry  to  part  with  her, 
«s  she  has  in  every  way  given  entire  satisfaction,  and  we  would  like 
to  retain  her  if  we  could.  Can  you  send  us  another  girl  within  tuo. 
weeks? 

Another  emphyer. 

We  deem  it  not  only  simple  ju8ti«e|  but  it  gives  us  great  pleaiure 
to  say  that  D—  has  been  a  good  and  faithful  woman,  and  borM 
herself  with  christian  propriety.  We  regret  very  much  that  her 
lameness  compels  her  to  leave  her  employment. 
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Jigain : 

E arrived  here  in  safety,  and  is  very  much  pleased  with  her 

situation ;  and  we  are  very  much  pleased  with  her,  and  feel  very 
grateful  to  you.     She  sends  her  love  to  you  and  all  the  girls. 

From  a  manufacturer  in  the  back  part  of  our  State,  we  received 
the  following,  which  may  serve  to  show  how  we  obtain  employment 
for  such  of  our  inmates  as  we  can  recommend  : 

Dear  Madam  :  *  *.  We  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  from  you, 
expressing  your  expectation  of  being  able  to  furnish  us  with  more 
girls.  We  have  relied  upon  you,  and  would  be  happy  to  hear  from 
you  at  your  earliest  convenience,  when  we  may  expect  them.  We 
would  like  to  obtain,  say  twelve,  or  as  many  as  }ou  can  make  ready. 
We  are  now  in  great  want  of  help,  and  shall  feel  quite  disappointed 
if  we  cannot  procure  some  from  you.  We  are  happy  to  acknow- 
ledge your  disinterested  philanthropy,  and  wish  you  the  reward  yoa 

80  richly  deserve.     •    •     F and  G have  done  so  well  that 

we  think  highly  of  your  recommendations. 

*  *  *  I  believe  the  girls  are  not  unhappy,  but  contented.  I 
know  they  are  doing  comfortably  well.     Girls  ought  to  make  here 

twelve  shillings  per  week,  over  and  above  their  board.     K has 

$20  or  $26  laid  up.  *  *  *  We  are  very  much  obliged  to  you 
for  the  frankness  you  have  shown,  and  you  may  rest  assured  it  has 
given  no  offence.  We  shall  aim  to  make  our  girls  comfortable,  and 
guarantee  to  pay  as  high  wages  as  any  other  concern  engaged  in  our 
trade.    •    •    •    •. 

Eftery  girl  that  you  have  sent  us,  except  L ,  i^  well,  and  per- 
fectly contented,  so  flir  as  we  know.  The  three  last  sent  are  weli| 
and  making  three  dollars  (extra)  per  week. 

These  specimens  will  serve  to  show  that  places  for  our  inmates  are 
not  diflBcult  to  find,  and  alia  that  much  satisfaction  is  expressed  by 
their  employers.  We  would  here  express  our  thanks  for  the  care,, 
candor,  and  good-will  with  which  they  have  met  our  solicitiide  for 
the  welfare  of  our  women. 

From  very  numeroua  \ecX\TiiOTvvd\«  \^t«\^«.d  from  private  employers) 
oar  limits  forbid  out  atlecSm^  \^t?^Vj  \  \k\)X  ^^  ^^^^\«m  ^s^waaMm^ 
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from  which  it  will  appear  that  there  are  many  whose  circumstances 
do  not  permit  them  uniting  personally  in  a  work  like  ours,  yet  who 
feel  a  truly  kind  and  Christian  interest  in  the  undertaking,  and  lend 
us  their  aid  as  far  as  practicable. 

Dear  Mrs.  — :  I  write  you  in  behalf  of  M .     The  situation 

of  our  family  is  such,  that  it  will  be  inconvenient  to  keep  her  after 
the  middle  of  November.  She  has  been  a  good  girl,  and  1  have 
found  her  truthful  and  trusty.  I  know  of  no  place  for  her  here  at 
present ;  and  she  looks  to  you,  as  to  a  mother,  to  advise  whether  she 
had  better  return  to  New- York. 

Mrs.     '      :  N.  being  extremely  anxious  to  have  a  line  to  carry  to    ' 
yoo,  I  give  her  this  to  meet  her  wishes;  and  as  all  has  been  said  that 
need  be  said,  I  can  only  add  that  we  have  been  well  pleased  with 
h^r.     We  feel  anxious  to  hear  from  her  when  she  has  ascertained  the 
situation  of  her  husband  and  child. 

My  dear  Mrs. :   O did  very  well  for  me  through  the 

winter.  She  is  better  help,  so  far  as  work  is  concerned,  than  I  often 
meet  with.  For  several  days  before  she  left,  she  had  manifested  a 
determination  to  do  as  she  pleased,  and  not  to  do  what  I  thought 
best.  I  tried  to  be  very  patient  and  forbearing  with  her,  in  hopes  to 
get  along  with  her  through  the  summer.  •  •  •  When  I  saw 
that  she  intended  to  leave  I  felt  sad,  more  on  her  account  than  on  my 
own,  fearing  what  would  be  the  consequence.  *  *  She  had  twenty- 
one  dollars  in  her  pocket,  a  new  dress,  and  some  other  garments. 

(We  beg  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  however  candidly  em- 
ployers state  the  faults  of  our  women,  no  one  yet  has  ever  complain* 
cd  of  their  dishonesty  ;  a  circumstance  to  which  we  point  with  pe- 
culiar interest,  because  some  persons  naturally  object  to  receiving 
discharged  convicts  as  servants,  from  the  fear  of  this  vice.) 

My  dear  Mrs. 

I  like  P— -9  very  much  and  think  she  would  do  well  in  any  fam- 
ily. She  has  proved  herself  trusty  and  kind,  and  there  is  no  rea- 
son for  her  leaving,  only  she  thinks  she  must  be  nearer  her  child. 
*  *  She  would  like  to  know  your  mind  before  leaving,  for  die 
thinks  a  great  deal  of  you  and  the  home.  I  cannot  blame  her  for  « 
having  a  mother's  feelings.  I  think  she  \%  caL^^\e  cA  \siiKXDk%^»%  5A 
henelf  and  btr  child. 
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We  commence  our  extracts  from   the  letters  of  former  inmates, 
iirith  the  following : 

Mrs ,  I  hope  you  will  excuse  my  not  writing  to  you  before ; 

it  is  not  because  I  have  forgotten  what  you  have  done  for  me.  Yoa 
have  saved  me  from  misery,  through  your  kindness,  and  I  have  tried 
to  be  steady  since  I  came  here.  I  think  you  will  be  glad  to  hear  I 
have  joined  the  cold  water  army,  and  I  wish  some  of  the  g^rls  atthe 
home  would  do  the  same.  I  think  it  would  make  great  improvement 
in  them.     I  like  my  place  very  much. 

Dear  friend — It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  I  write  a  few  lines  to 
you  to  let  you  know  how  I  get  along  in  my  new  home.  First,  I  am 
very  well,  and  hope  these  few  lines  may  find  you  and  your  family 
well.  If  [  have  not  written,  it  is  not  that  I  have  forgotten  you,  for 
I  often  think  of  your  kindness  to  me,  and  if  you  are  not  rewarded  in 
this  world,  I  trust  there  is  a  crown  laid  up  for  you  in  heaven.  *  * 

(We  may  remark  here  that  some  of  our  inmates  have  married, 
and  others  have  been  received  back  by  their  husbands,  in  consequeace 
of  good  conduct  while  under  our  care.  Not  unfrequently  are  we 
tendered  testimonials  of  their  gratitude,  which  though  oF  little  in- 
trinsic value,  are  given  with  full  hearts,  and  are  receivf^l  for  their 
encouragement  and  that  of  those  who  may  be  still  undergoing  pro- 
bation.) 

Dear  Mrs. — I  received  your  letter  with  the  greatest  pleasure,  I  hope 
this  will  find  you  in  good  health,  and  as  happy  as  I  wish  you  to  be. 
I  hope  the  Almighty  will  reward  you  for  the  trouble  you  have  had  in 

seeing  about  my  childien.     *    *    K ,  sends  her  love  to  you  and 

•says  she  will  never  forget  your  kindness  to  her,  and  hopes  you  will 
never  get  discouraged  in  your  labor  of  love. 

My  Friend,  Mrs.  . —  •  •  I  would  have  wrote  you  be- 
fore this,  but  I  have  no  one  to  write  for  me  that  I  can  trust.  I  have 
to  write  it  at  night,  myself;  I  hope  you  will  be  able  to  make  it  out 
Mr.  — —  is  very  kind  to  me,  and  his  wife  too.  They  like  me  very 
well.  I  have  got  very  hard  work  here;  and  often  think  of  yov 
kindness  to  mc,  and  never  will  forget  it,  please  <}od.  Remembtf  me 
to  my  children,  anda\\\]h«  V^dvoa  of  the  Home,  and  please  to  tell 
them  I  am  doing  we\l. 
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Mb8. : 

Mt  Dsar  Madam — I  bare  employed  for  the   last   six  months, 

S ,   whom  you  sent  to   me  from  the  Home,  and  as  I  am 

obliged  now  to  look  for  a  peraoo  who  understands  cookings  I  send 
her  back  to  yourself,  thinking  that  you  may  pve  her  work  till  she 
can  find  a  new  place. 

She  washes  and  irons  remarkably  well,  and  is  the  nicest  house- 
cleaner  I  ever  met  with.  If  she  should  remain  at  the  Home,  I  should 
be  glad  often  to  employ  at  days'  work.  I  am  now  indebted  to  her 
$4.62.  This  amount  I  will  pay  whenever  you  think  fit  to  send 
for  it. 

We  have  selected  our  specimens  of  the  correspondence  of  the 
Home,  with  express  reference  to  the  spirit  evinced  in  them,  the 
affectionate  confidence  of  our  former  inmates,  and  the  gratitude 
plainly  visible  in  their  childlike  phraseology.  If  those  who  feel 
prejudiced  against  those  unfortunates  could  be  brought  to  realise  the 
possibility  of  their  conversion,  they  might  perhaps  feel  less  repug- 
nance to  the  task  of  ministering  to  their  welfare. 

We  must  not  omit  respectfully  to  acknowledge  the  services  of  the 
•city  missionaries,  and  other  clergymen,  who  have  regularly  and 
Jcindly  ministered  to  the  inmates  of  the  Home.  Their  reward  is  not 
in  any  need  of  ours.  May  they  find  it  in  the  ^^well  done  good  and 
faithful  servant,''  from  the  lips  of  their  Maker. 

We  would  also  respectfully  acknowledge  the  gratuitous  services  of 
our  physician,  Dr.  Salters,  and  alto  of  Dr.  Stimson,  to  both  of  whom 
we  beg  to  return  our  grateful  thanks  for  all  their  kind  attention  and 
•effectual  aid. 

C.  M.  KIRKLAND, 
Corrisponding  Secretary. 
JTeuhYarkj  Jim,  24,  1861. 
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OFFICERS 

Of  the  Female  Department  for  1851. 

CATHARINE  M.  SEDGWICK,  1*/  Directress. 
SARAH  P.  DOREMUS,  2d        " 

ANNA  I.  H.  FITCH,  Treasurer. 
CAROLINE  M.  KIRKLAND,  Correspmding  Secretary. 
ANNA  CURTISS,  Recording  Secretary. 

Executive  Committee. 

Mary  Day,  Catharine  M.  Halsted, 

Abby  H.  Gibbons,  Eliza  Vanderheyden, 

Mary  Manning,  Elizabeth  Manning, 

Sarah  F.  Hicks,  Amy  Hawzhurst, 

Esther  Mead,  Ruth  S.  Dili, 

Ann  Elizabeth  Bond,  Susan  B.  Day, 

Frances  Bryant,  Margaret  Sedgwick, 

Ruth  Beatty,  A.  E.  B.  Ingalls, 

Loanna  Hall,  Caroline  C.  Smith, 

Laura  Hunt,  Jane  Sedgwick, 

Frances  Emery,  L.  E.  Tracy, 

Catharine  Maria  Ellis,  Mrs.  John  Beam.. 

Advisory  Committee. 

Hon.  J.  W.  Edmonds,  John  D.  Russ,  M.  D.^ 

^     John  Duer,  Richard  Reed, 

Isaac  T.  Hopper,  Hon.  James  H.  Titus.^ 

Benjamin  Ellis. 
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The  annual  report  of  the  female  department  of  the  Prison  Association^ 

from  Jan.  Istj  1850,  to  Jan.  Istj  1851. 

Receipts. 

Subscriptionsi  f67  00 

Donations, ^ 1,970  76 

Work, 550  03 

Money  returned, •  7  76 

Collected  at  Tabernacle, 62  50 

Sale  of  barrels, 3  76 

Balance  from  la^t  year, •  • . .  26  53 

t2,677  31 

Expenditures. 

Provisions  and  fael, •  •  $598  91 

Dry  goods, 218  90 

Working  materials, 21  39 

Household  articles, 16  17 

Stationery  and  postage, 15  20 

Commissions, 188  70 

Travelling  enpenses, • 44  98 

Medicine  and  attendance, 11  61 

Salary, 182  50 

Rent, 260  00 

Discount  on  bills, • 1  60 

Water  tax, 12  00 

Writing  desk, 10  50 

Redeeming  goods, 1  69 

Anniversary  at  Tabernacle, 75  25 

Funeral  expoises, 3  00 

Carpenter's  bill, 6  00 

Loan  to  f&te, 28  00 

Mrs.  Piatt, 3  00 

Reserved  for  a  house, • . .     980  00 

2,669  20 

Balance  on  hand, $8  11 

Examined  and  found  to  be 
correct, 

J.  S.  OiBBONB,  .Auditor. 
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Subscripiiont 

Mrs.  D.  Y.  Townsend, 

Mrs.  H.  Sedgwjok, 

Mrs.  Taylor, •  • . . . 

Mrs.  Carey, 

Mrs.  E.  Knight, 

Mrs.  Jonathan  Whitney, 

Mrs.  Alfred  Hall, 

Mrs.  T.  C.  Doremus, 

Mrs.  James  Halsted, 

Mrs.  Vnnderheyden, • 

Mrs.  Hopper, 

Mrs.  Gibbons, 

Mrs.  Mary  Trimble, 

Mrs.  Manning, 

Mrs.  Bond, . .  ^ • ■ 

Mrs.  Caroline  Smith, 

Mrs.  Edgar  Hicks, 

Mrs.  Ogden  Haggerty, .^ 

Mrs.  Budd, • 

Miss  C.  M.  Sedgi¥ick, • . 

Miss  Emily  Jarolemus, 

Miss  Mary  Day, 

Miss  Flora  Foster, •  • . . 

Miss  Hannah  Underhill, 

Miss  N.  Blunt, 

Miss  Manning, 

Miss  Curtis, • 

Mr.  J.  B.  Graham,  

Mrs.  Hannah  W  Haydock, 96  00  ^  ? 

Mrs.  Freeman  Hunt, 6  00  [5 

Mr.  Freeman  Hunt, 600 


Miss  Margaret  Cerlies, 


•  •  •  • 


•  •  •  •  •  • 


5  00 


% 


Life  Mtmberi. 


Mrs.  David  Codwise, 
Mrs.  Douglass  Cruger 
Mrs.  Chas.  E.  Butler, , 
Mrs.  James  Emery, . . 
Mrs.  James  Beatty, . . 


$2  00 
2  00 

2  00 

3  00 
2  00 
2  00 
2  00 
2  00 

5  OO 
2  00 
2  00 
2  00 

6  00 
2  00 
2  00 
2  00 
2  00 
5  00 
8  00 
2  00 

2  GO 

3  00 
2  00 
2  00 
8  00 
8  00 
2  00 
5  00 


$10  00 
10  00 
10  00 
10  00 
10  00 
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Donations  in  Cash. 

The  Female  Association, |360  Oa 

Miss  Lind, '. 200  0(> 

A  merchant, 60  00 

Mr.  Wheelwright, 25  Oa 

Mr.  Edwin  Bartlett, :  . . . .  25  00 

Goodhue  &  Co., 25  00^ 

P.  Harmony  &  Nephews, 20  00 

F.  Cottenett, 20  00 

R.  B.  Minturn, 20  Oa 

J.  Boorman, 20  00 

Mrs.  Banyer, • 20  00 

The  Hutchinsons, 20  00 

Mr.  J.  J.  Janeway, 20  Oa 

A  friend,  through  G.  B., 20  Oa 

Mr.  Jas.  W.  Strode,    10  00 

Mr.  W.  S.  Wetmore, 10  00 

Mr.  Jas.  Freeland, ^ 10  00 

Mr.C.  B.  Tweedy, 10  00 

Mr.  Wm.  Redmond, \  . .    10  OO 

Mr.  W.  H.  Button, JO  00 

Mr.  R,  Jones, 10  00 

CMark,  Southwick  &  Co 10  00 

Wenterhoff,  Piper  &  Kerch, 10  00 

Latimer  &  Targe,    10  00 

Madee  &  Iselin, 10  00 

D.  M.  Wilson  &  Co., 10  00 

A.  M.  Treadwcll  t  Co., 10  00 

Wetmore  &  Co., 10  10 

Mr.  A.  R.  Wetmore, 10  00 

Moses  H.  Grinnell. 10  OO 

Mr.  Robt.  LeRoy, 10  00 

E.  W.  E.  H.  Gillelan, 10  00 

Leland,  Zimmerman  &  Davidson, 10  00 

Mr.  Geo.  Tait, 10  00 

Mr.  Jas.  Owen, 10  00 

S.  T., 10  00 

Wilson,  Hawksworth,  Ellison  &  Morss, 10  00 

Several  persons, 8  00 
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Mr.  P.  K.  Fowler, .' '         $5  00 

Mr.  C.  Hitchcock, 6  00 

Mr.  C.  H.  Rogers,,.. 5  00 

Mr.  C.H.Marshall, 6  00 

Mr.  Thos.  Massanger, 5  00 

Mr.  A.  WiUl, 6  00 

Mr.  A.  Ladd, 6  00 

Mr.  Jacob  Badgers, 6  00 

Cash, 6  00 

Mr  A.  T.Stewart, 6  00 

Mr.  H.  T.  Brookman, 5  00 

Mr.  S.  M.  Lewis, 6  00 

Mr.  W.Howes, 6  00 

Mr.  Geo.  Godfroy, 5  00 

Mr.  Richard  P.  Buck, 5  00 

Mr.  R.C.  Reed, 6  00 

Mr.  Edward  Sherman, 5  00 

Mr.  Francis  Salters, , 6  00 

Mr.  Sabenter Schoonmaker, •••  6  00 

Mr.  D.  T.  Stewart, 6  00 

Moller&Sand, 6  00 

Mr.  Joseph  Cormack, 5  00 

Mr.  A.  Schleeper, 5  00 

Mr.  A.  May, 6  00 

Owh, 5  00 

O.  Hicks  &  Cniger, 6  OD 

Mr.  Jas.  T.  Tapiste, 6  00 

Mr.  John  Savenspus, 6  00 

Mr.  Cyrus  W.  Field, 6  00 

H.  Deitz,  Brothers  &  Co., 6  00 

Mr.  Daniel  Johnson,  •••• 500 

Grant  &  Barton, 5  00 

Ranken,  Duryea  &  Co., 5  00 

Mr.  C.  W.  S.  Dotes, 5  00 

Doubleday  &  Beak, 500 

Strahan  &  Scott, 5  00 

E.  S.  &  T.  Shelton, 5  00 

Mr.  F.  B.  Hamlin, 5  00 

Mr.  J.  H.  WiUiamson, 6  00 


• 
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Mr.  S.  Guillaume, |5  00 

Bradford  &  Richmond, 6  00 

Mr.  J.  Falconer, ••  $  00 

a&F.  Kirby&Co., 6  00 

D.  Lathrop&Co., 6  00 

Mr.  J.  H.  Mintz, 6  00 

Forrest  &  Smith,  .•.•.. ,.,.....  jB  QQ 

^r.JohnJay, , 6  QQ 

Ru88&Co., « 6  00 

Mr.  B.  V.  Seaver, 6  QP 

Bowers  &  Beekman, •  •  i • i&  00 

Thomas  &  Co...... ^.  6  00 

Mr.  N.  B.Lane, i&  00 

Cvh, ^^  00 

Mr.  C- J.  Joggill^ '. 6  00 

Mr.S.V.  Whitney, ....,,. :....,..,., ,.,  6  00 

Mr.  C.  V.  Harris, .,.•.,..,,.,,•,.....  6  00 

Mr.£.  W.  Mangam, 6  00 

Mr.  D.W.Linn,  ..,...,..•..,.,.,..... ..•..  6  00 

Qawesft Carey, < 6  00 

BruA&Co.,.....^^.,^,. ......,* 6  00 

Mr.  R.  H.  Berdeu, 6  00 

Mr.  E.  Whittelsey, 6  00 

Condit,  Noble  &.  Co., 6  00 

Ohurcbman,  Robross  &  Co. ,.  •.••.......•..• 6  00 

Mr.  Edgar  Sprague,.  •••... •..•••••••.••..  6  00 

Hoose&Co., 6  00 

Ralker  &  Molenda, ...••• 5  00 

Mr.  N.Baylis, 6  00 

Mr.T.  H.  Scrymer, 6  00 

D.  Appleton&  Co., 6  00 

Mr.  G.  S.  Putnam,  (annual) 6  00 

Mr.  John  G.  Fisher, 6  00 

Cash, 6  00 

Otis  &  Underwood, 6  00 

C.  Graham  &  Co., 6  00 

Mr.  R.Asher, 6  00 

Mr.  Thomas  Kinse&  Co., 5  00 

Mr.  Charles  McConnelly,  •••• •«.•••%•%%•%%««  \^^& 
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Cash, |5  00 

Mr.  Fanchaud, 5  00 

Mr.  Charles  Blain, 6  00 

Mr.  E.  Thebuls, 5  00 

Cash, • 5  00 

Mr.  Hopkins, •  •  •  •  • •  • . .  5  00 

Mr.  William  Van  Scht, 6  00 

Mr.  W.  C.  Whiting, 5  00 

E.  H.  Stevens&  Co., 6  00 

Starling,  Cashing  &  Co., •'  5  00 

Mr.  J.  Shetlese, 5  00 

Mr.  VanWyck, 5  00 

N.  tester  &  Co., 6  00 

Mr.  W.  Clapp, 6  00 

Cash, •  • 6  00 

Mr.  Wolfe, 5  00 

Mr.  C.  P.Sangar, 6  00 

Mr.  E.P.Clay §  00 

Messrs.  W.  J^  Buck  k  John  Blunt, ••••••.  5  00 

Swift,  Hurlburt  &  Co., 5  00 

Mr.  S.  B.Brown, 5  00 

Mr.  Itobert  B.  CoUms, 6  00 

Lewis  &  Sanford, ••••• •••••• 6  00 

Mr.  F.  Pell, : 5  00 

Mr.  George  W.  Hatch, 5  00 

Mr.  W.  Penfield, 6  00 

Mr.  C.  L.  Norton, 6  00 

Mr.  J.  H.  Hunt, 5  00 

Mr.  C.  W.  Warwick, 5  00 

Mr.  Henry  Salsbury, • •.••••.  6  00 

Mr.  James  N.  Olney, •••••  6  00 

Mr.  Charles  Eemble, « » 6  00 

Mr.  Horatio  Allen, •••••••••••••••.  5  00 

Mr.  Higgins  Kellogg, • . .  •  • • 5  00 

Haskell  &  Merrick, 5  00 

George  W.  Dow  &  Co., 6  00 

Pons  &  Palenque, « 5  00 

Mr.  Anson  Livingston, • •••••••  .    5  00 

Mr.  A.  M.  Scheffelet, • 6  00 

Mr.  J.  W.Prcntiaa, ^  QO 
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Mr.  A  Morgan, • •••••..••  $5  00 

Mr.  W.  R.  Paynter, 6  00 

Mr.  Robert  Haydock, 6  00 

Coflfee  &  Cutter, 5  00 

Cash, 6  00 

Cash, 5  00 

Cash) 5  00 

Mr.  Burdick, • 5  00 

Miss  Mary  Cook, 6  00 

Mr.  A.  J.  Ellis,-  (California) [  6  00 

Mr.  James  H.  Titus, , 6  00 

Miss  Van  Horn, 6  00 

Mrs.  Ray  Boynton, 6  00 

Suydam,  Reed  &  Co., 6  00 

Mr.  J.  F.  Fisher, 6  00 

Dr.  Bleecker, 5  00 

Mrs.  G.  Mead, 5  00 

Mr.  Hugh  Dunn, .••••.  6  00 

Mr.  R.  Ashel, , .  6  00 

Mr.  Johii  Curd, , 3  00 

Cash, 3  00 

Cash, , 3  00 

Cash, 3  00 

Cash,  (E.S.  B.) i 3  00 

E.  &B., 3  00 

Cash, ^ 3  00 

Fisher  &  Von  Stade, 3  00 

Mr.  H.  Jeroleman,  • . .  • 3  00 

Mr.  R.Tucker, 3  00 

Cash, 3  00 

Mr.  William  Handlin, 3  00 

Mr.  S.  Van  Warts, 3  00 

Mrs.  Nicoll, 3  00 

Mr.  P.  S.  Belknap, 3  00 

Mr.  Thomas  Vernon, 3  00 

A  friend, 3  00 

A.  Bellarvin, 3  00 

A.  H.  Brown, 3  00 

Mrs.  A.  HalJ, ^^*^ 

A  friend, ; ^  ^» 
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Ca«h 12  00 

Cash, 2  00 

Cash, 2  00 

Cash, 2  00 

Cash, 200 

Cash, 2  00 

Cash, 200 

Cash, 2  00 

ieSash, 2  00 

Cash, 2  00 

Cash, 200 

Cash, 200 

Cash, 200 

Cadi, 200 

Mr.  Lane  DeBman,>... 200 

Mr.  William  Tapham 2  00 

Mr.  C.J.  Oraecen, 2  00 

Mr.  H.  Q.  Gourley, 2  00 

Mr.  George  BowBoan, 200 

Mr.  A.  Sparks, 2  00 

Mr.  James  Jacobs, 2  00 

Mt.  Hannah, 2  00 

Mr.  R.  W.  Ropes, 2  00 

Mr.  C.  W.  Williams, 2  00 

H.  DA  J.  Ward, \ 2  00 

Mr.  Andrew  Foster, 2  00 

Mr.R.Hoe, * 2  00 

Mr.L.H.  Holmes, 2  00 

Mr.J.  W.  Hoyt, 2  00 

Mr.£.Depu7, 2  00 

J.  N.  G .' 2  00 

Mr.J.H.  Cornell, 2  00 

Mr.  Apgar, 2  00 

R.Skeele&Co., 2  00 

A  friend, 2  00 

Mr.  John  Smith, 2  00 

MissHarriet  Saltu, 2  00 

Catharine  Cochran, (an  inmate,) 125 

GeorgeB.  Cole  and  Heot^  Vi.^m\!ti) 1  00 
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BadeTolIenbeiss, $1  00 

Siphaalchunir  &  Co., • • 1  00 

Mr.  L.  H,  Terry, .^ 1  00 

Mr.  S.  T.  Kellog, 1  00 

Mr.  E.  D.  Lamarche, 1  00 

Mr.  W.  F.  Catterficld, 1  00 

Mr.Hudson, 1  00 

Mr.  G.Levy, 1  00 

Mr.  William  Andlm, 1  00 

Mr.  Lainbard,  .••• • I  00 

Mr         H.  Chase, 1  00 

Mr.  H.  McCrary, 1  00 

Mr.  N.  O.  Whiteman, 1  00 

Mr.  James R<Ae,   •••* 1  00 

Mr.  A.M.H.  Alexander, 1  00 

Mr.  J.  W.  Poubleday, 1  00 

Mr.  C.Howes, 1  00 

Mr.  Queripee, ••.••••  1  00 

Mr.  Chichester, 1  00 

Alady, 1  00 

Mrs.  Seth  Thomas, 60 

Cash, 1  00 

Cash, 1  00 

Cash, 1  00 

Cash, 1  00 

Cash, •.  1  00 

Cash, 1  00 

Cash, 1  00 

Cash, 1  00 

Cash, 1  00 

Cash, 1  00 

Cash, 100 

Cash, 1  00 

(The  sum  of  $360  has  been  appropriated  by  the  female  association, 
bat  is  not  yet  received.     It  is  given  expressly  for  a  ho«se.) 

Danatumtin  goods. 
From  Bfr  Jordan  L.  Mott,  1  stove,  fixtures,  fcc,  worth  $13.94. 

Shepherd  &  Co.,  1  stove,  ftc,  worth  $&A4)  W^^^ii^^2^>&i« 
Joseph  Curtig, 
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Mr.  Baylis,  needles,  pins,  and  tape,  valued  at  $9. 

Mr.  H.  A.  Day,  25  pairs  India  rubber  shoes. 

Mr.  y.  Elliott,  20  lbs.  bacon. 

Mr.  James  Wiggins,  25  pairs  shoes. 

Mr.  Nelson  Wells  &  Co.,  Ibbl.  fish. 

Ladue  &  Son,  1]^  doz  brooms. 

Mr.  Ogsburg  $5  worth  of  crockery. 

Mr.  Hugh  Dunn,  stationery. 

Miss  Susan  B.  Day,  a  large  package  fancy  soap. 

"  "  "  "         medicine. 

Mrs.  Benjamin  Atterbury,  a  valuable  bundle  of  clothes. 
Mr.  William  Wood,  2  reams  letter  paper. 

^^  ^^        10  dozen  envelopes. 

Mr.  D.  Perkins,  1  piece  calico,  (through  Mr.  F.  Jones.) 
P.  B.  &  D.  Sands,  a  liberal  donation  of  medicine,  (through  S. 

B.  Day) 
A  friend,  |3  worth  of  crockery,  (through  Mr.  Janes.) 
A  friend,  $5    «  "  "  "  « 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


25  Parliament  street,  London,  ) 


24th  October^  1860. 
Dr.  Rus8,  &c.|  &c.: 

My  dear  sir — I  beg  to  acknowledge  with  many  thanks  the  report 
you  have  been  so  good  as  to  send.  I  shall  read  it  with  attention,  and 
I  do«bt  not  with  profit. 

I  enclose  in  return  the  report  and  resolutions  of  the  select  commit- 
tee of  the  House  of  Commons,  appointed  during  the  last  session,  to 
inquire  into  the  discipline  and  management  of  prisons  in  this  country. 
It  is  an  important  document  as  confirming  the  general  impression 
which  experience  has  created  in  favor  of  separate  confinement,  also 
the  recommendation  that  hard  labor  should  be  enforced  in  all  cases- 
in  which  it  forms  a  part  of  the  sentence  of  the  convicts. 

This  is  already  provided  for  by  law  in  the  4  Geo.  IV.  c.  64,  sec.  10^ 
where  a  very  just  distinction  is  made  between  hard  and  penal  labor^ 
and  simple  employment. 

I  think  the  resolutions  of  the  committee  are  likely  to  be  extensive- 
ly adopted  here,  and  if  so,  the  object  of  a  more  uniform  system  of 
prison  discipline  will  be  greatly  promoted. 

I  am  not  aware  whether  the  government  will  undertake  the  ex- 
pense and  responsibility  of  erecting  district  prisons  for  prisoners  un- 
der sentence  for  a  period  exceeding  one  year,  but  I  am  greatly  im- 
pressed in  favor  of  such  an  arrangement,  as  it  will  insure  a  more 
vigorous  and  efficient  discipline,  and  tend  to  diminish  the  number 
sentenced  to  transportation. 

An  act  for  amalgamating  the  different  acts  under  which  the  gov- 
ernment prisons  have  hitherto  been  conducted  was  passed  during  the 
last  session. 

The  whole  are  now  placed  under  the  *'  Directors  of  Convict 
Prisons,"  of  whom  the  Secretary  of  State  has  been  pleased  to  ap- 
point me  chairman. 
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Capt.  O'Brieni  late  Inspector  of  Prisons,  and  Mr.  Youles,  late 
Inspector  of  the  Hulks,  are  associated  with  me,  and  each  has  the 
specific  superintendence  of  about  an  equal  number  of  convicts  in  the 
different  establishments. 

The  system  of  probationary  periods  of  discipline  is  working  very 
satisfactorily. 

A  large  establishment  for  invalid  convicts  Hill  shortly  be  opened 
•t  Dartmoor,  which  was  formerly  appropriated  for  the  receptiM  of 
prisoners  of  war,  and  will  be  fitted  up  for  700  men,  being  capable 
of  extension  for  double  thid  number. 

> 

A  new  prison  similar  in  details  to  that  at  Portland  is  about  to  be 
commenced  this  week  in  Portsmouth  dock  yard  which  I  hope  will  be 
ready  in  about  12  months  for  800  or  1000  convicts.  This  is  the 
first  effective  step  which  has  been  taken  for  abolishing  the  Hulks,  ex- 
cept at  Bermuda,  where  a  simibur  prison  is  now  in  progress. 

The  great  exposition  which  is  to  take  place  here  next  summer  will 
I  trust,  tempt  many  gentlemen  from  America  to  visit  our  shores. 

I£  you  should  be  of  the  number,  it  will  afibrd  me  much  pleasure 

to  make  your  personal  acquaintance,  and  I  trust  you  will  give   me 

the  opportunity. 

Believe  me,  tiny  dear  sir. 

Very  tespectfuUy  yours, 
J.  JEBB, 
Lt.  CoLj  and  Surveyor  General  of  Prisons ^  &c. 


Xev^tork^  Mifemberj  1850. 

Bear  Sir — The  fifth  report  of  the  Prison  Association  of  New- York, 
a  copy,  of  which  I  sent  you  some  time  since,  contains  a  plan  for  a 
prison  which  is  more  particularly  explained  by  my  letter  in  the  ap- 
penJix.  Your  attention  to  this  letter  and  the  plan  is  especially 
lequested  as  they  not  only  propose  great  innovations  on  the  present 
ajstem  of  prison  government,  but  alao  in  the  coostruction  of  the 
prisoa  itself.  If  you  w\W  &o  m^  ^^  lv«^\  ^t  ^vviof^  my  letter  and 
plan  a  critical  examma&ou  axidi  aSx^\^«^\^  \tw3i^^  ^to&5w^>^^^ 
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opinion^'whether  favorable  or  not,  in  relation  to  each  distinctive  fea- 
ture of  the  plan,  you  will  greatly  oblige  me  and  subserve  the  cause 
of  prison  discipline.  I  wish  you  to  state  your  objections  to  the  whole 
or  any  part  of  the  plan  at  length,  and  if  you  have  any  improvements 
to  suggest  please  to  make  them.  Our  object  is  to  present  with 
a  plan  of  a  prison  which  shall  combine  all  the  elements  of  prison 
discipline  in  their  greatest  perfection.  Hints  in  regard  to  heating, 
ventilating,  construction  of  cells,  any  thing  that  your  experience  sug- 
gests will  be  most  gratefully  received. 

As  I  wish  to  make  use  of  your  opinion  for  our  coming  report, 
please  reply  at  your  earliest  convenience. 

Respectfully  yours, 

JOHN  D.  RUSS, 
Corresponding  Sec^y  JVew-York  Prison  Association, 

P.  S.  Your  opinion  is  particularly  requested  in  regard  to  the  best 
location  of  the  work  shops,  whether  before  or  after  the  cells ;  the 
best  place  for  hospital,  whether  over  central  observatory  or  over  the 
entrance  buildmg ;  also  in  regard  to  separate  confinement  for  first 
sentences. 

The  Wardens  and  Keepers  of  the  several  State  prisons. 


Rhod£  Island  State  Prison,  ? 
Providencij  Jfov.  23, 1850.      ] 

John  D.  Russ,  M.  D., Secretary,  &c..  New- York. 

Dear  Sir — Yours  of  the  16th  instant  is  received  and  I  proceed  to 
reply. 

I  was  for  several  years  the  clerk  of  Dr.  Cleveland  (now  deceased) 
while  he  was  warden  of  this  prison,  and  for  three  years  I  have  held 
the  office  of  warden.  I  presume  that  you  have  Dr.  Cleveland's 
report  of  1844  which  set  forth  his  views  of  the  effect  of  separate 
imprisonment  upon  the  mind  and  body  of  the  convict. 

I  am  no  medical  man  and  cannot  give  a  learned  essay  like  the  one 
alluded  to,  but  in  compliance  iiiith  your  request  I  will  nmke  a  fern 
observations  oa  the  subject  of  priioni. 
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I  think  your  idea  of  testing  both  systems  under  the  same  superris- 
ion  a  happy  one,  and  if  faithfully  carried  out,  likely  to  arrive  at  a 
conclusion  which  will  tend  to  establish  a  uniformity  of  opinion  in 
regard  to  the  comparative  merits  of  the  two  systems. 

I  fully  coincide  with  the  opbidn  expressed  in  your  letter  in  regard 
to  tMe  necessity  of  vigilant  supervision  over  the  prisoners  to  prevent 
disorder  ;  and  constant  occupation  to  prevent  ennui  and  the  diseases 
created  by  idleness. 

Prisons,  almost  of  necessity,  in  part  cut  off  their  inmates  from  the 
enjoyment  of  pure  air,  and  also  in  a  measure  deprive  them  of  that 
muscular  exercise  which  health  demands  by  the  neces^ty  of  intro* 
ducing  sedentary  employments.  In  the  construction  of  prisons,  and 
the  employment  of  prisons  these  causes  of  disease  should  as  far  as 
possible  be  avoided. 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  necessity  of  sedentary  employments  in 
separate  prisons  is  one  very  serious  objection  to  that  system,  and 
that  insupportable  ennui  which  is  experienced  by  persons  long  in 
separate  confinement,  though  it  may  not  result  fatally,  will  still  induce 
derangement  of  the  bodily  and  mental  health. 

I  have  observed  that  the  prospect  of  long  separate  confinement  in 
addition  to  confinement  itself,  seems  to  aggravate  the  sufferings  of  the 
convict ;  but  when  the  term  was  expected  to  be  short,  he  would 
endure  the  seclusion  with  comparative  courage,  with  little  injury  to 
health  and  no  injury  to  the  mind. 

For  this,  with  other  reasons,  I  would  use  separate  confinement  for 
persons  awaiting  trial,  and  should  not  object  to  that  for  persons  on 
shoit  sentences  for  first  offences. 

I  like  extremely  well  your  plan  for  basement  of  prison,  for  work 
shops  and  tables  for  prisoners ;  but  my  experience  leads  me  to  dislike 
the  arrangement  for  cells  built  against  the  outer  walls,  with  a  hall 
in  the  middle,  for  the  following  reasons : 

First  J  The  cell  doors  face  each  other,  and  of  course  must  be  blind, 
and  also  kept  closecl  to  prevent  communication  between  prisoners. 
By  this  means  veii\i\^\^oii  \!&  oV^^Uucted  and  the  prisoner  seduded 
from  the  obscrvalion  oi  ^Ni^XdtiTaaxi  ^t\Lfc«^\, 
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Second^  Bymeansof  windows  in  the  cells,  prisoners  in  adjacent  wings 
will  communicate  unless  prevented  by  outside  watchmen. 

Third,  It  is  more  difficult  to  heat  cells  which  are  built  against  the 
outer  wall,  because  of  the  introduction  of  cold  air  through  the  win- 
dows and  the  carrying  off  the  heat  by  the  stone  wall  unless  the  wall 
is  furred,  which  is  not  proper  for  prison  cells. 

I  will  here  say  that  I  am  ignorant  of  what  is  meant  by  the  ^^  Pen- 
tonville  method  of  warming  and  ventilating."  Our  cells  are  warmed 
by  hot-water  pipes  like  Philadelphia  prison. 

Fourth^  Another  objection  to  labor  in  any  cells  i^^hich  I  have  seen 
built  on  the  outer  walls,  is  the  injurious  effect  on  the  eyes  occasioned 
by  the  glare  of  a  whitewashed  wall,  while  the  cells  with  ^mall  win- 
dows will  be  too  dark  if  not  whitewashed. 

For  these  reasons  I  prefer  cells  built  against  the  central  wall  witk 
ventilating  flues  like  the  Boston  new  jail,  with  grated  doors  and  large 
grated  windows  in  the  outer  walls. 

(By  the  way^  I  think  those  Boston  jail  window-grates  are  not  suf- 
ficiently heavy.) 

Ventilation  will  be  more  free  at  the  extreme  ends  of  the  wings, 
and  fur  that  reason  I  would  place  the  cells  there. 

I  am  sorry  to  say  that  my  experience  in  matters  relating  to  a  hos- 
pital gives  me  no  light,  as  we  have  in  this  establishment  no  such 
apartment. 

Very  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

T.  W.  HAYWARD. 

Penitentiaky,  Albany,  ) 
December  4,  1860.      ] 

My  Dear  Sir, — Your  letter  of  the  19th  November  was  duly  received. 

Poor  health  and  the  absence  of  two  of  my  officers  must  be  my  apolo- 

gy  for  neglecting  to  reply  immediately. 

I  have  given  your  plan  and  letter  explaining  the  same,  such  attention 
as  my  other  engagements  would  permit,  yet  I  am  not  prepared  to  go 
into  details  ofyowrplan  and  give  an  opvmoTiVo\ieTcai^4Y^^^^^^^'^^^^ 
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your  report,  for  the  reason  that  I  have  not  been  able  to  give  the  dis- 
tinctive and  complicated  features  of  your  plan  that  critical  examina- 
tion which  would  be  necessary  to  do  justice  either  to  you  or 


I  will,  however,  give  my  impressions  and  opinion  in  general  of  pri- 
sonS|  and  of  prbon  management,  as  they  have  occurred  to  me  while 
reading  your  communication. 

I  am  in  favor  of  the  silent  congregate  system  thofougUg  aad  tyt- 
ttmaticaUy  carried  out.     For  this  purpoae  a  plain,  simple,  staight 
plan  of  building,  with  cells  or  night-rooms  in  the  centre,  leaving  an 
open  space  all  around  between  the  cells  and  outer  wall,  of  not  less 
than  sixteen  feet,  nor  more  than  twenty  feet  from  ground  floor  to 
ceiling,  above  the  top  of  upper  tier  of  cells,  is  in  my- opinion  the  beat 
for  safety,  inspection,  supervision  and  convenience,  of  any  plan  yet 
adopted  for  the  discipline,  management  and  confinement  of  prisoners 
who  are  congregated  for  labor,  &c.     This  plan  has  the  advantage  of 
allowing  a  yard  in  the  rear  of  such  building  open  to  the  air  and  sun 
on  three  sides,  without  obstruction  from  high  buildings,  of  such  size 
as  may  be  desirable  for  work-shops  and  exercise  of  prisoners  in  goii^ 
to  and  from  their  labor,  &c.,  the  benefit  of  which,  in  promoting  health  to 
the  great  mass  of  prisoners,  I  have  found  to  far  surpass  any  injury  that 
has  or  could  possibly  occur  from  exposure  to  changes  of  weather.    I 
would  not,  therefore,  have  the  workshops  for  male  prisoners  in  the 
same  building  or  under  the  same  roof  containing  their  cells.     I  am 
not  prepared  to  discuss  the  merits  of  the  two  qrstems  at  the  present 
time,  yet  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  failure  to  accomplish  muck 
that  was  desired  and  expected  from  the  workings  of  the  silent  on  Au- 
burn system,  has  arisen  not  so  much  from  any  defect  in  the  system  it- 
self, or  in  the  buildings,  as  from  bad  management  and  administration, 
although  I  admit  that  great  improvement  is  necessary  in  the  buildings 
generally  in  regard  to  light,  space  for  air,  ventilation,  &c. 

If  it  should  be  desirable  to  have  a  State  prison  or  house  of  refuge, 
or  female  prison,  a  pemtentiary,  a  house  of  detention,  and  a  refoim 
school,  all  under  the  same  superintendent  or  supervision,  then  I  think 
your  plan,  or  the  general  features  of  it,  a  good  one  for  such  a  pur- 
pose ;  but  I  have  thought  and  still  think,  there  should  be  separate 
and  distinct  institutions  for  each. 

The  new  priiou  nov  W\\d^  vA  tiwcVi  ^m^^ttNK&  iodl  the  city  of 
Boston,  I  consider  one  oi  «txe  \iwM  \a^^  ^^«  «Kai\wt^  VW^ 
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the  form  of  a  cross.  One  main  building  or  wb|[  with  two  short  ones 
running  from  a  centre  octagon  building.  The  main  features  of  this 
prison  would  answer  well  for  a  State  prison  where  the  two  systems  ^ 
might  as  you  desire  be  tested,  and  the  defects,  benefits,  and  superi- 
ority of  the  one  over  the  other,  be  seen  and  made  apparent.  I  would 
have  the  main  wing  or  building  like  that  at  Boston,  for  those  upon 
the  silent  system,  with  cells  in  the  centre ;  and  the  shorter  wings  ta 
be  finished  according  to  your  plan,  with  cells  or  rooms  attached  to 
the  outerwalls  where  a  portion  of  the  convicts  might  be  confined  upon 
the  solitary  or  separaU  system. 

But  I  would  by  no  means  recommend  the  experiment  to  be  tried 
«pon  the  class  you  name,  (vis :)  first  offences  and  short  sentences. 
I  would  select  for  this  system  of  imprisonment,  those  guilty  of  ag- 
gravated offences  ^  those  who  may  have  been  in  prison  before,  second 
ftnd  third  sentences;  the  murderer  who  may  have  his  sentence  of 
death  commuted  to  imprisonmeirt  for  life.  Upon  this  class  of  prison- 
€fs  I  should  not  object  to  have  the  close  cof^iniment  system  tested  in 
oonnectioQ  with  the  silent  congregate  system. 

I  am  opposed  Ip  the  confinement  of  more  than  400  prisoners  in 
one  prison,  under  one  head,  because  I  believe  it  very  important  that 
the  general  character  and  moral  feeling  of  each  prisoner  should  be 
known  and  studied  by  the  warden  or  superintendent,  and  when  there 
•re  more  than  this  number  in  any  one  prison  (I  care  not  how  con- 
structed,) it  is  impossible  that  he  can  have  that  direct  personal 
knowledge  of  those  under  his  care  necessary  for  a  correct  govern- 
ment. 

i  do  not,  however,  think  it  necessary  that  the  prisoners  should  be 
tentcQced  to  solitary  or  separate  confinement  (as  you  suggest)  for  a 
short  period  on  their  first  commitment  for  this  puipose.  I  have  had 
some  experience  as  an  officer  at  a  prison  where  men  were  sentenced 
to  so  many  days  solitary  confinement,  and  so  many  years  at  hard 
labor,  but  never  discovered  any  benefit  from  such  separate  imprison- 
ment, either  to  the  prisoner  or  the  government. 

If  therefore,  the  two  systems  are  to  be  ever  tried  or  carried  into 
effect  side  by  side  in  the  same  prison,  under  the  same  government 
and  supervision,  I  trust  that  class  of  prisoners  which  I  have  no^voLed^ 
will  be  subjected  to  the  separate  or  aoWlarj  \ivxi^^\^>Jwet  •OosscL^^ofc 
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young  or  first  offender  who  may  be  sentenced  for  the  shortest  term 
of  imprisonment  the  law  allows. 

And  now,  in  regard  to  the  term  of  first  sentences :  I  cannot  ag^ee 
with  you  that  the  law  should  be  so  altered  as  to  allow  prisoners  to  be 
flent  to  the  State  prison  for  less  than  ttoo  years.  Your  suggestion, 
therefore,  that  convicts  might  be  sentenced  and  benefited  by  a  term 
of  7  months  to  the  State  prison,  I  need  not  discuss.  I  will  only  add, 
on  this  point,  that  ten  years  since  I  gave  my  views  fully  on  this  sub- 
ject in  my  report  to  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Connecticut,  and 
•that  I  have  seen  no  reason,  from  the  experience  I  have  since  had,  to 
alter  or  abandon  the  opinions  there  expressed,  which  you  will  find  in 
the  following  extracts  from  my  report  of  1840 : 

<<  From  the  long  experience  I  have  had  in  watching  the  effect  of 
our  discipline  upon  those  who  have  been  committed  to  my  charge, 
Imm  convinced  that  three  years  is  the  shortest  term  for  which  any 
individual  should  be  sentenced,  if  we  would  indulge  the  hope  of  pro- 
ducing that  salutary  change  in  his  mind  and  habits  which  will  in  after 
life  enable  him  to  withstand  the  temptations  that  led  to  the  commissioD 
of  those  crimes  for  which  he  was  imprisoned. 

^^  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  judges  of  our  courts,  on  sentencing 
many  for  the  shortest  time  the  law  allows,  are  influenced  by  the 
purest  and  best  of  motives.  To  show  mercy  to  the  criminal  by  giv- 
ing him  a  short  sentence,  like  the  exercise  of  the  pardoning  power, 
(to  use  the  language  of  another,)  ^  it  is  pleasant,  it  is  humane,  it  b 
agreeable  to  the  best  feelings  of  the  human  heart ;'  yet,  from  a  care- 
ful examination  of  those  re-committed  to  this  prison  for  the  itcond 
and  third  time,  and  from  much  reflection  on  the  subject,  I  am  of  the 
opinion  that  in  most  cases  very  short  sentences  are  cruel  to  the 
criminal  himself.  A  large  proportion  of  those  who  have  been 
returned  to  this  institution  are  from  that  class  who,  on  their  first  con- 
viction, were  sentenced  for  a  less  term  than  three  years.  The  hope 
of  a  speedy  liberation  from  confinement,  which  is  indulged  by  many, 
and  which  is  seldom  if  ever  absent  from  the  mind  of  the  prisoner 
whose  term  of  senleiiee  \^  fot  one  or  even  two  years,  tends  to  banish 
regret  for  past  offenc^»,MAeiiwi\«^%^%^«aiVa\^Ttsiv^thOT 
|>Ians  and  scbemes  tot  toXwie  m^e^tift»»?'* 
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In  addition  to  and  in  connection  with  the  abovci  I  submit  the  fol- 
lowing extracts  from  my  report  of  last  year,  (1849,)  as  embracing 
my  present  views : 

^^  Of  the  prisoners  who  have  been  dischar^d  from  this  institution, 
some  few  are  giving  evidence  of  the  good  effect  of  their  imprison- 
ment by  an  industrious,  sober  life,  and  are  evidently  desirous  of 
becoming  useful  citizens ;  yet,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Superintendent, 
from  the  experience  he  has  had,  the  length  of  time  of  confinement  is 
not  sufficient  to  effect,  to  any  great  extent,  the  reformatory  object  of 
the  system.  It  does  not  afford  the  prisoner,  generally,  sufficient 
time  for  reflection,  or  to  wean  him  from  his  vicious  course  of  life,  or 
to  confirm  or  establish  the  industrious  and  orderly  habits  to  which  he 
ii  subject  while  here,  or  to  permanently  implant  in  his  heart  the 
principles  of  virtue  and  good  morals.  Although  unfavorable  to  sen- 
tences of  extreme  duration  or  severity,  the  Superintendent  believes 
that  a  proper  and  discre.et  medium  should  be  observed. 

^^  It  ought  not  to  be  expected  that  a  few  days''  or  months'  im- 
prisonment, discipline,  or  instruction  will  make  any  very  lasting 
impression  upon  a  mind  willingly  corrupt,  and  which  has  for  years 
been  pre-occupied  with  the  vilest  associations.  The  sentence  should 
be  sufficiently  long  to  give  ample  time  for  reflection,  that  the  prisoner 
may  be  led  to  think — to  review  his  past  wicked  and  criminal  course 
of  life,  and,  while  subjected  to  the  labor  and  discipline  required  of 
him,  feel  at  one  and  the  same  time  the  hardship  of  transgression  and 
the  justice  of  his  sentence  and  confinement." 

In  your  closing  remarks,  you  say :  ^^  Under  such  a  system,  our 
institutions  would  be  disciplinary,  and  would  regard  the  good  of  the 
convict  rather  than  the  convenience  of  the  keeper.  As  at  present 
administered,  the  convenience  of  the  keeper,  to  a  large  extent, 
governs,  and  he  of  course  is  anxious  only  to  make  his  post  as  easy  as 
possible." 

How  far  this  may  be  a  fact  in  regard  to  the  keepers  of  our 
prisons  in  this  State,  or  in  the  country  generally,  I  cannot  say  ;  but 
I  am  free  to  acknowledge  that  no  man,  feeling  anxious  only  to  make 
his  post  as  easy  as  possible,  should  be  placed  at  the  head  of  any  of 
our  prisons,  or  in  any  other  capacity  as  an  o&cei  •,  to  -^V^w^kh^x  *«^QSfiX 
feeling  ^'governs  to  a  large  extent,"  'w^aaXcvet  mvj  \i^  ^^'Kct^aa^^^- 
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meats  and  convenience  of  the  buildings  for  the  comfort  and  good  of 
the  convicts,  or  the  perfection  and  superiority  of  the  system  in  theory^ 
you  will  look  in  vain  for  order,  system,  discipline,  or  good  manage- 
ment. 

It  does  not  become  me,  perhaps,  to  suggest  a  remedy  for  the  cor 
fection  of  this  evil ;  yet  I  may  be  permitted  to  say  that  if  mcH* 
attention  were  given  to,  and  more  anxiety  felt  for,  the  canvadenci^ 
mcouragem&Jtf  and  remuniration  (for  services)  of  those  who  are  or 
may  hereafter  be  placed  over  these  institutions,  we  might  soon  expecl 
to  see  at  the  head  of  our  State  prisons  men  who  would  not  "of 
course  feel  anxious  only  to  make  their  post  as  easy  as  pocsble,"  hot, 
on  the  contrary,  would  devote  themselves  unceasingly  to  the  duties 
of  their  office — men  with  well  balanced  minds,  steady  judgment, 
and  unsulhed  int^;rityj  discharging  every  duty  to  the  public  and  to 
the  prisoner  with  vigor,  punctuality,  order,  and  detenininatioD  in  ful- 
filling the  important  trust  reposed  in  them. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  hundreds  of  individuals  could  be  found  to 
accept  of  and  take  upon  themselves  the  office  and  responsibility  of  * 
Comptroller  of  this  State  for  ten  or  twelve  hundred  dollars  per  annum ; 
but  would  it  be  policy,  or  for  the  interest  of  the  State,  to  reduce  the 
salary  of  this  officer  to  this  sum  ?  Would  it  command  the  services 
of  such  able  and  distinguished  men  as  have  honored  this  officel 
Should  we  ever  again  find  this  important  office  filled  with  a  Marcy, 
a  Flagg,  a  Fillmore,  or  a  Hunt  t    I  think  not. 

You  need  men  of  character  at  the  head  of  the  Sing  Sing  and  Auburn 
Prisons — of  peculiar  qualifications,  such  as  I  have  named — who  vrill 
devote  their  entire  faculties  of  mind  and  body  to  the  faithful  discharge 
of  the  duties  of  their  office.  Can  you  secure  the  services  of  such 
men,  without  consulting  their  convenience  and  that  of  iheir  families, 
for  the  salary  now  allowed  by  law?    I  think  not. 

But  I  must  stop  I  I  have  written  more  than  I  intended,  and  will 
close  by  sayiqg  that  every  warden  of  a  prison,  to  be  successful,  must 
feel  that  he  has  the  confidence  of  the  public,  that  he  will  not  be  re- 
moved except  for  cause,  it'  he  devotes  his  whole  time  and  gives  his 
entire  attention  to  ttie  A\i\\e^  jLCsdoi\tv^>\^wjL  Vm»    That  his  continu- 
ation in  office  will  nol  dw^is^SL  u^wi  ^  OKwa!^^  ^\  SX^^^ij^^&s^^^ks^ 
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On  this  point  I  cannot  express  my  Ytews  better  than  to  give  you  the 
following  extract  of  a  letter  received  several  years  since  from  a 
respected  and  prominent  member  of  your  society  : 

^^  I  never  in  my  life  saw  a  business  where  success  depended  so 
much  upon  the  personal  character  and  qualifications  of  the  individuals 
engaged  in  it,  as  this  oPgoverning  our  State  prisons.  Hardly  one  in 
a  thousand  have  the  necessary  qualifications  for  the  task,  and  even  he 
who  possesses  them  must  have  much  and  long  experience  before  he 
can  perform  it  wisely  and  well.  When  these  qualifications^  and  tlus 
long  experience  do  unite  in  the  same  person,  it  is  the  most  suicidal 
policy  in  the  world  to  remove  him  when  most  useful,  because  of  a 
difierence  of  opinion  upon  tqpics  which  ought  to  have  no  posaibla 
connection  with  the  prisons." 

I  remain,  very  respectfully, 

Your  friend  and  ob'd't.  serv't., 

AMOS  PILSBURY. 
Dr.  John  D.  Russ,  Cor,  Sec^y,  Jf,  F.  Prison  Jlsin, 

Penitentiary,  Albant,  ) 
December  9, 1850.      ) 

My  Dear  Sir. — I  wrote  to  you  last  week  in  answer  to  yours  of  the 
19th  November.  I  did  not  intend  it  for  publication.  I  am  not  a 
scholar  and  have  always  been  reluctant  to  write  any  thing  for  the 
public  eye  ;  indeed,  I  have  been  from  my  youth  up,  a  man  of  action 
rather  than  of  words  ;  you  will  therefore  excuse  the  jfranAr,  perhaps  I 
should  say  abrupt^  manner  of  expressing  myself.  Should  you,  how- 
ever, think  proper  to  use  my  letter,  or  any  part  of  it,  for  your  coming 
report,  you  are  at  liberty  to  do  so.  I  should  be  happy  to  hear  from 
you  at  any  time.  We  have  nearly  fifty  prisoners  less  than  last  yean 
Our  reports  have  not  yet  been  printed,  whenever  they  are  I  shall  send 

you  a  package  of  them. 

I  am  very  respectfully. 

Your  friend, 

AMOS  PILSBURY. 

Dr.  John  D.  Russ,  MuhYork. 
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Office  Nkw  Jnnr  State  Prisoh,  ) 

December  6M,  1850.      { 

Dr.  JoHii  D.  Ru88,  Secy.  Jf.  Y,  Pris.  Afn. 

Dear  Sir. — In  compliance  with  your  request,  I  proceed  to  give  you 
my  opinion  of  tbe  plan  for  a  prison,  submitted  by  yourself,  and  pub- 
Eshed  in  the  last  report  of  the  New-York  Prison  Association. 

Having  had  charge  of  a  separate  prison  for  nearly  ten  years,  il 
would  be  naturally  supposed  that  my  preferences  and  feelings  would 
be  strongly  in  fayor  of  the  separate  system.  Such  I  confess  is  to  a 
great  extent  the  case.  If  I  were  sure  that  geparaie  prisons  would  all 
be  conducted  by  practical  men  in  a  common-sense  way,  I  would  re- 
joice to  see  the  system  immediately  adopted.  With  the  controyersy 
between  the  advocates  of  rival  systems  I  have  had  nothing  to  do.  I 
took  charge  of  this  prison  with  no  experience,  very  little  knowledge 
of  prisons,  and  with  no  prejudice  for  or  against  either  of  the  systems. 
Our  State  had  adopted  the  Pennsylvania  system,  and  I  had  only  to 
administer  it  in  accordance  with  our  statute  laws.  I  will  frankly  ad- 
mit that  my  first  impressions  were  strongly  against  the  separate  system. 
At  the  time  of  my  taking  charge  there  were  twelve  insane  convicts ; 
several  of  them  maniacs.  Most  of  these,  it  is  true,  had  been  sent 
when  better  fitted  for  a  lunatic  asylum  ;  but  in  others  the  disease  had 
unquestionably  originated  here,  and  in  all  it  appeared  to  be  aggrava- 
ted by  tbe  rigid  separation  to  which  they  were  subjected.  Subsequent 
experience  has  satisfied  me  that  insanity  is  no  more  a  necessary 
accompaniment  of  the  separate  than<  of  the  congregate  system,  no 
matter  how  long  or  short  the  terms  of  sentences  may  be.  I  know  the 
opinion  is  generally  held  that  separate  confinement  beyond  one  or  two 
years  tends  to  produce  insanity  in  all  prisoners.  This  is  not  my  ex- 
perience. I  should,  however,  be  wanting  in  frankness  not  to  admit, 
that  during  the  whole  penod  of  my  ofiicial  connexion  with  a  prison  I 
have  constantly  found  a  few  individuals  among  the  convicts  on  whom 
rigid  separation  would  produce  insanity  ;  some  in  a  longer,  others  in  a 
very  short  time.  This  I  only  state  as  a  fact  which  I  will  not  undertake 
to  explain ;  I  am  satisfied  that  it  must  be  the  same  in  all  separate  prisons* 
If  it  were  generally  understood  it  would  remove  much  of  the  preja- 
dtce  which  exists  against  the  system.  The  objections  that  are  urged 
do  not  apply  as  against  the  system  itself,  but  against  its  universal  and 
rigid  enforcement.  I  ^im  dmdedly  of  opinion  that  separation  for  first 
tod  every  offence  la  t]lcke  onV'j  i^*&xiSs^'«\AsScv^^^s^V^^W'^Ta.ctk^ 
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improvement  or  moral  reformation  in  the  convict ;  but  I  would  have 
power  and  discretion  lodged  with  the  prison  authorities  to  mitigate  it 
in  individual  cases  such  as  I  have  referred  to.  In  this  prison,  from 
want  of  any  provision,  a  companion  has  been  put  into  the  cell  upon 
the  first  symptoms  threatening  insanity,  taking  care  to  select  in  such 
cases  trusty  and  discreet  prisoners  who  may  always  be  found.  This 
has  been  done  under  a  law  which  provides  for  employing  prisoners  to 
nurse  the  sick,  It  i«  not  very  frequently  resorted  to,  yet  the  result 
has  been  that  insanity  has  almost  disappeared  from  the  prison.  Hardly 
a  decided  case  has  occurred  and  developed  itself  the  last  five  years. 
If  we  had  arrangements  for  employing  these  men  in  small  shops  until 
relieved,  I  should  greatly  prefer  it. 

Tou  will  most  probably  think  what  I  have  written  not  pertinent  to 
your  inquiries.  It  has  been  suggested  principally  by  your  letter 
published  with  the  plan.  To  most  of  your  views  there  advanced,  I 
heartily  subscribe,  but  you  will  perceive  I  differ  from  you  in  others  ; 
particularly  as  to  the  proposed  limitation  of  sentences  for  separate 
confinement.  The  same  view  is  I  know  entertained  in  England  and 
France,  but  in  my  own  observation  I  have  not  discovered  that  a 
limitation  of  sentences  to  the  period  proposed  would  obviate  the  ten- 
dency to  insanity  in  such  few  cases  as  I  have  referred  to.  What  the 
system  requires  is  discrimination  and  a  different  treatment  where  these 
cases  occur. 

You  will  gather  from  what  I  have  written,  that  I  would  not  favor 
the  employment  of  any  large  proportion  of  the  prisoners  in  shops  as 
your  plan  contemplates.  Yet  I  am  most  favorably  impressed  with 
your  plan.  For  carrying  out  what  you  suggest,  a  combination  of  the 
two  systems,  it  is  most  excellent.  I  have  examined  it  with  care  and 
can  see  but  little  to  find  fault  with*  In  reference  to  tfie  location  of  the 
shops,  to  which  you  direct  attention,  I  would  say,  by  all  means  at  the 
end  of  the  blocks  of  cells.  By  building  them  across  the  end  of  each 
block  in  the  form  of  a  T  you  would  have  more  room  without  taking 
up  space  necessary  for  the  cells,  and  without  interfering  with  your 
plan  of  the  building.  I  would  suggest  soil-pipes  in  every  cell,  and 
water-closets  in  the  shops  as  indispensible.  The  water  for  these 
should  be  supplied  from  a  capacious  reservoir  placed  in  an  elevated 
position.  The  attic  story  of  the  entrance  bwWdvti^'^w^^  %siss»«.  ^ 
consider  the  plan  of  your  basement  doub\^  o\>^ec\ioi«!5c\e^^'w"^'^  Vt«a^ 
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the  difficulty  of  securing  proper  drainage  in  many  locations,  bat 
chiefly  on  account  of  the  fumes  of  the  kitchen  and  wash-houses 
being  likely  to  find  their  •way  into  the  house,  from  being  under  the 
central  building.  I  would  rather  appropriate  one  of  the  wings  or 
blocks  for  these  purposes,  thus  securing  more  spacious,  airy  and  better 
lighted  apartments  all  above  ground.  To  make  store-rooms  under 
the  cells  would  render  them  less  secure  against  escapes.  We  foi^ 
merly  had  our  kitchen,  &c.,  in  the  centre  of  the  building  and  found 
it  very  annoying.  Three  years  since  we  erected  an  additional  wing 
for  these  purposes.  I  would  prefer  the  upper  story  of  the  centre 
« observatory  for  the  hospital  rather  than  over  the  entrance  building  on 
account  of  the  former  being  of  easier  access  from  all  parts  of  the 
prison.  Would  not  a  few  cells  in  each  block,  of  good  size,  well 
lighted  and  ventilated,  answer  as  well  as  one  large  hospital  as  you 
propose  for  all.  These  cells  could  be  appropriated  to  the  sick  when 
needed,  and  when  not  so  occupied  could  be  used  as  common  cells. 
I  would  have  every  cell  in  the  prison  fitted  to  the  necessities  of  the 
prisoner  in  ordinary  cases  of  sickness  as  well  as  in  health.  Where  it 
could  be  avoided  I  would  not  crowd  the  sick  into  one  large  room  or 
into  apartments  communicating  together. 

You  express  your  preference  for  the  Pentonville  method  of  warm- 
ing and  ventilating,  this  is  probably  the  best,  if  not  objectionable  on 
account  of  the  expense.  We  have  lately  applied  steam  on  a  plan 
somewhat  novel,  with  perfect  success.  We  generate  steam  in  tubu- 
lar boilers,  convey  it  through  the  corridors  of  the  prison  in  large 
wrought-iron  tubes,  from  which  small  branches  lead  to  each  cell  into 
a  radiator.  The  water  from  the  condensed  steam  is  again  carried 
from  each  cell  to  a  common  pipe  which  conveys  it  back  to  the  boilers. 
The  quantity  of  steam  admitted  to  each  room  is  regulated  by  a 
screw-valve  outside  of  each  room.  The  whole  apparatus  is  easy  of 
management,  indeed  almost  self-regulat'mg.  Where,  as  in  our  case, 
flues  have  not  been  constructed  for  heating,  this  arrangement  could 
not  fail  to  answer  a  desirable  end. 

I  will  only  add  that  I  consider  your  plan  a  great  improvement  in 

the  associate  prisons ;  the  architectural  arrangements  combine  origi* 

oality,  economy  of  space  and  convenience  of  arrangements  to  aa 

extraordinary  degteee^aiidL\V^xi^\.*>^.''w^  ^\sfla».iiA  Itself  auflSdently 

to  secure  a  trial. 
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I  must  craye  your  indulgence  for  the  length  of  this  communication 
and  for  the  manner  in  which  my  crude  suggestions  are  presented. 

With  great  respect  I  remain. 

Your  obedient  servant 

J.  B.  QADDIS. 

Marti^akd  Penitentiary,  } 
Baltimore,  Dec.  10/A,  1850.      J 

•  Dear  Sir  :  Business  engagements  requiring  all  my  attention,  have 
prevented  me  from  giving  any  examination  to  your  plan  for  building 
a  prison  and  your  letter  of  the  16th  ulto,  until  this  date.  I  now  has- 
ten to  give  my  views,  though  I  fear  in  a  very  crude  and  unsatisfactory 
form. 

Your  plan  of  a  prison  certainly  presents  many  improvements  over 
the  one  under  my  charge,  and  I  see  no  objection  to  any  part  of 
it,  except  where  you  would  cause  a  part  of  the  convicts  to  work 
under  ground,  and  others  to  be  temporarily  confined  there  when  re- 
ceived or  subject  to  punishment.  Whilst  there  is  abundance  of 
room  between  the  earth  and  sky,  and  where  a  sufficient  ^pace 
can  be  commanded  to  extend  a  building  in  length  or  breadth,  I  aia 
opposed  to  going  under  ground  for  any  part  of  a  human  habita- 
tion. Rooms  partly  under  ground  will  answer  very  well  for  the 
storage  of  wood  and  coal  and  heavy  materials  used  in  manufacturing, 
and  also  for  the  preservation  of  many  articles  necessary  to  be  kept 
and  used  about  such  an  establishment ;  but  for  cooking,  washing, 
and  such  like  purposes,  I  should  always  prefer  rooms  above  ground* 

If  an  officer  be  allowed  to  each  work-shop  to  overlook  the  actions 
and  operations  of  the  prisoners,  as  is  the  case  in  our  prison)  then 
those  shops  should  certainly  be  located  back  of  the  cells,  where  you 
design  having  the  hospital,  over  the  central  observatory.  If  the 
front  building  be  made  sufficiently  spacious  to  give  the  family  of  the 
warden  abundant  room  without  throwing  the  hospital  too  high,  there 
could  be  no  great  objection  to  placing  the  hospital  over  it,  if  no  pre- 
ferable place  is  to  be  had. 

Your  plan  does  not  seem  to  contemplate  having  any  female  prison 
under  your  charge,  as  I  do  not  see  any  provision  in  it  for  their  con- 
finement entirely  separate  and  apart  from  the  males.  Many  of  the 
duties  which  you  assign  to  the  lower  story  of  your  prison,  belong 
moat  properly  to  femalesj  but  1  cannol  if  extras  W«  ^«^  ^»^  vasc\ 
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on  their  labor  without  being  occasionally  brought  Into  contact  with 
the  males.  This  diflSculty  may  be  obviated,  it  is  true,  by  confining 
them  to  one  particular  wing,  and  erecting  high  walls  between  their 
division  ^nd  those  reserved  for  the  males ;  but  these  high  walls  will 
exclude  a  portion  of  the  light  and  air  which  cannot  be  spared  where 
manufacturing  is  carried  on,  or  where  health  and  comfort  kre  aimed 
at.  I  take  it  for  granted,  however,  that  you  design  having  a  separ- 
ate building  for  the  females  at  a  proper  distance  from  the  males. 
If  so,  then  the  question  comes  up,  would  not  one  story  o(thai  build*- 
ing  answer  for  a  hospital  1  This  department  should  certainly  be  as 
much  out  of  the  way  of  the  noise  and  dust  of  the  work-shops,  as  you 
could  conveniently  have  it.  Under  your  plan,  with  very  long  build- 
ings of  but  two  stories  in  height  above  the  basement,  and  with  a 
number  of  cells  intervening  between  the  hospital  and  the  work-shops, 
I  am  not  certain  whether  its  being  erected  over  the  central  obsem- 
tary  will  be  attended  with  any  of  these  disadvantages. 

I  admire  your  plan  again,  because  it  does  not  contemplate  having 
more  than  two  stories  for  the  sleeping  apartments  of  the  prisoners. 
In  the  upper  stories  of  the  dormitory  of  the  Maryland  Prison,  (which 
|s  five  stories  high,)  the  air  is  pronounced  by  our  physicians  to  be 
extremely  deleterious  to  the  health  of  the  prisoners,  because  the 
higher  it  ascends  the  more  it  becomes  vitiated.  The  vitiated  condi- 
tion of  the  air  in  the  upper  stories  of  our  dormitory  is  increased  of 
course  by  the  number  of  men  who  are  confined  within  a  limited  space, 
and  this  evil  is  owing  to  the  smallness  of  our  cells.  For  these  rea- 
sons I  am  in  favor  of  enlarging  their  cells  whenever  it  may  be  prac- 
ticable, and  your  plan  contemplates  this  much  desired  improvement. 

There  is  another  lamentable  defect  in  the  dormitory  of  our  prison. 
For  the  want  of  an  air-tight  floor  over  the  basement  the  prisoners 
have  to  breathe  the  damp  air  that  ascends  from  that  part,  and  for 
the  want  of  the  same  floor — a  floor  between  the  basement  and  the 
other  stairs  of  it — ^we  cannot  command  that  draught  of  air  which 
is  necessary  to  heating  it  in  the  winter  and  cooling  it  in  the  summer. 
There  is,  therefore,  great  room  for  improvement  here.  With  an  air- 
tight floor,  such  as  you  will  have  between  the  lower  and  the  several 
upper  stories,  and  a  suitable  number  of  registers  in  the  floors,  we 
could  diffuse  a  sufficiency  of  heat  through  all  its  parts;  and  by  the 
use  of  the  same  registers  in  summer,  with  holes  in  the  walls   of  the 
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basement  to  admit  the  pure  air  from  the  outside  by  means  of  pipes 
leading  to  the  registers,  we  could  keep  up  an  abundant  circulation  of 
invigorating  air.  By  having  a  floor  to  close  the  communication 
between  the  lower  story  and  the  remaining  ones,  except  where  the 
registers  are  placed,  the  draught  of  fresh  air  from  the  outside  is  in- 
creased ten  fold. 

To  heat  the  workshops  and  sleeping  apartments,  there  is  certainly 
nothing  preferable  to  furnaces  where  you  have  a  floor  above,  as  in 
your  admirable  plan,  to  increase  the  draught  of  the  heated  air  through 
the  register  fixed  therein,  and  pipes  leading  from  the  outside  to  keep 
up  the  supply  of  air.  The  same  plan,  as  I  remarked  above,  can, 
with  but  few  changes  far  the  summer^  materially  increase  the  circula- 
tion of  cool  air  through  the  entire  building. 

I  have  spoken  in  another  place,  of  the  quantity  of  deleterious  air 
that  arises  to  the  upper  part  of  those  dormitories  which  are  several 
stories  in  height,  and  have  attributed  this  in  part  to  the  smallness  of 
the  cells.  In  this  regard  a  change  ought  certainly  to  be  made;  the 
prisoners  should  have  more  room,  light,  and  air  in  their  cells,  and 
particularly  on  Sundays;  and  this  could  be  secured  to  them  without 
increasing  the  means  of  escape,  by  the  use  of  iron  bars  in  the  win- 
dows. This  change,  I  repeat,  ought  certainly  to  be  made  in  prisons 
like  ours  with  eight  by  four  cells,  if  it  is.  our  duty  to  consult  either 
the  health  or  comfort  of  the  prisoners;  punishment  cells  are  excepted 
of  course. 

The  location  of  your  reception  and  punishment  cells  in  the  lower 
story  of  your  building,  the  only  proper  place  for  them,  evinces  the 
necessity  of  having  that  story  wholly  above  ground.  Call  it  base- 
ment, or  whatever  else  we  please,  I  insist  that  it  should  be  above 
ground,  so  long  as  we  would  require  men  or  women  to  labor  regular- 
ly, or  to  be  confined  in  any  part  of  it. 

If  the  object  of  imprisonment  be  punishment  alone,  without 
looking  to  the  great  end  of  reformation,  then  it  matters  not  whether 
the  cells  are  small  or  large,  or  whether  other  improvements  be  or  be 
not  made.  This  remark  brbgs  me  to  the  subject  of  separate  con- 
finement under  first  sentences,  upon  which  you  ask  my  opinion.  If 
the  sole  end  to  be  obtained  in  sending  offenders  to  prisons  is  the  pun- 
ishment of  crime,  then  I  see  no  particular  objection  to  separate  con- 
finement.   But  if  we  would  make  their  condition  as  comfortable  aa  Q(Mr 
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sible  and  agreeable  as  is  possible  under  prison  government  and  disci- 
pline— the  sole  apparent  object  of  those  \^ho  bestow  most  of  their  at- 
tention  upon  prisons  and  their  inmates — ^then  I  must  enter  my  solemn 
protest  against  it.  Solitary  imprisonment  is  horrible  to  my  contem- 
plation in  its  most  favorable  aspect,  and  from  the  light  now  before 
me,  I  cannot  but  regard  it  as  detrimental  both  to  the  mental  and  phy- 
sical health  of  the  prisoners.  As  it  is  the  severest  sort  of  punishment, 
I  think  that  it  had  far  better  be  applied  to  old  and  hardened  offenders, 
than  to  those  who  have  taken  the  first  step  in  the  pathway  of  crime. 

One  of  the  great  objects  of  your  Association  appears  to  be  the  re- 
formation of  offenders,  and  the  obtaining  for  them  suitable  employ- 
ments after  their  release  from  prison.  If  a  committee  of  gentlemen 
were  selected  in  every  State,  by  the  appointing  power  thereof,  (and 
liberally  compensated  for  their  services,)  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
employment  for  discharged  prisoners,  it  would  do  far  more  towards 
reforming  and  making  good  citizens  of  them  than  all  the  other  means 
now  used.  It  is  utter  folly  to  preach  to  them  about  the  hideousness 
of  crime  and  the  loveliness  and  advantages  of  a  life  of  uprightness, 
so  long  as  there  are  so  many  to  frown  upon  them  and  reproach  them 
with  their  misfortunes,  instead  of  taking  them  by  the  hand  and  se- 
curing for  them  the  means  of  acquiring  an  honest  livelihood.  Could 
labor  be  more  certain  of  meeting  with  an  adequate  reward,  and  of 
being  recognised  as  an  honorable  calling,  a  diminution  of  crime  would 
necessarily  follow.  I  wish  that  such  associations  as  yours — aiming 
exclusively  at  obtaining  employment  for  prisoners  at  the  time  of  their 
release — esusted  in  every  State.  Hopin^hat  this  reply  will  come  up 
to  your  wishes,  I  ask  leave  to  subscribe  myself 

Your  very  obedient  servant, 

ISAAC  M.  DENSON,  Wardei^ 

Db.  John  D.  Rubs,  Sec.  ofPris.  Jls.  ofjf.  F. 

MoNTBKAL,  Jan.  31,  1851. 
John  D.  Russ,  Esc^., 

Cor.  Sec.  JV.  F.  Prison  Jisiociation: 

My  Dear  Sir — I  must  apologize  for  not  sooner  replying  to  your 

valued  communication  of  2d  Nov.  last,  which  accompanied  the  fifth 

report  of  the  New-Tork  Prison  Association.    I  received  your  letter 

just  on  the  eve  of  my  starting  on  a  tour  of  inspection  to  the  provin- 

cial  penitentianea*,  smce  itt)  i^v^xtk^  %  ^wcty  of  oocupations  have 
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precluded  the  possibility  of  my  paying  that  attention  to  your  remarks 
on  the  expediency  of  constructing  a  prison  adapted  to  the  mixed,  con* 
gregate  and  separate  systems,  which  they  demand. 

I  have  now  carefully  examined  your  plan,  and  the  Appendix  to  the 
6th  report  of  your  Association,  and  must  express  in  general  my  belief 
that  it  appears  well  adapted  to  the  object  you  have  in  view.  I  will 
say  more;  that  if  classification  be  adopted  as  a  principle  in  prison 
discipline,  your  plan  is  admirably  calculated  to  subserve  the  object. 

But,  I  would  ask,  how  are  the  grave  objections  against  classifi- 
cation— that  great  catholicon^  as  you  justly  style  it — to  be  remo- 
Ted  1  The  construction  of  a  prison  where  it  is  possible  to  classify 
prisoners,  does  not  remove  the  objections.  The  grand  dif- 
ficulty is  to  make  the  classification  complete — that  is,  to  have 
a  discipline  adapted  to  the  idiosyncracy  of  each  inhabitant  of  a 
prison.  The  main  argument  in  favor  of  the  separate  system  is, 
that  under  it  something  like  this  can  be  effected,  but  under  the  con* 
gregate  system  it  is  impossible.  I  do  not  think  your  new  plan  re- 
moves the  difficulty.  I  cannot  see  how  the  two  systems  can  work 
side  by  side.  All  the  objections  against  the  congregate  system  re- 
main under  it  in  full  force. 

For  my  own  part,  my  mind  is  made  up.  The  separate  system, 
if  each  convict  could  have  free  communication  at  all  times  with  ad- 
visers who  would  only  look  to  promote  his  welfare;  and  if  the  amount 
of  time  which  he  should  spend  in  solitude  could  be  limited  to  pre- 
cisely the  quantum  that  would  benefit  his  moral,  without  either  dead- 
ening or  injuring  his  intellectual  faculties,  would  approach  perfec- 
tion. But  this  is  manifestly  out  of  the  question — expense  alone 
would  prevent  its  being  attempted. 

The  only  other  mode  appears  to  me  to  be,  to  adopt  the  congregate 
system,  and  to  endeavor  at  all  events,  to  diminish  as  much  as  possi- 
ble, the  evils  attached  to  it.  The  first  means  to  make  it  efficient 
towards  the  reformation  of  the  offender,  should  be  to  bring  his  mind 
into  a  proper  state  of  discipline;  to  induce  habits  of  thought  and  of 
industry;  and  to  fit  him  to  mingle  with  his  fellows  without  either 
contaminating,  or  being  contaminated  by  them.  The  first  step  to- 
wards these  objects  is  separate  confinement;  and  that  I  am  convinced 
cannot  with  safety  Extend  much  over  six  months.  I  agree  with  you, 
that  for  first  sentences,  if  of  short  duration,  the  confinement  should 
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be  separate.  For  long  8en*ence9|  and  for  second  aod  third  sentences, 
I  think  separate  conEnement  also  advisable  as  preparative  for  con- 
gregate. It  seems  to  me,  that  this  separate  confinement  diould,  if 
possible,  be  coifsidered  of  a  different  character  from  the  separate  con- 
finement that  might  be  adjudged  for  infractions  of  the  discipline,  after 
the  prisoner  had  been  placed  amongst  the  congregate  gangs. 

Of  course  a  grand  object  in  the  congregated  system  is^to  prevent 
communication  as  much  as  possible,  between  the  prisoners ;  and  that 
can  only  be  effected  by  retaining  the  strictest  surveillance.  Your 
plan  effects  a  great  improvement  in  this  respect :  but  are  you  sure 
that  there  are  not  balancing  evils.  Tou  save  time,  by  preventing 
those  marchings  and  counter-marchings,  at  meal-times;  but  do  you 
not  do  so  at  the  expense  both  of  the  mental  and  bodily  health  of  the 
prisoners  ?  The  relief  to  the  mind  by  these  associations  of  work, 
and  this  trifling  recreation,  has  always  appeared  to  me  beneficial,  be- 
cause calculated  to  do  away  with  lassitude,  necessarily  the  concomi- 
tant of  constant  employment  in  a  work-room  ;  especially  in  sedenta- 
ry trades.  The  exercise  also  is  equally  invigorating  to  the  body,  and 
the  change  of  atmosphere  is  enlivening. 

Now  with  all  your  care  for  the  ventilation  of  your  prison,  I  do  not 
think  you  can  remove  the  injury  of  your  inmates  constantly  inhaling 
the  same  atmosphere  ;  and  that  rendered  less  pure  from  the  effluvia 
arising  from  the  meals  of  the  prisoners  being  taken  at  the  place  where 
they  work.  The  dust  and  noise  of  the  workshops  in  the  same  wings 
where  the  sleeping  cells  and  the  solitary  cells  are,  would  also  it  ap- 
pears to  me  to  be  injurious.  So  far  as  the  latter  are  concerned,  how- 
ever, the  evil  could  be  remedied  by  setting  apart  wing^  for  separate 
confinement. 

I  highly  approve  of  your  remarks  about  the  unwholsomeness  of 
our  present  prisons  erected  on  the  congregated  system.  I  doubt  even 
whether  they  ought  to  be  over  two  stories ;  but  t^ertainly  I  should 
say  they  ought  not  to  exceed  three  stories  high.  It  is  only  the  fact 
of  their  being  used  merely  as  sleeping  apartments  that  causes  them 
to  be  tolerated  ;  if  prison  labor  is  to  be  carried  on  in  the  buildings 
it  must  be  remedied. 

I  do  not  see  l\ie  adv^XLV^^^b  of  hajvin^  your  hospital  abovci  and 
jour  kitchen  below  tVie  ^nion  \  M  %\ji^%vc%  \.o  m^j^x^^T^^^^oa^Vdi 
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shoald  be  removed,  if  the  other  arrangements  of  the  prison  other- 
wise admit  of  it,  from  the  main  building.  With  care,  however,  per- 
haps no  positive  evil  would  result  from  this  proximity. 

I  must  apologize  for  the  hurried  manner  in  whieh  I  have  penned 
these  observations  ;  the  fact  is  I  am  at  this  moment  so  immersed  in 
an  inquiry  into  a  matter  of  an  altogether  different  character  to  that 
of  prison  discipline  that  I  have  scarcely  a  moment  I  can  call  my 
own  ;  this  must  plead  my  excuse. 

I  send  herewith  the  report  of  our  Prison  Inspectors  for  1849,  as 
laid  before  Parliament.  I  am  sorry  I  cannot  do  so  with  the  report 
of  1850.  It  will  not  be  public  before  Parliament  meets.  A  bill 
founded  on  the  report  of  the  Commissioners,  (which  I  sent  you  a 
year  ago,)  was  laid  before  Parliament  last  session,  but  deferred  untif 
next.  It  will  then  probably  pass ;  it  embodies  all  the  suggestions  of 
the  Commissioners. 

Believe  me  my  dear  ar, 

Yours,  most  truly, 

W.  BRISTOW. 

Eastern  State  Pekitentiaay,  ? 
Philadelphia^  3d  Marchj  1851.  { 
John  D.  Ru8s,  E^., 

Dear  Sir, —  ours  proposing  inquiries  in  relation  to  the  plan  of  a 
prison,  submitted  in  the  report  of  the  Prison  Association  of  New- 
York,  was  duly  received.  I  trust  you  will  pardon  the  long  delay  of 
this  reply  when  assured  that  it  has  not  arisen  from  any  want  of  interest 
or  attention,  but  from  the  urgent  and  pressing  demands  upon  my  time 
and  thoughts,  consequent  upon  the  assumption  of  duties  both  new  and 
onerous  at  the  busiest  period  of  the  year. 

The  design  of  erecting  a  building  adapted  to  both  modes  of  confine- 
ment commends  itself  greatly  to  my  favor,  and  is,  I  have  little  doubt, 
the  very  one  that  will  ultimately  be  come  to,  for  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
entire  separation,  unless  for  very  limited  periods,  cannot  be  endured 
with  safety  by  all  classes  of  prisoners.  Use  what  means  we  may 
for  their  preservation,  there  are  those  among  convicts,  as  well  as  in 
the  community  at  large,  who  need  the  constant  support  of  more  vi* 
gorous  and  cultivated  minds  to  preserve  the  mental  equilibrium. 

Of  the  propriety  of  separate  imprisonment  for  first  offences  I  have 
no  doubt ;  indeed  it  seem^  to  me  to  be  VV\et  oiA^  mo^^^^V.\s^^»^csX!^^ 
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rational  hope  of  reformation,  while  at  the  same  time  the  period  of 
confinement  should  rarely  exceed  two  years,  and  then  be  under  the 
jealous  eye  of  humane,  enlightened,  conscientious  men — those  who 
feel  for  and  make  due  allowance  for  the  sins  and  frailties  of  their  er- 
ring brethren ;  and  perhaps  even  then  it  would  be  well  to  have  a  dis* 
cretionary  power  somewhere  lodged,  by  which  the  mode  of  confine- 
ment could  be  changed  if  it  became  necessary.  Nor  would  I  confine 
its  discipline  to  first  offences  only ;  for  like  the  inebriate  taking  leaTe 
of  his  cups,  who  may  fall  once,  twice,  nay  even  thrice  or  oftener,  yet 
finally  obtains  the  victory  over  his  destructive  passion,  so  may  the 
convict,  by  kind  and  wisely  directed 'efforts,  be  fully  reclaimed  from 
the  error  of  his  ways.  This  is  not  mere  opinion  ;  a  few  at  least  of 
such  cases  have  occurred. 

With  reference  to  the  plan  of  buildings,  &c.,  a  few  crude  sugges- 
tions will  suflSce,  wbile  referring  to  the  excellent  article  entitled 
^^  Prison  Economies,"  in  the  last  number  of  the  Prison  Journal,  a  co- 
py of  which  is  herewith  transmitted. 

The  proposition  for  basement  rooms,  (partly  under  ground  I  pre- 
sume,) for  bakery,  cookhouse,  store-rooms,  &c.,  I  think  seems  liable 
to  objection,  on  account  of  the  damp  and  darkness  necessarily  at- 
tendant upon  their  situation,  which  must  more  or  less  injuriously  af- 
fect the  health  of  those  there  employed,  besides  being  inconvenient 
for  the  raising  or  lowering  of  heavy  bodies.  Perhaps  a  better  ar- 
rangement might  be  made  by  throwing  the  cells  at  a  sufficient 
distance  from  the  central  building  to  admit  of  these  rooms  being 
placed  contiguous  to  or  surrounding  it. 

Our  experience  is  adverse  to  locating  the  infirmary  in  the  front 
building.  Over  the  centre  or  in  a  range  of  cells  immediately  ad- 
joining, we  find  greatly  preferable.  The  sick  are  there  under  more 
general  notice,  and  can  be  attended  to  at  night  under  all  ordinary  ci^. 
cumstances  by  one  of  the  regular  watchmen ;  whereas,  if  in  a  sept- 
rate  part  of  the  building  extra  officers  must  be  employed.  A  kitchen 
and  apothecary  shop  should  also  be  placed  at  some  convenient  point 

With  reference  to  the  question  of  placing  the  cells  near  or  remote 
from  the  centre  building,  several  reasons  might  be  advanced  for 
either  side  of  the  proposition — one  or  two  may  suffice.  If  first  uk 
order  from  the  centre)  ^  g^^e  objection  arises  from  defident  light  and 
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ventilatioD)  owing  to  the  close  proximity  of  the  buildings.  This  is 
our  experience  here,  while  at  the  same  time  it  has  the  advantage  of 
nearness  to  the  central  point  of  care  and  observation,  which  is  a  mat- 
ter of  considerable  moment  in  some  cases.  If  removed  beyond  the 
work  shops  the  distance  to  be  passed  over  in  reaching  them  may  be 
objected,  together  with  the  noise  and  dirt  of  the  shops,  and  perhaps 
the  greater  difficulty  of  approaching  the  work  rooms  with  loads  of 
materials,  &c.  But  waiving  all  this,  if  the  men  are  to  pass  any  con- 
siderable time  in  separation,  say  from  six  months  to  a  year  or  more, 
the  advantages  of  superior  light,  dryness  and  ventilation,  would  lead 
me  to  place  the  cells  for  separate  prisoners  at  the  extremity  of  the 
corridors.  It  might  perhaps  be  desirable  to  have  one  block  arranged 
on  the  other  plan,  so  that  men  who  require  close  watching  might  be 
more  carefully  attended  to.  If  the  prison  were  designed  for  separate 
confinement  exclusively,  a  good  arrangement  would  probably  be 
made  by  placing  the  cells  one  side  of  the  corridor,  with  the  separate 
work  shop  on  the  other,  to  which  the  men  could  be  readily  passed 
over.  This  change  from  shop  to  cell,  and  cell  to  shop,  we  think  an 
advantage,  and  I  have  little  doubt  if  generally  adopted  would  add  much 
to  the  healthfulness  of  separate  prisons,  both  bodily  and  mentally,  from 
the  greater  facilities  offered  of  airing  and  cleaning  the  cells  and  bed 
clothes,  and  thus  preserving  a  purer  and  healthier  atmosphere.  From 
the  larger  size  of  the  worktops  and  the  greater  opportunities  offered 
for  admitting  light  and  air,  it  can  be  better  afforded,  regarding  the 
health  of  the  men,  to  place  them  near  the  centre  building  rather  than 
the  cells.  « 

In  reference  to  heating,  I  certainly  should  avoid  our  mode  of  pass- 
ing hot  water  pipes  through  the  cells,  being  expensive,  inefficient  and 
too  difficult  of  control ;  besides  the  imposability  of  graduating  the 
heat  to  the  temperament  of  the  prisoner.  Air  heated  by  means  of 
steam,  in  properly  constructed  chambers,  with  the  means  of  supplying 
the  men  with  more  or  less  as  required,  would  be  much  preferable. 

In  regard  to  ventilation,  artificial  means  alone  can  be  safely  relied 
upon,  for  in  a  calm  humid  state  of  the  atmosphere,  when  ventilation 
is  most  needed,  there  is  the  least,  if  dependence  be  placed  upon  natu- 
ral causes,  as  we  too  fully  experience. 

Having  thus  thrown  together  a  few  thoughts  in  relation  to  the  sub- 


ject  of  your  inqmrjj  I  would  close  by  ezpretong  my  thanks  for  the 
rqx>rt  more  recently  received^  and  promise  in  return  to  forward 
copies  of  our  report  as  soon  as  it  is  published,  which  will  probably  be 
in  a  week  or  two  from  the  present  time. 

Very  respectfully,  yours, 

JNO.  S.  HALLOWAY,  Wardm,  B.  S.  P. 

In  connection  with  the  subject  matter  of  the  preceding]  letters, 
the  warden  of  the  Ohio  penitentiary,  Laurin  Dewey,  Esq.,  in  a  tpt- 
dal  report  to  the  Ohio  Legislature,  dated  December,  1850,  says, 
^  I  have  read  with  much  interest  and  satisfaction  the  remarks  of  John 
D.  Russ,  M.  D.,  correspondmg  secretary  of  the  Prison^  Assodation 
of  New- York.  Dr.  Russ  has  made  prison  discipline  the  subject  of 
long  and  faithful  study  and  investigation;  I  therefore  beg  leave 
to  present  the  following  extract  from  his  late  report  and  to  commend 
it  as  embracing  views  adapted  to  our  circumstances  here,  as  worthy 
of  the  most  serious  consideration  In  speaking  of  the  separate  and 
associate  systems,  and  the  combined  advantages  of  both,  he  says, 
(here  follows  four  pages,  480  to  485  inclusive,  from  the  appendix  to 
the  last  (fifth)  report  of  the  Prison  Association,)  to  which  he  adds 
the  following  remarks  : 

^^  Should  it  become  necessary  to  erect  another  prison  I  could  not 
too  earnestly  urge  its  construction  on  a  plan  suitable  for  carrying  into 
effect  both  the  separate  and  associate  system  as  should  seem  to  its 
enlightened  government,  or  according  to  the  laws  which  might  tbeo 
exist,  best  adapted  to  the  exigencies  of  individual  convicts." 

We  regret  that  the  keepers  or  wardens  of  other  institutions  have 
not  yet  found  an  opportunity  to  reply  to  the  circular  addressed  to 
them  by  the  corresponding  secretary,  as  by  this  means  we  should 
have  had  an  opportunity  of  more  fully  discovering  the  weak  points 
in  Dr.  Russ's  plans  of  prison  government  and  prison  construction. 
It  will  be  borne  in  mind  that  these  plans,  although  connected,  in  the 
appendix  to  our  fifth  report,  are  in  fact  separate  and  distinct  proposi- 
tions, and  objections  may  be  very  properly  made  to  the  one  whiclT 
will  not  aflfect  the  other.  Thus  far  the  union  of  the  two  prevailing 
systems  of  prison  government  in  the  same  building  appears  to  meet 
with  but  few  objections.  Iti  le^vc^  \a  ^^  \^^\!i  ^^  ^uaon  construc- 
tion there  appears  to  be  «l  gce^Vftt  Slv^wivv^  ^^  o^wi^axi. 
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In  conaderiDg  this  plan,  however,  we  must  be  carefnl  not  to  give 
too  great  weight  to  individual  matters  of  detail  which  may  be  changed 
without  at  all  affecting  the  principles  of  government  and  discipline. 
The  question  whether  the  basement  or  first  story  of  the  prison  should 
be  entirely  above  or  partially  below  the  giound,  although  very  prop- 
erly the  subject  of  remark,  does  not  in  the  least  interfere  with  the 
general  features  of  the  plan  discussed,  nor  does  the  fact  that  it  con- 
templates the  working,  feeding  and  sleeping  of  the  prisoners  on  the 
same  gallery  prevent  each  class  from  receiving  daily  all  necessary 
recreation  in  the  open  air. 

Without  adopting  this  or  any  other  plan  it  may  be  proper  here  to 
state  what  we  conceive  to  be  distinctive  features  of  the  plan  present- 
ed in  our  last  report,  viz :  eoonomy  of  time  and  labor,  practical 
clasdfication,  constant  supervision,  increased  facilities  for  moral  gov- 
ernment and  instruction,  restrictions  of  intercourse,  and  a  union  of 
the  separate  and  congregate  systems  of  government. 

It  is  proper  to  add  that  the  publication  of  the  communication  of 
Dr.  Russ  in  our  last  report,  was  not  intended  to  commit  the  Association 
to  an  endorsement  of  the  plans  suggested,  and  that  the  above  remarks 
were  designed  simply  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Legislature  and 
those  interested  in  prison  discipline  and  construction  to  a  careful 
consideration  of  these  matters. 

Dr.  John  D.  Russ,  Cor.  Setfy  JV*.  Y.PrisonJIttoeiation^ 

Dear  Sir — ^Mr.  Lieber  requested  me  to  send  you  the  enclosed 

paper,  which  I  do  with  great  pleasure  and  hope  you  will  receive 

safely. 

Yours  respectfully, 

M.  LIEBER. 
Columbia  J  S.  C,  February  25,  1850. 

THE  PARDONING  PRIVILEGES  AND  ITS  ABUSES. 

The  pardoning  privilege  consists  in  the  authority  partially  or  whol- 
ly to  remit  the  penalty  which,  in  the  due  and  regular  course  of  jus- 
tice, has  been  inflicted  for  some  offence.  A  pardon  is  always  an  act 
of  frustrating  that  common  justice  which  has  been  established  by  law 
as  the  best  means  of  protection  ;  a  nullification  of  legal  justice.  It 
is  the  only  power  in  modern  politics  in  v}\v\c\i  VHaa  %\i^\wfi2ws^  ^^^  ^^ 
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law  is  acknowledged  as  the  primary  basis  of  liberty,  that  can  be 
compared  in  any  degree  to  the  veto  of  the  andent  tribune.*  It  b 
an  irregular  power  depending  upon  irresponsible  individual  will* 
We  ought,  therefore,  clearly  to  be  convinced  of  its  necessity,  and,  if 
this  can  be  proved,  we  ought  to  inquire  whether  so  extraordinary  a 
power  must  not  be  guarded  by  proper  limitations,  especially  if  it  should 
be  found  that  it  is  liable  to  be  seriously  and  even  harmlessly  abused. 

In  order  to  understand  more  fully  the  whole  subject,  it  will  not 
be  amiss  if  we  endeavor  to  obtain  a  view  of  the  origin  of  this  pow- 
er, and  to  see  why  it  is  that  everywhere  we  find  it  as  an  attribute  of 
the  chief  executive  power.  Whether  this  fact  must  be  attributed  to 
any  inherent  characteristics,  or  to  incidental  circumstances. 

When  all  government  is  yet  mix^d  up  vrith  the  family  reladons) 
and  the  subjective  views  of  the  ruler  alone  prevail,  he  pardons,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  whenever  he  sees  proper  and  feels  impelled  so  to 
do ;  but  developed  despotism  over  extensive  States,  takes  a  different 
view.  Fear  of  insecurity  and  suspicion  of  disobedience  to  the  com- 
mands of  the  despot,  lead  the  ruler  to  fence  himself  in  with  a  strict 
prohibition  of  applications  for  pardon.  That  which  a  wise  people 
does  for  virtuous  purposes  by  a  Constitution,  namely,  the  establish- 
ing, in  calm  times,  rules  of  action  for  impassioned  periods,  distrusting 
its  own  power  of  resisting  undue  impulses  and  thus  limiting  its  power, 

•An  inaccuracy  of  terms  has  in  the  case  of  the  yeto  power  created  nodk  eoa- 
fasion.  The  ancient  tribune  had  Che  privilege  of  yetoing)  Mid  a  to  called  wMiag 
power  being  to  the  chief  magistrate  of  modern^  constltational  Stately  people  are 
ftpt  to  confound  the  two,  and  attack  or  defend  them  on  common  grounds.  Yet  the 
two  have  nothing  in  common.  The  Roman  tribune  hada  real  veto.  He  eonld pro- 
hibit an  entire  law,  or  a  single  operation  of  it;  he  could  stop  the  building  of  a  pub- 
lic fabric  or  veto  an  officer  from  doing  his  duty,  or  a  general  from  leaving  Rome 
for  the  army.  But  the  modern  veto  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  law  once  paned;  It 
amounts  to  nothing  more  than  the  withholding  of  one  necessary  ingredient  to  past 
a  bill  into  a  law.  In  governments  where  the  crown  has  the  eonenrrcat  or  tola  ia- 
Itiative,  either  house,  whose  consent  is  necessary  in  order  to  make  a  lawy  mlgM 
be  said  to  have  the  veto  power  against  the  erown>  with  the  same  propriety  witH 
which  we  call  the  power,  in  our  President,  of  withholding  hit  approval,  a  vatoiag 
power.  The  President  can  never  interrupt  the  operation  of  a  law,  once  bclag  a 
law.  In  the  case  of  pardoning,  however,  the  power  actually  amoantt  to  a  trnM- 
nal  veto.  There  the  executive,  or  whoever  may  possets  the  pardoning  privUtft, 
actually  stops  the  ordinary  operation  of  the  law.  A  man  hta  bcea  laboriooly  triti 
and  sentenced  according  to  the  course  minutely  laid  down  by  thm  law,  and  another 
power  ttept  In,  not  according  to  a  prescribed  course,  hot  t»y  a  para  prlvUaga  left 
to  hit  own  IndWidoaY  ^udgmeul,  «a!\  w^w  V  \gNfeJLbU\  and  Iba  tea  and 
ooaria  of  law  la  InlettuplaA  aecoid^a:^!  •  TW>aV»  ^^Xiiiaii^^ 
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the  despot  does  from  fear  of  his  own  weakness,  and  therefore  limiti 
bis  own  absolute  power  that  he  may  not  be  entrapped  into  a  pardon 
of  disobedience.  Chardin*  tells  us  that  in  his  time,  it  ^as,  in  Per- 
tta^  highly  penal  to  sue  for  pardon  for  ones  self  or  for  another  per* 
•on ;  and  the  same  was  a  capital  oflfence  under  the  Roman  Smpe- 
rors,  at  least  under  all  the  tyrants  among  them,  who  form  the  great 
majority  of  the  fearful  list.  Still,  it  is  dear  that  the  last  and  high* 
est  power,  the  real  sovereign  (not  only  the  supreme  power)  must 
include  the  power  of  pardoning,  and  as  in  Athens  the  assembled  peo* 
pie  had  the  right  of  remitting  penalties,!  so  does  the  civil  law  ac- 
knowledge again  the  privilege  in  the  emperor  who  was  suppos^j 
to  be  the  sovereign,  and  acknowledged  as  the  source  of  all  law. 
Christianity  confirmed  all  these  views.  The  mercy  of  the  deity  19 
one  of  its  chief  dogmas ;  mercy,  therefore,  came  also  to  be  consider- 
ed as  one  of  the  choicest  attributes  of  the  ruler,  who,  on  the  one 
hand  was  held  to  be  the  vice-gerent  of  God,  and  on  the  other,  the 
ijfovereign  source  of  law  and  justice  ;  nor  can  it  be  denied  that  in  times 
when  laws  were  yet  in  a  very  disordered  state,  the  attribute  of  mercy 
in  the  ruler,  and  the  right  of  pardoning  6owing  from  it  was  of  great 
importance,  and  upon  the  whole,  probably  of  great  benefit  to  the  people. 
The  fact  that  the  pardoning  power  necessarily  originated  with  the 
sovereign  power,  and  that  the  rulers  were  considered  the  sovereignS| 
is  the  reason  why,  when  jurists  came  to  treat  of  the  subject,  (hey 
invariably  presented  it  as  an  attribute  indelibly  inhering  to  the  crown. 
The  monarch  alone  was  considered  the  indisputable  dispenser  of 
pardon  ;  and  this  again  is  the  historical  reason  why  we  have  always 
granted  the  pardoning  privilege  to  the  chief  executive,  because  he 
stands,  if  any  one  visibly  docs,  in  the  place  of  the  monarch  of  other 
nations,  not  reflecting  that  the  monarch  has  the  pardoning  power  not 
because  he  is  the  chief  executive,  but  because  he  was  considered  the 
sovereign  ;  the  self-sufficient  power  from  which  all  others  flow  ;  while 
with  us  the  Governor  or  President  has  but  a  delegated  power  and 
limited  sphere  of  action,  which  by  no  means  implies  that  we  must 
necessarily  or  naturally  delegate,  along  with  the  executive  power^ 
also  the  pardoning  authority. 

"Although  the  pardoning  power  always  existed,  and  was  abandoned 
by  ultra  despotism  for  the  sake  of  despotism  itself,  yet  the  abuse  to 

*  Voyage  en  Perse.    London,  1686;  1719. 
t  Demosthenes  against  Timocrat^. 
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which  it  easily  leads,  and  the  apparent  incongruity  which  it  involves) 
have  induced  many  men  of  deep  reflection,  in  ancient  as  well  as  m 
modern  times,  to  raise  their  voices  against  it :  of  whom  we  may  men- 
tion Plato^and  Cicerof,  among  the  ancients;  and  Pa8toret|,  Servin, 
Filangieri,  and  the  benevolent  Beccaria,  among  the  modems.  Hie 
latter,  the  pioneer  of  penal  reform,  and  one  of  the  benefactors  of 
mankind,  has  the  following  remarkable  passage^ : 

^^  As  punishments  become  more  mild,  clemency  and  pardon  are  less 
necessary.  Happj  the  nation  in  which  they  will  be  considered  as 
dangerous!  Clemency,  which  has  often  been  deemed  a  suflSdent 
substitute  for  every  other  virtue  in  sovereigns,  should  be  excluded  in 
a  perfect  legislation  where  punishments  are  mild,  and  the  proceed 
ings  in  criminal  cases  regular  and  expeditious.  This  truth  may  seem 
cruel  to  those  who  live  in  countries  where,  from  the  absurdity  of  the 
laws  and  the  severity  of  punishments,  pardons  and  the  clemency  of 
the  prince  are  necessary.  It  is,  indeed,  one  of  the  noblest  preroga- 
tives of  the  throne ;  but  at  the  same  time  a  tacit  disapprobation  of 
the  laws.  Clemency  is  a  virtue  which  belongs  to  the  legislator,  and 
not  to  the  executor  of  the  laws;  a  virtue  which  ought  to  shine  in 
the  code,  and  not  in  private  judgment.  To  show  mankind  that  crimes 
are  sometimes  pardoned,  and  that  punishment  is  not  a  necessary  con- 
sequence, is  to  nourish  the  flattering  hope  of  impunity,  is  the  cause 
of  their  considering  every  punishment  inflicted  as  an  act  of  injustice 
and  oppression.  The  prince  in  pardoning,  gives  up  the  public  secu- 
rity in  favor  of  an  individual,  and  by  ill-judged  benevolence  pro- 
claims a  public  act  of  impunity.  Let,  then,  the  legislator  be  tender, 
indulgent,  and  humane." 

Among  the  truths  of  this  passage  there  are  some  errors,  the  exhi- 
bition of  which  will  at  once  lead  us  to  the  conaderation  whether  the 
pardoning  power,  having  already  been  admitted  as  an  extraordinary 
and  super-legal  one,  be  necessary  at  all,  in  a  well  and  liberally  con- 
stituted government,  or  ought  to  be  suffered  in  a  community  which 
acknowledges  the  sovereignty  of  the  law.  Beccaria  says  that  clemen- 
cy should  be  excluded  in  a  perfect  legislation,  and  that  pardon  is  a 
tacit  disapprobation  of  the  law.  This  is  erroneous.  No  legislation 
can  ^ven  be  perfect  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  taken  here,  namely 

•  De  Leg ibat  IX .  \  C\c«io  \i^  N  «xT«tBil .  X  ^^  ^^o^  pCoales. 

§  Crimes  and  Pim\^ia«iA«>cYA.^.^.   Qik^a^niA.  '\SB4|^»*ttlaBaa&ias^  1807. 
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operating  in  all  cases^  in  the  same  manner  toward  exactly  the  same 
end,  for  which  the  legislator  has  enacted  the  law,  because  the  prac- 
tical cases  to  whlrh  the  laws  apply  are  complex  and  often  invoWe 
conflicting  laws ;  because  the  legislator,  and  though  he  be  the  wisest, 
is  but  a  mortal  with  a  finite  mind,  who  cannot  foresee  every  combina- 
tion of  cases ;  because  the  changes  of  society,  things  and  relations  % 
necessarily  change  the  effect  produced  by  the  same  laws,  and  because 
the  law-makers  cannot  otherwise  than  cast  the  rules  of  action  which 
he  prescribes,  in  human  language  which  of  itself  is  even  but  an 
imperfect  approximation  to  that  which  is  to  be  expressed.    Laws 
cannot,  in  the  very  nature  of  things,  be  made  abstract  mathematical  •» 
rules ;  and  so  long  as  we  live  on  this  earth,  where  we  do  not  see 
^^  from  face  to  face,"  where  mind  cannot  commune  with  mind,  except 
through  signs  which  have  their  inherent  imperfections,  cases  must 
frequently  occur  in  which  the  strict  and  formal  application  of  the 
law  operates  against  essential  justice,  so  that  we  shall  actually  come 
to  the  conclusion,  that  in  a  country  in  which  the  sovereignty  of  the 
laws  is  justly  acknowledged,  we  stand  in  need  of  the  conciliatory  • 
power  to  protect  ourselves  against  a  tyranny  of  the  law,  which  would  * 
resemble  the  bed  of  Procrustes,  and  would  sacrifice  essential  justice 
as  a  bleeding  victim  at  the  shrine  of  unconditional  and  inexorable  * 
law  itself.     We  take  it  then  for  granted  on  all  hands,  that  justice 
being  the  great  end  of  all  civil  government,  and  law  the  means  to 
obtain  it,  the  pardoning  power  is  necessary  in  order  to  protect  the  • 
citizen  against  the  latter,  whenever  in  the  peculiar  combination  of 
circumstances  it  militates  with  the  true  end  of  the  state.     But  it  is 
equally  true  that  the  supremacy  of  the  law  requires  that  the  extraordi- 
nary power  of  pardoning  be  wielded  in  the  spirit  of  strict  justice,  • 
and  not  according  to  individual  bias,  personal  weakness  or  any  arbi-  * 
trary  rule  or  interested  consideration ;  a  truth  which  is  the  more 
important  in  our  country,  because  the  same  principles  which  make  us 
bow  before  the  law  as  our  only  supreme  earthly  ruler,  also  bring  the 
magistrate  so  near  to  the  level  of  the  citizen  that  he  who  is  invested 
with  the  pardoning  power  is  exposed  to  a  variety  of  influences,  indi-  * 
vidual  and  political,  which  have  a  powerful,  and  often  as  practice 
shows,  an  irresistable  effect,  although  there  is  no  inherent  connexion 
between  them  and  the  cases  to  which  the  pardon  is  applied  ;  influen- 
ces, therefore,  which  in  this  sense,  are  arbitrary  or  accidental.     But  * 
all  arbitrariness  is  odious  to  sterling  freedom  in  ^euet^l^  ^sA  ^!c^^ 
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arbitrary  use  of  the  pardoning  power  and  its  frequency  produces  tht 
most  disastrous  consequences  in  particular. 

It  unsettles  the  general  and  firm  reliance  on  the  law,  abiding  eon- 
fidence  in  its  supremacy,  and  a  loyal  love  of  justice. 

It  destroys  the  certainty  of  punishment,  which  is  the  most  import- 
ant and  eflBcacious  element  in  the  whole  punitory  scheme;  and  it  in- 

*  creases  the  hope  of  impunity,  already  great  in  the  criminally  dis- 
posed according  to  the  nature  of  man  and  the  necessary  deficiencyi 

^  even  of  the  best  contrived  penal  systems. 

It  endangers  the  community  since  it  b  perfectly  true  what  ths 
prince  of  poets,  in  hb  great  wisdom  has  said,  that 

« Mercy  U  not  itself,  that  oft  looks  so; 
Pardon  is  still  the  nurse  of  second  woe.*' 

It  interferes  most  effectually  with  the  wise  effects  of  reform,  which 
our  penitentiary  systems  aim  at;  for  all  men,  practically  acquainted 
with  their  operation,  are  agreed  that  no  reform  ever  fairly  begins  m  a 
convict  before  he  has  not  calmly  made  up  his  mind  to  submit  to  the 
punishment,  and  so  long  as  a  hope  of  pardon  leads  his  thoughts  from 
the  prison  cell  to  the  anticipated  enjoyment  of  undue  enlargement,  a 
phenomenon  easily  to  be  accounted  for  upon  satisfactory  psycholog- 
ical grounds. 

It  induces  large  numbers  of  well  disposed  persons,  male  and  fe- 
male, from  a  superficial  feeling  of  pity,  to  meddle  with  cases  of 
which  they  have  no  detailed  knowledge,  and  with  a  subject  the  grave 
importance  of  which  they  have  never  considered. 

It  largely  attracts,  to  the  community  in  which  the  pardoning  power 
is  know  to  be  abused,  criminals  from  foreign  parts  where  such  abuse 
does  not  exbt — it  imports  crime. 

It  makes  every  sentence,  not  pardoned  an  unjust  one,  for  in  matter* 
of  state  every  act  shall  be  founded  on  right  and  equal  justice  *;  no 
one,  therefore,  has  the  right,  whatever  his  power  may  be,  to  extend  a 

•  Lord  Mansfield  is  reported  jusUy  to  bare  remarked  to  Otmgm  8d,  who  wished 
to  saye  Rev.  Dr.  Dodd  from  Uie  gallows,  to  which  he  had  been  sentenced  for  taf 
gery ;  « If  Dr.  Dodd  does  not  suffer  the  just  sentence  of  the  law  the  Perreans  ma/ 
bo  said  to  have  been  m\itOLet«OL,^^  B-oUldays  Life  of.  Lord  Mansfleld^  London,  1797| 
p.  149.  The  Perteani  "wei^  av^^^^^^^^^^"^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^i^^taKBdlBc,  bat  hadbea 
hanc^ed  for  forgery,  In  i]?\le  ol  m^*V  -w^A^XiVf  ^«X\VNatt. 
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favor  to  one  without  extending  it  to  all  equally  situated,  and,  conse- 
quently equally  entitled. 

It  adds  with  the  very  commonly  annexed  condition  of  expatriation, 
the  flagrant  abuse  of  saddling  in  an  inhuman,  unchristian,  and  un- 
statesmanlike  manner,  neighboring  communities,  with  crime  to  which 
the  people  whose  sacred  and  bounden  duty  it  was  to  punish  it,  were 
too  weaif  and  negligent  to  mete  out  its  proper  reward*. 

And  it  places  an  arbitrary  power  in  the  hands  of  a  single  individ-« 
ual  or  several  individuals,  in  states  where  all  arbitrary  power  is  dis- 
claimed, and  allows  them  with  one  irresponsible  act  to  defeat  the 
ends  of  toilsome,  costly  and  well  devised  justice  and  legislation,  put- 
ting the  very  objects  of  civil  government  to  naught. 

We  do  not  theorize  on  this  subject.  All  the  disastrous  effects  of 
the  abuse  of  the  pardoning  power,  whether  inherent  in  the  power 
itself,  when  unlimited  by  proper  restrictions,  or  arising  out  of  a  state 
of  things  peculiar  to  ourselves,  have  shown  themselves  among  us  in 
an  alarming  degree,  and  are  in  many  parts  of  the  country  on  the  in- 
crease. 

For  the  proof  of  this  evil  state  of  things,  we  appeal  to  every  one 
in  our  whole  country,  who  has  made  penal  matters  the  subject  of 
earnest  inquiry,  we  appeal  to  the  fact  that  for  a  long  series  of  years 
the  official  reports  of  persons  connected  with  prisons  and  pucit-jn- 
tiaries,  and  of  legi^ative  committees,  have  teemed  with  co^AipIaints 
of  the  mischievous  effects  of  the  pardoning  power;  we  appeal  to  the  • 
daily  papers  near  and  far,  and  to  recent  occurrences  in  one  of  our 
most  prominent  states,  where  pardons  have  been  granted  to  blood- 
stained criminals  of  the  most  dangerous,  perseveringandresolute  sort, 
without  even  the  least  indication  of  their  reform,  after  a  short  time  of 
imprisonment,  'which  had  already  been  substituted  for  capital  pun- 
ishment; we  appeal  to  the  statistics,  whenever  they  have  been  col- 
lected, from  official  documents  on  this  melancholy  subject. 

So  long  ago  as  the  year  1832,  Messrs.  De  Beaumont  and  De 
Tocqueville  shewed  in  their  work  on  the  penitentiary  system  in  the 

*  This  unhallowed  abuse  has  been  raised  into  a  law  by  Sir  George  Gray's  Expa- 
triation law,  passed  in  1847,  accurding  to  which  convictg  whob«!havd  well  shall  be 
pardoned  after  the  lapse  of  two-tl^irds  of  the  imprif^onment  to  ^tv\fi.Vi  lYv«^  V\v^^««s^ 
origlnaillj  sentenced,  provided  they  will  leav«  l\i«  coxmteY« 
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United  States,*  by  documents  and  statistical  tables,  the  frightful 
abuse  of  the  pardoning  power  in  the  United  States  in  geieral,and  the 
additional  abuse,  naturally  resulting  from  the  circumstances,  that 
pardon  is  more  liberally  extended  to  those  convicts  who  are  senten- 
ced to  a  long  period  of  imprisonment,  or  for  life,  than  to  less  crimi- 
nal persons.  We  refer  especial  Iv  to  the  2d  part  of  the  16th  note  of 
the  Appendix,  page  232  of  the  translation.  We  are' aware  that  in 
some,  perhaps  in  many  states  of  the  Union,  the  pardoning  power  has 
been  used  more  sparingly  since  that  time,  but  it  will  be  observed  that 
there  is  no  security  against  a  return  to  the  former  state  of  things,  nor 
is  the  effect  of  pardoning,  though  rare,  yet  abused  in  a  few  glaring 
cases,  which  attract  universal  notice  less  injurious,  for  instance,  if  the 
member  of  a  wealthy  or  distinguished  family  is  pardoned,  althou^ 
guilty  of  a  well-proved  heinous  crime,  or  if  men  are  pardoned  on  po- 
litical grounds,  although  they  have  committed  infamous  and  revolt- 
ing crimes.  Such  cases  have  a  peculiar  tendency  to  loosen  the  ne- 
cessary bonds  of  a  law-abiding  and  law-relying  community. 

Many  years  ago  Mr.  McCarey  said,  in  his  Thoughts  oft  Peniten- 
tiaries and  Prisons,  ^'The  New- York  committee  ascertained  that 
there  are  men  who  make  a  regular  trade  of  procuring  pardons  for 
-convicts,  by  which  they  support  themselves.  They  exert  themselves 
to  obtain  signatures  to  recommendations  to  the  Executive  authority 
to  extend  pardon  to  them  by  whom  they  are  employed.  And  in  this 
iniquitous  traffic  they  are  generally  successful,  through  the  facility 
with  which  respectable  citizens  send  their  names,  without  any  know- 
ledge of  the  merits  or  demerits  of  the  parties.  Few  men  have  the 
moral  courage  necessary  to  refuse  their  signatures,  when  applied  to 
by  persons  apparently  decent  and  respectable,  and  few  governors 
have  the  fortitude  to  refuse." 

To  this  statement  we  have  now  to  add  the  still  more  appalling  fact, 
which  we  would  pass  over  in  silence  if  our  high  duty  permitted  it, 
that  but  a  short  time  ago  the  Governor  of  a  large  and  important 
State — a  State  amongst  the  foremost  in  prison  discipline — was  openly 
and  widely  accused  of  having  taken  money  for  his  pardons.  We 
have  it  not  in  our  power  to  state  whether  this  be  true  or  not ;  but  it 
is  obvious  that  a  sUle  of  things  which  allows  suspicions  and  charges 
so  degrading  and  so  tvuwom?*  \o  ^>aRa\>^^  ^w^&^xokTv  of  public  opinion 

•  Translated  bj  TtiLnciiI-Vfk\>%t»  ^VA\%<i^\\^a*^V®a* 
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ought  not  to  be  borne  with.  It  shows  that  haying  the  pardoning 
privilege,  uncontrolled  in  any  way,  to  a  single  individual,  is  contrary 
to  a  substantial  government  of  law,  and  hostile  to  a  sound  common- 
wealth.* 

A  very  interesting  paper  relating  to  the  subject  of  pardon  was  fur- 
nished in  the  year  1846,  by  the  Secretary  of  State  of  Massachusetts 
and  published  by  the  House  of  Representatives  of  that  Common- 
wealth. The  paper  is  of  itself  of  much  interest  to  every  penologist, 
but  when  we  consider  that  Massachusetts  justly  ranks  amongst  the 
best  governed  States  of  our  Union,  its  value  is  much  enhanced ;  for 
we  may  fairly  suppose  that  the  abuse  of  the  pardoning  power  exists 
in  many  of  the  other  states  in  no  less  a  degree.  In  many  indeed,  we 
actually  know  it  to  exist  in  a  far  greater  and  more  appalling  degree. 

From  this  document  f  we  have  arrived  at  the  following  results : 

There  were  imprisoned  in  the  State  of  B^assachusetts,  from  the 
year  1807  inclusive,  to  the  month  of  February  of  1847,  in  the  State 
Prisons  convicted,  3,860. 

Of  these  were  pardoned  before  the  term  of  imprisonment  expired, 
460.  So  that  of  the  whole,  were  pardoned  13  per  cent,  or  every 
eighth  convict. 

The  average  time  of  remaining  in  prison,  (of  these  460,)  com- 
pared to  the  lime  of  their  original  sentence,  amounted  to  65  per  cent. 
In  other  words  they  remained  in  prison  but  two-thirds  of  the  time  of 
imprisonment  imposed  upon  them  by  the  law  of  the  State. 

Of  the  460  pardoned  convicts  there  had  been  originally  sentenced 
to  an  imprisonment  of  ten  years  or  more,  the  number  of  49.  And 
the  time,  which  these  convicts  had  actually  remained  in  prison,  com- 
pared to  the  terms  of  their  original  conviction,  amounts  to  60  per 
cent.  ]  so  that  a  criminal  sentenced  to  ten  years  or  more,  had  a  better 
chance  tf  having  his  Imprisonment  shortened,  than  those  sentenced  to  a 
period  less  than  ten  years,  m  the  proportion  of  about  6  to  7  ;  in  other 
words,  while  the  less  guilty  was  suffering  a  week's  imprisonment,  the 
prisoners  of  the  darkest  dye  suffered  six  days  only. 

•  In  tome  of  the  wont  f  oyernmentt,  m  those  of  Oharlea  II. ,  Jamee  TL,,  ead 
Loiilf  XV.y  pardons  were  told^  bat  not  bjr  the  pardoninf  mler.  It  was  the  mia- 
IreMet  and  coortiert  who  carried  on  ths  infamooi  trafflet  thoiif  h  the  monareha  knew 
about  it. 

t  House  of  Aepreeantatives  of  MaMaehiSftUa,  !%!&«  t!^^.  I&» 
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There  were  committed  for  life  by  commutation  of  sentence,  and 
still  f«irther  pardoned  at  a  later  period  from  1815  to  1844  inclusive, 
76.  The  average  time  they  actually  remained  in  prison  was  a  frac- 
tion over  7  years.  So  that  if  we  take  twenty-five  years  as  the  aver- 
age time  of  a  sentence  of  imprisonment  for  life,  we  find  that  they  re- 
mained in  prison  but  little  over  one  fourth  of  the  time  which  had 
been  allotted  to  them,  already  in  consequence  of  a  first  pardon,  25 
per  cent ;  or  the  executive  substituted  7  years  imprisonment,  for 
death  decreed  by  law.  There  were  altogether  committed  for  life  by 
commutation  of  sentence,  15.  And,  as  we  have  seen  that  five  of 
these  were  further  pardoned,  we  find  that  one-third  of  the  whole  were 
pardoned,  33  per  cent.  It  does  not  appear  how  many  criminals  sen- 
tenced to  death,  had  their  sentences  commuted  to  imprisonment  for 
life. 

The  abuse  of  pardoning  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts  has  however 
much  decreased  the  latter  part  of  the  period  through  which  the  men- 
tioned report  extends  ;  for  according  to  a  table  published  in  the  able 
and  instructive  third  report  of  the  New- York  Prison  Association.  N. 
Y.,  1847,  page  41  of  the  report  of  the  prison  discipline  committee, 
we  find  that  from  1835  to  1846,  there  was  pardoned  in  Massachu- 
setts 1  convict  of  1,804,  while  our  statement  shows  that  in  the  pe- 
riod from  1807  to  1846  every  eighth  convict  was  pardoned. 

Vv  e  hefr  leave  to  copy  ti^e  chief  resuli  of  the  table  just  mentioned. 

Tabfe  showing  Vu  pardons  in  the  following  prisons  in  one  or  severd 

years  from  1845  to  1846. 

Vermont,.  •  •  •  • one  convict  pardoned  of    6 .87  convicts. 

Maine, «  "  20.74  « 

New  Hampshire......  "  "  4.56  •* 

Connecticut, "  "  36.50  « 

M;>..  achusetts, "  <«  18.04  « 

Virgiiia, "  "  33.31  « 

Marrhnd, «  «  41.00  « 

Sing  Sing, «  «  21.25  " 

Aul.urn,. «  «  17.83 

Eastern  Penit^^niiary,..  "  «  20.37 

W»'storn  Prm\.en\>'\T'j,  ^^  "  6.43  •' 

Mississippi, ''  ^^^'^^^  ^ 
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^     Kentucky) one  convict  pardoned  of    8 .50  convicts. 

District  of  Columbia,..  "  «  87.00       « 

Ohio, *<  «  11,31       " 

Rhode  Island, «  «  18.00       « 

If  we  take  the  above  list  as  a  fair  reprerentation  of  the  whole 
'United  States,  we  shall  fiid  that  one  convict  of  26.33  is  pardoned. 
Bat  we  fear  that  this  would  not  be  very  correct ;  nor  must  it  be 
believed  that  any  average  number  fairly  represents  the  average 
mischief  of  the  abuse  of  pardoning.  Although  there  be  but  very 
few  convicts  pardoned  in  a  given  community,  yet.  incalculable  mis-  ^ 
chief  may  be  done  by  arbitrarily  or  wickedly  pardoning  a  few  prom- 
inent and  deeply  stained  criminals,  as  the  average  temperature  of  a 
place  may  turn  out  very  fair  at  the  end  of  a  year,  while,  nevertheless, 
a  few  blasting  night-frosts  may  have  ruined  the  whole  crop. 

It  ought  to  be  kept  in  mind  that  in  all  calculations  of  probability, 
averages  must  be  taken  with  peculiar  caution  in  all  cycles  of  facts 
in  which  a  peculiarly  high  or  low  state  of  things  produces  effects  of 
its  ownj  differing  not  only  in  degree  but  also  in  kind  from  the  effects 
which  result  from  the  more  ordinary  state  of  things.  In  these  cases 
averages  indicate  very  partial  truth  only,  or  cannot  be  taken  as  an 
index  of  the  desired  truth  at  all.  Hie  effects  of  these  maxima  or 
minima  are  not  distributive,  and  having  effects  of  their  own  they 
cannot  be  counteracted  by  other  facts  in  the  opporit^  direction. 
This  applies  to  moral  as  well  as  physical  averages,  and  before  we 
apply  ourselves  to  averages  we  must  distinctly  know  whether  the 
elements  we  are  going  to  use  stand  in  the  proper  conn«xion  with  the 
nature  of  the  result  at  which  we  desire  to  arrive.* 


•  A  few  examples  may  illustrate  the  tnith  too  often  forgotten :  No  farmer  can 
determine  the  fitness  of  a  f  iren  climate  for  the  caltore  of  a  certain  plant  from  the 
mean  heat  of  the  summer  or  the  mean  cold  of  the  winter,  for  the  mean  heat  does 
not  indicate  whether  the  weather  is  uniform  or  riolently  changeable;  the  mean 
interest  at  which  money  may  have  been  obtainable  in  the  course  of  the  year  does  not 
indicate  the  truth,  unless  we  know  that  it  has  not  been  peculiarly  low  at  some 
periods  and  extraordinarily  high  at  others;  the  general  criminality  of  a  commu- 
nity cannot  be  calculated  from  the  percentage  of  crime,  unless  we  know  that  there 
has  not  been  a  peculiarly  disturbing  cause,  for  instance,  one  man  who  has  murder- 
ed half  a  dozen  of  people  in  a  comparatively  small  community ;  and  the  mischief 
produced  by  pardons  cannot  be  calculated  by  the  average  pcrcent&i^o  alone,  if  w« 
do  not  know  that  among  these  pardons  there  were  not  son^<b  v^^^^^*^^^  ^x\k\\x^x^  ^si 
peculiarly  hoBtile  to  the  ends  of  justice. 
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The  abuse  then  exists,  and  exists  in  an  alarming  degree.  The 
question  arises,  how  is  it  to  be  remedied  7  , 

In  trying  to  answer  this  question  we  would  preface  that  we  are 
well  aware  that,  unfortunately,  the  pardoning  power  b  in  almost  all 
States  of  our  confederacy,  determined  by  their  constitutions,  and 
cannot  be  changed  without  a  change  of  these  fundamental  instruments.* 
The  object  of  the  present  paper,  however,  is  not  to  propose  any 
political  measure,  and  we  shall  treat  the  subject  as  a  scientific  one, 
and  an  open  question,  irrespective  of  what  can  or  may  be  done  in 
the  different  States  in  conformity  with  existing  fundamental  laws. 
It  is  necessary  before  all,  to  know  what  is  the  most  desirable  object 
to  be  obtained .  After  this  has  been  done  it  will  be  proper  for  each 
party  concerned  to  adopt  that  practical  course  which  best  meets  its 
own  peculiar  circumstances,  and  to  settle  how  near  its  own  means 
allow  of  an  approximation  to  the  desirable  end. 

Many  vague  things  have  been  asserted  of  the  pardoning  power  by 
writers  otherwise  distinguished  for  soundness  of  thought  because  they 
were  unable  to  rid  themselves  of  certain  undefined  views  and  feelings 
concerning  princes  and  crowns.  Some  have  maintained  that  the 
pardoning  privilege  can  be  justified  only  in  the  monarchy,  because 
the  monarch  combines  the  character  of  the  legislator  and  executive, 
while  Montesquieu  again  wishes  to  restrict  the  right  to  the  constitu- 
tional mcl^rch  alone,  because  he  does  not  himself  perform  the  judi- 
cial functions.  All  these  opinions  appear  to  us  visionary  and  unsub-^ 
stantial.  There  is  nothing  mysterious,  nothing  transcendental  in  the 
pardoning  power.  The  simple  questions  for  us  can  be,  why  ought  it 
to  exist  ?  If  it  ought  to  exist,  who  ought  to  be  vested  with  it  1 
What  are  its  abuses  and  how  may  we  be  guarded  against  them  t 

We  have  already  seen  that  certainly  it  ought  to  (*xist : 

"^     That  there  is  an  inherent  necessity  that  it  ought  to  exist  in  the  ex- 
ecutive,  or  in  the  executive  alone  : 

That  a  wide-spread  abuse  of  the  pardoning  power  existSi  and  hai 
existed  at  various  periods  :' 

That  the  abuse  o(  V\i^  ^%i^Q\im*^  ^^^^^x  ^toduces  calamitous  tf 
fects  : 
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That  the  executive  in  our  country  is  so  situated  that,  in  the  or- 
dinary course  of  things,  it  cannot  be  expected  of  him  that  he  will 
resist  the  abuse,  at  least  that  he  will  not  resist  it  in  many  cases  : 

And  that  the  chief  abuse  of  the  pardoning  power  consists  in  the    ^ 
substitution  of  an  arbitrary  use  of  power  or  of  subjective  views  and 
individual  feelings,  for  high,  broad  justice,  and  the  unwavering  ope- 
ration of  the  law,  which  ought  to  be  freed  from  all  arbitrariness. 

We  know,  moreover,  that  all  our  constitutions,  as  well  as  the  laws 
of  England,  actually  restrict  the  pardoning  power  in  some  cases ; 
for  instance,  regarding  fines  to  be  paid  to  private  parties,  or  impeach- 
ments ;  and  in  most  of  our  States,  the  executive  is  not  invested  with 
the  right  of  pardoning  treason,  which  can  only  be  done  by  the  Legis- 
lature. For  others,  again,  the  Governor  has  no  authority  to  pardon 
capital  punishment  before  the  end  of  the  session  of  that  Legislature 
which  first  meets  after  the  sentence  of  death  has  been  pronounced. 
It  is  obvious  that  no  specific  reason  has  induced  our  legislators  to 
give  the  pardoning  power  to  the  executive.  It  was  rather  left  where 
they  happened  to  find  it,  or  they  placed  it  by  analogy,  and  not  in 
consideration  of  any  intrinsic  reasons.* 

If  it  be  true  that  pardon  ought  to  be  granted  only  in  cases  in 
which  essential  justice  demands  it  against  the  law,  or  for  very  spe- 
cific and  peculiar  reasons,  for  instance  if  a  convict,  sentenced  to  a 
short  imprisonment,'  is  so  feeble  in  health,  that,  no  proper  hospital 
existing,  the  incidental  consequences  of  imprisonment  would  be  in- 
finitely severer  than  the  law  intended  the  punishment  to  be,f  (and  is 

*  A  remarkable  proof  of  this  fact  seems  to  have  been  afforded  by  the  late  eonsti  - 
taent  assembly  of  the  State  of  New- York^  for,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  there  was 
no  debate  on  the  question,  whether  the  pardoning  power  oaf  ht  to  be  left  uncon- 
trolled in  the  hands  of  the  executive.  We  can  very  well  imagine,  that  after  a  dil- 
cussion  of  this  subject,  a  majority  might  have  decided,  erroneously  in  our  opinion, 
that  the  pardoning  privilege  ought  to  remain  where  it  was ;  but  we  cannot  imagine 
that  a  larjg^e  number  of  men  could  hare  possibly  been  ttom  the  beginning  so  unani- 
mous upon  so  important  a  subject,  that  not  even  a  discussion  was  elicited,  had  the 
pardoning  been  made  a  subject  of  any  reflection  at  all.^  This  is  impossible  in  the 
nature  of  things.  Men  will  differ  in  opinion  upon  almost  any  point,  and  would  cer- 
tainly have  differed  upon  so  weighty  and  delicate  a  subject,  had  their  minds  been 
directed  to  it. 

t  We  certainly  think  that  ill-health,  threatening  disastrous  eonsequences,  should 
form  a  ground  of  release  in  cases  of  comparatively  short  sentences,  it  no  good 
prison  hospital  exists.  But  even  where  no  hospital  exitU)  (wUV^V^V^'^axA^x&csXwikic^ 
Mgre^t  deAciency)  mnch  caution  must  be  •xeTcV%*^.    kucx.v«t\«OLt«^%a.V«i\i^ajt 
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not  this  also  a  case  of  essential  justice  ^against  the  law  ?)  or  because 
strong  suspicions  of  innocence  have  arisen  after  the  trial,  it  is  equally 
clear  that  pardon  ought  to  be  granted  after  due  investigation  only, 
and  that  this  investigation  ought  to  be  ensured  by  law. 

The  pardonmg  power  might  be  transferred  from  the  executive  to 
the  Legislature  or  to  an  assembly  of  judges.  .  We  are  emphatically 
averse  to  either  measure.  The  Legislature  is  composed  of  members 
wisely  elected  to  rei)resent  a  variety  of  interests  and  views,  all  of 
which  ought  to  have  a  proportionate  weight  in  the  formation  of  laws ; 
but  neither  the  reasons  why,  nor  the  objects  for  which  legislators  are 
elected  hare  any  connexion  with  deciding  upon  a  question  of  pardon. 
If  the  decision  were  left  at  once  to  the  whole  assembly,  it  would  be 
impossible  to  give  that  degree  of  attentive  examination  to  the  details 
of  each  case  which  its  nature  requires,  and  a  party  feeling  would 
frequently  warp  a  decision  which  could  be  justified  only  on  the 
ground  of  the  highest  and  of  essential  justice.  If  the  case  were  first 
given  to  a  committee  (as  we  imagine  a  standing  committee  of  pardon) 
and  the  Legislature  were  regularly  to  follow  the  decision  of  the  com- 
mittee, the  latter  step  is  useless ;  if  the  Legislature,  however,  were  not 
to  follow  implicitly  this  decision  we  have  the  incongruities  just 
indicated.  As  to  the  forming  a  board  of  pardon  of  judges  alone,  we 
thinV  the  case  would  be  equally  incongruous.  The  business  of  the 
judge,  his  duty  and  his  habit  of  thinking,  is  strictly  to  apply  the  law. 
He  is  a  valuable  magistr?»te  only  so  long  as  he  is  a  faithful  organ  of 
tliO  cslablished  law,  but  in  the  case  of  pardon,  the  object  is  neither  to 

retipcutMuie  prison  pliy  »Iciun  in  MatiiachusetlAy  fctaled  iu  hit  report,  tome  years  a|^ 
that  prTiloDS  on  account  of  deficient  health,  had  a  tendency  to  increase  s!ekness  in  the 
prison^  because  many  prisoners  wiU  seriously  and  perseverlngly  injure  their  healthy 
in  the  hope  of  obtaining  thereby  a  pardon.  A  prison  ought  to  hare  a  hospital,  and 
if  in  spite  of  a  good  hospital,  the  consciousness  of  being  imprisoned  has  of  itself 
any  bad  consequences  for  the  imprisoned  patient^  it  must  be  talcen  as  one  of  the 
many  incidental,  but  unavoidable  consequences  of  ail  imprisonment.  There  are 
more  serious  cor  sequences  than  this,  which  we  are,  nerertheless,  unable  to  sepa- 
rate from  punisljment.  Punitfbment  ought  always  to  be  individual,  and  to  strike 
no  one  but  the  evil  doer;  yet  there  U  hardly  ever  an  indiTidoal  punished,  whose 
senteiice  does  not  at  tlio  same  time  entail  moral  or  physical  suffering  upon  others. 
Mer  arc  decreeil  to  cocsatu'e  societies,  with  concent r;.ri  weal  and  woe,  and  hu- 
man judgps ':ai>not  punixh  vithoiit  indirectly  inflicLin^:  .-  ifibring  upon  those  wbo 
are  unconnei'tr^i'  with  li'e  crime,  l)ut  connected  w-f.i  ''  :  criminal.fv  If  we  were 
absolutely  to  forow  out  the  fir^t  principle  that  the  o£r>  ..  ilone  should  suffer,  we 
could  not  punish  a  B*ing\e  coiiN\t.t. 
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make  nor  to  apply  a  law,  but  to  defeat  its  operation  in  a  given  and 
peculiar  case. 

In  order  to  constitute  a  proper  authority  to  which  the  pardoning 
privilege  can  be  safely  entrusted,  we  ought  to  organize  it  so,  that  the 
following  points  seem  to  be  well  secured  : 

That  a  careful  investigation  of  each  case  take  place  before  pardon 
be  granted : 

That  the  authority  be  sufficiently  strong  to  resist  importunity  : 

That  it  contain  a  sufficient  amount  of  knowledge  of  the  laW|  iti 
bearing  and  object. 

That  it  enjoy  the  full  confidence  of  the  community. 

These  great  objects  it  is  believed  can  be  obtained  by  a  board  of 
pardon,  consisting  of  a  proper  number  of  members,  say  nine,  (in  thf 
republic  of  Geneva  it  consists  of  this  number)  with  one  or  two  judges 
among  them,  to  be  appointed  by  the  Legislature,  with  a  periodical^ 
partial  renovation,  (one  third  leaving  every  three  years,)  and  with 
these  farther  provisions : 

That  the  board  sit  at  certain  periods  of  the  year,  say  twice  ; 

That  certain  and  distinct  grounds  must  be  stated  in  every  petition 
for  pardon,  and  that  without  them  all  petitions,  ever  so  respectably 
and  numerously  signed,  be  not  received : 

That  pardon  can  be  granted  by  the  governor  only  when  duly 
recommended  by  the  board,  and  must  be  granted  if  the  board  recom- 
mend  it  a  second  time  after  the  governor  has  retuhied  the  recommen- 
dation with  his  reasons  against  it : 

That  no  pardon  be  recommended  without  advertising  in  the  coun- 
ties where  the  convict  has  lived  previous  to  his  imprisonment  and 
where  he  has  committed  his  crime,  that  the  board  have  in  view  to 
recommend  him  to  pardon,  and  without  giving  proper  time  to  act 
upon  the  advertisement : 

That  no  pardon  be  granted  without  informing,  likewise,  the  warden 
of  the  prison  or  prisons  in  which  the  subject  of  the  intended  pardon, 
is  or  has  been  incarcerated,  of  the  intention  of  the  board  : 

And  that  the  reasons  of  the  paidon  \«\x^ik  ^\^ii\.^fti^\i^^Ni^>^^^* 
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Without  some  such  guarantees,  the  pardoning  power  will  always  be 
abused.  The  advertising  of  the  intention  of  pardoning  will  not  be 
mistaken  for  an  extra  constitutional  and  illegal  call  upon  the  county 
to  exercise  functions  which  do  not  belong  to  it,  and  ought  not  to  be- 
long to  it,  as,  in  reality  the  Governor  of  Ohio  years  ago  respited  the 
execution  of  a  criminal  guilty  of  an  atrocious  murder,  informing  at 
the  same  time  the  people  of  the  county  whence  the  criminal  came, 
that  he  was  desirous  of  knowing  whether  they  desired  the  criminal 
pardoned  or  not*. 

Nor  must  it  be  believed  that  while  we  recommend  to  inform  a  war- 
den of  a  prisoner  that  his  pardon  is  contemplated,  we  are  desirous  of 
countenancing  a  system  of  pardon  founded  upon  the  good  conduct  of 
the  convicts  in  the  prison.  We  consider  such  a  measure  inadmissable 
for  many  reasons.  It  has  been  tried  in  France  on  a  large  scale,  but 
the  effect  was  so  bad  that  its  own  author  obtained  its  abolition,  con- 
fessing his  error.f     What  we  desire  is  that  proper  information  be 

obtained  before  a  convict  be  pardoned,  and  that  no  imposition  take 
place.  It  frequently  happens  that  a  pardon  is  obtained  by  persons 
unacquainted  with  the  culprit,  and  a  dangerous  and  infamous  man  is 
returned  to  a  community  which  had  the  deepest  interest  in  seeing 
the  law  taking  its  uninterrupted  course. 

'  We  think  it  proper  that  the  Executive  thus  controlled  on  the  one 
hand,  and  protected  against  importunities  on  the  other,  forms  a  party 
to  the  pardon,  because  the  actual  release  must  go  through  his  hands. 

We  doubt  not  that  if  a  board  of  pardoning  were  established,  in  a 
short  time  a  series  of  fair  principles  and  rules,  somewhat  like  the  rales 
of  equity,  would  be  settled  by  practice,  and  the  pardoning  would  be 
>  less  exposed  to  arbitrariness. 

Totally  distinct^  however,  from  the  pardoning  ought  to  be  kept  the 
rts(ituiion  of  a  convict,  when  innocence  has  been  proved  after  con- 
viction. It  is  a  barbarous  confusion  to  confound  acknowledgment  of 
wrong  committed  by  society  against  an  individual  with  the  pardoning 
of  a  guilty  person,  Nothing  can  be  pardoned  where  nothing  is  to  be 
pardoned,  or  where  the  only  pardoner  is  the  convict.     He  is  entitled 

•  National  Gazette,  Philadelphia,  October  10, 1833. 

t  Oe  la  Ville  de  MiTmonl,  Ob%«Tva.UQaa  aur  lei  Maitons  Centrales  de  Detent  ion  de 
Parity  1833,  p.  5&  andiy . 
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to  indemnity,  and  the  process  ought  e^en  to  be  called  by  a  different 
name,  and  differently  to  be  provided  for.  Not  long  ago  a  person  sen- 
tenced for  forgery  in  England  to  transportation  for  a  very  long  period 
or  for  life,  we  forget  which,  was  pardoned  after  several  years  endu- 
rance of  the  sentence.  Some  English  papers  justly  remarked  how 
incongruous  a  pardon  is  in  such  cases,  where  the  question  is  indeed 
how  a  great  and  ruinous  wrong  committed  by  society  against  an  indi- 
vidual may  be  repaired  in  some  degree  at  least,  and  as  far  as  it  lies  in 
human  power.  This  is  an  important  subject  of  its  own,  deserving  the 
most  serious  attention  of  all  civilized  States,  but  does  not  fall  within 
the  province  proper  of  pardoning.     An  inquiry  into  it  may  be  offered 

at  some  future  period. 

(Signed)  FRANCIS  LIEBER. 


The  Warden  of  the  city  prison  respectly  reports  the  statisticts  of 
that  Institution  for  the  year  I860,  as  follows  : 

White    White    Black    Black 
First  District  Prison.  Hales.  Females.  Males.  Females.  Total* 

Number  in  prison  Jan.  1st, •  •  •  •         111        48      17.        6  182 

Received  during  the  year,....      9,9015,056    723    417     16,097 

10,012    5,104     740    423    16,279 


Discharged, 8,117  3,282    537  283  12,219 

Eloped, 2          10  0  3 

Deceased, 18         3        1  0  22 

Sent  to  BlackwelPs  Island,...      1,619   1,757     161  131  3,668 

"        State  Prison, 131         10      26  2  169 

9,887  5,063    726  416  16,081 


Remaining  in  prison  Dec.  31 , .  •        126        51       15        7  198 

There  were  also  discharged  from 
theSecond  District  prison,  ..      1,659      526      43      35      2,263 
Third  District  prison,...     2,064      731      84      60      2,939 

Total  number  of  commitments  for  the  year,  21,299.     Of  whom 
5,777  were  natives,  and  15,622  were  foreigners. 


Number  receiired  under  ten  years  of  age, 115 

^'                between  ten  and  fifteen, 692 

<<                       <^    fifteen  and  twenty, 2,616 

*«                       «    twenty  and  thirty, 8,908 

/   "                       «    thirty  and  forty, 6,008 

<*                       «    forty  andfifty, 2^ 

<<                       *<    fifty  and  sixty, 599 

'^                       ^^    sixty  and  seventy,  ••••  • 150 

^^                       ^^    seventy  and  eighty, •••«•  26 

^^               over  eighty  years  of  age, 6 

21,299 

Social  Relations. 
Married,  8,505.  Single,  12,241.  Widowed,  364.  Unknown.  187. 

Habits  oflAfe. 
Temperate,  2,446.    Intemperate,  18,853. 

Education. 

Could  not  read,  9,449.     Could  read  only,  1,646. 
Could  read  and  write,  7,284.     Well  educated,  2,731. 
Classically  educated,  25.    Unknown,  164. 

(Those  designated  as  '^  unknown''   were  insane,  could  act  speak 
English,  or  refused  to  answer.) 

Crimes. 

Male.       Fttmale.       Total. 

Intoxication, 4,458  2,788  7,246 

Vagrancy, 1,148  2,204  3,358 

Petit  larceny, 2,394  576  2,970 

Disorderly  conduct, 2,172  651  2,723 

Assault  and  battery, 2,069  331  2^00 

Grand  larceny, 540  120  660 

Insanity, 287  140  427 

Burglary, 243  2  245 

Violation  of  coTpotaVioti  oiA\ti"aiTvc^s^*  •  *  • .  114  11  125 

Larceny, ,.•.»••%••••••*%*•**  ^  V\  106 
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Male. 

Abandonment, 101 

Offences  not  specified  in  commitment 62 

Riot, 72 

Bastardy, 62 

Forgery, 51 

Attempt  to  kill, 67 

Misdemeanors, 34 

Robbery, 46 

Keeping  disorderly  house, 36 

Obtaining  goods  by  fal8e]pretence8| 39 

Rape, 30 

Receiving  stolengoods, 22 

Witnesses, •  •  •  • 23 

Foreign  convicts  knowingly  brought  to  this 

country,  « 26 

Escaped  convicts  (from  penitentiary j)  •  •  • .  24 

Malicious  mischief, 21 

Fraud, 20 

Assault, • •  •  •  •  •  18 

Disobedient  apprentices, 17 

Murder, .     • •  •  •  •  •  16 

Conspiracy, •  •  •  •  •  14 

Felony, 13 

Seduction^ 12 

Attempt  to  commit  larceny, 11 

Bigamy, 9 

Soliciting  emigrant  pas'gers  without  license,  1 1 

Embezzlement, • 10 

Arson,  .  • • ••••••«.  8 

Carrying  slug  shot, 8 

Desertion, • •  •  •  8 

Fugitives  from  justice, 7 

Indecent  exposure  of  person, 6 

Illegal  voting, 6 

Manslaughter, 6 

Mayhem,  .•«...••. 6 

Libel, 4 

Attempt  to  commit  rapQ, 4 

lAsaembly,  No.  120.J  S 


FmmIc. 

Total. 

3 

104 

32 

94 

0 

72 

0 

62 

8 

69 

1 

68 

19 

63 

0 

46 

8 

44 

1 

40 

0 

30 

6 

27 

4 

27 

0 

26 

0 

24 

1 

22 

1 

1 

0 

18 

0 

17 

0 

16 

0 

14 

1 

14 

0 

12 

1  - 

12 

3 

12» 

0 

11 

0 

10 

1 

9 

0 

8 

0 

8 

1 

8 

0 

6 

0 

6 

0 

6 

0 

6 

0 

4 

0 

4 
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OoDtempt  of  court, • 

Rescuing  prisoners^ ••••••• 

Stlling  lottery  policies, • 

Perjury, 

Attempt  to  commit  burglary, . .  •  • 

Pickpockets, 

Selling  obscene  books  and  prints, • . 

Driving  over  cbildren, 

Malicious  trespass, .  • 

Interfering  with  officers  in  disch'ge  of  diity^ 
Harrying  a  girl  und«r  14  years  of  age,. . . 

Selling  unwholesome  meat, 

Inbest,. 

Accessary  to  murder, 

Peddling  without  Htiense, 

AlMluction,. 

0|)ening  letters, 

Attempt  to  commit  robbery,  ....>.. 

Fugitive  from  service, 

Sending  a  torpedobox, 

Bribery, 


Male. 
2 

a 

3 
3 

a 

3 

s 

2 
2 


Fnnale. 
1 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

e 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


Total. 
3 

3 

3 

3 
3 
3 
S 
S 
2 


AN  ACT 

To  incorporate  the  Prison  Association  of  New-York/- 
passed  May  9,  1846,  by  a  two-third  vote. 

Tkt  People  of  the  State  of  JfeuhYorky  represented  in  Senate  <md 
Assembly  do  enact  as  follows: 

§  1.  All  such  persons  as  now  are  and  hereallter  shaTf  bSidbnie  medlr 
bers  to  the  said  Association,  pursuant  to  the  constitution  thereof,  shall 
and  are  hereby  constituted  a  body  corporate  by  the  name  of  The 
PRISON  Association  of  New-Yobk,  and  by  that  name  hare  the  pow- 
ers that  by  the  third  title  of  the  eighteenth  chapter  of  the  first  part  of 
the  Revised  Statutes,  are  declared  to  belong  to  every  corporation  j 
and  shall  be  capable  of  purchasing,  holding,  and  conveying  any  es- 
tate, real  or  personal,  for  the  use  of  said  corporation.  Provided^Wai 
such  real  estate  shall  never  exceed  the  yearly  value  of  ten  thousand 
dollars,  nor  be  applied  to  any  purposes  other  than  those  for  which  this 
corporation  is  founded. 

^  2.  The  estate  and  concerns  of  said  corporation  shall  bemlanag^df' 
and  conducted  by  its  executive  committee,  in  conformity  to  the  coitr<^' 
stitution  of  the  said  corporation ;  and  the  following  articles  that  now 
form  the  constitution  of  the  Association  shall  continue  to  be  the 
fundamental  laws  and  constitution  thereof,  subject  to  alteration  in 
the  mode  therein  prescribed. 

A&TICLB  I. 

The  objects  of  the  Association  shall  be, 

1 .  The  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  prisonerSi  wbiether  detained 
for  trial,  or  finally  convicted,  or  as  witnesses. 

2.  The  improvement  of  prison  discipline,  and  the  government  of 
prisons,  whether  for  cities,  or  counties,  or  States. 

3.  The  support  and  encouragemeiil  o5  t^lotui'ticMim^X^'^^.'^'^ 
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discharge,  by  affording  them  the  means  of  obtaining  an  honest  liveli- 
hood, and  sustaining  them  in  their  efforts  at  reform. 

Article  II. 

The  officers  of  the  society  shall  be,  a  president,  four  vice-presidents, 
a  recording  secretary,  a  corresponding  secretary,  and  a  treasurer,  and 
there  shall  be  the  following  committees,  viz:  a  finance  committee,  a 
committee  on  detentions,  a  committee  on  discipline,  a  committee  on 
discharged  convicts,  and  an  executive  committee. 

Article  m. 

The  officers  named  in  the  preceding  article  shall  be  ex-officio  mem- 
bers of  the  executive  committee,  who  shall  choose  one  of  their  num- 
ber to  be  chairman  thereof. 

Article  IV. 

The  executive  committee  shall  meet  once  in  each  month,  and  keep 
regular  minutes  of  their  proceedings.  They  shall  have  a  general  su- 
perintendence and  direction  of  the  affairs  of  the  society,  and  shall  an- 
nually report  to  the  society  all  their  proceedings,  and  such  other  mat- 
ters as  shall  be  likely  to  advance  the  ends  of  the  Association. 

Article  V. 

The  society  shall  meet  annually  in  the  city  of  New- York,  at  such 
time  and  place  as  the  executive  committee  shall  appoint,  and  at  such 
other  times  as  the  president,  or,  in  his  absence,  one  of  the  vice  pre- 
sidents, shall  designate. 

Article  VI. 

Any  person  contributing  annually  to  the  funds  of  the  Association, 
shall,  during  such  contribution,  be  a  member  thereof.  A  contriution 
of  five  hundred  dollars  shall  constitute  a  life  patron  ;  a  contribution 
of  one  hundred  dollars  an  honorary  member  of  the  executive  commit- 
tee for  life  ;  and  a  contribution  of  twenty-five  dollars  shall  constitute 
a  member  of  the  Association  for  life.  Honorary  and  corresponding 
members  may  from  time  to  time  be  appointed  by  the  executive  com- 
mittee. 

Article  VII. 
A  female  department  shall  be  formed,  consisting  of  suck  females  as 
«ball  be  selected  by  tbe  execxx^Ne  c^ommV-Vft^^^Vi^  AaAlhave  charge  of 
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the  interest  and  welfare  of  prisoners  of  their  sex,  under  such  regula- 
tions as  the  executive  committee  shall  adopt. 

Abticls  VIII, 

Thn  officers  of  the  Association  shall  be  chosen  annually  at  the  an- 
nual raeetbg,  at  which  time  such  person^  may  be  elected  honorary 
members  as  shall  have  rendered  essential  service  to  the  cause  of  pri- 
son discipline. 

Article  IX. 

Any  society  having  the  same  ocjects  in  view  may  become  auxiliary 
to  this  Association  by  contributing  to  its  funds,  and  co-operating 
with  it. 

Article  X. 

The  executive  committee  shall  have  power  to  add  to  any  of  the 
standing  committees  such  persons  as,  in  their  opinion,  may  be  likely 
to  promote  the  objects  of  the  society ;  and  shall  have  power  to  fill 
any  vacancy  which  may  occur  in  any  of  the  offices  of  the  Association, 
intermediate  the  annual  meetings. 

Article  XL 

This  constitution  may  be  amended  by  a  vote  of  the  majority  of  the 
society,  at  any  meeting  thereof,  provided  notice  of  the  amendment 
has  been  given  at  the  next  preceding  meeting. 

The  officers  elected  for  the  current  year  under  the  constitution  shall 
continue  to  be  the  officers  thereof  until  others  shall  be  duly  chosen  in 
their  places. 

And  it  is  hereby  further  enacted,  that  no  manager  of  said  society 
shall  receive  any  compensation  for  his  services. 

§  3.  The  said  executive  committee  shall  have  power  to  establish  a 
workhouse  in  the  county  of  New- York, and  in  their  discretion  to  re- 
ceive and  take  into  the  work  house  all  such  persons  as  shall  be  taken 
up  and  committed  as  vagrants  or  disorderly  persons,  in  said  dty,  as 
the  court  of  general  sessions  of  the  peace,  or  the  court  of  special 
sessions,  or  the  Court  of  Oyer  and  Terminer,  in  said  county,  or  any 
police  magistrate,  or  the  commissioner  of  the  alms  house,  may  deem 
proper  objects;  and  the  said  executive  committee  shall  have  the 
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same  powers  to  keep,  detain,  employ  and  govern  the  said  persons,  as 
are  now  by  law  conferred  on  the  keepers  of  the  bridewell  or  peniten- 
tiary in  said  city. 

§  4.  The  said  executive  committee  may  from  time  to  time  make 
by-laws,  ordinances  and  regulations,  relative  to  the  management  and 
disposition  of  the  estate  and  concerns  of  said  association,  and  the 
management,  government,  instruction,  discipline,  and  employment  of 
the  persons  so  as  aforesaid  committed  to  the  said  work  house,  not 
contrary  to  law,  as  they  ipay  deem  proper ;  and  may  appoint  such 
officers,  agents  and  servants  as,  they  may  deem  necessary  to  transact 
the  business  of  the  said  association,  and  may  designate  their  duties. 
And  the  said  executive  committee  shall  make  an  annual  report  to  the 
Legislature,  and  to  the  corporation  of  the  city  of  New-York,  of  the 
number  of  persons  received  by  them  into  the  said  work  house,  the  dis- 
position which  shall  be  made  of  them  by  instructing  or  employing  them 
therein,  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  said  executive  committee,  and 
generally  all  such  facts  and  particulars  as  may  exhibit  the  operations 
of  the  said  association. 

§  5.  The  said  executive  committee  shall  have  power,  during  the 
minority  of  any  of  the  persons  so  committed  to  the  said  work  house, 
to  bind  out  the  said  persons,  so  beiQg  minors  as  aforesaid,  as  appren- 
tices or  servants,  with  their  consent,  during  their  minority,  to  such 
persons,  and  at  such  places,  to  learn  such  such  proper  trades  and  em- 
ployments, as  in  their  judgment  will  be  most  ooadudve  to  their  re- 
formation and  amendment;^  and  futur^  benefit  and.  advantage  of  such 
persons. 

^  6.  The  said  exeputiye  coipn^ttee,  by  ^uch  committees  a^  they 
shall  from  time  to  time  appoint,  shall  have  power,  and  it  shall  be 
their  duty,  to  visit,  inspect  and  examine,  all  the  prisons  in  the  State, 
and  annually  report  to  the  Legislature,  their  state  and  condition,  and 
all  such  other  things  in  regard  to  them  as  may  enable  the  Legislature 
to  perfect  their  government  and  discipline.  And  to  enable  them  to 
execute  the  powers  and  perform  the  duties  hereby  granted  and  im- 
posed, they  shall  possess  all  the  powers  and  authority  that  by  the 
twenty-fourth  section  of  title  first,  chapter  third,  part  fourth,  of  the 
JSerised  Statutes,  are  ve«le&  \u  ^^  'wA^^^dors  of  county  prisons  ;  and 
the  duties  of  the  Vetera  oi  %%c\k  ^tttK^n  ^^x  ^^^  toc^  .^vaiUei 
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shall  be  the  same  in  relation  to  tbem  aa  ia  the  section  aforesaid  are 
imposed  on  the  keepers  of  such  prisons  in^  relation  to:  the  inspectors 
thereof :  Provided^  that  no  such  examination  or  inspection  of  any 
prison  shallbe  made  until  an  order  for  that  purpore  to  be  granjted  by 
the  Chancellor  of  this  State,  or  one  of  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  or  by  a  Vice  Chancellor  or  Circuit  Judge^  or  by.  the  first  judge 
of  the  county  in  whioh  the  prison  to  be  examined  shall  be  situatei, 
shall  first  have  been  had  and  obtained,  which  order  shall  specify  the 
name  of  the  prison  to  be  examined,  the  names  of  the  persons  mem* 
hers  of  the  said  association  by  whom  the  examination  is  to.be  mad^ii 
and  the  time  within  which  the  same  must  be  concluded. 

Stats  of  New-Tork,     / 
lav  Senate,  May  8^  1846.  \ 

This  bill  having  been  read  the  third  time,  two-thirds  of  all  the 

members  elected  to  the  Senate  voting  in  favor  thereof. 

Resolved^  That  the  bill  do  pass. 

By  order  of  the  Senate. 

A.  GARDINER,  Pr eriden/. 

Statb  of  New- York,        \ 
In  Jlssemblyj  April  24, 1846.  ) 

This  bill  having  been  read  the  third  time,  and  two-thirds  of  all  the 
members  elected  to  the  Assembly  voting  in  favor  thereof. 
Resolved^  That  the  bill  do  pass. 
By  order  of  the  Assembly. 

WM.  C.  GRAIN,  Sptaker. 
Approved  this  9th  day  of  May,  1846. 

SILAS  WRIGHT, 

State  of  New-York,  ) 
Secretary's  Office.         ) 

I  have  compared  the  preceding  vrith  an  orginal  law  on  file  in  thii 
office,'  and  do  certtfy  that  the  same  is  a  correct  transcript  therefromi 
and  of  the  whole  of  said  original. 

In  testimony  whereof  I  have  hereunto  affixed  the  seal  of  this  office 
at  the  city  of  Albany,  the  fifteenth  day  of  May,  in  the  year  of  our 
Lyd  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty-six. 

ARCffD  CAMPBELL, 

Dep.  See.  of  State. 
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Revised  Statuss,  Part  IV,  Chap.  3,  Title  1. 
^  24.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  keepers  of  each  of  the  said  prisons 
to  admit  the  said  inspectors,  or  any  of  one  of  them,  into  every  part  of 
such  prison  ;  to  exhibit  to  them,  on  demand,  all  the  books,  papers, 
documents  and  accounts  pertaming  to  the  prison,  or  to  the  persons 
confined  therein ;  and  to  render  them  every  other  facility  in  their 
power  to  euable  them  to  discharge  the  duties  above  prescribed.  And 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  necessary  information,  to  enable  them 
to  make  such  report  as  is  above  required,  the  said  inspectors  shall 
have  power  to  examine  on  oath,  to  be  administered  by  either  of  the 
said  inspectors,  any  of  the  officers  of  the  said  prisons,  and  to  converse 
with  any  of  the  prisoners  confined  therein,  without  the  presence  of  the 
keepers  thereof,  or  any  of  them. 


BY-LAWS. 


I.  There  shall  be  a  stated  meetiDg  of  the  executive  committee  on 
the  fourth  Monday  of  each  month ;  and  a  special  meeting  shall  be 
held  at  any  time,  on  the  requisition  of  either  of  the  standing  com- 
mittees, or  the  chairman  of  the  executive  committee,  or  chairman  of 
any  standing  committee. 

n.  At  every  meeting  of  the  executive  committee,  stated  as  special, 
the  attendance  of  seven  members  shall  be  necessary  to  constitute  a 
quorum. 

III.  The  order  of  business  at  every  stated  meetmg  shall  be  as 
follows : 

1.  The  reading  and  adoption  of  the  minutes  of  the  last  preceding 
meeting. 

5.  Reports  from  the  standing  committees  in  the  order  in  which  they 
are  named  in  the  constitution  of  the  Society. 

3.  Reports  from  female  department. 

4.  Report  from  corresponding  secretary. 
6«  Reports  from  special  committees* 

6.  Motions  and  resolutions. 

The  business  first  in  order  at  a  special  meeting  shall  be  the  subject 
for  the  consideration  of  which  the  meeting  shall  have  been  called ; 
and  no  other  subject  shall  be  brought  before  the  meeting,  except  with 
the  consent  of  a  majority  of  the  members  present. 

lY.  The  chairman  shall  nominate  and  appoint  all  special  com- 
mittees^ and  no  person  nominated  by  him  shall  be  excused,  unless 
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upon  reasons,  assigned  by  him,  that  shall  be  approved  by  the  meet- 
ing; but  a  chairman  pro  tem.  shall  not  have  such  power,  unless 
authorized  by  the  meeting. 

y.  The  chairman  shall  decide  all  questions  of  order,  subject  to  an 
appeal ;  and  the  rules  of  order  shall  be  the  same,  so  far  as  they  are 
applicable,  as  those  of  the  House  of  Atfseiiibly  of  the  Legislature  of 
New- York. 

VI.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  finance  committee : 

1.  To  receive  and  pay  over  to  the  treasurer  of  the  society  all  laonf  js 
received,  either  as  donations  or  for  memberships. 

2.  To  audit,  and  direct  the  payment  of  all  bills  against  the  Society 
in  such  manner  and  form  as  tbey  shall  direct;  but  no  bill  shall  be 
paid  by  the  treasurer,  unless  approved  by  the  copmiitee  and  <^>unter- 
signed  by  the  chairman  thereof. 

3.  To  invest  and  control  the  surplus  moneys  of  the  society^  under 
the  authority  of  the  executive  committee. 

4.  To  have  power,  under  the  same  authority,  to  employ  one  or  more 
agents  to  obtain  members  and  collect  subscriptions  to  the  Sodety ; 
and  it  shall  be  their  duty  to  make  a  report,  at  each  monthly  meet- 
ing, of  their  proceedings  and  those  of  their  agents. 

5.  To  annually  examine  and  report  upon  the  treasurer's  accounts, 
and  to  audit  the  same. 

VII. — The  following  shall  be  the  duties  of  the  cdunitteB  ov  de- 
tentions : 

1.  To  inquire  into  the  causes  pf  commitment  of  all  pefeoQs  det^^ 
for  trial,  or  as  witnesses,  in  any  of  the  prisoai  of  the  citi^  of 
New- York  and  Brooklyn,  and  to  adopt  proper  measures  for  ^pro- 
curing the  discharge  of  such  as  shall  appear  to  be  entitled  thereto. 

2.  To  vifflt  frequently  the  prisons  under  their  charge,  and  to  eadturor 
to  improve  the  condition  of  the  prisoners^by  tratnifliglhem  tohlMti 
of  cleanliness  and  exereise;  by  aeeuring  tolhem  cecufottable  ae- 
commodations,  having  a  regard  to  space,  light  and  temp^ialure;  by 
procuring  for  them  suitable  employment;  by  providing  them  with 
books,  or  other  means  of  mental  occupation;  by  seevnig  faik  a 
separation  and  daai^ca^oti  %n  donlV  fMMrve  fbe^ymag^ilin  ji 
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cent,  and  the  less  hardened,  from  the  contaminating  intercourse  of 
the  more  depraved;  by  obtaining  for  them  honest  and  able  l^al 
advice;  and  generally,  by  bringing  all  practical,  moral,  and  reli- 
gious influences  to  operate  upon  their  minds. 

YIII. — It  shall  be  the   duty  of  the  committee  on  discharged  con- 
victs, 

1.  Under  the  authority  of  the  executive  committee,  to  employ  an 
agent  for  the  relief  and  aid  of  discharged  convicts,  and  for  the  per- 
formance of  its  daily  routine  of  duties;  whose  place  of  business 
shall  be  at  the  general  office  of  the  Association. 

2.  To  keep  a  record  of  all  commitments  to  our  State  prisons,  and 
New-York  and  Kings  county  prisons,  of  the  crime  of  which 
each  person  was  convicted,  of  the  date  of  his  commitment  and 
discharge,  and  all  other  important  information  thereto  appertain- 
ing. 

3.  To  open  a  correspondence  with  the  prison  agents  or  superintend- 
ents, relative  to  the  character  and  trades  of  prisoners,  and  to  ascer* 
tain  previous  to  the  discharge  of  each  prisoner,  his  feelings,  views 
and  capabilities,  with  a  view  to  making*  the  best  arrangements  for 
his  future  employment. 

4.  To  keep  a  record  of  all  persons  who  will  employ  discharged  pris-^ 
oners,  and  of  their  several  occupations;  to  procure  employment 
for  prisoners  applying  therefor,  as  seems  best  adapted  to  the  capa- 
city of  each;  to  hold  a  correspondence  with  employers,  to  keep  a 
record  of  the  behavior  and  prospects  of  those  for  whom,  .placea 
are  obtained,  j(hBt.tfi.ey.m^y  bei  sustained  and  encoimged  with  tik^ 
idea  that  a  continual  friendly  interest  is  felt  for  them. 

0.  To  endeavor  to  procure  suitable  boardinjg  places  for  the  discharged 
prisoners,  where  they  will  not  be  exposed  to  corrupting  in4uence8j 
taking  care  not  to  have  more  than  one  in  a  place,  when  it  can  be 
avoided. 

6.  To  see  that  the  prisoners  are  provided  with  suitable  clothing,  of  a 
a  kind  that  will  not  attract  attention,,  and  point  them  out  as  con- 
victs. 

IX. — The  general   duty  of  the  committee   on  prison  discipline 
shall  be  supervision  of  the  internal  organization  and  management  of 
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the  prisons  in  which  convicts  are  confined,  embracing  the  moral  and 
physical  influences  to  be  exerted  on  the  prisoners  during  their  con- 
finement. 

This  duty  shall  be  comprised  under  the  following  general  heads: 

Health.  Under  which  shall  be  included  diet,  dress,  cleanlioes, 
warming  of  prisons,  ventilation,  exercise,  modes  of  employment, in- 
sanity, and  medical  treatment  generally. 

Reformation,  Including  the  classification  of  prisoners  according  to 
age,  sex,  physical  condition,  character  and  numbers  ;  instruction,  re- 
ligious and  ordinary  ;  moral  treatment,  isolation  and  intercourse ;  re- 
wards and  punishments ;  the  visitation  of  friends,  and  pardons. 

Financiid  system.  Embracing  convict  labor,  prison  revenues  and 
expenses. 

Mministration  and  supervision.  Comprising  the  mode  of  appoint- 
ing oflScers,  their  qualifications,  duties,  abuse  of  their  powers,  and 
the  internal  police  regulations  of  prisons. 

Comparison  of  prison  systems  and  reforms.  Including  the  collec- 
tion of  works  and  reports,  correspondence  vrith  other  societies,  su- 
perintendence of  prisons,  and  persons  interested  in  prison  discipline. 
The  collection  of  statistics,  and  their  publication  under  the  order  of 
the  Association. 

Visiiaiion.  The  visiting  of  State,  county,  and  city  prisons,  incl«- 
ding  houses  of  reformation  of  juvenile  delinquents,  at  such  periods 
and  in  such  manner  as  the  committee  may  from  time  to  time  deter- 
mine. 

Criminal  laws.  Their  character  and  influence  on  the  commisaon  of 
vice  and  crime. 

X.  Each  standing  committee  shall  have  power  to  appoint  its  own 
chairman  and  secretary,  and  to  divide  itself  into  as  many  sub-commit- 
tees as  it  may  deem  proper  i  and  each  committee  shall  make  a  report 
of  its  proceedings  at  each  stated  meetmg  of  the  executive  committee. 

XI.  The  recording  secretary  shall  be  the  secretary  of  the  executive 
eommitteei  and  it  shall  be  his  duty  to  keep  the  minates  of  the  pro- 
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ceedings  of  the  committee,  to  record  them  in  a  book  to  be  provided 
for  that  purpose,  and  to  giye  due  notice  of  all  meetings  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

XII.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  each  standing  committee  to  report  to 
each  monthly  meeting  of  the  executive  committee  the  number  of 
meetings  held,  and  the  names  of  the  members  attending  at  each. 

Xni.  If  it  shall  appear  from  the  report  of  any  standing  committee^ 
that  any  member  has  not  attended  any  one  of  these  meetings  during 
the  preceding  three  months,  the  member  so  neglecting  to  attend  shalh 
if  no  satisfactory  excuse  be  offered,  be  deemed  to  have  resigned  as  a 
member  of  such  committee,  and  the  executive  committee  may  proceed 
to  appoint  another  in  his  place. 

XIY.  No  person  shall  be  added  as  a  member  to  any  of  the  stand- 
ing committees  unless  the  committee  to  which  he  is  to  be  added  shall 
have  reported  his  name  at  a  preceding  meeting  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee, and  shall  have  stated  that  the  member  so  proposed  has  con- 
sented to  serve.  No  person,  so  proposed,  shall  be  elected  as  a  member 
unless  by  the  votes  of  two-thirds  of  all  the  members  present ;  and 
every  such  election  shall  be  made  by  ballot,  unless  by  unanimous 
consent  the  ballot  be  dispensed  with. 

XV.  There  shall  be  a  standing  committee  of  ladies  for  the  female 
department,  the  members  of  which  shall  be  selected  by  the  executive 
committee,  and  shall  have  charge  of  the  interests  and  welfare  of  per- 
sons of  their  own  sex,  under  such  regulations  as  the  executive  com- 
mittee may  prescribe,  or  they  themselves,  with  the  approbation  of 
the  executive  committee,  may  adopt.  Such  committee  shall  have 
power  to  elect  its  own  officers,  and,  when  organized,  shall  be  placed 
in  all  respects  on  the  same  footing  as  the  other  standing  committees 
of  the  executive  committee,  io  relation  to  the  increase  of  their 
numbers. 

XVI.  The  corresponding  secretary  shall  conduct  the  correspondence 
of  the  executive  committee,  and  of  each  of  the  standing  committees 
when  required,  and  shall  report  the  same  at  each  stated  meeting  of 
the  committee,  and  shall  record  the  same  in  books  to  be  procured  for 
that  purpose. 
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XVII.  The  chairman  of  the  executive  committee  and  the  corres- 
ponding secretary  shal]  be  members,  ex-officio,  of  all  the  standing 
committees. 

XYIII.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  treasurer  to  keep  safely  all 
moneys  deposited  with  him  by  the  finance  committee,  to  pay  oyer 
the  same  in  such  manner,  and  at  such  time  as  the  finance  committee 
shall  direct,  and  to  give  such  security  for  the  faithful  discharge  of  his 
duty  as  that  committee  shall  require. 

XIX.  No  alteration  in  these  by-laws  shall  be  made,  except  a 
notice  of  the  proposed  amendment  shall  have  been  given  at  a  previous 
meeting  of  the  executive  committee. 
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